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I. 

Tbx  death  of  Napoleon,  though  it  delivered  the  House  of 
Bourbon  from  a  competition  for  the  throne,  always  to  be 
dreaded  with  an  opponent  so  popular  in  the  army,  did  not, 
however,  extinguish  Bonaportism,  but  rather  revived  it  under 
tnother  form,  fanaticism  being  always  nourished  by  recitals 
of  martyrdom.  The  liberal,  or  republican  party,  which  dreaded 
the  living  Napoleon,  affected  to  deify  him  after  his  death; 
md  his  name  was  opposed  tm  a  contrast,  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Restoration,  to  the  names  as  yet  devoid  of  glory,  of  the 
who  oopupied,  or  who  surrounded  the  throne.    They 
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Bnthutiasm  for  Napoleoa. 


made  the  former  synonimous  with  the  youth,  the  grandeur, 
and  the  glory  of  the  nation ;  sr,^.  the  others  they  held  up  as 
a  symbol  of  the  old  age,  and  decay  of  the  country,  and  its 
subjection  to  foreign  domination.  This  was  odiously  unjust: 
for  tho  disasters  of  tb)  two  in/csbna,  the  occupation  of  Paris, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  French  frontiers,  had  been  tho 
penalty  of  Napoleon's  reign;  and  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  only 
reappeared  after  our  reverses,  to  participate  in  and  to  repair 
the^  misfortunes,  by  probably  saying  our  common  country 
from  dismemberment.  But  fanaticism  pardons  everything  to 
its  idol,  and  imputes  all  calamity  to  its  victims.  The  memory 
of  Napoleon,  though  shut  up  with  him  in  his  island,  expanded 
itself  still  more  freely,  more  inexhaustibly,  and  with  greater 
fascination  fiom  his  tomb.  Both  the  people  and  the  army 
seemed  desirous  of  avenging  tbo  great  captive  for  his  European 
ostracism,  by  restoring  an  Empire,  and  raising  altars  to  him 
in  their  homes  and  in  tbtsir  inearts.  His  name,  in  a  little 
time,  became  a  sort  of  popular  and  military  divinity,  to  which 
nothing  was  wanted  but  a  form  of  public  worship.  Contrary 
to  real  and  material  things,  which  apparently  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  we  recede  from  them,  distance  and  death  magnified 
him,  as  they  magnify  all  imaginary  objects.  His  birth,  his  boy- 
hood, his  rapid  and  mysterious  elevation,  his  exploits  in  Italy 
and  Egypt,  his  dreams  of  oriental  Empire  dissipated  before  St, 
Jean  d'Acre,  the  vessel  which  had  brought  him  back  to  the  French 
coast  as  a  fugitive,  to  make  him  master  of  the  world,  his  armies 
innumerable  as  the  migrations  of  nations,  his  fields  of  battle 
vast  as  whole  provinces,  his  triumphs,  his  reverses,  his  abdi- 
cations, his  sea-girt  prison  in  the  bosom  of  far-distant  oceans, 
his  words  flung  from  the  summit  of  his  rock  to  all  partiest 
to  give  food,  flattery,  hope,  and  regret  to  every  shade  of 
thought ;  finally,  his  death,  thrown  back  and  commented  upon 
in  reproaches  and  imprecations  against  England  and  against 
the  Bourbons,  made  Napoleon  the  talk  of  the  universe,  the 
miracle  of  the  cabin,  the  epic-poem  of  the  barrack,  and  the 
lever  of  that  identical  revolution  of  which  he  had  been  the 
scourge.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  those  men  who,  like 
Cato  and  Tacitus,  resist  the  impulse  of  their  age  witlioii$ 
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naying  the  power  to  control  it,  posthumous  Bonapartism  ah- 
sorbed  everything  and  everyhody :  it  mingled  with  the  pride 
of  glory,  and  with  pity  for  the  disasters  of  the  country ;  it 
nourished  amongst  the  masses  one  of  those  fatal  popular  feelings 
against  which  the  reason  of  the  few  will .  always  protest,  b^t 
which  prejudice,  the  genius  of  the  multitude,  will  only  make 
the  more  imperishable  from  its  having  henceforward  the  spell 
of  distance  and  the  inviolability  of  the  grave. 

II. 

Opposition  to  the  Bourbons  thus  derived  a  new  force  from 
the  Chsappearance  of  the  hero  their  antagonist,  whose  very 
tomb  seemed  to  generate  fresh  enemies  for  them.  From  the 
day  that  liberalism  no  longer  dreaded  his  return  upon  the 
scene,  he  became  its  idol,  and  it  pretended  to  pity,  to  regret, 
and  to  adore  him.  It  wanted  a  name  to  fling  to  the  army 
to  attract  its  discontent,  its  hatred,  and  its  ambition  round  a 
shadow,  and  it  seized  upon  his.  This  was  the  epoch  of  that 
hypocritical  alliance  between  the  men  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  men  of  the  Empire,  which  combined  at  once  against  the 
Bourbons  the  contradictory  passions  of  liberty  and  despotism, 
to  unite  them,  for  the  moment  at  least,  into  one  sole  faction. 
It  was  this  faction,  whose  ringleaders,  like  the  Roman  Augurs, 
could  not  look  at  each  other  without  smiling,  that  was  in- 
cessantly concocting,  without  any  other  sincerity  than  the 
sincerity  of  hatred,  what  has  been  since  called  the  fifteen 
years'  comedy.  A  fatal  example  and  an  immoral  lesson  given 
to  the  people  by  these  false  liberals  and  false  despots,  who, 
by  divesting  doctrine  of  all  truth,  made  opposition  depravity, 
and  rendered  the  Republic  and  the  Monarchy  after  them  equally 
impossible.  An  opposition  may  be  upheld  by  a  sophism,  but 
truth  alone  can  support  a  government.  The  Republic  was  the 
truth  of  tbe  revolutionary  party,  and  despotism  was  the  truth 
of  the  militarv ;  but  in  the  alliance  these  two  truths  became 
a  falsehood,  which  condemned  them  to  a  perpetual  hypocrisy 
during  the  struggle,  to  irremediable  sterility  after  the  triumph, 
tod  to  absolute  unfitness  for  anything  else  than  to  nourish  stormy 
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and  dangerons  factions  in  the  state :  a  terrible  legacy  which 
Napoleon  dying  still  left  after  him  to  the  world,  the  fanaticism 
of  absolute  power  allied  to  the  fanaticism  of  popular  radicalism, 
to  sap  between  them  eierj  institution  of  representative  re- 
public, or  of  moderate  monarchy. 

III. 

The  second  ministry  of  M.  de  Richelieu  was  drawing  near 
its  end.  Attacked  in  both  Chambers  by  the  violence  of  the 
ultra-royalist  party;  made  unpopular  without  by  that  league 
of  Bonapartists  and  liberals,  masters  alike  of  Uie  press  and 
the  tribune;  impaired  in  the  opinion  of  the  Count  d'Artois 
by  the  secession  of  MM.  De  Yill^le  and  Do  Corbiere,  who 
were  tired  of  assuming  the  responsibility  without  sharing  in 
the  real  power  of  the  ministry ;  shaken  in  the  heart  of  the 
King  himself  by  the  ascendaricy  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  who 
was  preparing  the  way  for  a  Church  and  Court  ministry,  secretly 
wishod  for  by  the  Count  d'Artois  whose  designs  she  served ; 
the  ministers  tendered  their  resignation  to  Louis  XVIII. 
The  Monarch  then  received  from  the  hands  of  his  brother 
the  new  ministry,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the 
secret  combinations  between  the  Church  party,  the  party  of 
the  royalist  nuyority,  the  party  of  the  Court  aristocracy  ne- 
godated  by  Madame  du  Cayla,  and  the  partv  of  the  Count 
d'Artois. 

The  King  who  had  more  penetration  than  any  man  of  his 
time,  was  perfectly  well  able  to  account  for  the  ambition,  the 
Bifluence,  and  the  intrigues  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  this 
ministry.  With  the  exception  of  M.  de  Villele,  of  whose 
capacity  and  moderation  he  himself  had  formed  a  judgment, 
and  who,  in  his  eyes,  constituted  the  whole  ministry,  he  gave 
himself  very  little  trouble  about  the  opinions,  or  the  personal 
value  of  the  other  ministers.  He  willingly  gave  up  to  each 
of  the  projects,  or  ambitious  views  of  the  Chamber,  the  Church, 
or  the  Palace,  the  individual  who  personified  such  portion  of 
influence  in  his  council,  in  order  thus  to  secure  a  working 
Wljoztly.     In  th»  0jm  of  Louis  XYIIL,  as  in  reality,  » 
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ministry  is  never  more  than  one  man,  and  for  him  this  man 
was  M.  de  Yillele.  This  minister  who  might  he  called  tk§ 
good  sense  of  royalty,  and  who  might  have  saved  the  Res- 
toration had  the  Restoration  heen  willing  to  he  saved,  has 
occupied  too  important  a  position,  and  left  too  great  a  void 
in  the  destiny  of  the  Monarchy,  to  admit  of  a  hare  mention 
of  his  name  without  heing  more  closely  studied  and  defined, 
at  the  moment  when  he  really  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
government.  The  germ  of  puhlic  life  is  contained  in  the 
private  individual,  and  the  prefious  history  of  the  statesman 
is  an  anticipation  of  his  future  career. 

IV. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  external  appearance  of  M.  de 
Tillele,  which  could  attract  the  favour,  or  even  the  attention  of 
the  multitude.  Nature  had  heen  hountiful  only  to  his  intellect. 
His  figure  was  small  and  stifT,  his  hody  meagre,  his  attituds 
wavering  and  undignified;  unnoticed  at  first  sight  in  the  crowd, 
insinuating  himself,  rather  than  mounting  into  the  trihune,  ha 
presented  there  one  of  those  forms  which  are  never  even  looked 
upon  until  it  is  known  that  they  have  a  name.  His  countenance 
in  which  reigned,  as  a  principal  trait,  a  great  power  of  atten- 
tion, was  only  remarkahle  for  perspicacity.  His  piercing  eyes, 
his  sharp  features,  his  thin  nose,  his  delicate  mouth,  devoid  of 
cunning,  his  head  bent  forward  in  a  studious  attitude,  his 
slender  arms,  his  hands  incessantly  turning  over  papers,  his 
modest  action,  wherein  the  indicating  motion  of  the  finger 
which  demonstrates,  generally  prevailed  over  that  amplitude  of 
movement  which  inspires ;  all,  even  to  the  nasal  and  guttural 
quality  of  the  voice,  seemed  to  counteract  in  him  that  oratorical 
power  so  essential  to  the  prime  minister  of  a  deliberative 
government.  But  his  intellect  revealed  itself  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  organ.  His  countenance  vras  modelled  by  his 
thoughts,  his  elocution  supplied  the  place  of  his  voice,  his  con- 
viction enlightened  his  action,  his  intellectual  lucidity  shone 
forth  through  every  part  of  his  discourse,  and  constrained  his 
auditors  to  follow,  in  spite  of  themselves,  a  mind  whose  Tieiw 
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were  so  just,  whose  progress  was  so  upright,  and  which  without 
dazzling  always  enlightened.  So  much  light  astonished,  in  a 
nature  apparently  so  dull  and  spiritless ;  he  was  at  first  heard 
with  indifference  and  inattention,  but  these  feelings  were  suc- 
ceeded by  esteem,  and  ultimately  increased  to  admiration. 
Such  was  M.  de  Vill^lle,  a  man  who  at  first  made  no  impression; 
but  when  he  did,  it  remained  for  ever  and  continually  increased 
in  strength  and  profundity. 

V. 

His  birth,  his  studies,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  his  long 
absence  from  his  country  during  its  revolutionary  convulsions,  his 
return  after  quiet  had  been  restored,  the  life,  at  once  rural  and 
studious,  which  he  led  in  his  province,  his  neutrality,  the  result 
of  a  long  estrangement  from  the  affairs  and  the  passions  of  his 
time  »nd  of  his  party,  had  wonderfully  predisposed  him  for  the 
direction  of  the  representative  system  of  a  Restoration,  in  which 
a  statesman  should  comprehend  everything,  while  equally  free 
from  partiality  and  hatred,  in  order  to  bestow  upon  every 
interest  and  every  idea,  that  portion  of  justice,  of  tolerance, 
and  of  favour  to  which  they  are  entitled  from  government. 

He  was  born  at  Toulouse,  of  a  family  originally  Spanish, 
which  had  been  established  for  some  centuries  in  Languedoc. 
Being  intended  for  the  navy,  and  attached  to  M.  de  Saint 
Felix,  commandant  of  the  India  squadron  in  1792,  he  served 
in  those  distant  seas  during  the  convulsions  of  the  mother 
country.  The  crews  having  mutinied  against  their  officers, 
who  refused  to  violate  their  allegiance  to  the  captive  monarch, 
the  admiral  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  young 
officer  accompanied  his  chief  thither,  attached  himself  to  his 
destiny,  preserved  his  life,  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  of  the  island,  defended  himself  with  a  degree 
of  eloquence  which  made  him  remarkable,  procured  his  acquittal, 
and  obtained  for  himseK  at  so  early  an  age  the  esteem  of  the 
colony  There  he  married  a  young  lady  of  a  Creole  family, 
fomented  at  the  same  time  resistance  to  England  and  to  the 
ga^mrxunml^  of  the  Convention,  preserved  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
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dence  and  good  order  in  the  colony,  was  the  life  of  the  Colonial 
Council,  and  therein  formed  himself  to  political  discussion  and 
the  management  of  men.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1807, 
after  this  long  apprenticeship  to  the  science  of  government, 
retired  to  his  estate  of  Marville,  near  Toulouse,  devoted  him- 
self there  to  agriculture,  showed  himself  to  he  a  man  useful 
to  the  populations  of  the  South,  and  signalized  himself  hy  his 
aptitude  in  the  deliherative  councils  of  the  city  and  the  depart- 
ment In  1814  he  followed,  or  led  the  impulse  of  royalist 
opinion  in  the  South,  rashly  protested  against  the  Charter  in  a 
pamphlet  which  flattered  the  violent  opinions  of  the  old 
regime, — an  unreasonable  act  which  he  soon  after  had  occasion 
to  deplore,  but  which,  at  that  time,  gave  him  credit  with  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  procured  him  the  confidence  of  the 
Count  d'Artois.  He  was  elected  a  deputy  of  the  Chamber  of 
1815,  and  obtained  therein  the  slow  but  continuous  ascendancy 
involuntarily  decreed  by  political  parties  to  those  men  who, 
while  imparting  confidence  to  their  passions,  relieve  them  at 
the  same  time  from  the  labour  of  studying  their  affairs.  He 
there  maintained  a  prudent  and  able  equilibrium  between  the 
ultras  of  the  Chamber  and  the  madmen  of  the  Court;  studying, 
upon  a  more  extended  theatre,  men  and  things,  and  the  poli- 
tical opinions  of  his  country,  which  until  then  he  had  only  had 
a  glimpse  of  across  the  seas,  or  from  the  remotest  part  of  his 
province ;  increasing  in  moderation  and  liberalism  in  proportion 
as  he  grew  in  influence,  and  rendering  himself  so  much  the 
more  popular  in  his  party  through  the  less  envy  he  excited  by  his 
modest  and  retiring  nature.  A  happy  man,  whose  real  merit 
was  thus  veiled  by  nature  under  that  apparent  mediocrity  of 
talent  which  excited  no  rival  animosity.  Being  a  minister 
without  a  department  for  some  months,  under  M.  de  Richelieu, 
he  had  passed  his  noviciate  in  government ;  and  on  retiring 
from  this  semi- ministerial  position,  which  he  had  accepted 
fmm  devotion  to  the  King  and  to  his  party,  but. which  had 
lasted  too  long,  he'  necessarily  saw  the  government  fall  into  his 
own  hands.  M.  de  Villele,  always  modest,  even  in  triumph, 
did  not  demand  the  title  of  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters.     Nature  assured  him  of  this ;  and  leaving  it  Xo  time  to 
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VI. 

The  most  ooofidentifti  and  meet  deroted  adherent  of  his 
penonal  policy  was  M.  de  Corbi^re,  a  memher,  like  himself 
of  the  Chamber  of  1815.  More  fitted  for  parliament  hj  cha- 
racter than  talent,  M.  de  Corfoi^re  had,  in  the  ejes  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  nobili^,  the  merit  of  defending  the  old  regime 
from  eonYiction  more  than  from  mterest  He  was  of  plebeian 
birth,  and  had  onlj  risen  bj  his  laboor  at  the  bar  to  that 
political  importance  which  parties  willingly  confer  upon  thoee 
who  serre  without  giving  umbrage ;  a  sort  of  Tolonteers  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  are  enrolled  in  the  day  of  struggle,  and  sent 
back  after  the  triumph  into  their  natiTe  obscurity.  Being 
more  an  adTocate  than  an  orator,  rough,  untaught,  epigram- 
matic, M.  de  Corbiere,  in  contrast  to  M.  de  ViUele,  was  one  of 
those  meritorious  men  who  raise  themseWes  in  public  assem- 
Mies  rather  by  their  defects  than  their  superior  qualities. 
Possessing  strict,  but  somewhat  offensive  probity,  which  en- 
forced esteem,  but  was  by  no  means  attractive,  M.  de  Corbiere 
was  the  stem  ingredient  of  the  ministry ;  he  was  destined  to 
make  it  feared  by  the  liberals,  and  even  by  the  royalists ;  he 
was  dreaded  by  the  first,  inflexible  to  the  second,  burthensome 
to  all,  and  better  calculated  to  make  enemies  than  friends  for 
royalty.  He  was  given  the  Home  Department  His  chief 
merit  lay  in  his  overbearing  but  faithful  attachment  to  M.  de 
ViU^e. 

VII. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  conferred  upon 
M.  Mathieu  de  Montmorency ;  and  no  one  was  better  gifted  by 
fortune  and  by  rank  to  represent,  in  a  worthy  manner  before 
Europe,  Fmnce  and  the  ancient  monarchy  renewed  in  its 
institutions.  The  foremost  name  on  the  roll  of  national 
nololity,  having  received  from  nature  handsome  features,  dig- 
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nity  from  fJEunilj,  grace  £nom  eduoatkm,  ooarage  from  bIood« 
frankness  frx>m  tradition,  eloqoence  from  the  tribune,  a  gpood 
vnderstanding  with  the  political  reforms  of  the  age  from  the 
revolution,  elegance  from  courts,  lessons  from  adversity,  piety 
and  tolerance  at  the  same  time  from  religion,  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency was  at  this  period  the  accomplished  gentleman,  new 
tempered  in  the  revolution,  which  had  imparted  to  chivalry  a 
more  manly  and  more  civic  cast ;  an  aristocrat  and  a  citizen, 
devoted  but  free,  noble  yet  popular,  respectful  to  the  Bang 
and  &ithful  to  the  nation,  formed  to  conciliate  the  two  regimes 
which  the  Eestoration  had  brought  to  issue,  by  winning  for  the 
patrician  the  esteem  of  the  plebeian,  and  gaining  for  Franoe 
through  him,  in  his  past  and  present,  the  respect  of  Europe. 

Bom  in  the  midst  of  the  first  ideas  which  had  served  as  a 
prelude  to  the  great  acts  of  the  revolution,  fighting  l^^  the  side 
of  Lafayette  in  America,  for  democracy  springing  into  life 
oader  tlie  sword  of  these  young  aristocrats,  he  returned  to 
France  to  represent  his  caste  in  the  States  General ;  the  dis- 
ciple o£  Siey^  and  Miiabeau,  he  was  the  fifth  to  take  the  oath 
of  the  jeu  de  pdmne,  and  the  first  to  relinquish,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  August,  the  privileges  and  inequality  of  the  nobility, 
voting  in  the  National  Assembly  for  a  single  representation, — 
the  sign  of  unity  amongst  the  regenerated  French  people, — and 
demanding  for  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  the  apostles  of  the 
revolution,  the  honour  of  public  sepulture  in  the  Pantheon. 
As  the  aide-de-camp  of  Luckner  in  the  first  wars  of  France 
against  the  emigradon,  he  was  threatened  after  the  execution 
of  his  general,  and  became  an  emigrant  like  Lafiayette,  through 
the  excesses  of  that  democracy  which  devoured  its  adorers; 
Having  returned  to  his  country  after  the  recall  of  the  exiles, 
he  rejected  the  seductions  of  Bonaparte ;  being  connected  with 
Madame  de  Stael  and  with  Madame  Recander,  by  that  worship 
which  a  manly  and  tender  heart  naturally  pays  to  genius,  to 
beauty,  and  to  persecution,  he  was  a  member  of  that  intel- 
lectual court  which  the  daughter  of  M.  Necker  had  formed  in 
her  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  she 
nursed  the  flame  of  freedom  on  the  frontier  of  imperial  despot- 
ism.    But  years  of  exile,  the  blood  he  had  seen  shed  of  his 
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friends  and  his  relations,  and  the  instinct  of  a  soul  naturally 
tender  and  contemplatiye,  had  made  the  early  philosophical 
opinions  of  M.  de  Montmorency  give  way  before  the  pious 
faith  of  his  first  education,  the  refuge  of  his  disabused  and 
saddened  imagination.     But  this  faith,  so  ardent  in  his  own 
soul,  was  untainted  with  fanaticism,  intolerance,  or  severity 
towards  others ;  it  held  sway  over  his  thoughts  and  acts,  but 
in  no  respect  over  his  friendships.     It  was,  as  with  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  at  that  time  his  friend,  the  poetry  of  his  ima- 
gination,  the  adoration  of  his  souvenirs .     In   1814,   M.   de 
Montmorency,  unshackled  by  any  servitude  to  the  Empire, 
had  flown  to  meet  the  Count  d*Artois  in  Franche-Comte,  and 
was  appointed  his  aide-decamp.     At  a  subsequent  period  he 
had  been  chosen  by  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  as  her  Chevalier 
d'honneur.     The  confidential  places  at  court,  and  the  peerage 
to  which  his  name  had  raised  him,  gave  him  a  double  influence 
in  the  royalist  party.     This  party  had  pardoned  him  for  his 
first  principles,  in  consideration  of  his  repentance  and  his  return 
to  religion  and  the  monarchy,  which  had  long  preceded  the  hour 
when  such  repentance  and  return  were  the  pledges  of  political 
favour.     The   Church   reckoned  upon  him  vdth  the  greater 
security  that  his  piety  had  taken  rise  during  his  persecutions. 
M.  de  Montmorency  was  adopted  by  what  was  called  the  Congre- 
gation, at  the  period  when  this  society  was  altogether  religious, 
and  nothing  more  than  a  reunion  of  prayers  and  an  emulation 
of  virtue.     He  advanced  its  piety,  but  he  did  not  foresee  its 
intrigues.     This  party,  which  boasted  vdth  pride  of  his  noble 
name  and  his  noble  character,  pushed  him  forward,  unwit- 
tingly, from  favour  to  favour,  to  establish  a  support  for  itself 
in  the  court  and  the  government.     M.  de  Villele,  who  knew 
how  popular  the  name  of  M.  de  Montmorency  was  in  the 
royalist  and  religious  parties,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Count 
d'Arteis,  and  who  had  no  occasion  to  dread  in  such  a  man 
either  infidelity  of  heart  or  mental  superiority,  had  placed  with 
confidence  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  under  his 
distinguished  auspices. 
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VIII. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  was  conferred  Qpon  M.  Peyronneti 
a  young  gentleman  of  Bordeaux,  until  then  unknown.  A 
brilliant  royalism  hrarely  displayed  in  those  tragical  days  when 
the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  was  struggling  in  the  South  against 
the  insurrection  of  the  soldiers  ;  services  rendered  at  the  bar 
to  Madame  du  Cayla,  when  claiming  her  freedom,  her  fortune, 
and  her  children,  from  a  husband  who  persecuted  her ;  the 
functions  of  attorney-general,  implacably  fulfilled  against  the 
conspirators  of  1810,  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  speeches 
from  the  tribune,  in  which  the  seal  of  southern  fidelity,  sab- 
limed  into  a  passion  for  the  throne  and  the  altaf,  sought  for 
its  eloquence  in  excess  and  defiance ;  a  boldness  of  laoguags 
which  was  backed  by  resolution  of  heart ;  a  fine  fiice,  an  adf 
ventrnxMis  life,  an  attitude  which  recalled  more  the  hero  of  ciTil 
war  than  the  magistrate,  the  applauses  of  the  majority,  the  caJbal 
of  the  Duchess  d'AngoulSme,  the  gratitude  of  the  favourite,  and 
a  political  fortune  to  make,  the  pledge  of  constancy  and  defer- 
ence to  the  chiefs  of  his-  party ;  all  these  considerations  had 
determined  the  choice  of  M.  de  Villele  in  favour  of  this  young 
orator,  who  was  capable  of  serving  well,  but  also  of  carrying 
his  zeal  too  far,  and  of  ruining  some  day,  perhaps,  while  en- 
deavouring to  save. 

IX. 

The  War  Office  was  given  to  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno,  a 
Marshal  of  France,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  This  was  a 
judicious  and  an  irreproachable  choice,  which  represented  in 
one  man  plebeian  equality,  heroic  bravery,  and  military  fidelity ; 
given  to  the  army  as  a  pledge,  an  example,  and  a  spur  to 
emulation. 

M.  de  Clermont-Tonnere,  a  patrician,  the  representative  of 
a  great  nanae,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
issue  of  a  sire  whose  talent  had  been  rendered  illustrious  by 
opinions  at  onoe  cons^tutioQal  and  monarchical,  expreswd  m 
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the  tribune  of  the  Gonstitoent  Assembly,  and  whose  blood  had 
flowed  in  atonement  lor  his  moderation,— educated  in  France, 
in  the  military  schools  of  the  republic, — having  won  his  pro- 
motion in  the  armies  of  hi»  country, — being  esteemed  for  his 
acquirements  and  loved  for  his  duuracter, — M.  de  Clermont 
Tonnere  had  no  other  disadvantage  ip  the  connei),  than  a  too 
prominent  devotion  to  the  political  interests  of  that  portion  of 
the  clergy  who  were  then  beginning  to  meddle  with  everything 
in  the  road  to  power. 

Finally,  M.  de  Yillile  only  reserved  for  himself  the  Minish 
tiy  of  Finance,  until  then  a  subordinate  department.  He  would 
have  preferred  that  of  Foreign  Affidrs,  ^  which  he  made  a 
sacriflce  to  M.  de  Montmorency,  whose  name  had  a  more 
aristocratical  sound  in  the  fereign  courts  than  his  own.  But 
title  is  of  little  moment  to  him  who  has  superior  talent  in  the 
oounoO.  The  modesty  of  M.  de  Vill^le  won  him  the  hearts  of 
that  French  aristocracy  which  was  very  willing  to  be  inspired^ 
but  not  made  subordinate,  by  a  new  man. 

X. 

The  real  prime  minister  completed  his  political  administni- 
lion  hj  placing  at  the  head  of  the  general  police,  M.  Frandiet, 
a  man  who  imtal  then  had  been  obscurely  emplc^ed  in 
the  offices  of  the  department,  but  who  was  indicated  by  the 
Church  party  as  a  safe,  capable,  and  zealous  servant ;  M.  de 
Layau,  an  active  and  devoted  magistrate,  was  installed  in  the 
prefecture  of  police  of  Paris,  and  the  Duke  de  Larochefoucauld 
Dottdeaimlle  in  the  direction  general  of  the  post-office.  People 
were  astonished  to  see  a  Larochefoucauld, — ^the  head  of  an  illus- 
trious and  opulent  house,  whose  son  had  married  the  daughter 
of  M.  de  Montmorency,  and  who,  until  then,  had  signalised 
himself  by  an  unsparing  life  of  disinterestedness  and  benefi- 
cence,— accept  a  secondary  employment  in  the  utility  branch  of 
power.  The  connection  of  M.  de  Larochefoucauld,  his  son, 
witii  the  favourite  and  with  M.  de  Villdle, — ^his  active,  though 
conoealed  intervention  in  the  formation  of  the  ministry* — the 
4ixiolisQ^£oi»«rts  wUdi  hs<sooaMilt«r  Moeepted  lor  kittisdf^*-^ 
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md  the  asaociation  of  all  the  members  of  this  house  with  the 
ambitious  Church  party, — lead  to  the  supposition  that  Madame 
da  Gajda  herself  was  only  the  negociator  of  this  party,  and 
that  M.  de  Villele,  a  stranger,  and  perhaps  under  the  suspicion 
of  this  hidden  government,  had  to  bear  widi  masters  in  his 
anuliahes.     It  was,  thenceforth,  evident  that  he  had  accepted 
the  hand  of  the  religious  congregation  to  rise  to  power.     Too 
sagacious  and  too  politic  to  believe  that  France  would  bend 
long  nnder  the  yoke  of  this  posthumous  cabal,  which  dreamt  of 
imposing  a  sacerdotal  power  upon  a  nation   that  couid  with, 
difficulty  bear  even  the  power  of  a  monarch,  M.  de  Villdle 
justly  antidpated  that  his  concessions  to  the  Church  party 
irould  not  be  |»roductive  of  any  serious  danger  to  him ;  that 
public  opinion,  the  Chambers,  the  press,  the  tribunes,  the 
elections,  and  the  King  himself,  would  lend  him  a  superabun- 
dance of  strength ;  that  the  sacerdotal  party  was  a  temporary 
anachronism  in  the  destinies  of  the  Restoration ;   that  the 
political  domination  of  these  men,  self-imposed  upon,  some  by 
zeal,  and  others  by  ambition,  would  be  promptly  repelled  by 
the  nation ;  that  they  would  have  recourse  to  his  prudence  and 
his  protection  to  defend  them  against  public  animadversion ; 
and  that,  after  having  been  for  a  few  days  their  favourite  and 
their  client,  he  would  again  become,  during  a  long  reign,  their 
moderator  and   their  master.     These  anticipations  were  just, 
and  would  have  been  realised  for  a  greater  nutnber  of  years,  if 
this  negodating  minister  had  better  felt  his  strength,  and  if 
he  had  evinced,  in  his  subsequent  relations  with  the  sacerdotal 
flirty,  as  much  firmness  as  foresight  and  sagacity. 

XI. 

The  ministry  was  scarcely  formed  when  the  fections,  liberal 
and  Bonapartist,  military  and  revolutionary,  whose  coalition 
we  have  recorded  at  the  commencement  of  this  book,  factions 
which  until  then  had  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  temporising  and  moderate  minister,  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  felt  that  the  nomination  of  a 
iiiiiiiij,  wfow%Hj  loyalist,  wai  a  decdaialioii  of  war  on  ^ 
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part  of  the  crown,  thenceforward  Buhjected  to  the  Count  d*Artois, 
and  threw  themselves  in  their  fright  and  anger  into  the  most 
de8[)erate  measures.  The  veil  so  long  thickened  by  the  par- 
liamentary dissimulation  of  the  orators  from  18S2  to  1829, 
which  covered  active  conspiracies  with  the  name  of  the  loyal 
and  inoffensive  opposition,  has  been  rent  asunder  since  1830. 
The  cabals,  the  plans,  the  plots,  the  instigators,  the  actors,  the 
myrmidons,  and  the  victims  of  these  conspiracies  have  ap- 
peared in  all  the  bold  relief  of  their  respective  parts.  The 
barracks,  the  secret  societies,  the  prisons,  and  even  the  scaffolds 
have  spoken.  Under  the  mask  of  that  open  and  ostensible 
opposition  which  struggled  against  the  ministries,  while  it 
evinced  a  show  of  respect  and  inviolability  for  the  royalty  of 
the  Bourbons,  we  have  seen  what  obstinate  and  implacable 
conspiracies  were  framed  to  overturn  that  royalty;  some  in 
behalf  of  Napoleon  II.,  others  in  behalf  of  the  Republic,  or  of 
fiubaltem  military  pretenders,  or  of  a  foreign  prince,  or  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal,  or  finally,  for  the  chance  of  raising 
up  from,  or  engulfing  in  the  general  anarchy,  bold  dictators 
already  put  to  the  proof,  such  as  M.  de  Lafayette,  in  dic- 
tatorships too  formidable  for  their  genius.  We,  ourselves, 
have  received  from  some  of  the  principal  actors  a  portion  of 
these  mysterious  disclosures :  the  rest  we  borrow  from  historians 
initiated,  in  their  own  persons,  or  through  their  party,  into 
these  conspiracils,  of  which  they  were  confidants,  instruments, 
or  accomplices.  Above  all  others  we  borrow  from  an  historian 
at  once  conscientions,  precise,  and,  so  to  speak,  judicial,  who 
has  drawn  up,  trial  after  trial,  the  secret  annals  of  this  fifteen 
years*  conspiracy :  this  is  M.  de  Vaulabelle,  a  witness  the  more 
trust-worthy  as  his  views  of  the  Restoration  are  severe,  and  his 
opinion  and  sentiments  involuntarily  coincide  with  those  of  the 
conspirators,  whom  he  has  gratefully  glorified  for  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity. 

XII. 

After  the  plots  that  were  stifled  in  the  blood  of  Didier,  of 
Nantil,  and  of  some  other  obscure  conspirators,  the  survivors, 
being  taOrn  ipadami  or  acquitted,  took,  re&ge  in  AJswe  «r 
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La  Vendee ; — military  provinces  in  which  the  guards  of  fortified 
places,  the  populous  towns,  the  workshops  thronged  with  the 
Tulgar,  the  numerous  garrisons,  the  artillery  and  cavalry  schools 
of  Metz  and  Saumur,  in  short,  the  unsteady,  ardent,  and  soldier- 
like character  of  the  population  afforded  greater  opportunities, 
and  more  chance  of  success,  to  concerted  or  spontaneous 
popular  commotions.  Instinct,  or  calculation,  had  fixed  upon 
these  two  military  centres  of  France — the  eyes  and  thoughts  of 
the  enemies  of  the  house  of  Bourhon.  There  also  were  con- 
centrated in  the  greatest  number  those  VenteSt  or  secret  associa- 
tions of  Carbonarism,  so  antagonistic  to  the  open  hearts  and 
generous  nature  of  the  French,  but  which  the  recent  revolutions 
at  Naples,  Turin,  and  Madrid  had  introduced  for  a  moment 
amongst  us,  as  an  arm  foreign  to  our  characters  and  customs. 
These  Ventes  were  principally  organised  in  the  army,  thence- 
forward the  only  instrument  o^'  decisive  revolutions.  From 
the  20th  March,  and  the  examples  of  Italy,  Piedmont,  and 
Spain,  the  troops  had  imbi()ed  that  initiative  in  revolutions 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  people.  The  French  Carbonari^ 
in  beating  up  for  recruits,  gave  a  preference  to  the  military. 
The  sub-oflScers,  young  and  resolute  men,  ambitious  of  promo- 
tioD,  influential  with  the  soldiery,  jealous  of  the  officers,  siding 
with  the  people  by  their  subordinate  position,  with  the  citizens 
bv  education,  with  the  army  by  their  uniform,  with  the  £ona- 
partists  by  their  souvenirs,  with  liberalism  by  the  journals, 
pamphlets,  and  patriotic  songs  which  circulated  in  the  idleness  of 
a  barrack  life, — these  were  the  agents  most  easily  seduced,  and 
most  capable  of  seducing,  in  those  regimental  and  garrison 
enrolments.  They  were  the  nucleus  of  the  army,  and  the 
hope  of  the  insurrection :  one  regiment  seduced  by  the  sub- 
officers  would  win  over  another;  one  fortified  place  would 
instantly  secure  a  whole  province.  The  example  unpunished 
would  gain,  from  one  connection  to  another,  fresh  military 
accessions,  and  new  provinces  to  the  insurrectionary  cause ;  the 
tri-coloured  flag  would  fly  spontaneously  from  rampart  to  ram- 
part, and  from  one  church  tower  to  another  ;  while  a  provisional 
insurrectionary  government  would  impress  upon  these  armed 
ri&ings«  concert  and  unity.     The  Bourbons  surrounded  with 
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their  guards  in  a  disaffected  capital,  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
defend  themseWes  against  the  inhabitants  responding  to  the 
cry  of  the  soldiery ;  they  would  consequently  fly,  or  they  must 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  general  revolution.  But  what 
would  this  revolution  become?  That  would  be  declared  by 
the  future.  Meanwhile,  until  this  future  should  explain  itself* 
the  character  of  this  revolution  was  left  in  uncertainty,  in  the 
dread  of  discouraging  any  one  of  tbose  hopes  which  all  con- 
curred in  the  longed-for  ruin.  The  fanatics  wished  for  Napo- 
leon II.,  the  shadow  and  popular  illusion  of  his  father;  ihe 
politicians  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  popularity,  at  once 
princely  and  revolutionary,  would  impart  to  Jacobinism—restored 
in  its  greatest  splendour — the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
monarchy ;  the  sub-  officers  longed  to  play  die  parts  of  Pepe 
and  Riego,  to  distinguish  themselves  at  the  head  of  corps 
d^armie,  and  impose  their  bayonets  and  their  conditions  on 
military  governments ;  finaDy  M.  de  Lafayette  and  his  friends 
were  influenced  by  desires,  heaven  only  knows  how  indefinite 
and  unlimited,  between  the  republic  and  the  monarchy,  the 
presidency,  perpetual  magistral  of  the  people,  mayors  of  the 
palace,  sovereign  arbitration  of  parties,  civic  dictatorship,  or 
protectorate  of  liberty  and  public  order, — sinular,  no  dornbt, 
to  that  dignity  which  was  hankered  after,  obtained  by,  and 
crumbled  imder,  from  I7B9  to  17^^  this  ilhxfirtrious  man,  who 
was  by  turns  the  terror  of  royalty,  and  the  idol  and  play-thing  of 
the  mob. 

XIII. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  which  had  elapsed  since  his 
first  appearance  in  the  world's  crisis,  bis  aspirations  after 
liberty,  his  exacting  and  still  insatiable  thirst  of  popularity, 
his  hand  so  often  forced  beyond  his  vnll,  as  on  the  6th 
October,  by  the  frenzy  of  the  people,  his  rigorous  conduct 
to  the  King,  his  weakness  for  the  revolution,  his  generous 
but  evanescent  eflbrts  against  Jacobinism  on  the  20th  June 
and  10th  August  1792,  his  emigration  to  a  foreign  soil,  his 
captivicy.  his  dungoon,  his  martyrdom  at  Olmutz,  his  obscnrei 
Tetom  to  Fnudce,  Bis  ten  years^  Bolitad^,  his  joy  on  die  BeitDni- 
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tion  of  the  Bourbons, — ^his  satjafcction  at  their  departure  ou 
the  dOth  March,  his  reappearance  in  the  tribune  as  a  yeteran 
of  liberty,  during  the  second  and  short  dictatorship  of  Napo- 
leon, the  signal  of  insurrection  against  the  yanqmshed  of 
Waterloo,  giyen  by  him  in  the  Assembly,  his  impatience  for 
the  definitiye  &11  of  the  tyrant,  the  abdication  he  imposed 
upon  Bonaparte  at  the  Elys^,  as  he  had  so  often  done  upon 
Louis  XYI.  at  the  Tuileries,  the  part  of  a  liberal  Cromwell 
eluding  his  gnisp  again  at  the  moment  he  thought  he  had 
secured  it  in  the  ruin  of  Napoleon,  his  trip  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  allied  armies,  seeking  in  a  foreign  prince  heayen  knows 
what  species  of  temporary  royally,  as  easily  got  rid  of  at 
it  would  be  absurd  to  inaugurate  in  Fiance ;  eyery  thing  had 
deceiyed,  but  nothing  had  ^vearied  in  M.  de  Lafayette  that 
ambition,  at  once  personal  and  disinterested,  so  obstinHtely 
bent  on  the  triumph  of  liberty^  it  is  true,  but  which  required 
ihat  this  triumph  should  be  obtained  through  him.  A  man 
of  some  drift  and  forecast,  rather  than  of  decision  and  policy, 
he  had  temporised  thus  far,  and  accommodated  himself  to 
all,  asking  nothing  more  from  eyents  than  such  portion  of 
progress  as  they  might  of  themselves  bestow,  he  had  fomented 
rather  than  conspired.  Legality  had  been  his  sword  and 
buckler  against  power;  the  probity  of  the  citizen  had  over- 
spread the  free  thoughts  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  popular  man ;  he  might  be  hated,  but  he  could  not  be 
accused. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  urged  doubtless  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  years,  and  fearful  that  death  might  ravish  from  him, 
as  from  Moses,  the  promised  land  of  liberty,  he  had  forgotten 
his  part  of  legal  tribune,  his  character,  his  civic  oath  of 
deputy,  his  habits  of  open  opposition;  and  he  consented,  at 
the  risk  of  his  safety,  of  his  life,  and  of  his  conscience,  to 
beeome  the  prime  mover,  the  centre,  and  the  chief  of  a  gloomy 
conspiracy.  All  the  secret  societies  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Bourbons,  together  with  Carbonarism,  which  comprised  them 
all  at  this  moment,  had  their  beginning  and  ending  with  him  ; 
his  impatient  ardour  to  annihilate  the  prejudices  and  the 
slavery  which  debase  the  human  mind, — a  sacred  passion  lor 
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the  progress  of  humanit^y  over  all  the  globe, — a  fauaticism  cold, 
but  deliberate  and  constant,  to  ameliorate  the  religious,  moral, 
political,  and  material  condition  of  man  in  society, — the  courage 
of  a  sectarian  and  a  martvr,  still  more  than  that  of  a  tribune 
and  a  hero, — a  self-importance  which  was  reckless  of  life,  but 
summed  up  everything  in  name,  and  which  imbued  him  with 
that  sort  of  worship  and  superstition  for  himself  that  fanatics 
entertain  for  their  peculiar  ideas  ; — these  constituted  at  once 
the  virtue,  the  fault,  and  the  excuse  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  We 
must  add  to  these  features,  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
this  party  chief,  two  qualities  which  eminently  fitted  him  for 
the  part  of  a  conspirator :  an  external  coldness,  which  masking 
the  concentrated  and  systematic  enthusiasm  of  his  soul,  never 
betrayed  itself  by  any  agitation  in  the  presence  of  danger; 
and  a  natural  mediocrity  which  did  not  sufficiently  correspond 
with  the  greatness  of  his  thoughts,  and  which  hy  freeing  him 
from  envy,  that  implacable  enemy  of  superior  men,  left  to  all 
the  party  chiefs,  grouped  arounu  his  voluntary  popularity,  the 
satisfaction  of  carrying  out  his  ideas,  without  the  humiliation  of 
bending  beneath  his  genius. 

XIV. 

M.  de  Lafayette, — who  had  been  long  forgotten  by  the 
nation,  and  whose  name  was  only  recalled  by  history  to  the 
memory  of  the  royalists  and  the  republicans,  that  he  might 
be  accused  by  the  former  of  the  captivity  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
by  the  latter  for  the  blood  shed  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  or 
for  deserting  his  army  in  an  enemy's  country, — reappeared  and 
was  magnified  in  liberal  opinion, ,  in  proportion  as  the  revo- 
lution, of  which  he  was  the  symbol,  seemed  more  and  more 
threatened  and  annihilated  by  the  Hestoration.  All  malcontents 
ofifered  tliemselves  to  him,  and  he  enrolled  them  all.^  A  small 
number  of  men,  animated  in  difierent  degrees  against  the 
Bourbons  by  personal  or  political  hatred,  republicans  from 
recollection,  liberals  from  feeling,  revolutionists  from  fanati- 
cism, Bonapartists  from  ambition  or  resentment,  deputies, 
geneiab  military  orators,  journalists,  pampleteers,  and  artists; 
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some  grown  old  in  aspirations  for  liberty,  others  inflamed  with 
the  restless  ardour  of  youth,  and  burning  for  action  under  a 
chief  whose  fame  and  experience  imparted  the  dpell  of  civism 
to  their  boldness ;  others  again,  embittered  by  the  ingratitude 
of  which  they  accused  the  Bourbons,  for  neglecting  their 
services  to  the  country;  and  others  affecting  a  recent  and 
hypocritical  zeal  for  liberty,  but  hoping  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  popularity  of  the  great  tribune  to  regain  an  emperor ; — 
assembled  in  secret  committee  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Lafayette, 
deliberating  on  the  prospects,  the  measures,  and  the  watch- 
words which  trustworthy  messengers  bore  to  the  Carbonari  of 
the  towns  and  the  regiments,  concerting  the  speeches,  re- 
ceiving information,  despatching  emissaries,  hatching  plots, 
and  fixing  the  days  of  explosion. 

The  principal  members  of  these  supreme  committees  were 
Manuel,  who  after  fluctuating  for  a  moment  during  the 
hundred-days  between  the  Empire,  Orleanism,  and  the  Kepub- 
lic,  seemed  to  lean  from  prudence  to  a  liberal  monarchy, 
but  was  thrown  back  upon  republicanism  by  the  excesses  of 
1815,  and  by  the  threats  of  a  uoanter-re volution  ;  Dupont  (de 
TEure)  without  love,  or  hatred  for,  or  against  dynasties,  but 
implacable  against  reviving  theocracies  and  aristocracies,  under 
a  throne  which  they  had  a  tendency  to  impose  tyranically  upon 
the  country ;  M.  d'Argenson,  an  honest  man,  but  a  fanatic 
from  a  real,  though  unintelligible  love  for  public  virtue ; 
James  Koechlin,  the  young  and  enthusiastic  representative  of 
a  powerful  manufacturing  family  of  Alsace  ;  the  Count  de 
Thiard,  formerly  aide-de-carap,  during  the  emigration,  to  the 
young  and  unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghein,  subsequently  cham- 
berlain to  the  Emperor,  discontented  with  all  systems,  a 
courtier  changed  to  a  man  of  the  people,  having  by  turns 
fought  against  the  Republic  as  an  emigrant,  served  despotism 
as  a  courtier  of  the  Emperor,  hailed  the  Restoration  on  its 
return  and  abandoned  it,  and  now  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Bourbons,  not  as  a  cause  but  to  gain  a  position  ; 
General  Tarayre  and  General  Corbineau,  officers  of  the  Im- 
perial army  ;  M.  de  Schonen,  a  magistrate  of  ardent  passions, 
•on-in-law  to  M.  de  Corcelles ;  M.  de  Corcelles,  an  old  emi- 
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grant,  of  a  fiery  but  anadulterated  disposition,  the  honest 
impulse  of  whose  heart  easily  quelled  the  hastiness  of  his 
temper;  his  son,  a  young  man  more  cool,  but  as  daring  as 
M.  de  Lafayette,  brought  up  with  republican  enthusiasm  in 
the  perilous  confidence  of  these  conspiracies ;  M.  M6rilhou, 
a  young  advocate  of  high  promise,  thrown  by  the  impetuosity 
of  youth  into  associations  which  he  was  subsequently  destined 
to  oppose ;  others,  in  short,  whose  names,  buried  in  obscurity, 
have  only  appeared  amongst  the  agents  of  these  prolonged 
machinations. 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  trustworthy  persons,  M.  de 
Lafayette,  who  did  not  spare  even  his  own  blood,  reckoned 
his  only  son,  George  de  Lafayette,  an  excellent  young  man, 
who  possessed  all  the  principles  and  virtues  of  him  whose 
name  he  bore,  without  any  other  ambition  than  that  of  carrying 
out  the  opinions  and  the  destiny  of  his  race,  and  who  was 
led  into  these  conspiracies  by  one  virtue  alone, — filial  tender- 
ness, and  the  duty  of  following  and  defending  his  father. 

XV. 

Some  inferior  conspirators,  associated  in  the  Ventss  of  the 
civil  and  military  Carbonari  in  the  fortified  towns  of  Alsace, 
had  prepared  every  thing  for  a  simultaneous  explosion  in  the 
regiments  at  Neubrisach  and  at  Befort.  These  two  bodies 
of  insurgents  were  to  meet  at  Oolmar,  carry  off  the  regiment 
of  cavalry  stationed  there,  spread  the  insurrection  through  the 
Vosges  and  in  Lorraine,  at  Metz,  at  Nancy,  and  at  Epinal ; 
to  close  thus  the  communications  with  Paris,  to  blodsade 
Strasburg,  which  would  be  agitated  on  their  approach,  pro- 
claim a  provisional  government,  a  triumvirate,  the  intended 
members  of  which  were  M.  de  Lafayette,  M.  d*Aigenson,  and 
M.  Koechlin,  to  display  the  tri-coloured  fLsg,  the  irresistible 
sign  of  gloiy  and  of  freedom,  and  to  await  in  formidable 
expectation  until  the  example  should  seduce  the  other  corps 
d'arm^  and  the  other  provinces,  and  then  to  carry  Paris 
itself  and  overturn  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  The  night  of 
the  29th  December  was  the  time  fixed  by  the  conspirators. 
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memory.  "  I  have  already  lived  very  long,"  he  said  to  hig 
son  and  to  his  intimate  friends,  who  were  recommending  him 
to  be  prudent,  **  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  worthily 
crown  my  life  by  ascending  the  scaffold  while  combatting, 
— the  victim  and  the  martyr  of  liberty.** 

XVI. 

The  day  of  his  mourning  having  past  in  sad  recollections 
and  pious  ceremonies,  M.  de  Lafayette  got  into  his  carriage 
at  nightfall,  to  conceal  his  route  from  the  police,  by  whom 
he  thought  he  was  watched.  One  of  his  old  servants  who 
was  to  remain  at  the  Chateau  of  Lagrange,  and  to  whom  hia 
master  had  confided  nothing  of  the  object  of  his  journey, 
sprang  up  on  the  seat  of  the  caUche  Sit  the  instant  the  horses 
were  put  in  motion;  "My  friend,"  said  M.  de  Lafayette  to 
him,  *•  what  are  you  doing?  My  son  and  I  are  going  to  risk 
our  lives;  and  I  must  apprise  you  that  death  may  perhaps 
await  those  who  may  be  seized  with  us."  **  You  teach  me 
nothing,'*  replied  the  domestic  with  a  firm  voice,  **  You  need 
not  reproach  yourself  if  I  fall  with  you  on  this  journey ;  I  am 
going  on  my  own  account,  and  it  is  my  own  opinion  also  to 
which  I  devote  myself."  M.  de  Lafayette  and  his  son  were 
moved,  and  no  longer  doubted  the  success  of  a  cause  in  which 
the  fanaticism  of  the  revolution  had  descended  even  amongst 
the  inferior  classes,  and  in  which  men  who  were  the  greatest 
strangers  to  political  systems  were  desirous  of  participating 
in  death  as  they  did  in  opinion. 

XVII. 

While  M.  de  Lafayette,  his  son,  and  after  them  a  chosen 
number  of  young  conspirators  of  the  Paris  Ventes  were  proceed- 
ing, under  various  pretexts  and  by  different  routes,  towards 
Befort,  where  the  matured  and  impatient  conspiracy  only 
awaited  their  arrival  to  explode,  these  ill-explained  delays  of 
its  chief  had  sown  at  Neubrisach,  at  Befort,  and  at  Colmar 
iom« '  uncertainty  and  xnne  titnidity  in  the  ranks  of  itke 
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military  Carbonari.  An  ofl&cer  since  celebrated  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  pen  and  the  sword  against  the  monarchy  of  1816, 
and  against  the  monarchy  of  1830,  young  Carrel,  then  a 
lieutenant  of  one  of  the  regiments  in  garrison  in  Alsace,  to- 
gether with  Colonel  Pailbcs  of  the  old  Imperial  Guard,  hastened 
to  Befort,  one  from  Neubrisach  and  the  other  from  Paris,  to 
give  leaders  to  the  soldiery^ 

By  one  delay  after  another,  the  Ist  January  had  now 
arrired.  It  was  known  that  Lafayette  had  left  Lagrange,  and 
would  arrire  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  during  the  night,  at 
the  gates  of  Befort  The  town  was  full  of  young  men  asso- 
ciated in  the  plot,  who  had  flocked  in  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  from  the  capital,  to  create,  at  the  moment  the 
signal  should  be  given  during  the  night,  one  of  those  irresis- 
tible currents  of  groups,  of  commotion,  of  noise,  and  acclamations 
which  seduce  the  people  and  the  soldiery.  The  assemblies, 
the  tumults,  and  the  banquets  of  the  festive  day,  which  ushers 
in  the  new  year,  served  to  mask  from  the  eyes  of  the  civil  and 
militmy  authorities  of  B6fort,  the  unusual  assemblage  of  so 
great  a  number  of  strangers  in  the  public  places,  and  in  the 
taverns  of  the  town  and  the  suburbs.  The  hour  of  rising  was 
so  near,  and  the  success  so  certain  in  the  eyes  of  the  conspi- 
rators, that  already  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  disdained  to 
dissemble  their  design,  but  putting  on  their  uniforms  and  the 
tokens  of  their  fbrmer  rank  in  the  army,  scarcely  covered  with 
their  cloaks,  they  mounted  the  tri-coloured  cockade  in  their 
hats,  armed  themselves  with  sabres  and  pistols,  and  with  pre- 
mature explosions  of  triumph,  which  were  heard  echoing  from 
the  walls  of  the  taverns  by  the  passers-by,  they  loudly  toasted 
the  Empire,  the  Republic,  glory,  and  freedom. 

The  night  having  arrived,  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  regi- 
ment in  barracks  at  Befort  left  his  accomplices  amidst  the  joy 
and  intoxication  of  these  festivities,  which  were  to  be  prolonged 
till  the  hour  of  blood ;  with  an  affectation  of  complaisance  he 
took  the  tour  of  duty  of  one  of  his  brother  officers,  a  stranger 
to  the  plot,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  guard  at  the 
principal  gate  of  the  town,  that  he  might  open  it  to  adnd* 
Lalay«tt«,  and  with  him  the  revolution. 
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XVI TI. 

At  the  same  hour,  Acyutant  Tellier,  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  trust-worthy  of  the  initiated  sub-officers  of  the  regiment, 
returned  to  barracks,  assembled  all  the  sergeants  in  his  room, 
and  without  revealing  to  all  the  motive  of  this  meeting,  which 
was  onlj  known  to  a  few,  he  ordered  them,  as  if  from  the  com- 
manding officer,  to  keep  all  their  men  in  their  barrack-rooms 
in  heavy  marching  order,  to  put  flints  in  their  locks,  as  if  to 
prepare  for  an  alarm,  and  to  be  ready  to  turn  out  into  the 
barrack-yard  at  the  first  sound  of  the  drum.  This  premature 
ii\]unction  of  the  adjutant  was  understood  by  the  initiated ;  but 
though  obeyed  by  all,  it  astonished  some  of  the  suboffioers 
who  had  lately  joined  the  regiment.  Two  of  these,  whether  from 
secret  disquietude  at  so  strange  and  mysterious  an  order,  ema* 
nating  merely  from  the  adjutant  and  at  such  an  hour,  or  whether 
with  a  view  to  accomplish  more  literally  in  all  its  details  the  order 
they  had  received,  quitted  the  barracks  after  the  gates  were  closed, 
and  went  to  ask  more  precise  instructions  from  the  oaptain  of 
their  company,  who  was  spending  the  evening  at  a  private 
house  in  town.  The  captain  rose  from  the  table  at  the  sum- 
mons of  his  sergeants,  and  was  astonished  that  such  an  order 
should  be  given  to  his  men,  unknown  to  him  and  in  his  absence; 
he  supposed,  however,  that  it  must  have  emanated  direct  from 
the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  went  at  once  to  interrogate  him  in 
his  turn.  The  lieutenant-colonel,  no  less  sui-jMrised  that  such 
a  summons  should  be  issued  to  his  regiment  without  coming 
through  him,  ascribed  it  to  Oolonel  Toustain,  the  commandant 
of  the  garrison.  He  therefore  hastened  to  his  residence  with 
the  captain,  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  nocturnal  summons,  but 
the  commandant  evinced  the  same  astonishment  as  himself. 
The  idea  of  a  military  plot  which  had  got  wind  some  days 
before,  occurring  at  the  same  instant  to  both,  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  flew  to  the  barracks  to  contradict  the  order,  and  to 
clear  up  the  mystery.  While  he  was  hastening  thither,  one 
of  the  sergeants,  who  had  gone  to  interrogate  their  captain^ 
returned  to  his  post,  and  ingenuously  reoountfd  to  A^jutaat 
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Tdlier  what  he  had  done,  and  the  astonishment  of  his  officer. 
TeUier,  feeling  that  all  must  come  to  light  on  the  return  of  the 
captain  and  the  lieutenant-colonel,  fled,  and  hastened  to  i/ram 
Colonel  Pailhes  and  the  conspirators,  who  were  assembled  at  a 
atfS  on  the  square,  to  provide  for  their  safety.  Pailhes,  who 
was  already  armed  and  dressed  in  his  imiform,  divested  himself, 
as  did  also  his  friends,  of  everything  which  might  denounce 
them,  fled  in  the  darkness  towards  the  gate  commanded  by  the 
conspirator  Manooiy,  and  cleared  it  with  their  principal  ac- 
complices. 

At  the  same  instant  the  Commandant  Toustain,  followed 
by  the  first  group  of  fusiliers  he  could  lay  his  hand  on,  advanced 
towards  the  gate  to  visit  the  post ;  a  group  of  half-pay  officers 
in  plain  dothes  were  chatting  vrith  Manoury  under  the  arch- 
way at  the  draw-bridge;  the  commandant  addressed  them, 
summoned  them  to  declare  their  names,  recognised  them  hj 
^  light  of  the  guard  lantern,  put  them  under  arrest,  and 
consigned  them  to  Manoury*8  charge.  Alarmed  at  this  ren- 
counter, an  indication  of  some  mysterious  assemblages  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ramparts,  the  intrepid  commandant  ordered 
the  gate  to  be  opened,  passed  the  outer  fortifications,  perceived 
at  a  distance  in  the  shade  the  group  of  Carbonari  strangers, 
and  the  accomphces  of  Colonel  Pailhes,  who  had  but  just 
quitted  the  town,  and  were  waiting  under  its  walls  for  the 
arrival  of  Lafayette ;  he  advanced  sword  in  hand  towards  one 
of  the  nearest  conspirators,  whom  he  recognised  by  his  imiform 
and  his  arms  to  be  an  officer  of  the  garrison.  Stretching  forth 
his  hand  to  arrest  him,  the  officer,  a  second  lieutenant  named 
Peugnet,  instead  of  surrendering  ffired  a  pistol  point-blank  at 
M.  de  Toustain,  who  fell  at  his  feet  bathed  in  his  blood.  At 
the  report  of  the  pistol,  the  conspirators  dispersed  by  different 
routes  through  the  country,  foreseeing  that  the  murder  of  the 
commandant  would  effectually  alarm  the  garrison. 

M.  de  Toustain,  however,  was  only  wounded,  the  Cross  of 
St  Louis,  which  he  wore  on  his  breast,  having  deadened  the 
ball.  He  arose,  returned  under  the  archway  of  the  gate,  and 
demanded  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  but  just  before  consigned 
to  th«  guard,  but  he  only  found  the  soldiers  there,  left  to 
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their  own  discretion  by  Manourf,  who  had  hastened  to  flj  wiA 
his  comrades  on  the  discharge  of  the  pistol.     The  troopa* 
haying  turned  out  at  the  voice  of  the  commandant  and  the 
orders  of  the  lieotenant-colonel,  were  drawn  up  on  the  square 
and  upon  the  ramparts^;  while  the  conspirators,  who  were  stiU. 
in  the  suburbs,  hastened  to  escape  in  disguise,  or  to  hide  them* 
sehres  in  safb  asylums  from  the  search  of  the  authorities. 
Carrel  departed  again  during  the  night  for  Neubrisach.     M. 
de  Gorcelles,  Jun.,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  associates  of 
the  directing  committee  of  Carbonarism,  and  the  most  vigilant 
and  affectionate  precursor  of  the  steps  of  M.  de  Lafayette  to 
B^fort,  galloped  off  with  another  Garbonoro  of  Paris,  M.  fiazard, 
to  meet  the  supreme  chief  of  the  abortive  revolution^  on  the 
road  from  B^fort  to  Paris.    A  few  leagues  from  the  former 
placo  they  met  the  general's  carriage,  stopped  it,  recounted  to 
him  in  a  few  words  the  events  whieh  had  rendered  his  arrival 
too  late,  and  even  his  jonm^  a  matter  of  suspicion,  made  him 
retrace  his  steps,  and  take  the  direction  of  Gray  instead  of 
B^rt,  they  themselvee  continuing  their  route  to  Paris.    M. 
de  Lafayette,  thus  stopped  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  his 
presence  even  from  being  taken  as  an  indication  of  his  purpoae» 
pmceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gray,  to  the  house  of  M. 
Martin,  formerly  deputy  from  the  Haute  Saone,  and  connected 
by  ties  of  amity  and  political  feeling  with  the  general,  who  staid 
with  him  for  some  days  under  the  appearance  of  a  friendly 
visit. 

XIX. 

The  mystery  and  the  oaths  of  the  Carbonari,  the  premature 
fidhure  of  the  plot  belore  its  exf^osion,  the  eemfnsion  and 
rapidity  of  movements  all  in  one  evening,  the  nocturnal  flight 
of  the  Carbonari,  by  the  eonniyanoe  of  suMieutenant  Ifanoury, 
the  vigilance  and  rapidity  of  M.  de  Coreelles,  Jun.,  in  giving 
timely  notice  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  to  make  him  change  his  route 
at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  fall  into  the  wreck  of  his  plot, 
and  the  still  warm  blood  <^  the  commandant  of  the  place,  the 
disappearance  of  the  carriage  of  one  ef  the  accomplices,  eoa^ 
tamhig  the  generd'e  tmifbrm,  tfie  ookiar«>  the  taofMe  aipns  ef 
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tiie  roYolution,  which  was  seized  at  an  inn  in  Befort,  sealed  up 
by  the  police,  then  withdrawn  hj  means  of  a  bribe,  and  burnt 
during  the  night,  to  remoTO  all  material  evidence  of  the  attempt, 
•^left  nothing  in  the  hands  of  jnttioe,  or  politicBl  Tengeance,  but 
the  shadow  and  the  fiiding  phantom  of  a  conspiracy.  The 
eifil  and  military  authorities  knew  not  upon  whom  to  lay  their 
han^  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  for  nothing  denounced 
what  was  known  to  aH.  The  tragical  death  of  a  sergeant-major, 
named  WateMed,  who  had  fled  with  A4)utant  Tellisr  into 
Sifitzerfand,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  ths  gendarmes,  alone 
gare  some  weight  to  the  accusation.  At  the  moment  when  the 
gendarmes  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  poblic-house  near  B41e^ 
in  whidb,  Watebled  had  put  up,  he  shot  himself  through  the 
bead,  to  rroid  by  death  all  temptations  to  betray  his  associates. 
Tellier  was  apprehended  beside  the  dead  body  of  his  aooom 
p6ce ;  and  in  him  they  held  the  due,  by  which  they  could 
ascend  from  man  to  man,  up  to  the  prime  mover  of  the  con- 
spiracy.  TVns  clue,  however,  was  broken  before  it  could 
implicate  M.  de  Lafayette,  M:  Manuel,  M.  de  Goreelles,  or  the 
directors  or  hidden  agents  t)f  the  Ventet  and  secret  societies  of 
Paris.  The  researehes  and  the  penalties  of  the  law  only  fell 
upon  obscure  names  and  subordinate  culprits ;  even  these 
penalties  were  moderated  by  the  insufficiency  of  proof,  and  by 
&e  lapse  of  time  which  blunted  the  edge  of  vengeance.  Colonel 
Pailbes  Tellier,  and  two  or  three  of  the  most  prominent  con- 
spirators, were  alone  condemned  to  a  few  years  imprisonment, 
all  the  others  were  either  absent  or  discharged.  Justice,  in- 
stead of  ascending,  stooped  to  the  most  insignificant  instruments, 
as  if  it  feared,  in  ascending  too  high,  to  find  culprits  whose 
names  would  have  given  too  much  popularity  and  too  much 
dignity  to  the  cause.  These  could,  therefore,  renew  with  im- 
pimity,  in  the  shade,  the  series  of  civil  and  military  conspirsr 
des  ;  the  members  of  which,  cut  off  here  and  there  during  two 
years,  left,  as  they  perished,  inviolable  heads  to  the  directing 
Ventei  of  Paris. 
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Another  plot,  partly  spontaneous  and  partly  provoked  by 
the  cunning  of  instigators,  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garon, 
arose  a  few  days  after  oat  of  the  conspiracy  of  Befort     Oaion 
was  one  of  those  disbanded  malcontents  of  the  imperial  army, 
who  were  impatiently  waiting  in  the  idleness  of  their  homes 
until  a  military  revolution  should  reetere  them  to  the  rank,  the 
fortune  and  the  ascendancy  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
camps  of  Napoleon,  and  the  privation  of  which,  by  the  general 
peace,  seemed  to  them  a  deposition  and  an  act  of  injustice  on 
the  part  of  &te.    These  upstarts  of  the  battle-field,  although 
the  public  treasure  was  exhausted  in  paying  them  the  just  in- 
demnity for  their  blood,  could  not  pardon  the  Bourbons  lor  the 
forced  reduction  of  the  troops  and  the  disarmament  of  France. 
Instruments  always  ready  for  the  hand  of  civil  flEU^tions,  they 
offered  themselves  to  every  party,  even  to  the  republicans,  to 
upraise  again  with  their  swords  that  freedom  whidi  they  had 
beaten  down  for  twenty  years  under  the  tyranny  of  militaiy 
power,  and  of  which  they  did  not  become  the  senseless  and 
suspicious  partisans  until  that  freedom  had  proclaimed  itself  the 
enemy  of  the  Bourbons.     This  officer  was  an  assiduous  visitor 
of  Colonel  Pailhes,  in  the  prison  of  Colmar,  where  he  was  de- 
Vained  while  waiting  to  take  his  trial  for  the  Befort  afbir, 
and  also  of  M.  Buchez,  who  was  then  first  broaching  those 
republican  doctrines  and  devotion  which  have  since  made  him 
celebrated,   through  his  constancy  and  moderation.     Gaion, 
who  was  desirous  of  re-connecting,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
broken  frtigments    of  the  B6fort  conspiracy,  but   who  had 
neither  the  prudence,  nor  the  discretion,  nor  the  temponsatiaQ 
of  a  real  conspirator,  occupied  himself,  with  more  noise  than 
sagacity,  in  a  plan  of  escape  for  his  friends.     In  his  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  this  design,  and  to  attempt  at  Colmar 
a  more  fortunate  explosion  than  that  of  Befort,  he  allowed  his 
plans  to  be  easily  seen  through.     The  military  police,  who  sus- 
pected them,  resolved  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  and  to  lead 
them  more  quickly  to  a  head,  in  order  the  more  certainly  to 
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qotth  tbem.  Instmctians  were  acoordinglj  giren  to  some  sul^ 
offioen  ivfao  had  been  soonded  by  G&Ton,  to  affect  the  most 
•bsohrte  derotkm  to  his  cause ;  and  they,  in  pniBuance  of  the 
Olden  they  leceiTed,  assured  him  ot  the  c(mciirrence  of  their 
eomxades.  The  day  ma  fixed  between  the  colonel  and  his 
£dae  aooomj^ices  to  cany  off  a  regiment  of  light-dragoons^  and 
to  btmg  the  sqaadrons  to  a  rendezvons  at  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  town,  niieve  Caron  was  to  be  in  waiting  to  assume  the 
opmma&d,  and  to  lead  them  through  Alsace,  in  order  to  rouse 
to  insarrectiQn  the  towns,  villages,  and  garrisons.  The  credu- 
loQB  officer  suspected  no  snare  in  so  complaisant  and  unanimous 
ML  insarrectiQn,  but  repaired  to  the  post  indicated,  armed  and 
m  regimentals.  The  squadron,  {prepared  by  its  chiefs  for  this 
insorreetkmal  comedy,  mounted  and  rode  out  of  Golmar,  at  the 
hour  appomted,  with  cries  of  "  Vive  Napoleon  III"  met  Carom 
wfaohazaDgaed  them  and  assumed  the  command :  they  followed 
him  ham  Tillage  to  Tillage  upon  the  route  to  Mulhouse,  to  dis- 
corer  his  aooompliees  by  thus  instigating  them  to  insurrection; 
bat  no  one  having  declared  for  them,  they  finished  by  arresting 
as  a  seducer  to  rebellion,  the  chief  of  his  imaginary  insurrec- 
tion. He  was  brought  back  to  Colmar  disarmed,  tied  down  upon 
a  cart,  amidst  cries  of  **  Vive  le  BoiP*  and  tried,  though  dis- 
banded, before  a  court-martial  at  Strasburg.  It  was  in  vain  that 
General  Foy  exclaimed,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  against 
a  form  of  trial  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  his  natural  judges, 
and  against  a  perfidious  and  cowardly  provocation  which  devoted 
to  death  an  unhappy  culprit,  for  a  crime  purposely  prepared  to 
liis  hand.  The  colonel  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  court* 
martial,  and  shot  behind  a  bastion  of  the  citadel ;  while  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  squadron  who  enticed  him  into  the  snare, 
leoeived  in  rank,  in  promotioD,  and  in  gold,  the  price  of  blood 
and  treachery ! 

XXI. 

Similar  executions  expiated,  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  other 
abortiTe  conspiracies  of  the  military  Carbonari.  At  Paris,  a 
sub-officer  of  the  46th  regiment,  who  had  been  presented  to 
U.  de  La&yette,  agitated  his  regiment,  and  enlisted  soma 


oommdkd  for  GtrboiMmm.  Theoe  young  neii«  who  w€K6  pio- 
oeedmg  to  the  garriaon  of  Bodielky  leoeived*  beiore  thej 
q«ittdd  Paris,  enoottxagemettt  and  iostruclaons  from  die  Uddift 
chiefo  of  the  infunrectumal  comaiifttoe.  Being  appriaed  of  an 
approaching  moTement»  whidi  waa  to  break  out  at  Saiuaur,  and 
which  they  were  directed  to  aeoond,  they  had  myatenoua  inter* 
viewa  on  the  road  to  AoebeUe  widi  an  officer  of  artillety  naned 
Delon«  who  announced  to  them  the  a^ioummeut  of  the  plot 
Being  betrayed  by  one  of  their  accontplicet  at  the  moment  thij 
were  concerting  with  the  emiaaaries  of  General  Beiten  the 
actors  of  Sanmur,  they  were  arrested.  Cards  cut  in  two  wasa 
feottd  upon  them,  and  poniards,  aigns  of  their  enrc^ment  intiia 
VmUe,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  Larscbe,  aa 
agent  of  La&yette's.  By  the  confessions  of  some  of  them,  theur 
connection  wastnoed  up  to  the  instigators  of  Paris.  Sergeant 
Bories  and  Captain  Massiaa,  were  conneted  of  haying  had  in^ 
tmoottne  with  Lafayette  himael^  but  they  maintained  a  sfioied 
ailsnoe  as  to  its  nature.  The  whole  orgpnisaftion  oi  French 
citii  and  military  Carbonaria^i  finally  appeared  on  the  trial  of 
M.  Manshangy.  The  air  was  fiUed  with  conspiracies,  with 
machines  and  instruments  of  plotting,  but  the  committee  wUck. 
prompted  and  put  them  in  motion,  remained  imrisible,  tbnugh 
evident  to  all.  The  intrepid  Bories  claimed  for  himself  alone 
the  crime  and  the  punishment;  sentence  of  death  was  pro> 
nounced  by  the  judges  against  him,  and  against  tiuee  {d  liie. 
sub-officers,  the  accomplices  of  his  fault  and  partieipators  in  hit; 
silence.  The  four  condemned  lads  whose  enthuaiaaBU  seduo^ 
tion  and  youth  coiutituted  their  erime,  embraced  and  oonaokd 
each  other  at^he  near  approach  of  death,  bide  iireweU  to  their 
ftmiilies,  and  gave  up  their  Utcs  for  freedcan.  Hm  night,  ^tfan 
torches,  and  the  sobs  of  tiie  speatetars*  tnciasaed  id»e  hofloor  of 
this  pitiful  tragedy.  The  Tribunal  gave  judgment  white  dm>: 
rounded,  unknown  to  itself,  by  the  accomplices  of  the  four 
victims.  Twelve  thousand  Carbonari  from  the  Ventes  of  Paris 
swore  to  rescue  the  convicts  from  panisbment>  by  ranging  them, 
selves  behind  the  ranks  oi  the  gendarmes  who  were  to  line  the 
streets,  and  each  stabbing  one  of  ihe  esscutipners  of  the  sen- 
%me«   OAmw  Mad  jIo  eennptiimd  to  iinmre  Ih^ir  iipap« 
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lith  moii^.  The  gaoler,  desiroos  of  providing  for  hie  family, 
wkOe  he  himself  fled  vith  his  prisoners,  demanded  seventy 
dioiiBaiid  fniios  for  their  ransom.  This  prc^Kwition  being  oom- 
mmieated  to  M.  de  La&jette  was  acceded  to  by  him.  The 
Carbonari  dnbbed  together,  «nd  the  seventy  thousand  iranos 
weTO  caniid  to  the  gaoler,  but  the  police  bdng  apprised  of  the 
trannetkni  pounced  upon  the  liberators  at  the  moment  they 
iiere  coonting  out  the  money.  The  Carbonari  of  the  capitid 
then  leverted  to  the  plan  of  delivering  them  by  open  force; 
thej  agreed  to  group  themselves  in  an  irresistible  mass  in  the 
sfproacfaes  to  the  place  of  execution,  to  surround  the  carts,  to 
cot  the  bonds  of  the  prisoners,  disperse  the  soldiers,  and  bide 
the  four  martyrs  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  to  disguise  them 
under  assumed  characters,  and  to  prepare  and  secure  for  them 
the  means  of  flying  out  of  France.  Colonel  Fabvier,  formeriy 
aide<le-camp  to  Marmont,  the  most  persevering  and  adventurous 
of  the  military  oonqpimtors,  dirteted  iheseefforts  at  escape,  and 
dsvotod  himself  to  them  in  the  most  open  manner.  Bories  and 
the  compamons  of  his  sentence  "were  conveyed  to  the  Concier* 
gerie,  whero  they  were  shut  up  in  separate  dungeons,  the 
gloomy  witnesses  of  the  civic  agony  of  the  Girondists.  They 
conversed  together  aloud  through  the  walls.  One  of  them 
filling  asleep,  his  neighbour  in  the  adjoining  dungeon  awoke 
him,  exclaiming :  "  You  are  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  sleep,  but  in 
two  houra  time  shall  we  not  all  sleep  together  ?  Let  us  at 
least  talk  until  then." 

XXII. 

These  two  hours  having  elapsed,  they  mounted  each  one  of 
the  carts  which  were  to  convey  them  to  the  scafibld.  An 
immense  multitude  crowded  behind  the  lines  of  troops,  in  the 
streets,  on  the  bridges,  and  on  the  squares,  by  which  the  pro- 
cession had  to  pass.  The  condemned  youths,  buoyed  up  with 
secret  hop^s,  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  crowd,  not  doubting  for 
a  moment  that  it  contained  immense  numbers  of  their  accom- 
plices, and  that  thousands  of  hearts  were  beating  there  with 
pity,  indignation,  and  vengeance  in  their  cause.    At  eveiy 
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OMvement  of  the  multitude  they  expected  to  see  thousands  ol 
arms  stretched  forth  for  their  deliTerance ;  but  not  one  arose. 
'Those  innumerable  Carbonari,  of  ¥rhom  their  execution  was 
ilie  condemnation  and  the  shame,  and  who  had  TOwed  in  the 
security  of  their  meetings  not  to  allow  the  death  of  the  victims 
to  be  accomplished  with  impunity,  had  all  Tanished. — as  it 
always  happens  to  all  isolated  conspirators  in  the  presence  of 
indiyidual  danger;  each  reckoning  on  another,  or  distrusting 
his  neighbour,  shut  himself  up  in  his  residence,  or  feigned 
indifference  at  the  critical  moment  that  called  for  self-dcYotion. 
These  secret  societies  tamely  endured,  in  impotence  and  cow- 
ardice, the  rebound  of  the  axe  which  serered  the  four  heads  of 
their  young  martyrs. 

xxni. 

But  their  blood  did  not  estiiiguish  the  flame  of  militaiy 
oonspiracy  which  was  now  fomented  by  the  directing  committee 
in  the  West,  although  the  departments  in  the  vicinity  of  La 
Yendi^e  comprised  that  portion  of  France  where  the  House  of 
Bourbon  had  the  greatest  number  of  partisans  amongst  the 
people  It  was  there,  also,  that  they  had  the  most  implacable 
enemies.  Civil  wars  sow  the  seeds  of  enduring  hatred  amongst 
the  population  of  a  country.  Though  twenty  years  had  rolled 
over  the  feuds  of  the  Bleus  and  the  Blancs,  they  had  not  effaced 
either  its  traces  or  its  memory.  It  was  there  that  philosophy 
and  religion  bad  struggled  hand  to  hand,  between  a  citizen 
class,  aspiring  to  emancipate  the  national  conscience,  and  a 
peasantry  excited  to  madness  in  the  name  of  their  traditional 
and  persecuted  faith.  It  was  there  that  the  greatest  number 
of  emigrants,  or  victims  of  the  scaffolds  which  followed  the  civ^ 
wars,  had  left  the  greatest  maas  of  spoils  and  confiscations  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  purchasers  of  forfeited  estates. 
These  purchasers  of  national  domains,  torn  from  the  church 
and  the  emigrants,  constituted,  especially  in  these  dep.artments, 
a  class  always  uneasy  about  the  preservation  of  riches  so 
cheaply  acquired,  possessed  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
which  they  never  expected  to  ei\ioy  in  security^  so  long  as  the 
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&at  ef  emigmnts,  the  Boarboa  family,  -should  oocapy  tho 
tbrone,  and  meditate  a  restitation  to  their  partisaiia  of  those 
homes  and  poeeeesions  which  they  had  lost  by  fidelity  to 
their  dynul^.    Bennes,  Brett,  St.  Brieuo,  8t.  Malo,  Angers, 
Saomor,  and  Nantes  were   above  all  the   most  important 
MDoliaiiea  ef  the  Paris  Vsnteg,    In  no  other  part  of  France 
wen  the  legimeots  quartered  in  the  provinees  more  actiToly 
agitated  by  the  errii  Garfooiiari,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  more 
pemaatnt  tumpmcy  by  the  oentral  and  directing  Vsntsi  pi 
Fkm.    Alieady  at  the  period  of  the  intended  rising  at  B^fc»rt, 
and  of  the  joamey  of  M.  de  La&yet;te  and  his  pelitScal  aocom* 
plioea  into  Alsaee,  a  simultaneov»  movement  had  been  con- 
ooeted  at  Sanmur,  between  Lieutenant  Delon  of  the  artilleiy, 
General  Berton,  and  the  insurrectional  committee  of  Paris. 
This  moToment,  stopped  for  a  time  by  the  miscarriage  of  that 
sf  B^ifart,  adll  pveeerred  all  its  elements  of  mischief;  and  the 
divseting  committee  msdgated  it  with  the  greater  importunity 
to  lepur,  by  a  brilliant  victory,  the  defeat  of  its  plans  in  Alsaoe 
and  at  Kames.    It  embraced  an  immense  extent  of  proTioces, 
towns,  and  garrisons.    General  Berton  had  intrigued  for,  and 
spalfbed,  rather  than  received,  the  command  of  it,  from  the 
pditical  ringleaders  of  Paris.  This  committee,  which  distrusted 
not  the  MXJkmr  but  the  prudence  of  Berton,  had  preferred 
Geneial  Pajol  to  him  ;  but  Berton,  forestalling  the  orders,  had 
hurried  off  at  first  to  Nantes,  then  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saummr,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  himself  acknowledged 
as  military  chief  by  the  numerous  conspirators  of  the  West* 
A  ooonoil  ef  aetiofi  eomnosed  of  thirty  commissioners  from  the 
Vmum  and  secret  societies  of  these  departments,  had  assembled 
OB  the  17tli  February,  at  the  house  of  a  medical  man  named 
Oitt,  in  the  neighboutheod  ef  Sanmur;  it  had  been  unani- 
mously agreed  that  Berton,  dreseed  In  a  general's  uniform,  and 
escorted  by  all  the  membersof  the  revolutionary  associations, 
should  appear  on  lK»Bebaok  upon  the  puUie  square,  on  the 
market  day,  which  would  attract  a  crowd  of  peasants  to  Saumur; 
that  he  should  summon  to  his  side  the  cavalry  school  and  a 
detachment  of  the  44th  regiment,  of  which  several  ofiEcerB» 
subofficars,  and  pripvate  eridiere  were  initifltod  butednnd  in 
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the  moYement;  that  be  should  oause  the  castle  to  be  ooe«pied 
by  the  National  Guard  of  Saumur,  which  was  devoted  almost 
unanimously  to  the  common  cause ;  that  he  should  proclaim  the 
deposition  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  reign  of  freedom ;  and  that 
having  formed  an  insurrectional  oolumn  of  the  pupils  of  the 
cavalry  school,  the  detachment  of  the  44th,  and  the  volunteers 
horn  town  and  country,  he  should  march  rapidly  upon  Angers, 
to  surprise  that  town  and  carry  off  the  gparrieott.  After  this 
decision  the  council  separated,  having  sub-delegated  the  exe^ 
cutive  details  to  a  committee  of  ten  members,  nuure  constantly 
in  communication  with  General  Berton,  and  more  apt  to  mo> 
difyy  or  to  canry  out  the  resoluticms  according  to  circumstanoes^ 

XXIV. 

But  the  council  had  hardly  separated  when  the  executive 
committee  changed  the  plan,  and  decided  that  the  little  town 
of  Thouars  should  be  the  starting  post  oi  the  enterpnse,  and 
that  the  general,  collecting  around  him  at  £rst  tbe  coimtry 
conspirators,  should  march  at  their  head  upon  Sanmur,  wheiv 
the  example  of  an  insurrection  already  in  arms  would  mofe 
certainly  force  open  the  gates,  and  more  irresistibly  gain  t>ver 
the  troops.  General  Berton, — indifferent  to  the  means»  provided^ 
he  could  signalise  his  hatred  against  the  Bourbons,  and  that 
he  could  avenge  himself  for  the  persecutions  of  whidi  he  «M^d 
be  was  the  victun,  yielded  to  these  iiyunctiona  of  the  executive 
committee, — ^repaired  to  Thouars, — was  received  there  as  a 
lIberatory-*-oonoerted  his  plans  with  the  commandant  of  the 
National  Guaid,  already  initiated  in  the  plot» — ^fixed  oa>1iie 
dith  February  for  the.  day  of  rising, — summoned  to  Hioaare, 
at  the  hour  agreed  upon,  the  conspirators  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  the  deputies  of  distant  committees, — put  on  his 
unifonnyr-mounted  his.  horse, — ordered,  the  tocsin  to  be  rung, 
-^splayed  the  tri-coloured  fiagr— arrested  the  royalist  autho- 
rities,— addressed  proclamations  to  the  army  and  the  people, — 
spread  it  abroad  that  a  government  composed  of  General 
La&yette,  General  Foy,  General  Demar^y,  Benjamin  Con- 
fltent,  Mrr^^Arg»naaQ»  and  M.  de  Kfoatiy,  all  popular  names 
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MiKaniaee  of  Us  mtiapKia^ 


in  tlie  Weft,  was  installed  in  Paris ;  he  then  marched  at  the 
bead  of  a  fiow  hundred  men,  dupes  or  fanatics,  upon  Saumur. 

XXV. 

This  feeble  cohimn  astonished,  without  raising  the  districts 
it  marched  through;  all  i^peared  to  shun  it,  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  prevented  them  from  belieying  that  a 
Tewo^ntkm  aooompJished  at  Paris  could  have  occasion^  for  a 
hundrod  or  two  of  the  National.  Guard  of  Thouars,  to  compel 
the  town  and  garrison  of  Saumur  to  recognise  it  Some,  gen- 
darmes gdloped  off  to  that  town  through  by-roads  to  give 
intelligeooe  to  the  authorities ;  and  Berton,  on  arriving  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Loire  which  runs  beneath  the  ramparts  of 
Sanmnr,  found  the  passage  barricaded,  and  a  detachment  of 
the  eacTtlrj  sehool  dmwn  up  to  oppose  him.  Berton  began  to 
parley,  and  lost  the  night  in  impotent  conferences  with  the 
sddien  and  citizens  who  defended  the  gates.  Meanwhile,  the 
commandant  of  the  castle  sent  a  detaclunent  of  infemtry  and  a 
piece  of  cannon  to  strengthen  the  defence,  and  the  sotu^efet 
ordered  a  chaige  to  he  made  upon  the  bands  of  Berton,  while 
the  town  remained  neutral  and  motionless,  in  spite  of  the  oaths 
80  often  taken  by  the  conspirators.  Berton,  convinced  of  the 
miscarriage  of  the  enterprise,  gave  the  signal  for  retreat ;  and 
his  column  dispersed  amidst  tiie  darkness,  vanishing  like  the 
phantom  of  a  revolution  which,  having  disturbed  the  dreams  of 
the  sleeping  citizens,  left  no  other  traces  on  their  awaking 
than  fugitives,  trials,  and  scaffolds. 

XXVI. 

Meanwhile  Berton,  astonished,  but  not  discouraged  by  his 
defeat,  had  taken  refuge,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  anger, 
in  a  secret  asylum  in  the  department  of  the  Deux-Sevres, 
Delon,  his  evil  genius  and  the  indefatigable  promoter  of  new 
plots,  being  acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  retreat,  informed 
the  general  of  the  arrival  at  Rochelle  of  a  regiment  infected 
with  seditious  VmUe$,  and  ready  Poland  its  sernMS  to  m"^. 
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Attempts  «t  ferslotieiL  Contpimton,  like  emignnti,  aw  sob* 
jeot  to  the  oredali^  of  entbusiasm,  beoaoBe  tkoy  ave  aflfliotacL 
with  the  delirium  of  impatience.  Berton,  however,  had  an 
additional  motive  to  believe  all,  and  attempt  everything. 
Equally  unfortunate  as  unskilful  in  his  expedition  from  Thonara, 
his  aooomplices  ferther  aeooaed  him  of  eowsrdioe,  for  Jw^tng 
withdrawn  his  colnmn  without  having  fired  or  reeeivad  a  angle 
shot  Thia  reproach*  the  wibked  oaliunnj  of  vanquiahed  mm^ 
lAio  endaavomr  to  aaccuae  thamselvea  bj  flinging  aocuaatiopa 
against  their  ohiet  waa  intolerable  to  BerUm,  who  wosldghdlj 
have  restofed  hia  dianeter  evenat  the  expense  of  his  Mood. 
It  was  in  vain  that  ^e  aflkera  the  moat  compromised  widi 
him  in  die  £iial  azpsditioa  to  Saumor,  and  Deloii  himsri^  had 
privatalj  embalmed  at  Boehelle  for  the  Spanlah  ooast.  Barton 
persisted  in  ramaJmng,  and  renewing  at  all  risks  tlra  e^nip^d^ 
ftiaim,  which  the  Carbonari  of  Paris  «ad  of  the  West  demsaded 
of  him  in  revenge  fiur  Satumuw  He  aeoordinglj  watched  for 
hia  opportonily  concealed  in  the  nsxshes  of  Bociiefart. 

The  arrivml  at  ftonmwr,  ef  a  ragimeivt  sf  OarbinseiSt  whidi 
was  desoribed  to  him  ss  a  select  corps  secietlj  sdd  to  ths 
Oairboaaii ;  the  aolicatations  ef  soma  ohisfr  ef  that  aeet  fimn 
the  eamens  ef  Samnmr,  who  hsd  jwt  rstunsd  tern  .Paria» 
where  th^  had  received  the  seders  ef  Xs%ette,  and  atlsndsd 
ckadestiiie  meetingB  at  hia  henss;  the  oartain  oennivaase  ef  a 
qoafter-mastsr  of  the  regimMit^f  OazhiBaesB^  naoisd  WosUbU.  ' 
reoommendad  to  Berton  bj  the  Irisnda  of  Lafagreftts  bimaal& 
and  some  seoeet  eonfevaaces  of  Bsrtisi  with  this  «ibrea€er» 
who  answered  to  him  for  his  legiineni  ;^-*Jisd  daoUsd  tha 
general  on  hastening  the  movement. 

A  final  meeting,  to  concert  ij^  plan  and  to  fix  the  hoar, 
had  been  appointed  to  take  place  in  a  hunting  lodge  in  a  fbreat 
on  the  bordem  of  the  Iieir«^  between  Berten,  hia  prin«i^ 
aoceeftpllesa,  Woelfeld  and  some  of  his  ocsopjrades,  apparent^  - 
engaged  bj  him  is  the  ]^et^  Berton*  with  thai  credulous  aim* 
pHeity  whkh  hsd  betmjed  Oalonel  Caron  into  the  most  duassy 
snarss  of  the  polise,  and  winch  oftm  chsinotorisea  military 
ooDspirators,  mshed.  with  his  eyes  sbiit  upoa  nnn.    While  the 
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BmdnOftU  wui  wshiiig  in  the  hmiCiiig  lodge  withoiit  tupifion^ 
for  the  arrival  of  the  GaiboDui  diiefs  fincMm  the  oouitiy,  who 
nm  to  he  pment  at  the  intemew,  the  qiiarter>iiiaateraniTed« 
fbUoved  by  four  anh-offioeii  of  hie  nfpmmt,  anaed  with  eahiii, 
patc^and  carhiiiea;  leeogniaed  the  place,  aaoeoded  to  the 
xwm  in  whidi  Berton,  nnanned,  waa  aitting  with  Bandrillet 
wfOSL  a  camp  hedatead,  preaentad  hie  oomxadea  to  the  ganexal, 
aa  men  devoted  to  hia  enteipxiaa,  xnapixed  the  two  eooapixatoia 
with  eeofidence,  and  drank  with  them  to  the  anooaea  of  the 
nadeftaka^.  IlMn  aaddenlj  ehanging  hia  aaaomed  ohaiactert 
lie  arreated  them  in  the  name  of  the  King,  kept  tham  motioo* 
Itas  under  the  moislea  of  hia  eomndea*  flarhinea»  deaoended 
Umedf  into  ^e  eoait>7ard  of  the  adilaiy  honse,  preaeoted  hia 
<Hm  eaibine  towaida  the  avenoe,  ahot  dead  at  hia  £Mi  the  firat 
of  the  eon^diaten  who  rode  v^  to  the  xendearona  aaeigned  hj 
Barton,  m^de  die  odieiB  flj  at  ^  noiae  of  the  diachaige* 
bttrrioaded  himself  in  the  house  idule  waiting  the  ani?al  of  a 
detacAmont  of  eaihinaen,  apprised  hefoxefaaod  of  hia  atiatagem 
and  Ilia  pr«y,  oonaigned  Bexton  and  Bandrillet  to  their  ohiurge, 
and  brooght  them  into  the  prison  of  Samnm',  tied  and  half 
naked,  with  cries  of  '<  Vpp$  I»  B^T  and  *'  Down  with  the 
Bonapartists!'* 

Berton  bora  hia  xefrerae  with  intfopidity.  Bandrillet  con- 
fessed that  he  had  gone  to  Paria  to  xeceiTe  the  instroetions  of 
the  dimodng  eommittee,  at  the  hooae  of  M.  de  Lalajette 
hifflself,  and  tiiat  thia  diief  had  aaid  to  &nmdmenil,  one  of  the 
ivitiiesses  of  this  interriew,  ''Oonrage,  my  ftiendl"  Being 
soon  sifcer  reprimanded  for  this  confessiQii  bj  one  of  bis  fellow 
captiYes,  BandiiUet  aasertad  that  he  did  not  know  Genexal 
lifejette,  bat  pretended  that  thej  had  imposed  vfcn  him  in 
Paris,  by  presenting  bim  to  a  sort  of  tepmsentatiTe  ^  the 
general,  a  short  &t  yomsg  man,  of  a  florid  oompleaion  and 
idiaggy  aspect,  instead  of  the  almost  venerable  appearance, 
lofty  figore,  pale  features,  white  wig,  and  bending  attitude,  the 
real  iSsatnres  of  the  then  aged  Lafisyette.  It  was  not,  however, 
^e  object  to  look  so  high  for  culprits,  government  being  afraid  of 
rendering  ih4  scaibid  too  illustrious.  The  trial  was  long* 
barth>  and  yematkabte  i»r  the  maaabaw  of  tim  spwMsdi.    9Mtt» 
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genenmsl  J  gave  up  hk  life  undefended,  to  spare,  as  mndi  as 
laj  in  his  power,  Uiat  of  the  victims  of  his  temerity. 

Six  of  the  principal  ringleaders  of  the  movement  were  eon* 
demned  to  death;  but  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  being im< 
plored  bj  the  wives  or  mothers  of  the  culprits,  obtained  the 
King's  pardon  for  four  of  them.  Berton  and  Dr.  GafiK,  who 
had  long  given  him  an  asjlum,  and  who  had  placed  in  hia 
hands  the  clue  to  the  conspiraej,  were  alone  sacrificed  as  an 
example,  with  a  view  to  the  extinction  of  the  Carbonari  sect* 
The  unfortunate  doctor,  who  merited  a  better  fate  for  hia 
private  qualities,  and  whose  onlj  crime  was  too  ardent  a  love 
of  liberty,  prevented  his  execution  by  suicide.  While  the 
priest,  who  had  been  summoned  to  his  bedside  to  exhort  him 
to  resignation  and  repentance,  was  fulfilling  his  pious  mission, 
Gaffll,  covering  his  head  all  over  with  the  counterpane  of  hit 
bed,  as  if  to  conceal  his  tears,  opened  his  veins,  and  silentlj 
allowed  his  life  to  ebb  out  with  his  blood.  The  death-rattle 
alone  apprised  the  good  father  ^of  the  suicide  of  his  penitent, 
and  on  lifting  the  counterpane  he  found  nothing  but  the  dead 
body. 

XXVIL 

Berton  braved  the  Boafibld,  and  died  exclaiming,  **  Long 
live  France  and  freedom !"  After  this,  trials  and  ^^x^w^^tjomi 
continued  to  dismay  and  stain  with  blood,  for  several  months, 
the  easteom  and  western  provinces  of  France,  devouring  obscure 
victims,  while  the  chiefo  of  the  FmtM,  of  the  insurrectimiel 
committees,  and  of  the  oentzal  societies  of  Paris,  pl^ouded 
themselves  in  mystery,  and  severed  the  due  of  eomplici^ 
which  might  otherwise  ascend  to  them ;  audaciously  deling 
all  accusation,  and  indignantly  spuming,  from  the  tribonet 
suspicions  which  they  ascribed  wholly  to  calumny. 

This  hypocriticd  assumption  of  legality  and  innocence, 
which  the  principal  members  of  these  hidden  conspiraciea 
a£fected,  in  the  foce  of  the  Frendi  government  and  of  posterity, 
corrupted  the  conscience  of  liberal  youth,  and  even  the  very 
souroe  of  liberty  itself.  Men  who  mask  their  principles,  do-, 
gwide  IhoMWhtss  from  tba  exeroise  of  frankness,  the  most 
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noble  attdbate  of  tnith.    The  greater  part  of  those  who  at  that 
period  mixed  themselves  up  with  these  miderhand  machi- 
nitions  of  hidden  sects,  contracted  thereby  habits  of  dissimti- 
litaon«  o£  snfamissiTe  patriotism,  of  gloomy  thought,  of  duplidty 
of  opinion^  of  concealed  audacity  and  public  apostacy,  which 
are  the  direct  qfiposites  of  real  civism.    Liberty,  wMch  is  a 
▼ilrtae,  must  be  served  by  virtues  and  not.  by  vices.    Obscurity 
is  a  vice  in  the  struggles  ol  opinion.  .  Those  who  would  defend 
liber^,  sliould  have  the  courage  to  avow  it,  and  the  fortitude 
to  die  for  it     M.  de  Lafayette,  M.  de~  Garcelles,  jim.,  the 
ohiefii  and  d^aties  of  the  Paris  Fimtey,-— of  whom  history  has 
now  revealed  the  plots,  under  the  veil  of  the  Oarbonajdsm, 
which  they  had  imported  from  Naples  and  Madrid, — fruitlessly 
agitated  their  country,  when  they  concealed  the  hand  which 
stirred  up  the  sectarians.     They  imwittingly  depraved  it  also, 
by  subjecting  truth  and  virtue  to  darkness,  to  intrigue,  and  to 
the  practice  of  falsehood  and  of  crime ;  they  hollowed  out  with 
their  own  hands  those  caverns,  where  more  perverse  and  more 
radical  conspirators  were  afterwards  to  bury  and  to  hatch  their 
plots  against  liberty  itself;  they  made  the  framework,  and 
recruited  the  camps  of  conspiracy,  those  crimes  and  baseness 
of  free   governments.      They  sometimes,   aud  with  reason, 
accused  Jesuitism  of  dissimulation,  of  intrigue,  and  of  falsehood, 
to  change  religion,  the  most  sacred  blessing  of  humanity,  into 
a  work  of  darkness,  a  conspiracy  of  the  deity ;  and  they  them- 
selves made  of  liberty  a  sect  of  zealots  of  humanity,  a  conspiracy 
of  culprits,  startled  at  their  own  thoughts  as  if  they  were 
criminaL     This  is  not  the  way  to  serve  either  God  or  man. 
Monk  and  Marat  concealed  themselves,  the  one  in  his  hypo- 
crisy, the  other  in  his  cavern,  the  former  to  sell  the  liberty, 
and   the   latter   the   blood   of  his  country.     Sidney  showed 
himself  and  died  in  open  day  for  it,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  his  country *s  freedom.     This  is  the  true  conspiracy,  to  speak 
and  die  for  our  right  in  the  face  of  tyranny.     All  other  is 
impotent  or  criminal ;  for  instead  of  avowing,  it  dissembles, 
and  instead  of  combatting,  it  buries  itself.     Liberty  and  public 
morals  in  France  are  still  expiating,  and  will  long  expiate  this 
enor  of  M.  de  LafEvyette,  of  the  Bonapartists,  and  of  the  oppo- 
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flitkii  liberals  of  thai  time.  AmoDgst  the  young  men,  such  as 
M.  de  Coroelles  and  his  poUtieal  acoonplieea,  joath«  lelation- 
ahip,  iaesperienoe*  aidour,  deieieBoe  for  the  moral  authoritf  of 
more  nature  men*  the  f^oij  of  aerriog  a  popolar  and  repnbbean 
eanee,  under  a  chi^  whose  name  was  identified  with  pofnlarity 
and  repablieanssm»  until  the  dxj  he  £oil(Bited  both  one  and  the 
other,  hj  alyuring  them  before  a  nsmper  of  the  throne,  all 
theee  might  eerre  tm  an  excuse  for  their  error ;  but  lor  a  partgr- 
chief  like  Lafaijette«  grown  old  in  the  tests  and  the  lessons  of 
political  soience»  these  eonspirseies  were  more  then  an  emr, 
th^  were  a  miseoostniotum  of  his  eaose,  and  a  eisnmtioB  of 
libengr. 


BOOK  FOBTI£IH. 

InsN  m  comiedkn  with  tbe  SjMuiiah  Bevolntion-^New  oomtklicatioiui — 
hmanctioD  at  Madzid— Yiotory  of  the  popolar  partj-— The  Jrmy  qf 
ike  FtUh  in  Catalonia  and  the  Ffrebees — ^Petpieziiy  of  the  French 
gofcnMUBt— LomB  JLVlii.  nataraUj  bat  little  inclined  fixr  intenren-  - 
tkn— Ixaminaticii  of  the  qaeatioQ  imder  ita^ifiexent  aspects,  intema- 
tknal  rights,  and  the  interest  and  dignify  of  the  crown — Indeciuon  of 
M.  de  Villdle — Congress  of  Verona — MM.  de  Montmorency  and'De 
Chateanbriand :  flnctoations  of  the  latteiv-Foreign  diplomatists : 
Lord  Castkreagh,  and  MM.  de  Kesselrode^  Pozzo  cK  Borgo,  Metter- 
nidi,  and  Hardenbeiqg— Conferences :  the  Congress  almost  nnani-' 
moiisly  decides  im.  interyeniaon — ^Internal  divisiims  of  the  nunistiy  on 
this  snlject — Retirement  of  M.  de  Montmorency — Opening  of  the 
SessVoQ  of  the  Chambers  :  MM.  MoU,  Boyer  Collard,  and  Hyde  de 
KeoYiUe — ^Bpeech  of  M.  de  Chateaabriand— Speech  of  Mannel: 
stcrmy  incident;  expolrion  of  the  orator — ^Protest  of  the  Oppontion*— 
The  interfention  is  decided  on  (1828.) 


I. 

Whateyeb  may  have  been  the  errors  of  the  goyemment  of  the 
Restoration  at  this  period,  it  is  impossible  for  an  impartial 
historian  to  dissemble  the  extreme  dangers  which  Louis  XY III. 
and  his  ministers  had  to  encounter,  amidst  tlie  internal  conspi- 
ncies,  a  few  of  which  we  have  narrated,  and  with  the  example 
before  them  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Piedmont,  whence  the  conta- 
gion of  military  roTolutions  and  secret  societies  had  been 
propagated  eTen  through  the  army, — the  last  support  of  thrones. 
It  was  no  longer  the  cause  of  the  French  Bourbons  alone  which 
was  tottering,  but  that  of  all  sovereigns  and  of  all  monarchies. 
It  was  more,  it  was  the  cause  of  all  ancient  establishments, 
which  were  sapped  through  all  Southern  Europe  by  new  ideas 
and  modem  institutions.  The  North  itself, — Germany,  Prussia, 
and  RoflBia — felt  this  passion  for  uniyersal  renovation  penetrate 
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every  portion  of  its  rut  extent ;  teaching  eveiywhere  the  new 
oirth  of  ideas,  the  reformation  of  laws  and  public  worship,  the 
emancipfttion  of  peoples,  and  the  active  participation  of  the 
governed  in  the  affidrs  of  government  Whole  nations,  slum- 
bering until  then  like  (Greece  in  servitude,  began  to  shake 
their  chains,  and  to  iMmimtinieatd  io  tfce  ttrf  confines  of  Asia 
the  electric  shock  pf  popular  commotion,  and  national  regenera- 
tion. This  wa$  the  work  of  seven  yean  of  peace  and  freedom 
of  thought  in  Fnulce.  The  Bourbons  had  bestowed  upon  their 
cemitry  a  hm  pnas  and  free  pMdiammtaiy  discossioii,  and  this 
reign  ef  peaoe  $md  Kberty  of  fham^U  xe^arbontiBg  from  Paris 
and  London,  through  Itiily,  Spain,  and  Greece,  W  not  been 
tardy  in  igniting  tbe  revolutionary  elements,  accumulated  and 
kept  down  for  nges  past  in  the  capitak  of  those  countries.  By 
a  natural  sebovid  these  revolutions,  repressed  at  Turin  and  at 
Naples,  fermenting  and  combatting  in  Greece,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallacfaia,  tiinrnphant  and  enraged  in  Spain,  reacted  as  a  ter- 
rible stinuilus  to  ^emulation  in  France,  upon  its  press,  its 
tribune,  its  youth,  and  its  army.  The  Oonsutoticm  proclaimed 
at  Cadiz,  which  left  nothing  of  royalty  in  existenoe  but  the 
name,  which  surpassed  in  democracy  the  French  Constitution 
of  1791,  and  which,  in  reality,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
republic  masked  by  a  throne,  dimmed  the  popularity  even  of 
the  charter  oi  Louis  XVm.  and  the  mixed  constitution  oi 
Great  Britain.  The  liberal  and  revolutionary  portion  of  France 
j  blushed  for^te  timidity  in  the  theories  of  modem  govenunenti 
<  in  comparison  with  a  nation  like  Spain,  which  at  the  very  first 
step  had  atlaioed  a  complete  realisation  of  the  philosc^j 
of  1789,  even  to  religious  liberty  m  tbo  land  of  the  Jn^pyi* 
tion,  tbe  reclaiming  of  its  soil  froati  its  ssc^dotal  power  in  a 
countiy  of  mooastio  feudality,  and  the  dethronement  of  kinga  i^ 
a  nation  v?bore  absolute  royalty  was  a  dogma,  and  where  kkigp 
constituted  a  religioo.  Every  fresh  instance  of  audacity  of  the 
Madrid  revolution  was  applauded,  and  proposed  for  imitation  to 
the  army  and  the  people  of  France.  The  most  vehement 
speeches  of  tbe  orators  of  the  Cortes,  the  leading  articles  of  the 
ultra-liberal  joumale  of  tbe  Pf^inst^  the  commotions,  tbo 
insurrections,  the  anarchy  of  the  Spanish  revolution  infiiamed 
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witfi  endiiiBiasni  the  l^erol  i^ppoMtion  of  Paris  :  eveiy  Tictorj 
of  tin  fatfcak  of  Madrid  over  the  priesthood,  or  the  thione, 
ms  m  triumph  pfibU<dy  oelebfuted  hf  the  levolutioniets  of 
F^aiftoe.  Bpain  ¥718  Terging  en  a  repabiio,  and  a  fepuhhe  pro- 
daimed  on  the  other  dde  of  the  Pyrenees  uTould  sweep  away  the 
dnmiettfllie  Bonriwns  inFrsnoe.  Europe  was  sUppmg  away 
ficom  tmder  Ha  maotoMBB ;  eiFeryone  felt  this,  and  none  more 
than  the  TOfvi^atioiiktB  of  Paris  themselTes.  How,  therefore, 
codd  the  Boorhone  and  thdr  partisatts  ML  to  peroeiTe  it  ?  War 
was  in  6ct  dedared  between  them  and  their  enemies,  and 
Sfpain  waa  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  there  that  the  Bonriiona 
most  aland  or  isH,  and  w9Mr  ean  blame  them  for  anroiding 
the  htter  ahematiYe  ? 

JI. 

The  Eng  and  his  mli^stefs  were  far  from  wishing  to  eom^ 
bat  the  Spanish  rerolntbn  by  an  armed  intervention.  Th^ 
had  neither  dared  nor  desired  to  do  it  at  Naples  and  at  Turin, 
and  they  much  less  desired  or  dared  to  do  it  at  Madrid. 
Louis  XVIII.,  a  prince  imbued  during  his  youth  with  the  re- 
forming principles  of  1789,  hostile  to  aristocracies,  refractory 
to  the  sacerdotal  yoke,  full  of  disdain  for  monastical  despo- 
tism, of  horror  for  the  Inquisition,  and  of  doubt  as  to  absolute 
power;  subsequently  accustomed  by  his  long  residence  in 
Engknd  to  a  system  of  representation,  of  freedom,  and  of 
poblic  opinion,  which  relieves  the  monarch  from  a  load  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  assists  him  to  reign  in  accordance  with  the 
wanta  and  the  spirit  of  the  peo{de,  by  checking  him  in  a  false 
coarse  and  supporting  him  in  a  just  one  ;  convinced,  moreover, 
by  the  certain  tact  oi  his  own  intelligence,  of  the  necessity  of 
compounding  with  the  age,  and  of  relieving  thrones  from  the 
decays  of  time,  to  render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  new-bom 
laoe  of  man;  Louis  XVIII.  had  seen  with  satisiactioil  the 
Bourbons  of  Naples  and  of  Madrid  either  bestow  upon  their 
subjects,  or  accept  from  them  representative  institutions,  an- 
alogous to  his  own  Charter.  He  had  been  even  flattered  in  his 
$udm  by  these  imitations  of  his  wisdom^  and  he  would  have 
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rqoioed  to  see  all  Europe  representatiTe,  and  oonstitatiOQal 
mooarohj  take  its  liBefrom  him.    The  title  of  the  legislator  of 
thrones  was  the  oalj  title  of  paoifio  gloiy  to  which  at  his  age 
he  could  aspire,    lliis  title  wonld  magnify  his  memoiy  in 
fhtare  times,  through  all  the  hranches  of  his  family,  and  all 
the  liheral  monarchies  of  which  he  might  be  the  example  and 
the  patron.    A  system,  which  should  conciliate,  in  him  and  lus 
EBoe,  the  rojal  miyesty  with  republican  liberty,  had  nothing  in 
it  that  did  not  harmonise  with  his  disposition,  his  birth,  and  his 
ideas.    His  wish,  thereforet  was  not  to  stifle,  but  to  moderate 
and  counsel  the  Spanish  vsTolution.    He  justly  thought  at  the 
commencement  that  a  constitutional  monarchy,  regular  and 
progressiye,  established  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
under  a  Bourbon  dynasty,  would  confirm,  instead  of  shaking, 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  his  fiEunily  in  France.     He  had 
thought  the  same  with  respect  to  Naples  and  Turin;    but 
Europe,  led  away  by  Austria,  had  coerced  him  at  Troppau  and 
at  Laybach :  it  was  not,  however,  from  conviction,  but  from  his 
isolated  and  feeble  position,  that  he  had  tolerated,  rather  than 
acquiesced  in  the  European  inlemention  in  Italy. 

m. 

But  revolutions  rarely  moderate  themselves  before  they 
have  run  the  fatal  round  of  exaggeration  of  principles,  of 'illu- 
sions, and  of  violence,  which  constitute  the  law  of  these  great 
displacements  of  things  and  ideas.  In  order  that  revolutions 
may  be  effected  with  innocence,  equity,  and  moderation,  it  is 
essential  that  the  peoples  who  accomplish  them  be  already,  and 
long  before,  prepared  for  that  purpose  by  such  an  exercise 
of  freedom  and  public  opinion,  as  may  have  difiEused  great  in 
telligence  and  ^eat  morality  amongst  the  masses.  Spain 
possessed  none  of  these  advantages  when  its  revolution  burst 
forth,  much  more  like  a  militazy  conspiracy  than  an  evidence  of 
the  mature  will  of  the  nation.  Its  people,  magnificently  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  heroism,  intelligence  and  greatness  of 
soul,  was,  however,  the  most  backward  of  all  Europe  in  its 
jpstitaitions.    The  struggle,  at  once  national  and  religious^ 
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wbkk  it  bad  to  iwuTitain  against  the  Moon,  to  reoonquer  its 
tamtoiy  and  its  independence,  thus  combining  in  one  flame  of 
entliiisiBsm  its  &ith  and  its  nationality,  had  left  upon  its  dia- 
meter an  ingress  of  violence  and  superstition,  in  which  the 
priest,  tiie  soldier,  and  the  executioner,  were  mingled  as  it  were* 
in  the  same  indiyidoal,  and  their  respective  qualitiea  summed 
up  together  in  the  Inquisition.    This  inquisition,  a  perpetual 
mito  da/s,  suspended  over  conscience  and  liberty,  and  inven- 
ted by  ^be  war  of  races  to  puige  the  soil,  had  indurated  the 
chaneter  of  the  Spanish  people.   Cruelty,  sanctified  by  religion, 
human  victims  burned  for  their  belief  by  a  slow  fire  at  the 
stake,  i^fored  up  as  a  iqpectaclo  and  a  holocaust  to  heaven  and 
to  men,  had  sti^ed  all  feeling  of  humanity  in  this  nation.     It 
had,  still  further,  hermetically  sealed  up  Spain  against  every 
ny  of  intelligence  and  liberty  from  the  rest  of  Europe ;  science 
and  civilization  were    only  known  there  as  words  of   evil; 
phiksopby  hid  itself  there  as  a  mystery,  and  brooded  as  a  ven- 
geance ;  its  manners  were  deptaved;  its  monks  reviving  the 
middle  ages,  in  one  place  possessors  of  all  its  wealth,  in  another 
sanctifying  mendicity ;  the  court  itself  was  only  absolute  over 
the  people  in  virtue  of  its  subjection  to  the  priesthood.     The 
sacerdotal  police  had  the  power  of  citing  even  the  conscience  of 
its  kings,  and  did  not  withhold  its  hand  before  the  sovereign 
pontiff  himself.     Egyptian  in  its  institutions,  African  in  its 
character,  and  Italian  in  its  manners ;  such  was  Spain  when  the 
invasion  of  Napoleon  forced  its  gates  with  an  armed  hand,  and 
awoke  in  this  great  but  slumbering  people  the  heroism  of  in- 
dependence, and  the  bitterness  of  vengeance  against  the  foreigner 
who  was  doing  violence  to  its  nationality. 

IV. 

Such  were  the  elements  of  an  internal  revolution  in  Spain, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  public  defence  during  the  interreg- 
num assembled  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  and  when  the  nation, 
availing  itself  of  its  re-<x)nquered  independence,  wished  to  repay 
itself  for  its  saorifices  by  obtaining  its  recognition  from  the 
King,  to  whom  it  had  restored  his  crown.    The  people  were 
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i^tjiticd  without  being  enlightened,  the  anny  in  a  state  of  in* 
surreotion   without  strength*  the    King  conquered  but  not 
chained,  the  church  threatened  without  being  rooted  from  the 
bearti  of  the  pe<^e,  and  the  monks  despoiled  without  being 
destiojed*    There  was  in  aueh  •  stats  of  things  all  the  ingre^ 
dienta  id  anarchy  and  of  long  ciTil  wars  to  be  waded  through, 
before  the  nation  could  arrite  at  one  id  those  regular  transae* 
tionsthat  determine  areTolution.    These  ingredients,  as  we 
haTe  recounted  in  the  i»eoeding  Tolume,  had  produced  their 
natural  consequences.     The  constitution  of  the  Cortes  had 
proved  horn  its  installation  nothing  but  a  legal  arena,  open  to 
alltheconspiraeiesof  thepartyof  theEingandof  theChurch,  and 
toall  the  seditions  of  the  radical,  or  demagogue  party.  A  republic 
ofevij  prodmmed  might  have  produced  as  many  political 
storms,  but  certainly  less  violenoe  than  this  perpetual  end  m- 
testine  conflict  between  a  degraded  royalty,  whidi  could  not 
endure  its  debasement  without  resistance,  and  liberty  always 
threatened  which  could  only  deiend  itself  by  expression.    This 
was  the  besetting  sin  of  1701  renewed  in  Spain ;  a  King  with* 
out  the  attributes  of  a  monarchy,  and  a  sovereign  assembly 
without  the  attributes  of  a  republio.    Ferdinand  VII.,  equally 
unfortunate  as  Louis  XVI*,  but  less  virtuous,  was  progressing 
like  him,  from  crisis  to  crisis,  to  captivity,  and  to  the  scaflbld. 
This  resemblance  in  the  destiny  oi  the  two  monarchs  and  the 
two  countries,  alarmed  Europe.    Every  prince  felt  himself 
outraged  upon  his  throne  by  the  outrages  which  the  revolution 
heaped  upon  Ferdinand,  constantly  threatened  by  the  sword 
suspended  over  his  head.    He  was  no  longer  merely  the  King 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  the  prototype  of  royalty,  the  client  of 
all  crowned  heads :  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  would  be  the 
self-abandonment  of  kings  themselves.    After  the  examples  of 
Charles  I.  in  England,  and  Louis  XVI.  in  France,  Uie  un- 
punished trial  and  eicecution  of  a  king  by  his  pec^e  at  Madrid 
must,  anH)nf  the  European  nations,  have  invested  revolutions 
and  peoples,  with  a  public  right,  that  would  make  of  thrones  a 
mere  step^ng-stone  to  the  scaffold. 

It  could  not  be  concealed  that  Spain  wise  at  this  momeali 
hastening  on  t»  this  crisis. 
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V. 

On  the  7th  July,  the  people  of  Madrid  were  besieging  the 
rojal  guards  even  in  the  oonrta  of  the  pakee.  The  blood 
which  had  been  shed  of  the  King's  defenders  had  been  a^nged 
by  thafcroC  some  of  the  Natioiud  Guard,  fomenters  of  the  dis- 
torbanoe.  The  soldiers  of  the  guard  had  even  massacred  a 
juQOg  offieer,  named  liwdabani,  who  had  endeavoured  to  it- 
stiaio  their  ioiy.  The  dead  body  of  LandabnTu,  who  was 
knewn  to  the  people  by  hie  popular  opinions,  had  been,  as  it 
veie,  the  standard  of  a  more  nnanimous  sedition.  Even  the 
army  itself  led  awi^  by  the  National  Gbard,  or  by  the  excited 
fluiltitade,  had  sonoonded  the  palaee,  and  summoned  the  guard 
to  disperse.  The  King,  who  thought  himself  sure  of  the  assis- 
tmee  of  other  oorps  oaatoned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  re- 
aatod  the  disarming  and  the  disbanding  of  his  guards.  A 
hollow  Unioe  was  then  agreed  up<m  for  some  hours  between  the 
partieB.  The  people  retired  to  a  distance  from  the  palace,  in 
which  Ferdinand  shut  himself  up  with  his  six  most  devoted 
battalions,  the  remainder  of  his  guards  being  encamped  outside 
the  city.  In  this  mutually  threatening  attitude  of  the  King 
and  his  subjects,  a  negociation  was  opened  between  Ferdinand 
and  the  Cortes  for  some  pacific  modifications  in  the  constitu- 
tion, to  satisfy  the  principal  grievances  of  royalty. 

These  might  have  been  accepted  by  the  King,  but  news 
of  the  rising  of  some  regiments  which  were  advancing  upon 
Madrid  to  avenge  his  cause,  confirmed  him  in  his  resistance, 
and  he  demanded  to  be  restored  to  almost  absolute  power. 
This  raised  the  fury  of  the  people  to  madness.  The  battalions 
of  the  guard  encamped  outside  the  walls  joined  their  forces, 
and  marched  during  the  darkness  in  three  columns  towards 
the  Square  of  the  Constitution,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
battalions  which  were  barricaded  in  the  palace,  and  to  carry 
off  the  King,  or  reduce  the  city.  The  National  Guard  and  the 
people,  at  first  astonished,  rallied,  ovendielmed  the  royalist 
columns  vrith  volleys  of  grape-shot  in  the  narrow  streets,  and 
drove  them  back  vanquished  into  the  country.    The  King 
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being  forced  in  the  retirement  of  his  palace,  affected  to  think 
he  was  delivered  by  the  people  from  the  coercion  of  his  guards; 
he  clapped  his  hands  in  his  balconj  at  his  own  defeat,  and 
signed,  under  a  more  real  coercion,  an  order  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  defenders.  Executions  sanction  sedition.  The 
troops  fluctuated  between  the  parties,  in  a  state  of  indecision ; 
demagoguid  clubs  reigned  in  the  towns  in  the  place  of  the 
laws;  the  priests  raised  the  country  in  insurrection,  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  the  King.  Bands  were  formed,  which 
became  the  Armies  of  ike  Faith :  they  instituted  a  wandering 
regency,  which  excited  the  proyinces,  forbade  all  obedience  to 
the  captive  monarch,  and  to  the  reprobate  constitution ;  then 
established  itself  amongst  the  mountains  branching  from  the 
Pyrenees,  levied  troops  and  taxes,  and  pushed  forward  its 
liberating  columns  to  the  very  gates  of  Madrid. 

These  royalist  and  Catholic  insurrectious  made  of  Catalonia 
and  Blsoay  a  second  Yend^o;  but  the  combats  there  were 
assassinations,  the  soldiers  executioners,  and  the  casualties  of 
legitimate  warfare  were  responded  to  by  murder  and  conflagni* 
tion.  Providence  added  to  this  scourge  t>{  Spain  a  pestilential 
malady,  which  decimated  Barcelona  and  the  other  towns  on 
the  coast  The  civil  war  threw  the  power  at  Madrid  into  the 
hands  of  the  ultra-revolutionists ;  wi^  one  hand  they  held  the 
King  in  bondage,  and  triumphed  over  the  royalist  insurrection 
with  the  other.  The  regency,  with  the  wreck  of  the  Army  of 
the  Faith,  took  refuge  in  France,  as  at  another  Coblentz,  from 
whence  they  agitated  their  countiy,  recruited  their  £)rces,  and 
armed  themselves  to  invade  it  afresh. 

The  French  government,  being  compelled  by  its  Chambers 
to  an  apparent  neutrality,  formed  an  army  of  observation  in 
the  Pyrenees,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  the  frontiers 
from  the  invasion  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  French  liberals 
were  indignant  at  this  measure,  which  concealed,  according  to 
their  orators,  a  hostile  intention  under  the  mask  of  prudence. 
The  tribune  resounded  with  the  accusations  of  Benjamin 
Constant,  of  Manuel,  of  Casimir  Perier,  and  of  General  Foy, 
against  the  hidden  complicity  of  the  government  with  the' 
Armiif  of  the  Faith,    The  church  and  the  royalist  parties,  on 
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the  ooQtnuy,  marmiired  against  the  timid  inaction  of  the  King, 
who  ooDtemplated,  without  daring  to  declare  himself,  the  depo- 
titioa  of  a  prince  of  his  house,  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchj, 
and  the  profi&nation  of  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  in  a 
kingdom  torn  bj  the  same  Motions  that  had  immolated  his 
hrodier.  The  northern  powers,  for  a  moment  undecided  at 
the  oonfefenees  of  Troppau  and  of  Laybach,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  awaiting  some  new  excesses  in  Spain  to  give  them  a  more 
evident  right  of  intervention  in  this  crisis  of  monarchies, 
convoked  France  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  where  the  Empe* 
rore  of  Rossia  and  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ambassadors  of  France, 
were  to  meet  and  deliberate  in  concert  on  the  propriety  of  war 
or  neutrality  in  the  affidrs  of  the  Peninsula. 

Su<^  was  the  situation  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Europe, 
it  the  moment  when  M.  de  Villele  was  called  upon  to  declare 
his  policy,  through  his  plenipotentiaries,  at  this  congress.  No 
minister  was  ever  summoned  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
to  form  a  resolution  more  urgent,  more  decisive,  and  more 
irrevocable,  between  two  extremes  of  nearly  equal  danger  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  M.  de  Villele  possessed  intelligence 
sufficiently  vast  and  aufficiently  lucid  to  solve  this  problem ; 
but  had  he  freedom  and  firmness  enough  to  bring  it  to  a  just 
termination  ?     This  the  result  will  show. 

VI. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  unprovoked  intervention  of  France 
in  the  internal  crisis  of  Spain,  was  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  public  right  and  natural  equity,  under  which  reposes  the 
inviolability  of  nations.  It  was  to  exhibit  itself,  as  it  were, 
the  day  after  the  great  intervention  of  £urope  in  France,  an 
example  of  the  violation  of  that  free-will  of  nations  which  had, 
with  so  much  justice,  been  claimed  for  France  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna ;  it  was  to  abandon  the  nature  of  all  institutions, 
and  the  modification,  or  destruction  of  the  governments  of 
every  independent  portion  of  Europe,  to  the  arbitration  and 
of  aome  unknown,  collective,  and  extra-national  sove- 
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reignty,  established  in  a  council  of  sovereign  powers,  promul- 
gating its  wishes  in  a  congress,  and  enforcing  them  with  arms. 
This  public  right  being  once  recognised,  the  individuality  of 
nations  would  be  at  an  end,  their  free-will  cease  to  exist,  their 
own  government  would  no  longer  belong  to  them,  their  reforms 
or  their  progress  would  be  stopped  by  the  protocol  of  foreign 
courts ;  a  Russian,  a  Prussian,  or  an  Austrian,  would  decide 
on  the  amount  of  liberty  or  servitude  that  might  suit  an  Italian^ 
a  Spaniard,  or  a  Frenchman,  and  vice-versa.  Government 
would  no  longer  be  national,  it  would  be  European,  and  uniform 
with  the  average  description  of  government  which  these  con- 
gresses might  determine  by  a  majority  of  votes.  Nations 
would  no  longer  be  nations,  but  colonies  governed  by  viceroys, 
at  the  will  and  discretion  of  the  holy  alliance.  Independent 
Europe  would  cease  and  determine,  and  universal  monarchy  be 
vested  *in  a  perpetual  congress.  Such  a  transformation  might 
well  make  royalty  itself  tremble  in  France. 

In  another  point  x)f  view,  to  intervene  in  Spain  against  a 
constitutional  revolution  would  be  for  revolutionary  and  consti- 
tutional France  to  give  to  the  world,  and,  above  all,  to  herself, 
a  striking  contradiction  of  her  own  revolution  and  constitution. 
It  would  be  to  immask  in  the  Eestoration  the  antagonism  of 
which  it  was  suspected  to  popular  liberty,  and  to  those  institu- 
tions which  it  had  been  compelled  itself  to  proclaim ;  it  would 
be  to  declare  open  war  against  the  liberal  and  constitutional 
party,  powerful  in  its  chamber,  in  its  elections,  in  its  press,  in 
its  army,  and  to  devote  itself  to  the  accusations,  the  incrimina- 
tions, and,  perhaps,  to  the  incessant  seditions  of  domestic 
factions  which  would  be  thrown  into  the  most  desperate  opposi- 
tion ;   it  would  be  to  risk  the  suspicious  fidelity  of  the  army 
on  the  turn  of  a  die,  and  to  expose  itself  to  the  enmity  of , 
England,  whose  parliament  would  not  permit  that  country  to 
pairticipate  in  an  anti-liberal  crusade ;  it  would  be  to  give  up 
its  alliance  with  England,  the  guarantee  to  France  of  the 
European  balance  of  power,  for  an  Austro-Russian  alliance, 
which  had  nothing  to  ofifer  to  the  Bourbons  but  the  office  of 
executing  its  despotic  decrees  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  finally, 
it  would  be  to  impose  an  additional  burthen  upon  Fnuxce*  as 
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yet  scaicelj  relieved  from  taxes,  subsidies,  couscriptions,  block- 
ade of  ports  and  cessation  of  commerce  and  exportation,  the 
fertile  causes  of  murmurs  and  disaffection  against  Uie  Bourbons, 
to  undertake  upon  a  strange,  ill-explored,  and  devouring  soil,  a 
war  which  might  become  national  again,  and  renew  the  disgrace 
and  disasters  of  Napoleon's  Spanish  war  of  1810. 

This  is  what  M.  de  Yillele  said  to  himself,  on  considering 
the  national,  liberal,  and  administrative  side  of  the  question. 

VII. 

But,  on  a  consideration  of  its  monarchical  side,^the  vital 
and  present  interest  of  the  Eestoration,  the  existence  even  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne,  the  consolidation  of  the 
dynasty  to  which  he  was  devoted,  the  internal  and  parlia? 
mentary  policy,  the  King's  dignity,  the  popularity  of  the  princes, 
the  union  still  to  be  cemented  between  the  army  and  the 
crown,  strangers,  so  to  speak,  to  each  other  until  then,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  most  powerful  agency  could  ever  indis- 
solubly  unite,  M.  de  Villele  answered  his  own  objections  by  a 
reason  which  overturned  all  scruples  of  public  and  constitutional 
right, — the  necessity  for  a  Eestoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
in  France  to  act,  or  to  perish  in  face  of  the  revolution  which 
was  rising  as  its  mortal  foe  in  Spain,  and  which,  from  Madrid, 
would  inevitably  dethrone  it  even  in  the  Tuileries.  It^was  life 
or  death  with  ..thfiJEfifiiOiatign.  Before  a  question  thus  pro- 
pounded by  the  concurrence  of  circumstances,  there  could  be 
no  further  deliberation ;  it  was  necessary  to  act,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge a  defeat  before  the  combat. 

The  Restoration  was  recent,  contested,  badly  consolidated 
in  France ;  once  before  overturned  by  a  breath  from  Napoleon 
in  1815,  it  was  fain  to  be  a  second  time  brought  back,  and 
shored  up,  by  Europe,  to  naturalize  itself  in  Paris.  The  party 
which  attacked  the  Bourbon  monarchy  at  Madrid  was  the  same 
which  had  harassed  with  opposition,  with  machinations  and 
conspiracies,  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  France.  The  secret 
Carbonari  societies  of  the  two  countries  formed  only  one  and 
the  same  hidden  army,  undermining,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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t#o  £lmme0  and  the  two  £unilie8.  The  language  of  hoth  fieuy 
tions  in  their  journals  and  in  their  tribunes,  the  reciprocal 
propagandism,  the  mutual  encouragement,  the  emigration  of 
condemned  Frenchmen  into  the  most  revolutionary  towns  of 
the  Spanish  frontier,  their  presence  in  the  ranks  of  the  ultras 
of  the  clubs,  or  of  the  army,  their  incitements  to  the  overthrow 
ci  Ferdinand,  their  confident  promises  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  France,  their  manifestos  drawn  up 
and  published  at  Madrid,  at  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  and  Vittoria, 
against  the  throne  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in  both 
countries,  did  not  allow  the  King's  government  to  deceive  itself 
on  the  subject,  or  to  afiect  even  to  separate  the  two  causes. 
To  give  way,  to  tempor^e,  or  to  recoil  before  the  ultras  of 
Madrid,  was  to  exhibit  the  same  weakness  before  the  Mictions 
in  France.  The  parties  hostile  to  the  B^storation  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  this  triumph ;  sooner  or  later  they  would  have 
completed  it,  by  excitmg  the  army  and  the  people  to  insur- 
rection against  a  dynasty  vanquished  at  Madrid  by  open  force, 
and  at  Paris  by  its  own  weakness.  The  Bourbon  monarchy  of 
France  might  calculate  beforehand  the  allotted  termination  of 
its  reign,  by  the  audacity  and  excesses  of  the  Spanish  revolution 
at  Madrid.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  venture  in  its  turn  on  an  act  of  vigour,  of  temerity 
even,  and  in  which  it  had,  at  least,  a  chance  of  succeeding, 
than  to  succumb  inevitably  under  the  timidity,  the  indedsion, 
and  the  scruples  of  its  councils?  Heroism,  as  wdl  as  good 
sense,  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and  this  was 
not  merely  the  selfishntos  of  dynasty,  it  was  also  true  patriotism. 
For,  within  so  short  a  period  of  a  double  invasion,  which  had 
decimated,  enervated,  and  threatened  to  rend  the  country 
asunder,  when  Bonapartism,  in  reality  extinguished  with 
Napoleon,  was  nothing  more  than  a  phantom,  capable  of  trou- 
bling, but  powerless  to  repossess  the  nation ;  when  the  fieunily 
usurpation  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  was,  as  yet,  nothing  more 
than  the  dream  of  some  court  malcontents,  without  any  real 
hold  upon  the  popular  masses,  and  consequently  without  any 
external  force ;  when  the  republic,  too  recent  in  its  sanguinary 
souvenirs  of  1793,  was  only  the  hypothesis  of  a  few  theorists. 
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without  adherents,  too  ferward  in  their  hopes,  or  too  backward 
in  their  memories,  was  it  not  evident  to  every  impartial  states- 
man that  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  at  once  the  only  safeguard  t 
for  France,  temporary  at  I^t,  against  internal  anarchy,  against  / 
fordgn  invasion,  and  against  the  dissolution  and  partition  of  ' 
the  country  ?  Therefore,  to  preserve  the  dynasty  &om  an  im- 
pending catastrophe,  wi^  it  not,  also,  to  save  the  counUy? 
The  Bdehty  of  the  army,  it  was  said,  ^ould  be  risked  in  forcing 
it. to  combat  against  the  independence,  and  against  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  institutions  of  Spain.  This  danger  was  possible ;  but  ^ 
would  it  not  be  risked  much  more  every  day  in  leaving  it 
exposed,  in  idleness  and  inaction,  during  the  unpunished 
triumph  of  an  insurgent  militia  at  Cadiz,  to  the  propagandism 
and  the  machinations  of  the  French  Carbonari,  who  seduced 
Ijhe  regiments  into  armed  fqci  of  conspiracy  against  t;he  mon- 
archy? Was  there  not  a  thousadad  times  less  penl  in  exciting 
the  French  army,  weary  of  inaction  and  eager  for  change,  for 
promotion,  and  for  glory,  than  to  leave  it  exposed  to  corruption, 
in  a  state  of  idleness  of  which  the  enemies  of  the  Eestoration 
would  make  it  ashamed?  And  the  most  certain  means  of 
snatching  it  from  the  factious,  and  attaching  it  to  the  new 
dynasty,  would  it  not  be  to  lead  it  to  action  under  its  new 
princes,  and  for  a  cause  which  would  become  the  cause  of  the 
soldier  himself  when  he  had  once  shed  his  blood  in  it  ? 

As  to  the  question  of  public  right  of  intervention  or  non- 
intervention, debated  by  the  publicists  of  the  liberal  opposition, 
in  the  tribune  and  in  the  journals,  admitting  they  were  right 
in  general  theory,  and  under  a  regular  and  long  constituted 
posture  of  European  politics,  it  may  be  asked  if  these  scruples 
were  either  seasonable  or  well-founded  in  a  state  of  af&drs  still 
80  crude  and  wavering,  when  the  public  right  of  Europe  had 
been  overturned  by  the  wars  of  the  republic  and  of  the  Empire, 
and  by  the  two  invasions  of  France  ?  Had  the  French  revo- 
lution ever  proclaimed  or  carried  out  with  voice  and  sword 
any  other  doctrine  than  that  universal  armed  propagandism  of 
freedom  amongst  enslaved  peoples  ?  Its  first  steps  in  Belgium, 
with  Dumouriez — ^in  Germany, .  with  Custine — in  Savoy  and 
Nice,  with  Montesquiou— in  Holland,  with  Pichegru-r-in  Ir©- 
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land,  with  Heche,  and  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  with  Bonaparte-— 
what  were  they  hut  interyentions,  not  only  on  the  territories^ 
but  in  the  internal  government  of  the  states,  violated  and 
conquered  by  oar  doctrines  as  well  as  by  our  arms  ?  Were 
the  wars  and  conquests  of  the  Empire — now  incessantly  offered 
as  an  example  to  the  emulation  of  our  soldiers,  by  the  adorers 
of  that  regime  at  present  transformed  into  a  system  of  jurists 
80  scrupulous  about  the  inviolability  of  revolutions, — were 
they  anything  else  than  a  universal  and  incessant  intervention 
of  Napoleon,  of  his  dynasty,  of  his  armies,  and  of  his  fEimily 
policy,  at  Venice,  at  Rome,  at  Naples,  at  Turin,  at  Genoa,  at 
Berlin,  at  Vienna,  at  Madrid,  at  Moscow,  and  in  all  places 
where  the  interests  of  his  glory,  of  his  ambition,  or  of  his 
brothers,  had  overturned  or  established  thrones  ?  Were  not 
the  two  invasions,  which  flowed  back  upon  us  from  all  the 
nationalities  roused  into  action  against  the  interventions  of 
this  dominator  of  the  world,  a  general  intervention  in  its  turn 
of  Europe,  called  for  by  its  common  safety,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  re-establishing  its  own  independence,  by  overturn- 
ing that  imperial  throne  which  threatened  the  continent  with 
universal  monarchy?  What  were  the  treaties  of  Viennfti 
which  had  recomposed  and  modified,  here  and  there,  all 
Europe,  made  a  new  distribution  of  territories,  given  to  each 
its  allotted  number  of  inhabitants,  and  elevated  or  effaced 
minor  powers  by  annexing  them  to  great  states, — what  were 
they  but  an  intervention  of  all  Europe  with  itself,  to  reform 
and  re-establish  itself  on  ancient  and  modem  bases,  at  its 
own  sovereign  discretion,  and  in  the  name  of  the  public  aaieif 
of  Europe?  Were  these  bases,  scarcely  five  years  old, 
so  completely  cemented  and  immovable,  that  Europe  could 
justly  be  interdicted  from  again  intervening,  to  guarantee  and 
consolidate  them  if  they  were  still  wavering,  and  threatening 
the  continental  system  with  a  general  shock  of  thrones  and 
empires  ?  It  was  evident  that  the  soil  of  Europe,  which 
had  been  shaken  by  so  many  commotions,  invasions,  and  wars 
by  Napoleon,  was  not  sufl&ciently  knit  together  to  allow  those 
governments  whose  armies  were  not  yet  disbanded,  and  fresh 
from  the  treaties  of  1815,  to  divest  themselves  so  speedily 
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of  all  interest  in  their  own  work,  to  abdicate  the  right  of  con- 
lotidaling  the  states  thej  had  scarcely  established,  and  to  turn 
«wi^  with  indifference  their  looks  and  hands  from  events 
which  threatened  tho  equilibrium  and  the  stability  of  their 
lahooTB. 

i^nally,  those  liberals  and  Bonapartists  of  the  opposition 
and  the  press,  who  pretended  to  interdict  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
interested  as  it  wtfis  by  blood,  by  alliance,  and  even  by  eventual 
inheritance  of  the  throne,  in  the  safety  of  a  Bourbon,  and  the 
maintenance  of  monarchical  government  in  Spain,  from  inter- 
vening against  revolution  and  anarchy  in  the  Peninsula,  were 
they  not  the  same,  who,  by  a  notorious  contradiction,  incessantly 
ophraided  the  house  of  Bourbon  for  not  intervening  quickly 
and  generously  enough  in  Greece,  to  rend  asunder  vrith  an 
anned^uid  the  Ottoman  territory,  and  to  snatch  an  oppressed 
people  from  its  masters  and  oppressors?  How  could  that 
which  was-  legitimate  and  sacred  in  Greece  in  behalf  of  revo- 
lution, become  illegitimate  and  sacreligious  in  Spain  against 
revolutionazy  anarchy  ?  Did  not  the  difference  of  the  causes 
constitute  all  the  difference  of  the  doctrines  ?  And  did  not 
intervention  appear  culpable  in  one  place,  and  meritorious  in 
another,  solely  because  it  served  their  priociple  in  Greece, 
winle  in  Spain  it  threatened  their  faction?  It  was  not, 
therefore,  the  intervention  per  se  which  was  reproved  by  these 
publicists,  but  the  cause  for  which  the  Restoration  was  desirous 
of  intervening. 

Another  more  personal  motive  naturally  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  M.  de  ViU^le,  and  causing  him  to  fluctuate  from 
one  resolution  to  another,  augmented  his  perplexity.  He  had 
ooly  succeeded  to  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  in 
virtue  of  being  a  minister  more  boldly  monarchical,  more 
agreeable  to  the  royalist  majorities  in  the  Chambers,  more 
devoted  to  the  party  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  more  associated 
with  the  interests  and  opinions  of  that  ultra-catholic  party 
which  was  identified  in  both  Assemblies,  and  in  the  palace 
with  the  ultra-monarchical  party  that  possessed  the  favour  of 
the  King  8  brother,  through  M.  de  Montmorency,  that  of  the 
Duchess  d'Angoul^me   through   MM.    de    Clermont-Tonerre, 
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agitated  without  being  enlightened,  the  annj  in  a  state  of  in- 
eurrectioii   without  strength,  the    King  oonqnered  bat  not 
chained,  the  church  threatened  without  being  rooted  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  monks  despoiled  without  being 
destroyed.    There  was  in  such  a  state  of  things  all  the  ingre* 
dients  ^  anarchy  and  of  long  ciTil  wars  to  be  waded  through, 
before  the  nation  could  arriye  at  one  (^  those  regular  transae* 
tionsthat  determine  areyolutioQ.    These  ingredients,  as  we 
hate  recounted  in  the  preceding  Tolume,  had  produced  their 
natural  consequences.     The  coastittttion  of  the  Cortes  had 
proved  from  its  installation  nothing  but  a  le^  ar^ia,  open  to 
all  the  conspiracies  of  the  par^  of  the  King  and  of  the  Church,  and 
toall  the  seditions  of  the  radical,  or  demagogue  party.  A  republic 
opeuly  proclaimed  might  have  produced  as  many  political 
storms,  but  certainly  less  yidenoe  than  this  perpetual  and  in- 
testine conflict  between  a  degraded  royally,  which  could  not 
endure  its  debasement  without  resistance,  and  liberty  always 
threatened  which  could  only  deiend  itself  by  (^pression.    This 
was  the  besetting  sin  of  1701  renew^  in  Spain  ;  a  King  witb* 
out  the  attributes  of  a  numarchy,  and  a  sovereign  assemUy 
without  the  attributes  of  a  republic.    Ferdinand  VII.,  equally 
unfortunate  as  Louis  XYI.,  but  less  virtuous,  was  progressing 
like  him,  from  crisis  to  crisis,  to  captivity,  and  to  the  scafibld. 
This  resemblance  in  the  destiny  of  the  two  monarchs  and  the 
two  countries,  alarmed  Europe.    Every  prince  felt  himself 
outraged  upon  his  throne  by  the  outrages  which  the  revolution 
heaped  upon  Ferdinand,  constantly  threatened  by  the  swocd 
suspended  over  his  head.    He  wss  no  longer  merely  the  King 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  the  {Nrptotype  of  royalty,  the  dtent  of 
all  crowned  heads :  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  would  be  the 
self-abandonment  of  kings  themselves.    After  the  examples  of 
Charles  I.  in  England,  and  Louis  XVI.  in  France,  the  un« 
punished  trial  and  ^eeution  of  a  king  by  his  people  at  Madrid 
must,  auKmg  the  European  nations,  have  invested  revolutiona 
and  peoples,  with  a  public  right,  that  would  make  of  thrones  m 
mere  stepfang-stcme  to  the  soaflbld. 

It  could  not  be  concealed  that  Spain  sm  at  thw  nomeaii 
hastening  on  to  this  crisis. 
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V. 

On  the  7th  July,  the  people  of  Madrid  were  besieging  the 
loyal  guaide  even  in  the  coorta  of  the  palaee.  The  blood 
which  had  been  ahed  of  the  King*s  defendera  had  been  avenged 
by  that-^tf  aome  of  the  National  Guard,  fomenters  of  the  dia- 
torbance.  The  soldiers  of  the  guard  had  even  masaacred  a 
yuong  offioer,  named  Landaboro,  who  had  endeavoured  to  le- 
atiain  their  foiy.  The  dead  body  of  Landabnru,  who  was 
known  to  the  people  by  his  popular  opinioiMi,  had  been,  as  it 
weie,  the  atandard  of  a  more  unanimous  sedition.  Even  the 
army  itsdf^  led  away  by  the  National  Guard,  or  by  the  excited 
multitade«  had  sorrounded  the  palaee,  and  summoned  the  guard 
to  disperse.  The  King,  who  thought  himself  sure  of  the  assis* 
tinoe  €i  other  oorps  oantoned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  re- 
nated  the  disarming  and  the  disbanding  of  his  guards.  A 
hollow  tnioe  was  then  agreed  upon  for  some  hours  between  the 
parties.  The  people  retired  to  a  distance  from  the  palace,  in 
which  Ferdinand  shut  himself  up  with  his  six  most  devoted 
battalions,  the  remainder  of  his  guards  being  encamped  outside 
the  oi^.  In  this  mutually  threatening  attitude  of  the  King 
and  his  subjects,  a  negociation  was  opened  between  Ferdinand 
and  the  Cortes  for  some  pacific  modifications  in  the  constitu- 
tion, to  satisfy  the  principal  grievances  of  royalty. 

These  might  have  been  accepted  by  the  King,  but  news 
of  the  rising  of  some  regiments  which  were  advancing  upon 
Madrid  to  avenge  his  cause,  confirmed  him  in  his  resistance, 
snd  he  demanded  to  be  restored  to  almost  absolute  power. 
This  raised  the  fury  of  the  people  to  madness.  The  battalions 
of  the  guard  enoamped  outside  the  walls  joined  their  forces, 
and  marched  during  the  darkness  in  three  columns  towards 
the  Square  of  the  Constitution,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
battalk>na  which  were  barricaded  in  the  palaee,  and  to  carry 
off  the  King,  or  reduce  the  city.  The  National  Guard  and  the 
people,  at  first  astonished,  rallied,  overwhelmed  the  royalist 
odlumna  with  volleys  of  grape-shot  in  the  narrow  streets,  and 
drove  tbem  back  vanquished  into  the  country.    The 
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agitated  witboat  being  enlightened,  the  anny  in  a  state  oi  in- 
aurrection   without  strength,  the    King  oonqnered  but  not 
chained,  the  cbmch  threatened  withoot  being  rooted  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  monks  despoiled  without  being 
destiojed.    There  was  in  such  a  state  of  things  all  the  ingre* 
dients  <^  anarchy  and  of  long  Gitil  wars  to  be  waded  through, 
before  the  nation  could  aniye  at  one  oi  those  regular  transae* 
ticmsthat  determine  arerolutMML    These  ingredients,  as  we 
hate  recounted  in  the  j^^eoeding  Tolome,  had  pioduced  their 
natural  consequenoes.     The  constitution  of  the  Cortes  had 
proved  from  its  installation  nothing  but  a  le^  arena,  open  to 
all  the  conspiracies  of  the  par^  of  the  King  and  of  the  Church,  and 
toall  the  seditions  of  the  radical,  or  demagogue  party.  A  republic 
openly  proclaimed  might  haTo  produced  as  many  political 
storms,  but  certainly  less  yiolenoe  than  this  perpetual  and  in- 
testine conflict  between  a  degraded  royally,  which  could  not 
endure  its  debasement  without  resistance,  and  liberty  always 
threatened  whidi  could  only  defend  itself  by  (^pression.    This 
was  the  besetting  sin  of  1701  renewed  in  Spain ;  a  King  witb* 
out  the  attributes  of  a  numarchy,  and  a  sovereign  assemUy 
without  the  attributes  of  a  republic.    Ferdinand  VII.,  equally 
unfortunate  as  Louis  XYI.,  but  less  virtuous,  was  progressing 
like  him,  from  crisis  to  crisis,  to  captivity,  and  to  the  scaffold. 
This  resemblance  in  the  destiny  of  the  two  monarcbs  and  the 
two  countries,  alarmed  Europe.    Every  prince  felt  himself 
outraged  upon  his  throne  by  the  outrages  which  the  revolution 
heaped  upon  Ferdinand,  constantly  threatened  by  the  sword 
suspended  over  his  head.    He  wss  no  longer  merely  the  King 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  the  {Nrptotype  of  royalty,  the  dieiit  of 
all  crowned  heads :  to  abandon  him  to  bis  fate  would  be  the 
self-abandonment  of  kings  themselves.    After  the  examples  of 
Charles  I.  in  England,  and  Louis  XVI.  in  France,  Uie  un- 
punished trial  and  ei^ecution  of  a  king  by  his  people  at  Madrid 
must,  among  the  European  nations,  have  invested  revolutions 
and  peoples,  with  a  public  tight,  that  would  make  of  thrones  a 
mere  stepping-stcme  to  the  scaffold. 

It  could  not  be  concealed  that  Spain  visa  at  tUs  nomenti 
hastening  on  to  this  crisis. 
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V. 

On  the  Tth  July,  the  people  of  Madrid  wtre  besieging  the 
rojel  goatds  even  in  the  ooorte  of  the  palaee.  The  blood 
which  had  been  riied  of  the  King*s  defenders  had  been  avenged 
by  that-^tf  some  of  the  National  Guard,  fomenters  of  the  dis- 
turbance. The  soldiers  of  the  guard  had  even  massacred  a 
jMmg  officer,  named  Landaboro,  who  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
stiain  their  foiy.  The  dead  body  of  Landabnru,  who  was 
knewn  to  the  people  by  his  popular  opinions,  had  been,  as  it 
wece,  the  standard  of  a  more  unanimous  sedition.  £ven  the 
army  itsdf^  led  away  by  the  National  Guard,  or  by  the  excited 
Bultkode.  had  sunoui^ed  the  palaee,  and  summoned  the  guard 
to  disperse.  The  King,  who  thought  himself  sure  of  the  assis* 
tsaee  €i  other  corps  cantoned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  re- 
sisted the  disarming  and  the  disbanding  of  his  guards.  A 
hollow  triKie  was  then  agreed  upon  for  some  hours  between  the 
parties.  The  people  retired  to  a  distance  from  the  palace,  in 
which  Ferdinand  shut  himself  up  with  his  six  most  devoted 
battalions,  the  remainder  of  his  guards  being  encamped  outside 
the  ci^.  In  this  mutually  threatening  attitude  of  the  King 
and  his  subjects,  a  negociation  was  opened  between  Ferdinand 
and  the  Cortes  for  some  pacific  modifications  in  the  constitu- 
tion, to  satisfy  the  principal  grievances  of  royalty. 

These  might  have  been  accepted  by  the  King,  but  news 
of  the  rising  of  some  regiments  which  were  advancing  upon 
Madrid  to  avenge  his  cause,  confirmed  him  in  his  resistance, 
and  he  demanded  to  be  restored  to  almost  absolute  power. 
This  raised  the  fury  of  the  people  to  madness.  The  battalions 
of  the  guard  encamped  outside  the  walls  joined  their  forces, 
and  marched  during  the  darkness  in  three  columns  towards 
the  Square  of  the  Constitution,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
battalk>ns  which  were  barricaded  in  the  palace,  and  to  carry 
off  the  King,  or  reduce  the  city.  The  National  Guard  and  the 
people,  at  first  astonished,  rallied,  overwhelmed  the  royalist 
odlumna  with  volleys  of  grape-shot  in  the  narrow  streets,  and 
drove  tbem  back  vanquished  into  the  country.    The 
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faction,  and  of  society,  enables  him  to  see  over  the  heads  of  his 
fiiends  and  his  enemies,  the  real  current  of  his  age  and  of  the 
human  mind ;  all  these  things  had  transformed  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand into  a  new  man.    He  was  too  strongly  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  consistency,  and  had  too  personal  a  regard  for  his  own 
glory,  to  desert  the  post  he  had  chosen  at  the  head  of  the  chival- 
rous defenders  of  the  church,  the  throne,  and  the  Bourbons ; 
he  would  not  give  anyone  the  right  to  reproach  him  with  de- 
fection or  apostacy ;  only,  that  while  he  still  defended  the  same 
parties,  he  wished  to  defend  them  with  different  weapons.     He 
pretended  to  borrow  from  liberty,  its  doctrines  and  its  flag,  to 
give  victory  to  the  cause  of  the  Restoration.     His  own  glory, 
the  perpetual  object  of  his  solicitude,  was  interested  herein,  as 
well  as  his  political  fortune.     He  saw  that  the  world  was 
springing  towards  liberty,  and  that  those  who  were  clinging  to 
old  relics,  being  speedily  abandoned  by  the  present  and  the 
future,  would  remain  upon  the  slime  of  the  past,  like  the  rem- 
nants to  which  they  attached  themselves,  in  the  rear  of  time, 
of  posterity  and  of  fame.     M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  adopted 
the  Restoration  for  the  novelties  it  promised  to  his  imagination, 
rather  than  for  the  vestiges  of  deciay  it  brought  in  its  train. 
In  attaching  himself  to  it  he  wished  to  draw  it  towards  him  for 
the  purpose  of  regeneration. 

X. 

His  relations  with  M.  de  Yilldle,  while  they  governed  the 
ultra-royalist  party  together,  the  one  by  tactics,  the  other  with 
the  pen,  had  convinced  him  of  the  sagacity  and  aptitiKLe  of  41 
man  who  was  still  immersed  in  the  obscurity  of  parliamentary 
meetings.  M.  de  Villdle,  a  person  of  retiring  habits,  without 
brilliant  talents,  and  with  no  pretensions  to  literary  fame,  had 
nothing  in  him  that  could  give  umbrage  to  the  more  ambitious 
splendour  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  It  cost  the  writer  little, 
therefore,  to  exhibit  some  deference  for  the  man  of  business ; 
and  M.  de  Villdle,  on  his  side,  without  rivalship^of  popularity  or 
style  with  the  prominent  genius  of  his  party,  gladly  borrowed 
firom  thfi  ^eat  writer  and  the  feivourite  of  aristocracies,  theo 
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encies,  and  ooorts,  the  radiaiice  of  fame,  of  enthusiasm,  and  of 
sapeiior  talent  with  which  M.  de  Chateanbriand  illumined  and 
dignified  the  royalist  party.  It  was  to  please  M.  de  Yillele 
8nd  his  party  in  the  diamber,  that  the  embassy  to  London  had 
been  conferred  upon  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  These  two  men 
having  embarked  on  the  same  day  in  public  affidrs,  the  one  at 
the  council  board,  without  a  portfolio,  the  other  in  the  diplo- 
matic line,  reserved  themselves,  without  doubt,  to  assist  eacfi 
other  to  ascend  still  higher  together,  and  to  accomplish  their 
TiewB  by  mutual  aid  in  a  ministiy  entirely  royalist,  when  time 
should  have  used  up  the  intervening  ministries,  and  when  the 
majority  should  have  conquered  the  repugnance  of  the  King. 
They  had  kept  «p  a  dose  correspondence  during  the  reign  of 
tbe  last  ministiy,  and  the  triumj^  of  M.  de  Yillele  had  been 
at  the  same  time  the  triumph  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  As 
soon  as  the  congress  of  Verona  was  officially  announced  to 
Europe,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  did  not  concesl  from  his  friend, 
now  become  the  centre  and  chief  of  the  government,  his 
anxious  wish  to  represent  France  at  that  Assembly  of  the 
sovereigns  and  diplomatistB  of  the  continent.  M.  de  Yillele 
accordingly  hastened  to  recall  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  Paris, 
and  to  propose  him  to  the  King  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
who  were  to  accompany  M.  de  Montmorency  to  this  council  of 
kings.  In  asking  this  favour  for  the  illustrious  writer  who 
represented  France  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  M.  de  Yillele 
was  influenced  by  some  private  and  personal  motives.  He 
gave  a  proof  of  fidelity  to  the  political  friend  vrith  whom  he 
had  combatted  in  the  ranks  of  royalist  opposition,  thus  satis- 
fying friendship.  He  provided  himself  in  the  congress  vrith 
an  observer  and  interpreter  of  his  own,  who  would  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  too  independent,  too  aristocratic,  and  too 
chivalrous  policy  of  M.  de  Montmorency.  Finally,  he  prepared 
a  colleague  for  himself,  for  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
by  thus  initiating  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  great  diplomatic 
transactions,  by  presenting  him  in  the  King's  name  to  the 
allied  sovereigns,  whose  pride  he  would  flatter,  and  whose 
personal  confidence  he  would  gain;  and  if  necessity  should 
demand  the  removal  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  who  was  dear  to 
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the  royalists,  M.  de  Vill^le  would  give  them  in  the  person  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  name  under  which  they  could  not 
murmur,  and  a  glory  they  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to. 
M.  de  Montmorency,  being  himself  a  still  older  friend  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  who  did  not  suspect  a  rival  in  am- 
bition, and  a  substitute  in  the  ministry,  in  the  plenipotentiaiy 
accredited  with  him  to  Verona,  as  if  to  add  greater  lustre  to 
his  mission,  received  him  without  umbrage. 

XI. 

But  at  this  period  of  his  life,  M.  de  Chateaubriand* had  at 
bottom  more  ambition  than  scruples  of  gratitude  towards  M.  de 
Montmorency,  or  even  towards  M.  de  Yill^le.  His  conduct  in 
this  transaction,  and  the  narrative  he  has  himself  given  of  the 
secret  workings  of  his  mind  in  soliciting  and  accomplishing  his 
mission  to  the  Congress  of  Verona,  prove  that  he  dissembled 
his  real  thoughts  with  both  one  and  the  other.  He  was  desi- 
rous of  intervention  for  the  high  state  reasons  which  his  genius 
rovealed  to  him,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  could  not  8u£fer 
any  hesitation  in  a  firm  and  lucid  mind  devoted  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Restoration.  But  he  learned  from  the  private 
corrospondence  of  M.  de  Villele  with  him,  that  this  minister 
was  fluctuating  inresolutely  in  his  thoughts  on  the  part  which 
France  should  take  in  this  crisis ;  and  that  he  was  averse,  at 
bottom,  to  an  enterprise  too  hazardous  for  his  courage  or  his 
intellect.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  his  replies  and  verbal 
intercourse,  adroitly  encouraging  this  mental  timidity  of  the 
prime  minister,  not  only  concealed  from  him  his  ardent  ten- 
dency to  engage  France  in  the  intervention,  but  he  even 
pretended  to  dread  as  much  as  himself  some  rash  engagements 
of  French  policy  in  the  European  resolutions  of  the  cong^ress, 
and  thus  led  M.  de  Villele  to  expect  that  he  would  counteract 
the  impulse  of  the  northern  sovereigns  towards  war,  instead  of 
urging  it  onward,  as  he  secretly  intended. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  wished  for 
intervention  as  much  as  M.  de  Montmorency  himself,  intended 
to  snatch  from  this  minister,  his  friend,  the  honour  of  deciding 
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the  war  question  at  the  congress,  and  after  the  congress  the 
glorf  of  directing  and  accomplishing  it.  This  duplicity  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  towards  the  two  men  with  whom  he  had 
associated  himself,  to  impose  upon  the  one,  and  to  remove  the 
other,  evinced  more  ambition  than  delicacy  or  elevation  of 
mind.  It  gave  the  triumph  to  the  war  party  at  the  congress, 
and  it  overturned  M.  de  Montmorency  to  raise  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand to  the  ministry;  but  this  triumph  soon  obtained  for 
him  the  distrust  of  an  upright  colleague  in  M.  de  Yill^le,  and 
a  coldness  in  the  friendship  of  a  man  of  honour  in  M.  de 
Montmorency. 

M.  de  la  Ferronays,  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke 
de  Berry,  and  ambassador  of  France  at  the  Russian  court,  also 
accompanied  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  Verona.  He  had 
pleased  that  prince  by  the  frank  and  loyal  manners  of  a  soldier, 
who  negociates  with  an  open  heart,  and  whose  skill  consists  in 
mental  probity.  This  young  minister,  whom  some  roughness 
of  the  Duke  de  Berry, — though  redeemed  by  subsequent  defer- 
ence,— ^had  banished  from  the  court,  was  one  of  those  worthy 
men  whom  the  emigration  had  still  left  French,  though  it 
kept  them  faithful  to  their  prince,  and  who  did  not  find  them- 
selves out  of  their  element  on  returning  to  the  camps,  the 
society,  or  the  public  service  of  their  country. 

Two  young  diplomatists  of  high  rank  and  great  aptitude, 
M.  de  Gabriac,  and  the  Duke  de  Bauzan,  son-in-law  to  the 
Duchess  of  Duras,  were  appointed  by  the  King  to  accompany 
his  plenipotentiaries  from  Paris  to  the  congress,  and  to  increase 
the  strength  and  dignity  of  their  diplomacy.  The  Count  de 
Caraman,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  an  influential  minister,  from 
his  long  intercourse  with  Prince  Mettemich,  the  real  dictator 
of  European  policy ;  M.  de  Rayneval,  minister  at  Berlin,  at 
once  the  most  trustworthy  and  the  most  gracious  of  our 
envoys  ;  finally,  M.  de  Serres,  the  most  celebrated  orator  of 
the  royalist  party,  who  had  been  sent  away  to  Naples  to 
remove  him  from  the  tribune,  were  invited  to  Verona.  Monar- 
chical France  was  thus  represented  before  the  kings  by  high 
functionaries,  who  were  all  men  of  honour,  of  fame,  and  of 
diversified  genius. 
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XII. 

The  representatives  of  the  European  diploniaoj  were  no 
less  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  several  courts. 
England  was  about  to  send  thither  its  prime  minister,  Xx>rd 
Castlereagh,  the  political  successor, — ^less  popular,  but  equally 
obstinate,— of  Pitt,  when,  in  a  moment  of  delirium,  caused,  it 
is  said,  by  his  excessive  unpopularity,  he  put  himself  to  death, 
in  the  manner  of  Seneca."*^  He  was  replaced  at  the  congre^ 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  equally  devoted  to  the 
consolidation  of  monarchies  as  Lord.  Castlereagh,  but  more  tem- 
perate, and  more  truly  a  negociator  than  he  was.  Mr.  Canning, 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  assumed  the  direction  of 
British  policy,  which  an  able  hand  and  powerful  eloquence 
alone  could  then  raise  from  its  low  condition. 

The  Emperor  of  Eussia,  in  addition  to  his  Minister  of 
Foreign  AfiGEdrs,  M.  de  Nesselrode,  was  accompanied  to  Yeroqa 
by  Count  Capo  dlstna,  and  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  two  foreigners 
naturalised  by  fiavo^r  in  Russia,  each  of  them  inflamed  with 
the  greatness  of  the  part  he  had  to  play,  and  desirous  of  m$g 
nifying  it  still  more,  the  one  by  earning  for  himself  a  liberating 
patronage  in  Greece,  and  the  other  a  monarchical  patjonage  in 
Spain. 

Prince  Mettemich  prepared  himself  by  preliminary  conjar- 
ences  at  Vienna  with  MM.  de  Montmorency  and  Nessdbro^, 
to  bear  to  Verona  the  weight  of  collective  resolutions  already 
concerted,  against  the  resistance  to  the  war  which  he  antici- 
pated on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cannixig.  The  triumphant  interven 
tion  which  M.  de  Mettemich  had  directed  the  preceding  year 
at  Naples  and  at  Turin  against  the  revolutions  of  Italy, 
invested  him  with  a  degree  of  coufldence,  of  moral  authority, 
and  of  superior  influence.  He  was  at  that  time,  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  the  Agamemnon  of  monarchies. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  attended  by  M.  de  Hardenbeig,  the 

*  Not  quite  :  neither  was  his  saioide  altogether  oocasioaei  bj  faU 
nnpopalarity. — Translator. 
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light  and  the  oracle  of  his  councils,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
tl^  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  empresses,  the  princesses,  the  courts,  the  diplomatists, 
the  envoys  of  the  royalist  regency  of  Spain,  and  the  agents  of 
the  Army  of  the  Faiik  assemhled  together  %X  Verona  on  the 
15th  Octoher,  1822.  The  conferences,  which  were  preceded 
by  f^tes  and  regal  splendours,  were  at  length  opened  and  con- 
tinued slowly,  all  seeming  more  disposed  to  converse  and 
observe  each  other,  than  to  negociate.  The  diplomatists,  in 
j&ict,  seemed  fearful  of  broaching  an  idea  common  to  all,  but 
which  might  experience  from  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain,  and  perhaps  from  the  in4ecision  of  France,  a  degree 
of  resistance  which  might  give  rise  to,  not  only  dissentions 
amongst  the  courts,  but  encouragement  also  to  revolutions.  The 
FxefiLch  plen^tentiaries,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself, 
being  subordinate  by  their  rank  at  the  congress  to  M.  de 
Montmorency,  their  minister,  maintained  a  re^ectful  state  of 
inaction,  aad  confined  themselves  to  conversing  with  the  soy6- 
reigns,  and  tlms  expressing  their  sentiments,  and  opening  their 
hearts.  The  Emperor  Alexander  spoke  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, as  a  hero  of  humanity  and  a  religious  philosopher  upon 
the  throne,  who  felt  that  he  was  accountable,  not  to  himself  but 
to  heaven,  for  the  £ate  and  the  conduct  of  the  60,000,000  of 
men  who  obeyed  his  voice.  He  did  not  disguise  the  discourage- 
ment with  which  the  revolutionary  attempts,  the  secret  societies, 
and  the  conspiracies  of  the  liberals,  whom  he  had  protected  in 
1814  and  1815,  had  embittered  his  first  convictious,  and  his 
resolution  to  employ  all  his  energy  and  all  his  power  in  Europe 
to  suppress  all  fresh  explosions,  to  repulse  the  genius  of  the 
storm,  and  to  maintain  against  the  league  of  popular  passions 
tihe  holy  alliance  of  sovereigns,  which  he  had  instituted,  he 
said,  for  the  preservation  of  morality,  regular  progress,  and  the 
repose  of  the  world.  The  mystic  accent  of  his  voice  added  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  policy  the  sincerity  of  his  faith.  The 
Christian  was  felt  in  the  monarch.  The  Emperor,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  related,  as  an  evidence  of  his  personal 
disinterestedness  in  the  decisions  he  was  soliciting  from  con- 
gress, his  own  conduct  with  respect  to  Greece.     This  na^^or 
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haviog  risen  against  the  Turks,  held  out  its  hands  to  him, 
and  gave  itself  to  Russia,  that  it  might  escape  from  the  Otto- 
mans. The  community  of  religion,  the  fraternity  of  race,  the 
glory  of  regenerating  a  great  human  family,  the  advantage  of 
dividing  and  weakening  Turkey,  the  only  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  Wallachia,  and  in  Moldavia,  the 
entreaties  of  the  Greeks  at  his  court,  amongst  others  of  Count 
Oapo  d'Istria,  his  courtier,  his  minister,  and  his  friend,  and 
those  of  the  Empress  his  mother,  all  induced  him  to  give  a 
helping  hand  to  the  cause  of  the  Hellenists ;  but  he  suspended, 
or  withheld  that  hand,  in  the  apprehension,  he  added,  of  giving 
encouragement  and  triumph  to  the  revolutionary  party,  even 
when  this  party  was  rendered  legitimate  by  martyrdom,  by 
independence,  and  by  the  cross. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  happy  at  finding  in  the  chiefs  of  the 
European  councils  dispositions  so  analogous  to  his  own,  listened 
to  these  words  of  Alexander  with  sympathetic  admiration. 
He  readily  forgot  in  these  conversations  the  cooling  and  tem- 
porising mission  which  he  had  received  from  M.  de  Yill^le. 
Very  far  from  opposing,  he  encouraged  this  indignation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  against  the  disturbers  of  European  order 
and  the  monarchical  institutions  of  Spain.  He  even  won  for 
himself  the  favour  of  Alexander,  of  Ids  sovereign  colleagues, 
and  of  his  royal  clients,  by  counselling  them  to  dare  every- 
thing in  behalf  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  by  assuring  them  that 
the  hearts  of  the  royalists  in  France  were  already  conspiring 
with  them.  In  thus  acting  he  did  not  mean  to  betray,  but  he 
hoped  to  gain  over  M.  de  Vill^le,  to  captivate,  by  conformity 
of  sentiments,  the  private  favour  of  the  northern  courts, 
to  show  them  the  statesman  of  monarchies  in  the  man  of 
letters,  and  by  convincing  them  of  his  services,  as  he  dazzled 
them  by  his  genius,  to  eclipse  M.  de  Montmorency,  to  coerce 
M.  de  Villele,  to  seize,  by  the  right  of  superiority,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  thus  to  attach  to  his  person 
one  of  those  great  public  evenis  which  identify  themselves 
with  a  name,  and  bear  it,  in  spite  of  envy  itself,  to  the  esteem 
of  posterity. 
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XIII. 

M.  de  Montmorency,  under  the  impulse  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  royalist  and  religious  parties  in 
France,  spoke  and  acted  to  the  same  purport,  little  caring 
whether  he  was  doing  yiolence  to  the  prudence  and  timidity  of 
M.  de  Villele,  and  even  of  the  King  himself.  He  felt  himself 
upheld  against  them  hy  the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  by  the 
influence  of  Madame  du  Gayla,  the  friend  of  his  son-in-law, 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Chamber, 
eager  to  come  to  this  decisive  action  with  the  revolution.  He 
was  still  further  upheld  by  M.  de  Mettemich,  with  whom  he 
Had  gone  to  concert  matters  at  Vienna,  before  he  went  to 
Verona.  Sure  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia, — master  of  the  King's  ear,  and  of  the  hearts  of  his 
£amily, — a  minister  of  foreign  affidrs  almost  as  absolute  in  his 
negociations  at  Verona  as  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  been  at 
Vienna, — devoured  with  ardour  for  religion  and  the  monarchy, 
which  he  had  afflicted  in  his  youth,  burning  to  signalise  his 
sincere  return  to  their  principles  by  one  of  those  fervid  acts 
which  win  pardon  for  noble  deviations, — ^beholden  to  his  own 
name,  associated  for  so  memy  ages  with  the  origin,  the  glories, 
the  reverses,  and  now  with  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons, — he  thought  he  had  no  measures  to  keep  in  Paris, 
and  he  therefore  negociated  as  if  he  had  had  in  his  instruc- 
tions the  free-will  of  France  in  all  its  plenitude.  These  in- 
Btractions,  however,  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  M.  de 
Villele  in  the  council  of  ministers,  presided  over  by  the  King 
himself,  were  full  of  reserves,  and  consequently  of  restrictions  to 
the  powers  of  the  negociator,  of  recommendations  to  refer  con- 
stantly to  his  government,  and  to  avoid  every  act  that  might 
coerce  the  King,  and  place  France  in  immediate  and  irrevocable 
hostility  with  Madrid. 

From  the  very  first  day,  however,  M.  do  Montmorency 
broke  through  the  circle  of  timidity,  of  reserve,  and  of  tem- 
porising, within  which  he  had  been  shut  up.  He  acted  as  the 
minister  of  the  Holy  Alliance  rather  than  the  negociator  of 
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his  country.  He  submitted  to  the  congress  a  frank  and 
energetic  note,  in  which  he  represented  Spain  as  a  ]:evolutionai7 
furnace,  which  threatened  to  extend  itself  and  to  set  the  Con- 
tinent in  a  blaze  again.  He  demanded  of  the  powers,  in  the 
name  of  his  government,  what  their  opinion  and  co-operation 
would  be,  in  the  probable  event  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Spain  ?  This  question  seemed  to  have  been  put  thus  by  a 
preliminary  agreement  with  the  northern  courts,  to  draw  forth 
replies  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  Spain,  and  to  remove  all 
scruple  about  declaring  war  from  France.  Prussia  replied 
that  if  France  withdrew  her  ambassador  from  Madrid,  Prussia 
would  also  withdraw  her's,  and  would  lend  the  support  of  her 
arms  to  the  cause  of  established  order.  Austria  replied  that 
she  would  support  France,  requiring  only  that  the  contingent 
of  troops  she  was  to  lend  to  the  common  cause  should  be 
determined  prior  to  hostilities  by  fresh  conferences.  Hussia 
replied,  with  still  greater  energy,  that  she  would  withoiut  0021- 
dition  lend  her  moral  support  and  material  forces  to  the  war 
carried  on  by  France  in  Spain  for  the  deliverance  of  Ferdinand. 
England  declared  that  her  constitutional  principles  as  to  the 
independence  of  nations  interdicted  her  from  discussing  a  war 
of  intervention  in  an  independent  state.  Her  plenipotentiary, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  consequently  refused  to  sign  the 
official  report  of  the  sittings  of  the  congress,  in  which  the 
questions  impinging  on  the  rights  of  nations  had  been  put. 
But  although  this  irreproachable  attitude  of  England  was  a 
warning  to  M.  de  Montmorency  and  the  partisans  of  war,  of  a 
resistance  and  of  diplomatic  notes  which  would  complicate 
matters,  neither  M.  de  Montmorency  nor  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
nor  the  sovereigns,  nor  their  ministers,  looked  upon  this  want 
of  unanimity  in  the  congress  as  of  a  nature  to  suspend  tbe 
will  of  Europe,  and  to  throw  the  British  government  into  an 
armed  alliance  with  the  Spanish  revolution.  There  was  at 
London,  as  at  Paris,  a  public  and  parliamentary  policy  which 
spoke  aloud,  and  a  court  and  aristocratic  policy  which  worked  in 
the  shade.  Hostile  speeches  were  expected  from  Mr.  Canning, 
but  his  fleets  were  not  dreaded.  Spain,  so  ungrateful  towards 
Engtafid^  which  had  fought  fx^jc  h^  du^nng  the  war  of  indepen 
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deuce,  was  not  so  popular  in  London  as  to  lead  the  gOYemmant 
d  Great  Britain  any  lEirther  than  a  series  of  protests. 

XIV. 

Armed  irith  these  replies,  and  proud  of  his  snocess,  M.  da 
Montmorency  returned  to  Paris.  The  elections  had  taken 
place  daring  the  congress,  and  had  still  farther  reinforced  the 
war  parly  in  the  electiye  chamber.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sacoesses  of  Mina,  of  San  Miguel,  and  of  the  constitutional 
generals  against  the  Army  of  the  FaUh  had  increased  the 
aadacity  of  the  ultra-factioQS,  and  the  perils  of  Ferdinand  at 
Madiid  Everything  in  Spain  annoonced  the  greatest  con- 
Ttdsions  of  anarchy,  and  the  last  catastrophe  of  royalty 
France-  affected  by  alarm,  by  j»ty,  by  horror,  or  by  hope,  ao- 
cording  as  these  scenes  exdted  her  applause  or  her  repugnance, 
looked  on,  through  her  whole  extent,  at  this  death-struggle 
between  the  King  and  the  revolution  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  courts  of  Eusma,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
addressed  threatening  notes  to  Spain,  concerted  between  them 
and  M.  de  Montmorency.  This  minister,  who  was  created  a 
duke  on  his  return  from  the  congress,  urged  his  colleagues  to 
transmit  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  a  note  in  conformity  with 
the  engagements  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  enter  into  at 
Verona.  The  King,  however,  temporised.  Lord  Wellington, 
on  his  return  to  London,  stopped  at  Paris,  and  conversed  with 
Mm  on  the  dangers  of  an  adhesion  to  the  wishes  of  the 
nortihem  powers,  and  of  an  intervention  under  their  auspices, 
which  would  place  his  reign  in  direct  contradiction  with  his 
institutions,  and  relax,  if  it  did  not  altogether  sever  the  ties 
that  connected  his  throne  with  England. 

The  King,  who  had  long  before  discerned  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  the  statesman  under  the  warrior,  was  moved  by  his 
words.  He  equally  dreaded  to  resist,  or  to  submit  too  much 
to  the  ascendancy  of  Russia.  He  participated  in  the  anxiety 
of  M.  de  Villele,  and  adjourned  the  decision,  dissatisfied, 
however,  with  the  independence  which  M.  de  Montmorency 
had  affected  at  Vienna  and  at  Verona.      He  had  felt  thf 
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necessity  of  preventiDg  anarchy  in  his  ministry,  and  of  effecdng 
unity  of  action  in  it,  hy  appointing  M.  de  Yillele  president  of 
the   council  of  ministers.     This  elevation  had  hurt  not  the 
heart,  hut  the  dignity  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  who,  from  heing 
an  equal  in  the  ministry,  had  thus  become  subordinate.     M.  de 
Yillele,  in  virtue  of  bis  title  as  chief  of  the  cabinet,  addressed 
to  M.  de  Lagarde,  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  con- 
ciliatory  despatches,   unknown  to   the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Af&drs.     In  these  despatches  he  coloured  M.  de  Lagarde  to 
obtain  from  the  revolutionary  chiefs  of  the  Cortes  some  tem- 
perate measures  and  modifications  in  the  Spanish  constitution, 
which  would  restore  safety  and  dignity  to  the  King,  promising 
at  this  price  the  immobility  and  even  the  alliance  of  France. 
M.  de  Montmorency  and  his  friends  in  the  Chamber  were 
offended  and  indignant  at  these  weaknesses,  transformed  by 
them  into  treason  against  the  cause  of  thrones  and  altars; 
and  the  former  felt  that  this  was  the  moment  to  summon  the 
King  and  his  own  colleagues  to  avow  or  disavow  their  policy. 
He  read  to  the  council  the  note  which  he  had  addressed  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  which  breathed  energy  and 
war.     This  note,  being  discussed  before  the  King,  was  sup- 
ported by  M.  de  Peyronnet,  Marshal  Victor,  and  M.  Clermont 
de  Tonnere,  and  opposed  by  M.  de  Yillele,  M.  de  Corbiere,  and 
M.  de  Lauriston.     The  King  put  a  stop  to  the  discussion  by 
siding  with  his  prime  minister,  and  adopting  qualified  and 
undecided  terms,  which  left  peace  or  war  in  abeyance.     M.  de 
Montmorency  refused  vdth  dignity  to  belie  by  his  acts  at  Paris 
the  promises  he  had  made  at  Yerona.     He  respectfully  offered 
his  resignation  to  the  King,  who  accepted  it,  and  M.  de  Yillele 
triumphed  for  a  day. 

XY. 

But  the  retirement  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  a  minister 
dear  at  once  to  the  congress,  to  the  court,  to  the  royalists,  and 
to  the  church  party,  was  to  be  the  signal  of  the  rupture  between 
the  majority  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Government,  by  which  M. 
de  Yillele  would  find  himself  thrown  into  the  same  predicament 
as  M.  Decazes,  with  the  additional  imputation  of  foul  play.   He 
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&lt  this,  and  whether  he  was  ignorant  of  the  inclination,  until 
then  skilfully  masked/  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  for  an  energetic 
policy,  or  whether  he  pretended  ignorance  that  he  might  not 
break  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  chiefs  of  royalism, 
he  called  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
AfEairs.  The  latter,  after  scmie  consideration  and  some  decent 
scruples  for  his  old  friend  M.  de  Montmorency,  which  were 
easily  vanquished  by  impatience  to  act  an  important  part,  and 
by  iiie  peispectiYe  of  great  political  interest,  accepted  the 
spoils  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  whp  was  punished  for  a  feuilt  of 
opinion  which  was  shaded  in  secret  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 
Ambiti(m  has  its  sophisms,  which  explain  these  otherwise  in- 
explicable contradictions. 

M.  de  Montmorency  was  grieved  at  this  infidelity  of  a 
friend,  whose  genius  he  had  admired,  and  whom  in  his  distress 
he  had  protected.  He  did  not  recriminate,  and  did  not  even 
give  his  feelings  too  loud  a  vent ;  he  neither  sought  for  com- 
pensation in  popularity,  or  vengeance  in  opposition.  Inferior 
in  talent,  but  superior  in  mind,  his  virtue  was  one  of  that 
rare  species  which  only  borrows  from  piety  its  mildness,  its 
humility,  and  its  pardon.  He  continued  to  honour,  sometimes 
in  obscurity,  sometimes  at  the  court,  the  £jng  who  disavowed 
him,  the  minister  who  dismissed  him,  and  the  friend  who 
abandoned  him:  an  example  almost  unique  amongst  those 
parties  and  assemblies,  where  trium][)h  hardens  the  heart,  and 
defeat  depraves  it,  and  where  changes  of  position  are  so  often 
changes  of  language,  of  cause,  and  of  fidelity. 

XVI. 

The  other  ministers  remained,  the  disavowal  and  defeat  of 
their  common  thought  being  thrown  on  M.  de  Montmorency 
alone.  To  appease  the  resentment  of  the  family  and  friends 
of  the  dismissed  minister,  M.  de  Villele  offered  to  the  Duke 
de  Doudeauville,  the  father  of  M.  Sosthenes  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, the  ministry  of  the  King's  household,  which  M.  de 
Blacas  had  occupied,  and  a  participation  in  the  government  to 
his  son.     Everything  was  thus  settled  in  the  region  of  the 
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cotirt  and  of  power,  through  the  influence  of  favour  and  the 
smiles  of  hope ;  while  the  presence  and  popularity  of  M.  de 
Ohateauhriand  sheltered  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Yillele  and 
royalty  at  the  same  time. 

The  note  transmitted  to  Madrid  by  the  French  ministry 
after  this  crisis,  drawn  up  with  the  double  view  of  satisfying 
the  allied  powers  by  threatening  Spain  indirectly,  and  of  re- 
iteoring  that  nation  by  modifying  its  menaces,  was  an  enigma 
unworthy  of  the  frankness  of  a  government,  that  expressed 
nothing  but  indecision  and  pusiUanimity.     More  confidential 
despatches  interdicted  the  French  ambassador  from  breaking 
with  the  Cortes,  and  ordered  him  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  in  order  to  wrest 
from  the  revolution  a  compromise  which  might  preclude  the 
necessity  for  war.     But  the  English  ambassador  himself.  Sir 
William  A'Court,  appeared,  either  from  ohauce  or  inattention, 
the  most  ill-adapted  man  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  sincere 
protection  of  a  revolution  in  Spain.     Devoted  in  heart  and 
tradition  to  the  oM  regime  cause  of  the  continent,  connected 
with  the  aristocracy  of  courts,  hostile  to  the  people,  incredulous 
of  their  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  old  insti- 
tutions, and  to  govern  themselves  by  a  well-regulated  liberty, 
of  a  sceptical  mind,  a  cold  exterior,  and  a  sour  temper,  he  had 
already,  as  ambassador,  witnessed  the  revolution  at  Naples, 
lind  no  otie  had  so  speeddy  despaired  of  the  heroism  of  Italy, 
or  so  bitteriy  mocked  its  defeater.     No  one  could  seriously 
expect  from  him  at  Madrid  very  sincere  wishes,  or  very  effi- 
cacious  efforts  to    prevent  the   extremities   into   which   the 
ultras   were   precipitating    thetaaselves.      Moreover,   had    Sir 
William  A*Court  been  as  anxious  as  Mr.  Canning  himself  to 
interpose  between  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  on  the 
continent,  it  is  well  known  that  revolutions  never  listen  to 
tiheir  moderators  till  it  is  too  late,  and  that  peoples,  like  kings, 
only  take  lessons  from  adversity. 

XVII. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Europe  and  the  fluctuation  of 
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ideas  of  the  French  goyemment,  when  the  notes  of  the  allied 
<oyereigns  and  that  of  France  arrived  at  Madrid.  The  revo- 
utionary  government  replied  to  them  in  the  style  of  Rome  to 
Hannihal,  or  of  the  Convention  to  all  Europe  in  arms.  These 
replies  of  a  people  indignant  at  the  orders  issued  to  them  eTen 
upon  their  own  soil,  compelled  the  ambassadors  of  Hostim, 
Prussia  and  Austria,  to  demand  their  passports  from  thp 
Spanish  government.  Thej  were  sent  to  them  in  terow  tlwt 
lowered  the  sentiment  of  offended  dignity  to  insolence  and 
insult  The  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Lagarde,  separated 
himself,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  do  by  M.  de  Villdle,  from 
his  colleagues  of  the  northern  courts ;  he  remained  at  Madrid, 
and  continued,  in  concert  with  Sir  William  A'Court,  to  oflTer 
his  semi-official^ediation  between  the  King  and  the  revolution. 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  protested  strongly  at  Paris 
against  a  weakness  which  broke  the  union  of  the  resolutions  of 
Verona,  and  which  encouraged  the  resistance  of  the  ultras  by 
every  indecision  which  France  evinced  in  declaring  herself. 
The  royalists  of  the  Chamber,  who  had  already  iirrived  in 
Paris  for  the  opening  session,  broke  out  in  recriminations  and 
threats  against  the  ministry.  The  King  and  M.  de  YillMe 
trembled  before  this  indignation  of  their  party,  and  before  the 
merited  reproaches  of  the  allied  courts.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
then  throwing  off  the  feigned  moderation  which  he  had  assumed 
until  then,  to  please  the  King  and  M.  de  Villele,  transmitted 
in  his  turn,  threats  and  defiance  to  Madrid,  in  a  despatch  to 
M.  de  Lagarde,  which  he  submitted  to  the  council  of  ministers. 
He  summed  up,  in  an  indignant  note,  the  grievances  with 
which  the  revolution  of  Madrid  had  furnished  France,  the  good 
counsel  rejected,  the  conciliation  disdained,  the  insolent  sum- 
monses addressed  to  the  French  government  to  dissolve  its  army 
of  observation  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  give  up  to  the  punish- 
ment which  awaited  them,  the  fugitive  Spaniards  sheltered  on 
the  protecting  soil  of  France ;  the  French  conspirators,  on  the 
other  hand,  received,  encouraged,  enrolled,  paid,  armed,  invested 
with  dignities,  with  rank,  and  with  commands  in  Spain ;  finally, 
all  the  international  relations  of  the  two  countries  suspended 
by  land  and  sea,  through  the  excesses  of  an  anarchy  which  left 
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no  personal  safety,  and  the  interests  of  French  commerce  too 
long  sacrificed  bj  a  state  of  underhand  hostility,  which  was 
neiUier  peace  nor  war,  and  which  could  not  be  prolonged  with- 
out degniding  at  once  the  dignity  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
two  nations. 

He  consequently  ordered  M.  de  Lagarde  to  demand  his 
passports  from  the  Spanish  government,  and  to  quit  Spain  with 
his  entire  legation ;  adding,  to  hold  out  a  false  and  final  hope 
of  conciliation,  that  this  measure  was  not  yet  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  that  the  Duke  d'AngouUme,  whom  the  King  was 
about  to  invest  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  observation, 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  treating  more  effectively  with 
Ferdinand  in  person,  if  this  monarch,  liberated  by  the  Cortes 
from  his  disguised  captivity,  would  present  himself  between 
the  two  armies  to  confer  with  his  cousin  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bidassao. 

This  note  being  published  at  Paris  was  backed  by  a  con- 
centration of  troops  towards  the  Pyrenees,  which  lef^  but  little 
hopes  of  peace.  M.  de  Villele  alone,  while  proposing  the  note, 
still  hoped  to  withhold  it.  Connected  by  his  relations  as 
Minister  of  Finance  with  all  the  financial  and  mercantile  aris- 
tocracy of  Paris,  who  affected  to  dread  the  result  of  a  war  on 
commercial  interests,  while  unblushingly  speculating  on  the 
fluctuations  of  public  credit,  M.  de  Villele  was  acquiring  a 
secret  popularity  amongst  this  party  of  bankers,  royalists  in  the 
cabinet  and  liberals  in  the  Chamber,  by  letting  them  perceive, 
in  the  intimacy  of  his  intercourse  with  them,  his  repugnance 
to  a  monarchical  intervention,  against  which  they  declaimed  in 
their  meetings  and  in  their  journals.  But  M.  de  Villele  was  him- 
self already  carried  away  by  the  instinctive  movement  of  public 
safety  in  the  cause  of  the  monarchy,  which  La  had  been  too 
slow  in  comprehending,  and  which  he  was  now  powerless  to 
retard.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  supported  by  the  wishes  of  the 
northern  courts,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  royalists,  by  the 
honour  of  the  Restoration,  and  by  the  military  impulse  of  the 
impatient  army,  eager  for  action  and  glory,  triumphed  in  the 
council.  He  dictated,  in  spite  of  the  coiTections,  the  retouches 
and  the  attenuation  of  M.  de  Villele  the  King  s  speech  on  the 
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opemng  of  the  session ;  a  speech  which  was  the  war-cry  of  the 
royalists,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  to  the  Opposition. 

"  I  have  tried  everything,"  said  the  King,  with  an  accent 
which  showed  that  his  resolution  was  only  the  more  irrevocable 
from  the  patience  with  which  it  had  been  formed,  **  I  have 
tried  everything  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  my  people,  and  tt> 
preserve  Spain  herself  from  the  greatest  calamities.  The 
blindness  with  which  the  representations  made  at  Madrid  have 
been  repulsed  leaves  but  little  hope  of  preserving  peace.  I 
have  ordered  the  recall  of  my  minister.  One  hundred  thousand 
French  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  prince  of  my  family  (the 
Bttke  d*Angoul^me)  are  ready  to  inarch,  invoking  the  God  of 
St.  Louis  to  preserve  the  throne  of  Spain  to  a  descendant  of 
Henri  IV.,  to  rescue  that  fine  kingdom  from  ruin,  and  to 
reconcile*  it  with  Europe.  If  war  is  inevitable,  I  shall  use 
every  effort  to  contract  its  limit  and  to  shorten  its  duration ;  it 
shall  only  be  undertaken  to  restore  that  peace  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Spain  would  otherwise  render  impossible.  Let 
Ferdinand  YII.  be  free  to  give  to  his  people  those  institutions 
which  they  can  only  hold  from  him,  and  which  by  securing 
quiet  would  dissipate  the  just  alarms  of  France,  from  that 
moment  hostilities  shall  cease.  I  may  venture,  gentlemen,  to 
take  before  you  this  solemn  engagement.  I  have  consulted 
the  dignity  of  my  crown,  and  the  honour  and  safety  of  France. 
We  are  French,  and  we  shall  always  be  of  one  accord  in  the 
defence  of  such  sacred  interests !" 

XVIII. 

These  words,  so  long  expected  by  the  royalist  majority  of 
both  Chambers,  by  the  aristocratical  party,  the  church  party, 
and  we  must  also  say  by  the  party  of  national  honour,  which 
in  such  a  cause  was  not  distinct  from  the  honour  of  the  throne, 
produced  a  burst  of  applause  in  the  Chamber,  and  throughout 
the  country,  which  made  Spain  at  length  tremble.  Public 
credit,  artificially  shaken  for  a  moment  by  the  speculations 
and  feigned  terror .  of  the  liberal  opposition  bankers,  rose  in 
spite  of  them  through  the  confidence  always  inspired  by  a  great 
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resolution.  The  army  responded  to  it  by  acckmations ;  the 
undecided  rallied,  and  the  timid  were  reassured.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  had  contributed  courage  and  genius  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  and  M.  de  Vill^le  only  prudenoe  and 
objections.  The  salvation  of  royalty,  so  long  tlureatened,  and 
outraged  with  such  impunity  in  Spain,  was  now  in  the  heart  of 
France.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  calling  forth  the  long  re- 
pressed enthusiasm  of  the  royalists,  had  drawn  from  it  the 
common  safety.  The  King  felt  it  from  the  rebound  of  his 
words ;  he  had  at  length  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
national  sentiment,  of  which  M.  de  Yillele  had  made  him  too 
distrustful ;  and  he  learned  that  France  would  be  royalist  on 
all  occasions  when  its  honour,  its  dignity,  and  its  arms  were  in 
accordance  with  royalty. 

The  resistance  to  the  ahnost  unanimous  moYoment  which 
enlisted  all  feelings  and  opinions  in  the  war,  took  refuge  in  the 
meetings  and  journals  of  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  statesmen  who  had  net 
uttered  a  murmur  against  the  armed  invasions,  the  oonqueet^ 
without  pretext,  and  the  endless  wars  of  Napoleon,  whose  bfr 
struments  and  counsellors  they  had  been,  the  Dazos',  the 
Mol^,  the  Talleyrands,  the  Pasquiers,  the  Barantes,  and  tha 
Segurs,  all  remnants  of  the  Empire,  picked  up  by  the  Bestonr 
lion,  but  leagued  together  to  wrench  it  from  the  royalists,  these 
alone  protested,  with  more  or  less  audacity,  against  a  war 
which  had  no  ambition  for  its  motive,  which  was  preceded  by 
the  most  forbearing  appeals  to  a  compromise  and  confiliatinn 
of  the  parties  in  Spain,  and  which  proclaimed  beforehand,  if  not 
the  inviolabilitj  of  anarchy,  at  least  the  inviolability  of  the 
throne  and  the  Spanish  nation.  This  contradiction  of  parts  is 
explained  by  the  diversity  of  epochs.  The  Bonapartist  party 
flattered  in  1810  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror  which  enrkhed 
it  with  the  spoils  of  the  world,  and  in  1823  it  flattered  an  ant^ 
Bourbon  liberalism  which  promised  it  power,  or  popolaxi^. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  and  M.  Mol€,  forestalled  in  the  tribune  If 
the  promptitude  of  the  vote,  published  the  speeches  which  tbsf 
liadpreprnd.    H.  de  Tall^Tiand  boasted  in  his  that  he  tsd 
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coonselled  Napoleon  against  the  fatal  invasion  of  Spain.  The 
Opposition,  complaisant  and  credulous  to^mrds  all  who  serve  it, 
pretended  to  believe  in  this  resistance  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
which  Napoleon,  silent  in  his  tomb,  could  no  longer  contradict. 
This  speecli,  hawked  about  by  all  its  organs,  deceived  only  tho?e 
who  were  'vnlling  to  be  deceived.  M .  de  Talleyrand  on  those 
x^are  occadons  when  he  appeared  in  the  tribune,  studied  diplo- 
ifiaey  there  more  than  history.  His  opposition  and  his  predictions 
to  Napoleon  were  posthumous  merits  i^ch  it  suited  him  to 
appropriate  both  before  the  partisans  and  the  enemies  of  his 
bene&ctor.  He  wished  it  to  appear  that  his  pretended  warnings 
had  foreshadowed  reverses  and  defections. 

"It  is  now  sixteen  years,*'  he  said,  with  that  magisterial 
impassibility  which  defies  the  past,  when  the  past  has  no  voice 
to  reply,  ^  it  is  now  sixteen  years  since,  being  called  upon  by 
him  who  then  governed  the  world  to  give  him  my  advice  on  a 
struggle  which  was  about  to  take  place  with  the  Spanish  people, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  him,  by  unveiling  to  him  the 
future,  and  by  foretelling  all  the  dangers  that  would  spring  in 
crowds  from  an  aggression  equally  rash  and  unjust :  disgrace 
was  the  reward  of  my  sincerity.  A  strange  destiny  is  that 
which  brings  me  hither,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  to  renew 
towards  legitimate  sovereigns  the  same  efforts,  and  the  Same 
counsels !  It  belongs  especially  to  me,  who  have  borne  so  great 
a  part  in  the  events  of  the  double  restoration,  who  by  my  efforts, 
I  may  venture  to  say  by  my  success,  have  embarked  my  fame 
and  my  responsibility  altogether  in  this  renewal  of  alliance 
between  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  belongs  to  me  to 
prevent  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  the  work  of  wisdom  and  of 
pstice  from  being  compromised  by  rash  and  frantic  passions  !*' 

"Where  are  we  going  to?"  was  asked  in  his  turn  by 
M.  M0I6,  an  orator  more  innocent  of  the  great  external  errors 
of  Napoleon,  but  equally  responsible  for  his  despotic  system  at 
home.  "  We  are  going,  it  is  said,  to  Madrid!  Alas  !  we  have 
been  already  there  !  Will  a  revolution  cease  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  who  are  suffering  from  it  is  threatened  ? 
Have  we  not  the  example  of  the  French  revolution,  which  was 
invindble  when  its  cause  became  identical  with  that  of  our 
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independence  ?  Moreover,  parties  frequently  do  things  without 
intending  it,  and  with  thim  crimes  are  sometimes  acts  of  nsceS" 
mty  I "  Thb  expression  in  the  speech  of  M.  Mole  responded  to 
the  sinister  predictions  of  the  partisans  of  the  war  as  to  the  fate 
which,  in  their  opinion,  awaited  Ferdinand  VII.  Manuel,  a 
few  days  after,  was  expelled  from  the  Chamher  of  Deputies  for 
a  less  terrible  allusion.  But  the  name,  the  opinions,  and  the  past 
life  of  M.  Mol^,  who  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  proscribed  and 
not  of  the  proscribers  of  1703,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  his  expressions,  and  made  them  acceptable  to  the  royalists 
without  exciting  their  indignation.  Parties  have  two  weights 
and  two  measures,  by  which  they  estimate  not  words  but 
names.  These  two  speeches  which  produced  no  sensation  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  excited  a  deep  one  in  the  £jng*s  cabi- 
net. He  dreaded  the  prophecies  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had 
80  long  appeared  to  him  to  possess  the  confidence  of  fortune. 
"  This  man,**  he  said  to  one  of  his  private  friends,  "  confirms 
me  in  the  system  of  M.  de  Yill^le,  to  temporise  "tod  avoid  the 
war,  if  that  be  possible  !*' 

XIX. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  opposition  and  royalism 
contested  with  more  terrible  bitterness  the  question  of  peace  or 
war,  between  which  the  King  and  M.  de  Villele  seemed  still  to 
waver,  in  spite  of  the  declarations  in  the  royal  speech.  M. 
Hyde  de  Neuville  presented  the  draft  of  an  address  in  ^mswer 
to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  received  the  applause  of 
the  majority.  There  was  no  individual  in  the  Chamber  better 
entitled  to  offer  his  sentiments  at  this  crisis  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  for  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  had  devoted  to  it  his  youth, 
his  fortune,  and  his  life.  Descended  from  English  ancestors^ 
he  exhibited  in  France  the  determined  fanaticism  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Stuarts,  who  personified  in  a  royal  race,  honour, 
religion,  and  country,  and  to  whom  expiation  and  the  scaffold 
seemed  nothing  more  than  the  duties  of  their  fidth.  An  in- 
defatigable conspirator  under  the  republic  and  under  the 
Empire,  a  courageous  emissary  of  the  £ing  and  the  princes  to 
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Paris,  living  one  half  of  his  life  under  false  names,  haffling  the 
police  of  the  Directory  and  of  Bonaparte,  by  a  more  secret 
police,  the  ramifications  of  which  he  had  laid  down  even  to  the 
ci^ital,  for  the  service  of  the  Boarbons ;  connected  with  the 
Polignacs,  the  Bourmonts,  the  Rivieres,  the  Moreaus,  the 
Pichegms,  the  Georges,  the  Clichiens,  and  the  Vendeans  ;  sus- 
pected even  of  complicity  with  the  fabricators  of  the  infernal 
machine,  a  suspicion  equally  odious  and  unjust,  for  his  charac- 
ter, though  eminently  fitted  by  courage  and  frankness  for 
the  honourable  pursuit  of  fame,  was  altogether  antagonistic  to 
crime.  As  a  refugee  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  years 
of  the  Empire,  having  rubbed  off  in  that  land  of  freedom  apart 
of  his  prejudices  against  popular  institutions,  and  only  pre- 
served his  fidelity  as  a  subject  in  the  breast  of  a  citizen,  M. 
Hyde  de  Neuville  had  returned  to  France  with  his  princes. 
Having  been  elected  to  the  Chamber  by  Berry,  his  native 
place,  he  distinguished  himself  amongst  the  ultra-royalists  by 
some  stringent  doctrines  of  purification  and  ebullitions  of  zeal, 
which  were  subsequently  cooled  down,  and  by  a  fiery,  frank  and 
manly  eloquence,  through  which  th^  man  of  action  rather  than 
the  orator,  was  visible.  His  noble  countenance,  his  elevated 
head,  his  martial  air,  the  dangers  he  had  incurred  for  the 
monarchy,  his  adventures,  his  imprisonment,  his  persecutions, 
and  his  exile,  gave  him  great  authority  amongst  the  royalists, 
and  constituted  him  a  sort  of  tribune  of  royalty. 

A  man  of  this  stamp  could  not  hesitate  in  urging  his  princes 
and  his  political  party  to  embark  in  the  cause  of  monarchy  in 
Spain.  He  was  led  away  by  everything  that  had  the  appearance 
of  heroism.  His  opinions  were  nothing  more  than  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  honour. 

XX. 

"Factions,"  said  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  in  his  address, 
"  have  at  length  lost  every  hope  of  impunity.  France  is  ex- 
hibiting to  Europe  the  way  in  which  public  calamities  are 
repaired.  Destined  by  providence  to  fill  up  the  abyss  of 
revolutions,  the  King  has  tried  everything  to  guarantee  his 
people,  and  to  save  Spain  from  the  fatal  consequence'^   of  the 
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rebellion  of  some  peijared  soldiers.  A  blind  obsdnacj  has 
ropulsed  the  counsels  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Sire,  we  are  French  I  no  sacrifice  will  be  spared  by  your 
people  to  defend  the  dignity  of  your  crown,  and  the  honour 
and  safety  of  France  I  It  is  your  duty  to  stifle  anarchy  in 
order  to  conquer  peace;  to  restore  freedom  to  a  king  of  your 
blood,  and  to  deliver  from  oppression  a  people  who  asdsted 
you  to  break  your  own  chains.  Tour  fluthful  and  courageous 
army,  that  army  which  despised  the  base  incentives  to  revolt, 
advances  with  ardour  at  your  voice,  under  the  standard  of  the 
lilies;  it  has  taken  up,  and  will  bear  arms  solely  for  the 
maintenance  of  social  order,  and  to  preserve  from  every  con- 
tagious and  disorganising  principle  our  country  and  our  insti- 
tutions.*' 

This  expressive  address  of  one  of  the  most  impatient  royal- 
ists of  the  Chamber,  exceeded  in  its  language  the  wishes  of  M. 
de  Villele,  and  did  violence  in  reality  to  the  King,  by  appearing 
to  applaud  his  energy.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  his  friends,  the  court,  and  the  army,  all  seemed 
personified  in  the  words  of*  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville.  For  the 
government  to  reject  them  would  be  to  disavow  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority ;  while  to  accept  them  would  be  submitting  to 
the  yoke  of  its  friends,  and  renouncing  all  compromise  with 
the  liberal  party,  all  negoeiation  with  the  liberals  of  Madrid, 
and  all  concert  with  England.  M.  de  Villele,  compelled  by 
necessity  to  choose  between  these  two  extremes  whidi  he  was 
equally  averse  to,  decided  for  the  one  least  dangerous  at  the 
moment  to  the  crown  and  to  his  ministry.  Though  carried 
away,  he  pretended  himself  to  originate  the  movement  he 
could  no  longer  restrain,  but  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  the 
credit  of  it.  Meanwhile  confidential  rumours,  which  revealed 
to  the  ultra-royalists  the  indecision  and  repugnance  of  the 
prime  minister,  were  circulating  in  the  Chamber.  These  ru- 
mours nourished  against  him  Uie  animosity  of  M.  de.Labour- 
donnaie,  M.  de  Lalott,  and  their  friends,  enthusiastic  men, 
who  wished  to  serve  their  party  by  violent  measures,  and 
whom  secret  rivalship  of  importance,  of  talent,  and  of  ambition 
irritated  underhand  against  the  ehief  of  the  cabinet     This 
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group  of  taaleotitenes  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  sabsidien 
demanded  tor  tlie  miT,  sa  sach  a  reftisal  ivoold  have  been  a 
contradiction  to  ^eit  tojalism,  but  thej  hoped  to  undermine 
the  minister  "while  Voting  for  his  proposition,  and  to  cmh  him 
under  the  veify  support  they  were  flhigmg  at  him.    Thb  was 
the  ori^  of  the  rojalist  counter*opposition  that  was  framed  in 
the  Chambers  under  the  influence  of  two  eTil  passions,  anger 
and  enyy,  whidi  linked  together  at  a  later  period  the  nltra- 
mbnarchj  and  the  ultra-rerolution  men ;  whidi  collected  into 
dne  focus  all  thd  geimft  of  &ction,  skflfnlly  fomented  by  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  hithsdf  ^  whidi,  by  dividing  the  royalists, 
deprived  the  goterfiment  of  a  broader  basis  whereon  to  found 
the  constitutibnai  monardiy;  and  which,  after  baring  over- 
tamed  M.  de  Villele,  ii^ose  prudence  and  moderation  had 
combined  the  centres,  left  nothing  to  the  Restoration  but  the 
option  of  giving  itself  up  to  the  extreme  left,  to  the  enemies 
wlio  were  plotting  its  destruction,  or  to  the  extreme  right,  to 
file  blind  and  retrogressive  f^iioidB  who  were  making  it  an- 
tieigcmistic  to  the  nation. 


M.  Eoyer  Collard  opened  the  discussion  by  a  speech 
wherein  he  repeated  in  better  language  the  predictions  of  M. 
de  Talleyrand  and  M.  Mol^,  against  the  war  of  intervention 
ib  Spain.  An  incomparable  orator  for  the  philosophy  of  a 
discus^on  of  principles,  and  for  the  formula  of  language,  M. 
Boyer  Collard  had  none  of  those  instinctive  illuminations  which 
enlighten  and  decide  the  statesman  in  questioiis  of  foreign 
policy.  He  pondered  every  thing,  but  felt  nothing.  In  such 
deliberations  the  geinius  lies  in  tiie  sentiment ;  in  this  he  was 
deficient,  and  events  belied  his  auguries,  as  well  as  those  of 
M.  M0I6  and  M.  de  Talleyrand.  His  eloquence  was  dull  and 
spiritless  like  his  ideas ;  and  gratified  nothing  but  the  scruples, 
the  timidity,  or  the  malevolence  of  the  Chamber.  General 
Foy  displayed  the  concealed  hand  of  the  counter-revolution  and 
the  sacerdotal  power,  coeroing  the  government  itself  to  go  and 
tMtt|ittnr  tt  Madrid  the  right  of  oppreMdng  Franoe.    He  pro- 

4f 
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dieted  disasten  to  our  arms,  and  reactions  against  our  liberties. 
M.  de  Villele  reiplied  by  acknowledging  in  fiact  his  ideas  of 
oompronuse  and  peace,  in  so  fieur  as  they  had  been  compatible 
with  the  digni^  and  security  of  France  ;  but  showing  at  the 
same  time  that  the  insults  of  the  Spanish  goTemment,  which 
summoned  us  even  to  withdraw  our  army  of  observation,  left 
us  no  other  dioice  than  war  or  humiliation.  M.  de  Chateau- 
bnond  was  no  omtor,  but  he  had  eloquence.  Destitute  of  that 
flame  of  extemporary  speaking  which  gushes  out  on  contra- 
diction, and  which  illuminates  and  strikes  with  the  thunden 
of  the  tribune,  ho  thought  beforehand,  he  disposed  in  order, 
and  colouiod  his  pages  at  leisure,  and  displaying  them  before 
the  Assembly  he  obtained  more  deliberately,  and  from  pos- 
terity, the  applause  which  the  orator  obtains  at  the  moment 
His  speech,  which  was  laboriously  studied,  was  at  once  the 
exposition  of  his  genius  and  the  manifesto  of  royalism  ia  Ifae 
face  of  Europe ;  and  the  fame  by  which  it  was  ushered  xisada 
It  listened  to,  not  as  a  speech  but  as  an  oracle.  When  suet 
men  speak  it  is  no  longer  the  pox^cal  orator  that  is  listened 
to,  but  the  finished  artist  Opinion  declares  its  incompetence 
in  the  presence  of  art,  and  even  the  greatness  of  the  discussion 
vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

XXII. 

M  de  Chateaubriand,  imitating  the  haughtjy  de&rence  of 
Mirabeau  towards  Bamave,  the  most  important  of  his  opponents 
in  the  question  of  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  a£fected,  as  he 
oommenced  reading  his  speech,  to  turn  towards  the  side  of 
General  Foy,  and  to  address  his  words  to  the  most  popular 
and  most  worthy  of  his  adversaries  in  the  Opposition. 

'*  Gentlemen,*'  he  said,  with  the  nervous  accent  which  his 
timidity  in  presence  of  the  Assembly  imparted  to  his  Toice, 
and  with  that  concentrated  expression  whioh  reflection  lent  to 
his  features,  '*  I  shall  at  once  set  aside  the  personal  oljectioBS» 
for  private  feelings  must  have  no  place  here.  I  have  no  reply 
to  make  to  mutilated  pieces,  printed  by  means  unknown  to 
me  in  foreign  gazettes.     I  commenced  my  mmmtArjgl  GaxMUr 
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with  the  honourable  member  who  spoke  last,  during  the 
hundred  days,  when  we  each  had  a  portfolio  ad  iniarim,  he  at 
Paris  and  I  at  Ghent.  I  was  then  writing  a  romance,  he  was 
employed  on  history ;  I  still  adhere  to  romance. 

**  I  am  about  to  examine  the  series  of  objections  presented 
at  this  tribune.  These  are  numerous  and  diversified ;  but  that 
I  may  not  go  astray  in  so  vast  a  field,  I  shall  arrange  them 
under  different  heads. 

*'  Let  us  first  examine  the  question  of  interrention.  Has 
one  government  a  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affiiirs  of 
another  government  ?  This  great  question  of  public  right  has 
been  resolved  in  (^posite  ways ;  those  who  have  connected  it 
with  natural  law,  as  Bacon,  Puffendorf,  Grotius,  and  all  the 
ancients,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  permitted  to  take  up  arms, 
in  the  name  of  human  society,  against  a  people  who  violate 
mm  l^rinciples  upon  which  general  order  is  based,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  private  life  we  punish  common  disturbers  of  the 
peace. 

**  Those  who  look  upon  the  question  as  a  point  of  civil  law 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  government  has  no  right  to 
intervene  in  the  a£Surs  of  another  government. 

•*  Thus,  the  former  place  the  right  of  intervention  in  our 
duties,  and  the  latter  in  our  interests. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  adopt  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  civil 
law;  I  take  the  side  of  modem  politicians,  and  I  say  with 
them,  no  government  has  a  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  government. 

"  In  fact,  if  this  principle  were  not  admitted,  and  especially 
by  peoples  who  enjoy  a  free  constitution,  no  nation  could  be 
free  on  its  own  soil ;  for  the  corruption  of  a  minister,  or  the 
ambition  of  a  king,  would  be  sufficient  to  occasion  an  attack 
upon  any  state  which  should  endeavour  to  improve  its  condition. 
To  the  various  causes  of  war,  already  too  numerous,  you  would 
thereby  add  a  perpetual  principle  of  hostility,  a  principle  of 
vhich  every  man  in  possession  of  power  would  be  the  judge, 
because  he  would  always  have  the  right  of  saying  to  his  neigh- 
hours  :  Your  institutions  displease  me ;  change  them,  or  I  shall 
dddare  war  against  you. 
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**  I  hope  mj  honourable  opponents  ^ill  aeknowledge  that 
I  explain  mjself  frankl j. 

**  But  in  presenting  myself  in  this  tribune  to  maintain  the 
justice  of  our  intenrention  in  the  aiSairs  of  Spain,  how  am  I  to 
escape  from  the  principle  which  I  myself  haTe  enoimeed  ?  Toa 
shall  see,  gentlemen. 

*'  When  modem  politicians  had  rejected  the  right  of  inter* 
vention,  by  quitting  the  natural,  to  place  themselyes  within  the 
civil  law,  they  found  themseWes  very  much  embarradaed. 
Cases  occurred  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  abstain  from 
intervention  without  putting  the  State  in  danger.  At  tlie 
commencement  of  the  revolution  it  was  said :  '  Let  the  colonies 
perish  rather  than  a  principle  I '  and  the  colonies  aecordingljr 
perished.  Was  it  right  to  say  also :  '  Let  soeial  order  peikih 
rather  than  a  principle?*  That  they  might  net  be  wntokeil 
against  the  very  rule  they  had  established  they  had  recourse  le 
an  exception,  by  means  of  which  they  retun^d  to  the  natural 
law,  and  said :  *  No  government  has  a  right  to  intervene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  nation,  unless  in  such  a  ease  as  may  dom- 
promise  the  immediate  safety,  and  essential  interests  of  that 
government.*  I  shall  presently  quote  the  authority  from  whioii 
I  borrow  these  words. 

**  The  exception,  gentlemen,  does  not  appear  to  me  moie 
questionable  than  the  rule;  no  State  can  allow  its  essential 
interests  to  perish,  mider  the  penalty  of  perishing  itsdf  iBS  a 
State.  Having  reached  this  point  of  the  question  the  wliole 
fiEtce  of  it  is  changed, — we  find  ourselves  altogether  mpoo 
different  ground.  I  am  no  longer  bound  to  contest  the  rule, 
but  to  prove  that  the  case  of  exception  has  occurred  for 
France. 

"  Before  I  adduce  the  motives  which  justify  your  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  I  ought  first,  gentlemen,  to  support 
my  statement  on  the  authority  of  examples. 

**  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  in  the  course  of  my 
speech  to  speak  of  England,  since  my  honourable  oppomMtt 
quote  it  every  moment  against  us,  in  tJieir  extempore,  as  UMl 
lUB  in  their  written  and  printed  speeches.  It  was  Great 
alone  who  defended  these  prindples  at  T^Mma,  thS  %  % 
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Am  who  HOY  nses  wffonat  dK  ngl*fr  rf  mtnieuliup ;  il  is  die 
thitisreadj  to  take  np  annsfsr  tLe  cssse  of  a  £ree  jec^ ;  il 
if  At  tint  lepiuies  m  laipc^ai  wv .  iw^^^irV  to  d&e  Tjgfcta  of 
mtn, — a  wsr  'vlndi  a  linle  li^DCSed  szad  senile  &cdaa  ^*lifj| 
tx>  nndertike,  to  retnm  on  its  coutlu&iaii  to  Imm  4w  Pxcncli 
Charter,  after  faaricg  rent  in  pieces  the  gpangli  Conatitmian. 
Ib  not  that  it,  gqiileiuen?  We  shdl  vecnm  toaZL  tfaeBepozms; 
but  first  let  ns  ^cak  of  the  mteiTeixtiGvi. 

"  I  iSaar  that  mj  hoooazaUe  oppmieuta  haiB  made  a  liaii 
choioe  of  their  andioritT.  En^bnd,  mj  ther,  has  set  us  a 
gnat  examine  dt  proCectm^  uie  mdependence  of 


"  Let  England,  safe  amidst  her  miTea,  and  defended  hy 
tDQflQt  mstitiitioiisi,— let  ringiand,— -whidi  has  not  sulleied 
tfther  the  dSsasteia  of  two  iiivisiuus^  or  the  cEsorders  of  a 
fldrtj  jeazB*  rerobition, — think  that  Ae  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Spain,  and  ieel  aTene  to  mteiTene  in  her  a&zis,  nothing 
eertainly  can  be  more  natural ;  hot  does  it  foQow  that  Fiance 
enjoys  the  same  secoritT,  and  is  in  the  same  position  ?  When, 
under  other  drcmnstanees,  iSbe  cssentiil  interests  of  Great 
Britain  hare  been  oompromised  did  she  not  for  her  own  safety, 
and  Terr  jostlj  without  doubt,  derogate  from  the  principles 
which  are  now  inroked  in  her  name  ? 

"  En^and,  on  going  to  war  with  Fiance,  piomolgated,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1793,  the  fiunoos  declaration  of 
Whitehall.  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  read  a  passage  of  it  for 
yon ;  the  document  commences  by  recalling  the  calamities  of 
the  reTolotion,  and  then  adds : — 

" '  The  intentions  set  forth  of  reforming  the  abases  of  the 
French  government,  of  establishing  upon  a  solid  basis  personal 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  property,  of  seeming  to  a  nmnerons 
people  a  wise  legislation,  an  administration,  and  just  and  moder 
ate  laws, — all  these  salutary  views  have  unhappily  disappeared  ; 
they  have  given  place  to  a  system  destructive  of  all  public 
order,  maintained  by  proscriptions,  by  banishment,  by  confisca- 
tions without  number,  by  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  by 
massacres,  the  memory  of  which  is  frightful.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  unhappy  countiy,  so  long  deceived  by  promises  of 
happinaas,  slivftys  renewad  •!  Hie  apoeh  rf  #r«ry  fnA  iarime^ 
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have   been   plunged    into   an   abyss  of   calamities   without 
example. 

*'  This  state  of  affiurs  cannot  sabsist  in  France,  without 
implicating  in  one  common  danger  all  the  neighbouring  powers, 
wiUiout  giving  them  the  right,  without  imposing  upon  them  the 
duty  of  arresting  the  progress  of  an  evil  which  only  exists  bj 
the  successive  violation  of  all  laws,  and  every  sense  of  proprietj, 
and  by  the  subversion  of  the  fundamental  principles  whidi 
unite  men  together,  by  the  ties  of  social  life.     His  Miyesty 
certainly  does  not  mean  to  dispute  with  France  the  right  of 
reforming  its  laws ;  he  would  never  wish  to  influence  by  ex- 
toraal  force  the  mode  of  government  of  an  independent  state : 
nor  does  he  desire  it  now,  but  in  so  far  as  this  object  has  be-, 
come  essential  to  the  peace  and  security  of  other  powera. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  demands  of  France,  and  his 
demand  is  based  upon  a  just  title,  the  termination  lit  length 
of  a  system  of  anarchy  which  is  only  powerful  in  doing  wrong, 
incapable  of  fulfilling  towards  the  French  people  the  first  duty 
of  government,  to  repress  the  disturbances  and  to  punish  tlM 
crimes  which  daily  multiply  in  the  interior  of  the  country;  bat^ 
on  the  contrary,  disposing  in  on  arbitrary  manner,  of  their  lives 
and  property,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  other  nations,  and  to 
make  all  Europe  the  theatre  of  similar  crimes  and  like  calami- 
ties.    He  demands  of  France  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
and  legitimate  government,  founded  on  the  recognised  ^rincit 
pies  of  universal  justice,  and  calculated  to  maintain  with  other 
nations  the  customary  relations  of  union  and  of  peace.     The 
King,  on    his   part,  promises    beforehand,    a   suspension  ef 
hostilities ;  and  friendship  in  so  far  as  he  may  be  permitted  by 
eyents  which  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  human  will,  safetj 
and  protection  to  all  those  who,  declaring  themselves  for  a 
monarchical  government,  shall  withdraw  themselves  fh>m  the 
despotism  of  an  anarchy  which  has  broken  all  the  most  sacred 
ties  of  society,  rent  asunder  all  the  relations  of  civil  life,  vio- 
lated all  rights,  confounded  all  duties ;  availing  itself  of  the 
name  of  liberty  to  exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  annihilate 
all  property,  to  seize  upon  all  estates,  founding  its  power  on 
tile  pretended  oonsent  of  the  people,  and  ruining  whole 
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linces  with  fire  and  sword,  for  haying  reclaimed  their  laws, 
their  religion,  and  their  legitimate  soyereign  I 

"Well,  gentlemen,  what  think  you  of  this  declaration? 
Did  you  not  imagine  that  you  were  listening  to  the  yery  speech 
pronounced  by  the  King  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  i 
but  tiiat  speech  deyeloped,  explained,  and  commented  upon 
witl^  equal  force  and  eloquence?  England  says  she  acts  in  oon« 
cert  ydth  her  allies,  and  we  should  be  thought  criminal  in  also 
haying  allies !  England  promises  assistance  to  French  royal- 
ists, and  it  would  be  taken  ill  if  we  were  to  protect  Spanish 
royalists  f  England  maintains  that  she  has  the  right  of  inter- 
Tening  to  saye  herself  and  Europe  from  the  eyils  that  are 
4e8olating  Fiance,  and  we  are  to  be  interdicted  from  defending- 
onrselyes  fh>m  the  Spanish  contagion!  England  r^ects  the 
pretended  consent  of  the  French  people;  she  imposes  upon 
France,  as  the  price  of  peace,  the  eondUian  of  estMuhing  a 
government  fowided  on  the  principles  of  jtutice,  and  calculated 
to  nunntain  the  ctutomary  relatione  with  other  etatee^  and  we  are 
to  be  compelled  to  recognise  the  pretended  soyereign^  of  the 
people,  the  legality  of  a  constitution  established  by  a  military 
revolt,  and  we  are  not  to  have  the  right  of  demanding  from 
Spain,  for  our  security,  institutions  legalised  by  the  freedom  of 
Ferdinand  1 

"  We  must,  however,  be  just :  when  England  published 
this  famous  declaration,  Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI.  were 
no  more.  I  acknowledge  that  Marie  Josephine  is,  as  yet,  only 
a  captive,  and  that  nothing  has  yet  been  shed  but  her  tears; 
Ferdinand,  also,  is  at  present  only  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  as 
Louis  XYI.  was  in  his,  before  he  went  to  the  Temple,  and 
thence  to  the  scafifold.  I  do  not  wish  to  calumniate  the 
Spaniards,  but  neither  do  I  wish  to  estimate  them  more 
highly  than  my  own  countrymen.  Revolutionary  France  pro- 
duced a  Convention,  and  why  should  not  revolutionary  Spain 
produce  one  also  ?  Shall  I  be  told  that  by  accelerating  the 
movement  of  intervention,  we  shajl  make  the  position  of  the 
monarch  more  perilous  ?  But  did  England  save  Louis  XVI. 
by  refusing  to  declare  herself?  Is  not  the  intervention  which 
prevents  the  evil  more  useful,  than  that  by  which  it  is  avenged  f. 
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Spftiii  had  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Paris  at  the  period  of  tho 
celebrated  catastrophe,  and  his  prayers  could  obtain  nothing. 
What  was  this  family  witness  doing  there?  He  was  certainly 
not  required  to  authenticate  a  death  that  was  known  to  earth 
and  heaven.  Gentlemen,  the  trials  of  Charles  I.  and  of  Louis 
XVI.  are  already  too  much  for  the  worid,  hut  another  judicial 
murder  would  establish,  on  the  authority  of  precedents,  a  sort 
of  criminal  right,  and  a  body  of  jurisprudence  for  the  use  xxf 
subjects  against  their  kings. 

''But  England,  perhaps,  who  had  admitted  the  case  tf 
exception  in  her  own  cause,  will  not  admit  it  in  the  esttM  dl 
another.  No,  gentlemen,  England  has  not  so  nanow  mA 
selfish  a  policy.  She  recognises  in  othen  the  rights  die  daittti 
fbr  herself.  Her  essential  interests  were  not  compn>mised  Iff 
the  revolution  of  Naples :  she  did  not  consider  it  her  duty  t6 
intervene ;  but  she  decided  that  it  might  be  otherwise  with 
respect  to  Austria,  and  it  was  on  the  sulject  of  this  trafirsaction 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  explained  himself  so  distmctly  in  his 
circular  of  the  19th  Januaiy,  18dl.  He  at  first  contests  the 
principle  of  intervention  laid  down  by  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  in  the  Laybach  circular,  he  then  adds :  '  It  fmoft  hf 
clearly  understood  that  no  government  can  he  more  dupoted  l^an 
the  British  government  to  maintain  the  right  of  any  or  of  dU 
states,  to  intervene,  when  their  immediate  security,  or  their 
essential  interests  are  seriously  compromised  hy  ihe  domatk 
transactions  of  another  state*  There  can  be  nothing  mote 
formal  than  this  declaration ;  and  the  home  secretary  of  GrM 
Britain,  Mr.  Peel,  was  not  afraid  to  say,  in  one  at  the  late 
sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Austria  had  had  t 
right  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Naples.  Certainly  if 
Austria  had  had  the  right  to  go  to  Naples  to  overturn  the 
Spanish  Constitution  there,  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  denied 
the  right  of  combatting  that  Constitution  in  its  own  cotintfy 
when  it  puts  France  in  danger. 

"  It  now  remains  to  show  that  we  are  in  li  legal  casd  <^ 
exception,  and  that  our  essential  interests  are  injured.  In  ths 
first  place,  our  essential  interests  are  injured  by  the  state  of 
ibWimntt  ih  tdidsh  a  {xiTtSon  'Cf  cat  SUttflittvA  ft  hdd  Xff  VBB^ 
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Spanisli  revolution.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  ships  of  war  in 
&e  American  seas,  which  are  infested  by  pirates  sprang  from 
the  anarchy  in  Spain.  Several  of  oar  merchant  vessels  have 
been  pillaged,  and  we  have  not,  like  England,  a  maritime  force 
soffident  to  compel  the  Cortes  to  indemnify  as  for  oar  losses. 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  oar  provmces  bordermg  upon  Spain 
have  the  most  pressiog  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  order 
on  thd  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  So  far  back  as  the  month  of 
June  18/20  (and  at  that  time  there  was  no  question  of  a  war), 
&n  honourable  deptity  said  in  this  Chamber,  that  the  Spanish 
Revolution,  by  interrupting  the  communication  with  France, 
diminished  by  one  half  the  value  of  land  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes,  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  civil  wars  will  cease  and 
leave  the  field  free  to  our  commerce  ?  Do  not  reckon  upon  it. 
Nothing  ends  of  its  own  accord  in  Spain — neither  the  passions ' 
nor  the  virtues. 

**  Our  consols  threatened  in  their  persons,  our  vessels  re- 
pulsed from  Spanish  ports,  our  territory  thrice  vicdated,  are 
not  these  essential  interests  compromised? 

*'- Our  territory  violated !   How  ?  and  wherefore  ?  For 

the  purpose  of  slaughtering  some  unhappy  wounded  men  of  th^ 
royalist  army,  who  thought  they  might  die  in  peace  in  the 
vicinity,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  our  generous 
country.  Their  cries  were  heard  by  our  peasants,  who  blessed 
in  their  cabins  the  King  to  whom  they  owe  the  happiness  of 
being  delivered  from  revolutions. 

"  Our  essential  interests  are  still  further  compromised  by 
this  alone,  that  we  are  compelled  to  have  an  army  of  obser- 
vation on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  How  many  days,  months,  or 
years  will  it  be  nec^sary  to  maintain  this  army  ?  This  state 
of  semi-hostility  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  war,  without  the 
adviahtages  of  peace ;  it  weighs  heavy  on  our  finances,  it  disturbs 
the  public  inind,  it  exposes  the  soldiery,  too  long  idle,  to  all 
the  corruptions  of  the  agents  of  discord.  Will  the  partisans 
of  peace  at  any  price  require,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  tHat  we 
should  obey  the  summons  of  San  Miguel,  and  withdraw  our 
amy  of  observation  ?  Well  then  !  Let  us  fly  before  the  troops 
of  the  Hammer,  and  the  Landaburrian  bands,  and  let  the 
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memory  of  our  weakness  in  the  first  military  act  of  the  Bet- 
toration  be  for  over  allied  to  the  memory  of  the  return  of 
legitimacy. 

**  But  for  what  purpose  has  an  army  of  observation  been 
established?  Why  not  allow  Spain  to  consume  herself?  .  What 
neutrality !  What !  Even  if  we  were  certain  of  being  sheltered 
from  the  evils  which  desolate  the  soil  of  our  neighbours,  would 
we  coolly  look  on  and  see  them  destroy  one  another  without 
attempting  to  interpose  a  generous  hand  between  them !  And 
if  we  were  confident  of  our  neutrality  being  respected,  ought 
wo  by  our  improvidence  to  allow  the  Spaniards  to  fight  their 
battles  in  the  very  midst  of  us,  to  bum  our  villages  and  to 
plunder  our  peasantry  ?  Would  not  the  violation  of  our  terri- 
tory be  sufficient  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  cordon  of 
safety  ?  England  herself  has  approved  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure.  In  the  official  note  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  presented  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage :  *  Considering  that  a  civil  war  is  raging  on  the 
whole  extent  of  frontier  which  separates  the  two  kingdoms, 
that  armies  are  operating  on  every  point  of  this  frontier  on  the 
French  side,  and  that  there  is  not  a  town  or  village  of  thii 
fh)ntier,  on  the  French  side,  which  does  not  incur  the  risk 
of  being  insulted  or  disturbed,  no  one  can  disapprove  of  the 
precaution  taken  by  his  most  christian  miyesty,  of  forming  a. 
corps  of  observation  for  the  protection  of  his  frontiera,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  his  subjects.' 

'*  On  the  11th  January  last,  a  note  addressed  to  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty's  Charged* Affaires  in  London,  by  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State  of  His  Britaimic  Migesty,  contains  these  words: 
'  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  offered  no  objection,  in  the  name 
of  the  King  his  master,  to  the  precautionary  measures  adopted, 
by  France  on  her  own  frontiers,  because  those  measures  wers 
evidently  authorised  by  the  right  of  self-defence,  not  oidy  against, 
the  sanatory  dangers  in  which  they  originated,  and  wldch  were 
the  motives  exclusively  alleged  up  to  the  month  of  September^ 
for  maintaining  them,  but  also  against  the  inconvenienoe  which 
France  might  sustain  from  civil  commotions,  in  a  country  only 
separated  from  her  by  a  conventional  boundary  against  tlM. 
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mond  contagion  of  political  intrigues ;  and  finally,  against  the 
violation  of  the  French  territory  by  accidental  miHtaiy  in- 
loads.* 

**The  words  moral  contaffian,  gentlemen,  are  not  mine,  but 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  this  admission ;  and  I  maintain  that  this 
moral  contagion  is  the  most  terrible  of  all,  and  that,  above  all, 
it  is  the  one  which  compromises  our  essential  interests.  Who 
can  be  ignorant  that  the  Spanish  revolutionists  are  in  corres- 
pondence with  our  own  ?  Have  not  attempts  been  made,  by 
public  provocations,  to  induce  our  soldiers  to  revolt  ?  Has  it 
not  been  threatened  to  send  down  the  tri-coloured  flag  from 
the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees^  in  order  to  bring  back  the  son  of 
Bonaparte  ?  Are  we  not  acquainted  with  the  designs,  the  plots, 
and  die  names  of  culprits  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice, 
who  threaten  to  invade  us  under  that  uniform  of  our  brave 
soldiers  which  is  but  ill  suited  to  traitors  ?  Would  not  a  revo- 
lution, which  excites  amongst  us  so  many  passions  and  recol- 
lections,  compromise  our  essential  interests  ?  This  revolution, 
we  are  told,  is  isolated,  shut  up  in  the  Peninsula,  from  which 
it  cannot  emeige ;  as  if ,  in  the  state  of  civilization  at  which  the 
irorld  has  arrived,  there  was  such  a  thing  in  Europe  as  states 
strangers  to  each  other !  Is  not  that  which  occurred  not  long 
since  at  Naples  and  at  Turin  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  moral 
contagion  may  spread  beyond  the  Pyrenees  ?  Was  it  not  in 
£Eivour  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  that  the  government  of 
this  country  was  to  be  abolished?  And  let  us  not  be  told  that 
the  people  wished  for  this  constitution  in  consideration  of  its 
excellence :  it  was  so  little  known  at  Naples  that  when  it  was 
adopted  a  committee  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  trans- 
late it.  It  failed,  therefore,  like  all  that  is  not  national,  like 
all  that  is  foreign  to  the  manners  of  a  people.  Hidiculous  in 
its  birth,  it  died  contemptibly  between  a  Carbonaro  and  an 
Austrian  corporal. 

"  With  respect  to  our  external  policy,  our  essential  interests 
are  no  less  compromised.  The  president  of  the  council  has 
already  said  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers :  *  In  Spain  we  do  not  look 
for  either  special  advantages,  or  the  re-establishment  of  treaties 
which  time  has  destroyed ;  but  we  ought  to  expect  an  equality 
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wliich  would  leave  iis  notbiDg  to  apprehend.'  Should  the 
■titution  of  Cadiz  continue  such  as  it  is,  it  would  infallibly  rti- 
duce  Spain  to  a  republic  ;  we  might  then  see  alliances  forttieict 
and  relations  created,  which,  in  future  wars,  might  considerably 
diminish  our  strength.  Before  the  revolution  France  had  only 
one  frontier  to  defend.  She  was  guarded  on  the  South  by  thd 
Mediterranean,  on  the  West  by  Spain,  on  the  North  by  the 
Ocean,  and  on  the  East  by  Switzerland :  there  remained,  thel^ 
ibre,  between  the  North  and  the  East  only  a  short  line,  bristling 
with  fortified  places,  on  which  we  could  assemble  all  our  fotcea. 
Let  this  state  of  things  be  changed ;  let  us  be  forced  to  watch 
our  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  and  at  that  instant  the  division 
of  our  army  would  compel  us  in  order  to  defend  the  North,  tb 
make  those  efforts  by  which  States  are  exhausted.  Such  a  po- 
sition might  produce  the  greatest  calamities ;  yes,  gentlemen,  the 
greatest  calamities,  and  I  am  well  grounded  in  the  assertion.  L6t 
us  learn* from  experience ;  through  what  countries  have  those 
armies  passed  which  have  invaded  our  territory?  Through 
Switzerland  and  through  Spain,  which  the  frantic  ambition  «Ad 
fiEdse  policy  of  one  man  had  detached  from  our  alliance.  ShO!rt- 
sighted  politicians,  let  us  not  imagine  that  the  innovalibftft  (tf 
Spain  are  nothing  to  us,  and  thus  expose,  by  the  cons^udllM  of 
our  errors,  the  independence  of  our  posterity. 

'*  I  am  now  come,  gentlemen,  to  the  great  quedticnl  of  (tX 
ooalition  and  of  the  congresses :  the  coalition  has  been  itkYtStitiA 
to  enslave  the  world ;  the  tyrants  are  assembled  to  dotispifi 
against  the  people ;  at  Verona,  France  begged  the  aSedslailM 
of  Europe  to  destroy  fi*eedom ;  at  Verona  our  plenipot6ifiitiari6lft 
compromised  thd  honour  and  sold  the  independence  of  thdt' 
country;  the  occupation  of  France  and  Spain  vms  dedd^  Oti; 
the  Cossacks  were  to  hurry  from  their  distant  hamltft  Id' 
execute  the  great  designs  of  the  kings,  and  these  lattdl*  weMf 
to  compel  France  to  enter  into  an  odious  war,  as  tho  ftnid^ti 
occasionally  made  their  Helots  inarch  to  battle. 

**  This  is  the  point,  gentlemen,  when  I  am  obliged  to  fludsd 
an  effort  to  preserve  the  coolness  and  discretion  which  thr 
dignity  of  character  demands.  It  is  difficult,  I  confess,  to 
listen  without  emotion  to  such  strange  accusations  agttidBt  aft 
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old  miiuBter  that  eomixuuids  the  respect  of  all  who  approach 
him.  I  have  only  one  regret,  and  that  is  sincere,  which  is,  that 
you  do  not  hear  from  the  mouth  of  mj  predecessor  himself  ex- 
planations to  which  his  yirtues  would  add  a  weight  that  I  can- 
not flatter  myself  with  giving  them.  He  has  been  called  from 
this  tribune  the  Dqke  of  Verona.  If  this  was  from  the  esteem 
with  which  h^  )uus  in^ired  all  the  soTereigns  of  Europe,  he 
merits  well  to  be  «o  called ;  it  ^  a  new  title  of  nobility  added 
to  all  those  which  the  Montijiorenoies  already  possess. 

"Afi  to  my  noble  colleagues  at  the  congress  of  Verona,  it 
would  be  an  ixisult  on  mj  pari  to  d^end  them. 

"  On  reading  the  journals  oi  the  par^  whose  opinion  is 
opposed  to  my  own,  I  see  in  them  incessantly  the  eulogium, 
well-merited  certainly,  of  the  English  government  Some  good 
Frenchmen,  eyen,  would  have  us  imagine  that  there  would 
l^  no  barm  if  England  broke  her  neutrality,  and  took  up  arms 
sgsinat  their  countiy.  They  forgot  the  insults  they  layished 
upcm  this  same  England,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  not  quite  a 
year  since,  the  caricatures  with  which  they  covered  the  Boule- 
mds,  the  pamphlets  with  which  they  inundated  Paris,  and  the 
patriotism  they  &Dcied  they  were  displaying,  by  insulting  in 
the  grossest  manner,  the  poor  artists  of  London.  In  their  love 
for  revolutions  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  their  hatred  for 
the  soldiers  who  had  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Waterloo :  it 
matters  little  to  them  now  what  those  English  soldiers  have 
done,  provided  they  assist  in  maintaining  against  a  Bourbon 
the  revolutionists  of  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  those  conti- 
nental allies,  whose  friendship  they  counted  on,  are  now  become 
the  objects  of  their  animadversion.  Why  did  they  not  com- 
plain of  the  loss  of  our  independence  when  foreign  powers  ex- 
ercised so  great  an  influence  on  our  fate,  when  their  ambassadors 
were  consulted  even  upon  the  laws  that  were  proposed  in  the 
two  Chambers  ?  Europe,  we  were  then  told,  applauded  the 
ordinance  of  the  5th  September;  Europe  approved  of  the 
treatment  to  which  the  royalists  were  subjected ;  Europe,  in  its 
public  acts,  has  expressed  its  satisfaction  at  the  system  pursued; 
and  out  of  consideration  for  this  system  has  vdthdrawn  its 
soldiers  and  discontinued  the  subsidies.     Who,  at  that  period. 
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gentlemen,  protested  against  this  surrender  of  the  dignifj  of 
France?  Gould  it  be,  by  chance,  those  Teiy  persons  who  had 
lowered  that  dignity  at  Verona  ?  In  this  case  it  would  be  but 
just  to  hear  them  before  they  were  condemned,  and  not  too 
hastily  to  conclude  that  they  have  changed  their  opinions  and 
their  principles  because  others  have  done  sp. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  make  an  avowal  to  you :  I  went  to 
the  congress  with  prejudices  but  little  flEivourable  to  it ;  for  I 
still  recollected  the  scornful  treatment  of  Europe.  Being  a 
sincere  friend  to  the  public  liberties  and  the  indepandttioe  of 
nations,  I  was  somewhat  shaken  by  those  calumnies  which  are 
etill  repeated  every  day.  What  was  I  compelled  to  see  at 
Verona?  Princes  full  of  moderation  and  justice;  kings, 
honest  men,  whom  their  subjects  would  wish  to  have  for 
friends  if  they  had  them  not  for  masters.  I  have  written 
down,  gentlemen,  the  words  I  heard  issue  from  the  mouth  of 
a  prince,  whose  magnanimity  my  honourable  opponents  have 
praised,  and  whose  favour  they  have  sought  at  another  epocL 

" '  I  am  very  glad,*  said  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  me 
one  day, '  that  you  have  come  to  Verona,  that  you  may  be  a 
witness  of  the  truth.  Could  you  believe,  as  is  said  by  our 
enemies,  that  the  Coalition  is  a  word  only  made  use  of  to 
cover  ambition  ?  That,  perhaps,  might  have  been  true  in  the 
ancient  state  of  things;  but  we  have  something  else  than 
private  interests  to  think  of  now-a-days,  when  the  civilized 
world  is  in  danger ! 

***  There  can  no  longer  be  any  such  thing  as  English, 
French,  Russian.  Prussian,  or  Austrian  policy;  there  is  no 
longer  any  but  a  general  policy  which  ought,  for  the  safety  of 
all,  to  be  admitted  in  common  by  peoples  and  kings.  It  was 
my  duty  the  first  to  exhibit  my  conviction  of  the  principles 
upon  which  I  founded  the  Coalition.  An  opportunity  offered 
itself  in  the  Greek  revolution ;  nothing,  certainly,  seemed 
more  to  my  interest  and  that  of  my  subjects,  or  more  consonant 
with  the  wishes  of  my  country,  than  a  religious  war  with  , 
Turkey  ;  but  I  thought  I  saw  the  revolutionary  sign  in 
the  troubles  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  from  that  moment  I 
abstained. 
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••  •  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  break  the  Coalition ! 
By  tarns  it  has  been  tried  to  excite  unfavourable  prejudices  in 
mj  breast,  or  to  hurt  my  self-love.  I  have  been  openly  insulted 
even ;  but  I  was  little  known  to  those  who  thought  that  my 
principles  were  founded  on  self-conceit,  or  might  yield  to 
personal  resentment.  No,  I  shall  never  separate  myself  from 
the  monarchs  with  whom  I  am  allied;  kings  oi^t  to  be 
permitted  to  have  public  alliances,  to  defend  themselves  against 
secret  ■oeielies.  What  is  there  that  can  tempt  me  ?  What 
occasioB  iMve  I  to  increase  my  empire  ?  Providence  has  not 
pkoed  under  my  orders  eight  hundred  thousand  soldiers  to 
satisfy  my  ambition,  but  to  protect  religion,  morality,  and 
justioe,  and  to  give  stability  to  those  principles  of  order  which 
ire  the  groundwork  of  human  society.* 

*' Words  like  these,  gentlemen,  in  ihe  mouth  of  such  a 
sovereign,  were  well  worthy  of  being  recorded.     Moderation  is 
the  niUng  featore  in  the  character  of  Alexander;  can  you,  there- 
fore, imagine  that  he  wishes  for  war  at  any  price,  in  virtue  of 
some  unknown  right  divine,  and  out  of  hatred  to  the  liberty  of 
nations?    This,  gentlemen,  is  a  complete  error;   at  Verona 
the  principle  of  peace  is  always  advocated ;   at  Verona  the 
alhed  powers  have  never  talked  of  making  war  against  Spain ; 
but  they  considered  that  France,  in  so  different  a  position 
from  theirs,  might  be  forced  into  this  war ; — but  has  the  result 
of  this  conviction  produced  onerous  or  dishonourable  treaties 
for  France  ?     No.     Has  a  passage  even  been  demanded  for 
foreign  troops  through  the  French  territory  ?    Never,     What, 
then,  has  happened  ?    It  has  happened  that  France  is  one  of 
the  five  great  powers  which  compose  the  Coalition, — that  she 
will  continue  invariably  attached  to  it, — and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  Coalition,  which  is  already  eight  years'  old,  she 
will  find,  in  cases  foreseen  and  determined  upon^  a  support 
which,  far  from  affecting  her  dignity,  should  prove  the  high 
rank  she  occupies  in  Europe. 

•*  The  error  my  honourable  opponents  have  fallen  into  is  to 
confound  independence  with  isolation.  Does  a  nation  cease  to 
be  free  because  it  has  treaties  ?  Is  it  constrained  in  its  pro- 
gress, does  it  suffer  a  shameful  yoke  because  it  has  relations 
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with  p(rfrers  of  equal  strength  with  its  own,  and  suhject  to  the 
conditions  of  a  perfect  reciprocity  ?  What  nation  has  ever  been 
without  alliance,  in  the  midst  of  other  nations  ?  Does  there 
exist  in  history  a  single  example  ?  Is  it  wished  to  make  a  sort 
of  Hebrew  people  of  the  French,  segregated  from  the  rest  of 
the  human  race  ?  To  what  reproach  Tciy  differently  founded 
would  the  goy^nunent  be  exposed,  if  it  had  foreseen,  or  com- 
bined nothing,  and  if,  in  the  event  of  a  possible  war,  it  was 
ignorant  even  of  t^^  part  which  might  be  tak^n  by  pthor 
powers. 

*'  At  the  period  when  we  had  no  army,  when  we  went  for 
nothing  amongst  the  states  of  the  continent;  when  petty 
German  princes  invaded  our  villages  with  impunity,  and  we 
did  not  dare  to  complain  of  it,  no  one  said  that  we  were  slaves ; 
but  at  present,  when  our  military  regeneration  has  astonished 
Europe, — ^when  our  voice  is  listened  to  in  the  assembly  of 
kings, — when  new  conventions  have  efGaced  the  memoxy  of 
those  treaties  by  which  we  were  compelled  to  expiate  oor 
victories, — ^it  is  asserted  that  we  are  suffering  under  a  humili- 
ating yoke !  Cast  your  eyes  upon  Italy  and  you  will  see  another 
effect  of  the  congress  of  Verona :  Piedmont,  the  evacuation  of 
which  will  be  completed  by  the  month  of  October ;  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  from  which  seventeen  thousand  men  are  being 
withdrawn,  the  military  contribution  of  which  is  diminished, 
and  which  would  now  be  totally  evacuated  had  its  army  been 
re-organised. 

"  Did  not  Austria,  however,  aspire  to  the  entire  dominion 
of  Italy  ?  Did  not  the  congress  of  Laybach  deliver  up  to  it 
this  fine  country  ?  And,  generally  speaking,  are  not  all  these 
congresses  invented  to  extend  oppression,  and  to  stifle  the 
liberty  of  peoples  imder  long  military  occupations  ?  One  year, 
however,  has  scarcely  passed,  and  behold,  ambitious  Austria  is 
in  the  act  of  returning  to  their  legitimate  sovereigns  the  states 
she  has  saved  from  revolutions  I 

*'  France  has  no  intention,  gentlemen,  of  imposing  institu- 
tions on  Spain :  national  liberties  enough  repose  in  the  laws  of 
the  ancient  Cortes  of  Arragon  and  of  Castile,  to  furnish  the 
Spaniards  with  a  remedy  both  against  anarchy  and  despotism. 
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Our  adversaries,  however,  shoald  be  omsisteiit,  ami  not  re- 
proadi  us,  on  the  one  hand,  wiih  an  intention  of  ^MrimiifiTwg 
io^atnrj  power  in  Spain,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  pngccc  of 
naturalising  the  charter  there. 

"We  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  wish  lor  libenj  tad 
slaTeiy. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  freely  admit  that  Fnmoe  oo^t  not  to 
meddle  with  the  political  establishments  of  Spain.     It  is  for 
die  Spaniaids  alone  to  know  what  best  suits  their  state  o# 
dyilization ;  but  I  wish  with  all  mj  heart  this  great  people  to 
hsTe  freedom  in  conformity  with  its  manners  and  inadmtioas, 
which  may  place  its  virtues  under  shelter  from  the  inoonstancr 
of  fortune  and  the  caprice  of  men.     Spaniards!    It  is  not  an 
enemy  who  speaks  to  you,  but  one  who  predicted  the  reaction 
of  your  noble  destiny,  at  the  time  you  were  thought  to  be  for 
ever  fiallen  from  the  stage  of  the  wt>rkL     You  have  surpassed 
my  predictions ;  you  have  snatched  Europe  from  the  yoke  which 
the  most  powerful  empires  could  not  break ;  you  owe  to  France 
your  misfortunes  and  your  glory.    She  has  sent  you  these  two 
scourges :    Bonaparte  and  the  revolution.    Deliver  yourselves 
from  the  second  as  you  have  repulsed  the  first* 

"  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  refute  the  comparison  which 
has  been  drawn  between  the  invasion  of  Bonaparte  and  that  to 
which  France  is  at  present  compelled;  between  a  Bourbon 
marching  to  the  deliverance  of  a  Bourbon,  and  the  usurper 
who  seized  upon  the  crown  of  a  Bourbon,  after  having  seized 
upon  his  person  by  an  unexampled  act  of  treachery ;  between 
a  conqueror  who  marched  forward  casting  down  altars,  kill- 
bg  the  monks,  transporting  the  priesthood,  imd  overthrow- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  a  descendant  of  St. 
Louis,  who  goes  to  protect  everything  that  is  sacred  amongst 

*  The  predictioQ  here  alluded  to,  ib  in  the  **  Genius  of  Christianity," 
part  S,  book  iii,  chap.  ▼.  "  Spain  separated  from  the  other  nations,  offers 
to  the  historian  a  still  more  original  character :  the  sort  of  htagnation  of 
BanDent  in  which  she  reposes  will,  perhaps,  one  day  he  useful  to  her,  and 
when  the  other  European  peoples  shall  he  exhausted  hj  corruption,  she 
•lone  may  reappear  with  eclat  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  becanae  the" 
pruand-work  still  suhsiats  in  her  natiooid  character.' 
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men,  and  who  being  formerly  himself  proscribed  is  going  to 
put  a  period  to  proecriptioni^ 

**  Bonaparte  eould  find  no  friends  amongst  the  subjects  of 
a  Bourbon,  and  the  descendants  of  the  hero  of  Castile,  but 
we  have  neither  assassinated  the  last  of  the  Cond^  uor  ex- 
humed the  Cid,  and  the  arms  that  were  raised  to  qppose 
Bonaparte  will  oombat  for  as. 

"  I  could  hate  wished  that  our  opponents  had  spoken  with 
less  bitterness  against  those  Spanish  royalists  who  now  support 
the  cause  of  Ferdinand.  I  recollect  that  I  have  been  banished 
like  them,  unfortunate  like  them,  and  calumniated  like  them. 

"  And  why  have  we  been  reminded  of  that  message  to  the 
Senate,  touching  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  Bonaparte  ?  Does 
this  monument  of  derision  and  of  slavery  accuse  us  f  I  was 
aware  of  it,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  make  use  of  it,  that  I  might 
not  wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  at  this  day  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  war :  they  were  silent  on  the  subject  when  tha 
Senate  declared  that  the  invasion  of  Bonaparte  was  just  and 
politic. 

**As  to  the  ministers,  gentlemen,  the  qpeeok  from  tha 
throne  has  traced  out  to  them  the  line  of  their  duty.  Th^ 
will  not  relax  their  wishes  for  peace,  nor  cease  to  invoke  it 
with  all  their  prayers,  while  listening  to  every  proposition  com- 
patible with  the  safety  and  honour  of  France ;  but  Ferdinand 
must  be  free,  and  France  must  relieve  herself,  at  every  ooat» 
from  a  position  in  which  she  would  much  more  certainly  perish 
than  by  a  war.  Let  us  never  forget  that  if  the  Spanish  war 
has,  like  all  other  wars,  its  inconvenience  and  its  perils,  it  will 
have  had  for  us  an  immense  advantage.  It  will  have  created 
for  us  an  army,  it  will  have  raised  us  to  our  military  rank 
amongst  the  nations,  it  will  have  decided  our  emancipation.^ 
and  re-established  our  independence. 

"  Something,  perhaps,  was  still  wanted  for  the  complete 
reconciliation  of  the  French ;  this  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
field :  companions  in  arms  soon  become  friends,  and  all  nor 
pleasant  recollections  are  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common 
glory. 

**  The  King,  our  wise,  paternal  and  pacific  King,  hM 
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He  has  decided  that  the  nfeij  ai 
^nitj  of  the  crown  made  it  his  dotj  to  have 
wben  coDciliatory  measuiea  had  all  been  tned  in 

"The  Eing  has  ordered  the  afwwnMing  o£  100,000 
imder  the  oommand  of  the  pnnoe,  who  at  the  fmmago  d  tke 
Drome  dismayed  a  hmTeiy  worthy  of  Henri  IT.  The  Jud(^ 
with  genexoos  confidenoe,  has  entrosted  the  dbi^peen  Ueac  t» 
generals  who  have  tdnmphed  with  other  ooleua.  They  will  iw- 
conduct  it  in  the  load  to  Tictoiy ;  it  has  neier  deviated  hnm 
that  of  honour." 


The  royaliatB  had  ne?er  heard  their  reasons  and  Iheir 
■ens  doToloped  to  themselves  with  greater  perfedien,  and  pre- 
tested  to  Fiance  and  to  Europe  under  a  more  plansflde  aspect; 
and  in  more  brilliant  colooia.  In  apfdanding  M.  de  Chatean- 
briand  they  applauded  themselves*  and  lancied  that  his  speech 
was  only  the  echo  of  their  own  thoughts.  Thar  planditB  were 
prolonged  to  the  very  conclusion  of  the  sitting.  They  allowed 
no  reply  to  weaken  the  effect  upon  the  country  of  this  party 
manifesto ;  and  it  was  immense. 

Manuel,  who  had  reserved  himself,  as  the  most  expert  and 
readiest  of  the  opposition  orators,  to  reply  to  this  speech, 
Qoold  not  approach  the  triboue  till  the  following  day.     A 
ngoTDoa  debater,  and  a  cutting  adversary,  Manuel,  whose  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  had  accustomed  him  to  strike  rather  than  per* 
oade  his  adversaries,  was,  of  all  the  revolutiouary  orators,  the 
most  dreaded  by,  and  the  most  odious  to  the  majority.     They 
remembered  his  suspected  connection  with  Fouch6,  his  double- 
meining  speech  to  procure,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  feigned  proclamation  of  Napoleon   II.,  bis   fame  as  an 
agitator  in  the  South,  bis  relations  with  M.  Laffitte,  the  popular 
koker.  whose  speeches  be  was  supposed  to  polish,  at  the  same 
tiDe  that  he  himself  imbibed  the  inspirations  of  the  banker. 
Ht  vu  also  suspected  of  permanent  conspiracy  with  Lafayette, 
lad  of  underhand  partidipation  in  the  direction  of  Carbonarism. 
Httuel,  in  the  eyes  of  the  partisans  of  legitimacy,  personified 
tfcac  or  four  plots  in  one  individual.     Republicanism,  Jacobiii- 
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ism,  Bonapartism,  and  Orleanism,  seemed  to  them  to  be  aU 
concentrated  in  him  at  the  same  time.  In  every  sentence  be 
uttered  they  fancied  they  could  detect  a  watchword  to  their 
enemies,  a  threat  against  the  monarchy ,  an  insult  to  the 
Bourbons,  or  an  invocation  to  their  ruin.  In  these  sentiments 
of  the  royalists  there  was  more  of  prejudice  than  justice. 
Manuel  was  profoundly  devoted  to  the  liberal  cause,  he  dreaded 
for  this  cause  the  natural  resentment  of  a  dynasty  which  had 
been  too  deeply  offended  by  the  revolution  ever  to  forgive  it  in 
reality ;  he  was  desirous  of  securing,  against  the  sway  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  most  irrevocable  pledges  in  the  strength  of 
liberal  institutions ;  he,  perhaps,  aspired  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  to  replace  their  dynasty  by  a  revolutionaiy 
one,  which  should  owe  everything  to  the  people,  and  should 
free  itself  more  completely  from  the  priesthood,  and  from  the 
authority  against  which  more  especially  the  revolution  had 
been  made  in  *89.  But  he  was  far  from  thinking  of,  or  even 
excusing  the  anarchy,  the  scaffolds,  and  the  spoliations  of 
1703.  There  was  in  him  something  of  the  Girondist  of  '93; 
he  was  a  Vergniaud  with  inferior  genius,  equal  honesty,  and 
greater  physical  courage.  A  constitution  of  1791,  and  even  a 
legitimate  Bourbon,  bound  through  the  throne  to  popular 
interests,  would  not  have  found  in  Manuel  either  an  enemy  or 
a  conspirator.  But  Manuel  and  the  majority  mutually  suspected 
each  other  of  crimes  of  opinion  which  render  parties  irrecon- 
cilable. Between  adversaries  thus  prejudiced  there  is  no 
longer  any  justice,  because  intelligence  is  hoodwinked.  Thflj 
do  not  try,  but  proscribe  each  other. 

XXIV. 

"  Gentlemen,'*  he  said,  his  presence  alone  in  the  tribune 
exciting  the  attention  and  the  umbrage  of  the  royalists,  "it  is, 
we  are  told,  with  the  object  of  suppressing  the  revolutionaiy 
spirit  that  the  war  is  to  be  carried  into  the  Peninsula. 
Without  doubt  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  dangerous ;  but  is 
the  counter-revolutionary  spirit  less  so?  Is  not  a  counte^ 
revolntion,  on  the  contrary,  the  worst  of  revolutions  ?    In  tbe 
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iiBt  place^  eveiything  that  the  revolution  has  established  must 

he  dostrojed, — ^the  nation  must  be  restored  to  its  ancient  state, 

Aft  18  to  say,  to  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  when  a 

total  sabTersion  had  appeared  to  it  to  be  the  only  possible 

remedy  for  its  evils ;  it  is,  finally,  necessary  to  add  to  the  evils 

which  the  levolution  has  produced  those  which  its  fall  must 

unavoidably  occasion,  and  all  this  to  arrive  at  a  new  and^ 

inevitable  revdution.     I  wish  to  adopt  the  most  fisivourable 

sappositions.    I  grant  you  Spain  invaded,  all  resistance  beaten 

down ;  bat  jou.  must  retire  at  length,  you  cannot  remain  for 

ever  in  the  Peninsula.    How  are  you  to  act  when  you  have 

quitted  its  territory,  to  prevent  a  new  revolution  from  exploding 

there  ?    Consult  history,  gentlemen ;  where  is  the  revolution 

made  in  fiaivour  of  freedom  that  has  ever  been  vanquished? 

Such  a  revolution  may  for  the  moment  be  repressed ;  but  the 

genius  which  produced  it,  the  genius  of  liberty,  is  imperishable : 

like  Anteus,  the  giant  regains  his  strength  every  time  he 

tenches  the  earth. 

*'  Have  you  forgotten  how  a  few  Helvetian  herdsmen  set  at 
defiance  the  whole  force  of  Austria?  And  how  a  few  Dutch 
fishermen  triumphed  over  the  formidable  armies  of  Philip  II.  ? 
We  ourselves,  in  our  own  day,  have  we  not  seen  a  mere  handful 
of  Americans  triumphantly  resist  the  whole  power  of  England? 
Finally,  has  not  France  herself  braved  for  thirty  years  the 
combined  forces  of  all  Europe,  conspiring  together  against  her 
gloiy  and  her  liberty. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  what  will  be  the  result  to  the  Span- 
iards of  the  war  you  intend  to  carry  into  their  country  ?  What 
government  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Cortes?  Who  is  to  give  the  new  institutions?  Is  it  Ferdinand? 
But  we  know  how  sovereigns  keep  their  promises.  The  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  King  of  Naples,  in  their  hours  of  distress, 
promised  constitutions  to  their  subjects:  Leopold  also  an- 
nounced free  institutions  for  Italy;  finally,  Lord  William 
Bentinck  raised  the  Genoese  against  us  by  calling  them  to 
independence.  All  these  promises  were  formal  and  authentic, 
bat  where  are  the  constitutions  ?  The  imagination  recoils  with 
honor  at  the  thought  alone  of  the  vengeance  which  is  hanipPg 
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oyer  Spain.  When  Fei^inand  was  replaced  in  1614  upon  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  ho  had  not  to  punish  but  to  recompense. 
Well  (  so  far  from  recognising  the  services  of  those  friends  of 
liberty  who  at  the  price  of  their  blood  had  lestored  him  his 
orown,  he  gave  them  up  to  the  Jesuits  and  die  Inquisition, — 
he  rewarded  them  with  exile,  tortures,  and  executions.  He 
made  himself  terrible,  and  his  goremment  was  atrocioos. 
What  will  he  be  then  when  he  has  personal  injuries  to  punish? 
When  the  conduct  of  afiairs  shall  flail  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  will  have  their  exile,  the  persecutions  thej  have  suflbred, 
and  their  fallen  ambition  to  avenge?  But  it  must  be  done. 
The  Spaniards,  we  are  told,  are  murdering  each  other,  and  we 
must  intervene  to  put  a  stop  to  these  (»lamities.  It  is,  we 
must  confess,  a  singular  mode  of  diminishing  the  horrors  of 
civil  war  to  add  to  them  the  evils  of  a  foreign  one.  Civil  war  is 
a  calamity,  no  doubt ;  but  it  terminates,  at  least,  by  the  d#- 
feat  of  one  of  the  two  contending  parties.  Well !  what  are  you 
about  to  do  ?  The  insurrection  is  put  down  in  Spain, — it  has 
laid  down  its  arms, — it  is  annihilated ;  but  you  are  going  to 
call  it  into  existence  again,  and  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
light  up  anew  an  extinguished  civil  war,  and  to  cause  another 
effusion  of  Spanish  blood,  you  are  also  going  to  shed  whole 
rivers  of  French  blood  in  Spain.  I  will  go  farther,  and  assert 
that  civil  war  was  in  a  great  measure  your  ovm  worit,  for  the 
Soldiers  of  the  Faith  took  up  arms  and  maintained  the  stmgg^d 
only  with  the  belief  that  you  were  prepared  to  support  and  defend 
them.  How  then  can  you  find  in  circumstances  created  by 
yourselves,  a  justification  for  your  intervention  ?  Would  you 
justify  an  act  of  violence  by  an  act  of  perfidy? 

"  But  you  allege  another  consideration ;  you  wish,  you  say, 
to  save  Ferdinand  and  his  family.  Beware  of  renewing  those 
circumstances  which,  in  other  times,  have  conducted  to  the 
scaffold  those  victims  for  whom  you  manifest  every  day  so 
lively  and  so  legitimate  an  interest.  Have  you  then  forgotten, 
gentlemen,  that  the  Stuarts  were  dethroned  solely  because 
they  sought  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power  ?  Have  you  foi^otten 
that  it  was  the  intervention  of  foreign  armies  which  dragged 
Lonfe  XYI.  from  the  throne  f 
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**  On  reading  the  narrative  of  facts  which  have  left  such 
Parable  and  melancholy  traces,  how  can  we  be  ignorant  that  it 
ma  ike  assistance  granted  by  France  to  the  Stuarts  which 
eaiised  the  ruin  of  those  princes.  This  assistance  was  clandes- 
tine,  it  is  true,  but  it  encouraged  the  Stuarts  in  their  resistance 
to  public  (pinion ;  whence  sprang  the  popular  excitement  and 
the  mislor^mes  of  that  &Biilj, — ^misfortunes  which  they  would 
have  avoided  if  they  had  sought  for  support  in  tl}e  nation 
itself.  Hw^  i  any  occasion  to  add,  that  the  dangers  of  the 
l\>yal  £uiiily  in  France  assumed  a  more  threatening  aspect 
when  om  territory  was  invaded  by  foreign  troops;  and  that 
Fmace,  i^voiutimiaiy  Francfe,  feeling  the  necessi^  of  defending 
fainelf  by  new  powers,  and  by  fresh  eneigy *' 

XXV. 

kx  these  words  the  royalists  ftncied  they  heard  treason  at 
kngth  escape  in  a  sinister  and  involuntary  explosiim  from  the 
lips  and  heart  oi  the  Catiline  of  the  hundre4  days.  They 
hastened  to  pounce  upon,  that  they  might  have  a  right  to  eze- 
erate  it  By  one  unanimous  movement  of  indignation  thoy 
interrupted  the  phrase,  which  contained,  in  their  opinion,  only 
half  the  blasphemy,  to  drive  back  the  rest  into  the  heart  of 
the  blasphemer.  "  Order !  order ! "  was  shouted  from  every 
bench  on  the  right  "  This  is  justifying  and  provoking  regi- 
cide !  Such  blasphemy  must  be  avenged  !  President,  do  your 
duty !  Expel  him !  expel  him !  Let  us  drive  the  unworthy 
wretch  from  our  ranks ! "  M.  Havez,  the  president,  was  at 
first  unwilling  to  call  the  orator  to  order,  on  a  phrase  the 
meaning  of  which  was  suspended  by  a  premeditated  inter- 
ruption, and  whose  criminality  was  evidently  in  the  prejudice, 
nther  tlian  the  conviction^  of  the  auditory.  He  yielded, 
however*  to  ^e  reiterated  and  impassioned  appeals  of  the 
nuyority  of  the  Chamber ;  he  pretended  to  believe  there  was 
more  evil  intention  in  the  words  than  he  at  first  thought,  and 
he  therefore  called  Manuel  to  order.  But  this  satisfaction 
given  to  the  irritation  of  the  royalists,  seemed  to  them  inade- 
fiuita  to  the  outrage,  as  it  certainly  was  to  their  own  anger. 
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They   rose  in  a  mass,  quitted   their  benches,  descended  ii| 
groups  into  the  vacant  space  of  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  the 
tribune,  rushed  in  crowds  up  the  steps  which  led  to  the  seat 
of  the  president,  gesticulating,  vociferating,  and  reproaching 
him  for  his  patience.     One  amongst  them,  whose  boiling  blood 
deprived  him  at  the  moment  of  every  sense  of  justice  and 
magnanimity  towards  a  colleague  who  was  alone  against  a 
multitude,  rushed  to  the  tribune,  pushed  Manuel  aaide,  cot 
short  the  words  with  which  he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
justify  himself,  and  cried  out  for  vengeance  for  France  and 
tlie  army,  against  language  which  calumniated  them  in  tbe 
presence  of  France  and  of  £urope !     His  voice  was  lost  in  the 
noise ;  but  other  members  of  the  right,  following  his  example, 
seized  on  the  tribune  by  assault,  and  addressed  themselves 
sometimes  to  the  Assembly,  sometimes  to  the  president,  loudly 
demanding  that  the  pretended  apostle  of  regicide  should  be 
instantly  driven  from  the  Chamber.     It  seemed  from  iheir 
impatience,  and  the  emulation  of  their  outcries,  as  if  the  8caf> 
fold  of  a  king  was  about  to  be  erected  again  upon  the  Place  d$ 
la  Revolution,  and  that  each  of  them  was  ready  to  defy  the 
sword  of  the  executioner,  and  to  precipitate  himself  before  the 
wheels  of  the  car  which  was  conveying  the  victim  to  his  death. 
If  a  few  hundred  of  these  royalists,  so  eager  to-day  in  catching 
at  an  equivocal  word,  and  avenging  it  by  the  immolation  of  an 
unprotected  roan,  had  exhibited  on  the  Qlst  January  but  one* . 
half  of  this  heroism,  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  would  not  have 
been  shed.     But  such  are  men,  the  more  implacable  in  their 
resentment  for  being  silent  and  inactive  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

XXVI. 

Manuel,  in  the  meantime,  sure  of  the  innocence  of  the 
phrase  he  intended  to  pronounce,  and  upon  whom  the  inter- 
ruption alone  had  thrown  doubt  and  criminality,  demanded 
with  voice,  attitude,  and  gesture,  to  be  allowed  to  finish  it  His 
imperturbable  countenance,  expressive  of  his  courage,  of  his 
Quiet  conscience,  and  even  of  his  contempt  for  his  accusers,  in 
evessed  instead  of  allaying  the  fury  of  the  royalists.    They  tooiK 
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Ub  mhanen  for  insolenoe;  and  his  padeuce  for  defiance. 
Bants  of  rage  and  explosions  of  invectdye  closed  his  mouth 
eieij  time  he  attempted  to  ntter  a  word  amidst  the  tumult 
After  fhutless  efiforts  to  obtain  a  moment's  silence  the 
prendent  gare  the  nsoal  signal  of  his  powerless  and  dis- 
tnssbig  poaitkm,  bj  pitting  on  his  hat,  and  su)q»ending  the 
debate.  :^' 

Oft  das  tiie  lojalists  mshed  out  of  tiie  hall,  to.  go  and 
ooDoert  in  iheir  bureanz  the  accusationrand  the  expulsion  ci 
Iha  entar.  Mamiel  descended  from-  tiie  tribune,  and  went 
dowif  to  hk  sealy  where  his  cdleagues  of  the  Opposition, 
Laffitte,  Diqpont  de  I'Eure,  Gerard,  Foy,  and  ChauTelin 
gidiered  round  him,  and  itemed  by  their  attitude,  which  ezr 
hilnted  at  once  indignation  and  dismay,  to  deplore  the  fuiy 
mid  iq|n8tioe  of  hia  eiiemies*  He  sat  down  in  the  midst  of 
Hiem,  and  while  his  opponeiits  were  drawing  up  outsid^  the 
Cbambsff  the  aoousation  that  called  for  his  proscription,  he 
mrote  the  lollowing  letter  to  the  president,  an  incontestible 
•▼ideooe  of  innocenoe  under  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  in- 
eapahle  of  fear: — 

"M.  Pbesident, 

**  The  state  of  irritation  in  which  a  part  of  the  Assembly  is 
phmgedt  makes  me  apprehensiye  of  not  being  able  to  find  at 
this  sitting  a  moment  of  silence  to  terminate  a  sentiment  which, 
I  hope,  will  no  longer  be  disapproved  of  by  candid  hearers  the 
moment  my  real  meaning  is  known ;  such  as  I  wished  to  express 
it,  such  as  might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  from  me,  and 
such,  finally,  as  you  could  not,  without  injustice,  have  blamed  me 
for  yourself,  if  you  had  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion,  per 
mitted  me  to  finish  my  sentence. 

**  The  minister  of  foreign  afiEedrs  contended  that  there  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  war  in  the  necessity  for  preventing  in 
Spain  catastrophes  similar  to  those  which  have  stained  with 
blood  the  revolutions  of  England  and  of  France.  I  replied 
tiiat  the  method  he  adopted  appeared  to  me  precisely  the  one 
best  calculated  to  augment  rather  than  diminish  those  dangers. 
and  i  cited  11^ proof  of  whatlsaidthe  events  which  had  bnragb^ 
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about  the  dethronement  of  the  StuartB,  and  the  death  of  the 
unhappy  Louis  XVI. 

'*  I  asked  if  it  was  forgotten  that,  in  France,  this  misfortune 
had  been  preceded  by  the  armed  intervention  of  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians,  and  I  recalled  a  fact  known  to  CTeiyone,  that  it 
was  then  rwoludonary  France,  feeling  the  neceetity  ^  de- 
fending hereelf  by  new  powers  and  fresh  energy 

"  At  this  moment  I  was  interrupted,  but  if  I  had  not  been 
my  sentence  would  have  terminated  thus :  Then  rewoluiiamny 
France  feeling  the  neceseity  of  d^endmg  herseff  hy  nempomen 
and  fresh  energy,  threw  all  the  nuuses  into  a  eteOe  of  commotio^, 
eacited  all  the  popular  passions,  and  thus  produced  terrible  esh 
cesses  and  a  deplorable  eatoHrophe  in  the  midet  qf  m  fUMe 
resistance, 

*'  Nobody  was  better  prepared  than  myself  for  all  the  pit- 
judices  and  even  the  violence  of  a  portion  of  tha  membem  of 
this  Chamber,  whose  principles  and  whose  effi>rt8  I  ]mt«  msa- 
sidered  it  my  duty  to  combat  with  energy,  because  I  think,  m 
my  heart  and  my  conscience,  that  these  effiurta  and  -ppmr 
ciples  compromise  at  once  the  interests  of  the  throne  asid  ef 
the  nation.  But  I  must  not  be  deprived,  by  interruptions  and 
a  tumult  which  you  yourself  have  found  inexcusable,  of  the 
right  of  being  heard  before  I  am  judged.  I  will  not  permit 
even  unprincipled  paity^feeling  to  attribute  to  me  the  absurd 
project  of  basely  insulting,  without  motive  or  interest,  the  nia- 
fortunes  of  august  victims  whose  destiny  has  afflicted  every 
generous  heart  When  my  defieoce  is  heard  I  shall  biave  the 
judgment  of  impassioned  men,  as  I  shall  await  without  fear  .the 
rerdict  of  the  just 

*'  I  have  the'  honour  to  be,  M.  President, 

*'  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

February  26,  1823.  ''MANTmL." 

XXVII. 

This  letter,  communicated  as  he  wrote  it  to  th4  QMift 
faithful  and  intrepid  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  met  vitb  tlliir 
approbation.     The  sitting  was  reMEoned  with  thlii  toxtm 
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llttei  nUfsh  tiMcnibles  Hbm  remorae  of  MsemUies  altar  ■ome 
mmmMMb  «coiti,  M.  Forbim  dee  fisfltrCs,  «t  oimte  from 
te  SbMlu  ^«iio«.  in  *  difilmnt  oanae,  zecaUad  the  fire  and 
jmaaa  of  Isnard  in  the  eoaYentieii,  wai  the  fint  to  aacdad  the 
trihaaa,  sad  ta  iiwnandiha  aapolaiim  of  tiia'oiitor  who  had« 
he  hU,  fmioaneed  "audi  rofemoaa  wovda,  inaaiiraeh  m  no 
wyilarteii  mmU  eondeoM  an  aiaemfaly  to  ihirpidiiriimtotvf 
liilwihitf  ttf  4  ami  f>haao  mmmn  tmd  whaie  qaeachea  eieite.or 
jostify  nginle  P 

MiiiMi  aMpmpted  to  reply  fimtt  the  triboM^  Inft  the  rojw 
Ittn  ftihade  idl  aeaw  to  it  hj  their  dimoiuai  aad  their 
gMuih  ** Manila!"  thayagdiiiitad»**doimftoaithetribmie 
AauMMttif  iMfeoh!  Doim  w^thereffkdder  DealHwdby 
lh«i  eviea,  laid  aaaailed  Iqr  thaae  Bmaoea^  MaimflL  trho  hiid  gat 
•i  Wii  ^  tvibooaa,  gate  iq»  th0  hope  of  niakmg  hiaiaelf  he^ 
from  it,  and  taming  towaida  te  praaidant  he  held  fiinfard  the 
kttar  he  had  wiittet  and  retiied  to  Ma  place.  Thenuyority 
thoDi^  from  tide  gaatoDretfaat  he  ima  o£Pering  his  rarignatioa 
aa  depvty,  and  aidaimed  from  all  parts  <d  the  hall :  *'  He  is 
doing  jnatioe  on  himael^  he  is  reliering  us  from  his  presence ! . 
Down  with  the  apologist  of  the  scaffolds  of  kings !"  It  was  in 
fain  that  the  president  begged  the  Assembly  to  hear  the  letter 
at  leaat  which  the  accused  had  transmitted  to  him ;  the  sound 
ef  his  Toioe  renewed  the  tumult,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  eoald  obtain  the  a«youinment  till  the  following  day  of  the 
motioD  fbr  exdosion.  The  ultra-royalists  celebrated  this  sup- 
paauhiu  of  the  right  of  speaking  as  a  Tictory,  and  retired, 
OBdaiming  **  Vmmst  Iss  Bowrham !" 

XXVIII. 

The  nif^  did  not  moderate  either  their  indignation  or  their 
▼engeanoe.  M.  deLabourdonnaie,  leader  of  the  extreme  right, 
daimed  the  honour  of  irritating  and  gratifying  his  party,  in- 
stead of  admonishing  and  appeasmg  it  Being  an  impassioned 
paaaion  was  lua  only  justice.  He  made  a  motion  in  his 
mam  for  expulsion,  and  reeding  an  act  of  accaaation  written 
daring  the  w^U  in  whioh  he  identifled  the  man  with  the 
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orator,  and  his  private  opinions  ^ith  his  public  speeches,  h^ 
demanded  that  the  Chamber  should  banish  Manuel  from  its 
body,  and  deprive  him  of  the  title  of  deputy,  as  an  expiati(» 
and  an  example  against  similar  attempts ! 

Being  defended  by  some  moderate  members  of  tbe  left  and 
of  the  centre,  and  again  attacked  by  M.  Hyde  de  Nenville,  and 
by  M.  do  Lalot,  Manuel  with  difficulty  obtained  permission  to 
be  heard,  from  a  sense  of  common  decency  rather  than  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  my  wish  in  appearing  in  this 
tribune,  and  that  which  most  nearly  concerns  me,  is  that  yoa 
should  be  fully  convinced  that  I  am  not  influenced  by  the  hope* 
or  even  by  the  desire,  to  assuage  the  storm  which  has  been 
raised  against  me.  I  simply  mean  to  prove  that  the  proposed 
measure  is  an  act  of  violence  that  nothing  can  justify,  and 
which  I  have  in  no  respect  provoked. 

**  My  adversaries  have  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
cognise the  crime  of  which  they  accuse  me  in  the  inculpated 
phrases  of  the  speech  which  I  have  pronounced  :  therefore,  by 
an  artifice  which  I  do  not  wish  to  qualify  as  it  merits  they 
have  taken  good  care  not  to  cite  those  phrases,  but  have  had  re- 
course to  other  grounds  of  accusation ;  they  have  carefully  re- 
produced before  you  allegations  lately  destined  to  serve  a 
project  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon.  They 
expected  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  to  be  able  to 
annul  the  proceedings  of  the  two  colleges  by  which  I  was 
elected.  They  loudly  boasted  of  this  beforehand ;  and  they 
went  everywhere  canvassing  for  protests  for  this  purpose.  They 
were  obliged  to  give  up  this  illegal  attempt,  but  they  have  now 
become  bolder :  they  avail  themselves  of  new  imputations :  I 
have,  they  assert,  preached  regicide. 

*•  What !  I  preach  regicide,  at  the  very  moment  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  turn  you  from  doing  that  which  may  lead  to  it 
I  preach  regicide  in  exhorting  you  to  prevent  it!  In  truth, 
gentlemen,  to  suppose  that  the  object  of  my  argument  was  to 
counsel  regicide  was  committing  a  great  absurdity  with  respect 
to  me.  What  words  of  mine  oould  lead  you  to  imagine  it? 
What  interest,  moreover,  could  induce  me  to  aupport  this  iofir 
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tarn?  But  the  Teiy  irordb  I  hare  nude  nmmi  ^mA  ^«tt 
ionv  joa  this  pidliil  rasouree.  I  mad  XkmL,  «t  Il«(»  ttMtt««l 
viMn  the  m^askm  of  the  Aottria&t  and  Prtwttirfit  ««*  itamA' 
aiog  our  ooontiy,  leTolatkMHrjr  Fnoee  felt  Ihit  ili«  111M0  «fi4(W' 
the  necesBi^  of  defending  henelf  bjr  srv  fomtm  mA  ikidb 
energies. 

'*  I  have  moch  pleaeore  io  dedaxing  to  the  ChaiaW^  tte 
jesterdaj  before  I  wrote  to  the  pTMidntt  the  leilM'  lh«i  /vs 
ivoald  not  hear  read.  I  had  ccnwilled  a  g'^  luaij^  id  m/f 
eolletgoea,  as  well  as  the  notes  of  fevenJ  repvrU«i«  mv  to  ili^ 
prnase  text  of  mj  words ;  all,  with  the  enseplMo  idlhif  ^fttUftr 
of  the  Mamisur^  heard  the  word  pawn^  mi  1  urn  eerUtiai^  in 
fact,  that  I  made  use  of  this  woid.  Bttt  this  w  i4  l44J«  ^m^- 
sequence,  and  I  accept  either  of  lh»  txynmwtm  igmAAfi.  li  m 
evident  that  I  was  preparing  hj  ibe  pnsnbes  the  MCMsUami  I 
was  about  to  draw.  I  said  that  it  was  wa^mmrj^  wih  rmyi/ii^ 
to  Spain,  to  avoid  employing  ihfm^  sneans  ivhid;!^  iij  s^nkimg 
a  terror  into  rerolotions,  mahe  them  rtcnr  in  Utimr  i^i^S^euf^  to 
the  most  terrible  resoorces,  poshing  thtixi  w/  as  t^  »^)umymA^ 
a]]  the  passions,  to  stir  op  the  masMiK,  sxt-d  thns  to  l^^ad  thectt 
into  a  track  wherein  the  mtmnX  4rrj]ij^/teTj<4  \aA^nn^Ms>^m^ 
cannot  perceive  the  pKnnt  at  wbi^h  x)^  t^sux  *t/yp.  77m  » 
what  the  writings  even  of  tsMX  adverwiri^  j^v  to  prcrre.  Kead 
the  memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  VaruiTh,  und  it^A^  'A  M.  de 
Ferriere,  and  you  i»-ill  find  tlist  both  (A  ikt^a  aUni/QU;  U>e  d««th 
of  the  King  to  the  foreign  invasiorn  arid  Ujat  i>>^  »}>onc  ti/e 
origin  of  the  evil  to  be  derived  fn/m  xhh  '^•in  rer/iedj  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  care  it.  But  «r»^fn  MdiaiXim^  thaX  roj  ex- 
pressions maj  have  be>erj  hlightlj  equivxaih  cust/ym,  pmdence, 
and  justice  all  require  at  least  that  prior  to  </yndemnirig  rae  for 
a  phrase  but  just  commenced,  in  the  midart  of  an  frxt^n/ipore 
speech,  on  a  question  so  grave  in  itself,  and  compli/^ed  \^  so 
manv  circumstances,  I  should  be  heard  to  the  end.  This  you 
would  not  permit ;  you  refused  to  let  me  continue  ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  have  you  a  right  to  interpret  in  your  own 
wij  an  unfinished  sentence  ? 

"  But,  gentlemen,  you  speak  of  regicide  i      Do  you  then 
kftfgBt  that  1  moat,  from  my  age,  be  a  greater  stranger  thaa 
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jon,  to  the  eyents  of  the  revolution  ?  I  was  then  with  the 
armj,  in  those  ranks  wherein  yon  contend  that  the  national 
honour  had  taken  refuge ;  not  that  I  accept  lor  that  armj  a 
compliment  paid  to  it  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  French 
honour  prevailed  eveiywhere,  and  to  whatever  excesses  the 
revolution  may  have  been  carried  we  shall  never  forget  that, 
called  for  as  it  was  by  the  vnshes  of  France,  defended  by  her 
at  the  price  of  her  blood,  and  of  immense  sacrifices,  this  revo- 
hition  left  her,  in  exchange,  an  imperishable  glory  and  infinite 
benefits.  We  shall  never  forget  that  neither  you  nor  we  now 
exist  but  by  the  results  it  has  produced— sacred  resnlts,  whioh 
all  the  efiPorts  of  its  enemies  cannot  and  will  not  be  able  to 
deprive  us  of.  I  repeat  it,"  he  energeticallj  added;  '*  §ta  from 
me  be  the  thought  of  monopolising  for  ^e  army  alone  ths 
glorious  titles  won  by  the  whole  of  this  great  and  gsusvoiis 
nation ;  but  this,  however,  is  true,  that  during  ths  whc^  oourss 
of  a  sanguinary  revolution,  the  army  has  shed  no  other  Uood 
than  its  own  and  that  of  the  enemy. 

"  My  whole  life  will  therefore,  if  necessary,  give  an  answer 
to  your  reproaches.  But  I  have  oombated  with  Miergy  in  this 
tribune  the  party  inimical  to  the  revolution.  This  is  my  great 
fault,  this  is  my  crime,  and  I  disdain  to  offer  a  defence  for  it 
If  I  had  exhibited  less  warmth,  less  coorage  perhaps,  you 
would  have  allowed  more  reprehensible  phrases  to  pass  un- 
noticed. I  know  this,  but  I  have  been  long  resigned  to  all  ths 
consequences  of  my  language.  I  have  never  had  but  one 
olgect,  to  do  my  duty,  and  this  object  I  have  aooomplished  in 
defiance  of  all  consequences. 

"  Do  you  wish  me,  gentlemen,  to  prove  to  you  that  par^ 
spirit  alone,  and  not  a  spirit  of  justice,  is  at  this  moment  perse- 
cuting me  ?  In  one  of  your  preceding  sittings  a  member 
declared  from  this  tribune  that  the  charter  was  an  odious 
guarantee,  and  you  listened  to  him  in  silence. 

" Spare  yourselves,  my  colleagues,"  he  added,  taming 

towards  the  left,  *<the  trouble  of  discussion  to  display  this  truth. 
Do  they  not  feel  it  as  well  as  you  do  yourselves?  Do  they  not 
know  as  well  as  you,  that  my  intentions  were  irrsproaehable? 
If  I  had  not  a  quiet  conscience,"  he  said,  addfessing  tiia  nglilk 
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^^fihofnld  I  come  to  this  tribune  to  combat  mnd  to  brave  your 
nnrmim?  It  is  tbat  which  sustains  my  courage.  With  such  a 
BSppori  we  fear  no  one,  not  even  those  who  constitute  them- 
selves our  judges.  Ah,  you  wish  to  expel  me  from  this  Assem- 
bly !  Well,  do  so !  I  know  tiiat  the  same  thing  can  happen  now 
which  occurred  thirty  years  ago.  The  passions  are  the  same.  I 
AM,  be  year  first  victim,  and  may  I  be'  your  last !  And  should 
I»  the  viotim  of  your  fury,  ever  entertain  a  desire  lor  vengeance, 
I  shall  beqaeatK  to  your  own  passions  the  duty  of  avenging  me." 

Tbs  ejctreme  left  of  the  Assembly,  Laffitte,  Casimir  Perier. 
X4t&yette,  Ohauvelin,  Gerard,  Demar^ay,  Dupont  (de  r£ure) 
and  their  friends,  slone  applauded  these  words,  equally  generous 
and  inoffensive.  M.  Dudon,  who  affected  amongst  the  royaUsts 
the  part  of  Beogamin  Oonstant  amongst  the  liberals,  lending 
his  boldness  to  their  excesses,  and  his  intellect  to  their  passions- 
Mconded  the  motion  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  for  exclusion, 
and  had  it  immediately  referred  to  a  committoe  of  the  bureaux. 
This  committee  sufficiently  exhibited  its  partiality  three  days 
after,  by  nominating  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  himself  to  report  its 
proceedings,  a  post  which  his  character  of  accuser  ought  to 
have  interdicted  him  from. 

The  debate  commenced  on  the  8rd  March.  The  commotion 
produced  in  Paris,  and  throughout  all  France,  by  this  first  act 
of  proscription  attempted  by  the  Chamber,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  new  ministry,  had  agitated  the  young  men  and  the 
people  generally,  and  collected  crowds  upon  the  quays,  upon 
the  bridge,  upon  all  the  approaches,  and  in  all  the  public  gal- 
leries of  the  Assembly.  They  wished  to  ascertain  to  what 
excess  of  temerity  the  royalist  majority  would  carry  its  imita- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  proscriptions,  which  were  the  signal 
of  penal  proscriptions  in  the  convention,  and  to  what  degree  of 
irritation  the  persecution  of  one  of  their  most  cherished  orators 
would  cairy  the  resentment  of  the  liberals ;  it  was  the  civil 
war  of  opinion  declared  in  the  sanctuary  of  freedom  and  the 
laws,  prior  to  a  more  open  appeal  to  arms.  Votes  were  first  to 
be  counted  before  physical  force  was  had  recourse  to.  The 
people  were  indignant  without  being  alarmed ;  the  King  and 
lus  ministera  were  afBlcted  without  daring  to  inter? ena ;   tb^ 
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ultra-royalists,  blinded  by  party  spirit,  harried  from  one  act 
of  violence  to  another,  through  that  emulation  of  zeal  which 
afflicts  fanatical  or  ambitious  people  with  occasional  madnesff, 

XXIX. 

M.  de  Saint  Aulaire,  father-in-law  to  M.  Decazes,  opened 
the  debate,  by  some  observations  more  irritating  than  convinc- 
ing, addressed  to  the  migority.  His  eloquence,  though  bold, 
was  not  sufficiently  powerful  for  this  great  cause ;  it  contained 
epigrams  against  the  ministry,  instead  of  thunders  against  the 
excesses  of  the  assemblies.  M.  Boyer  Collard,  bj  his  philoso- 
phy, by  his  unsuspected  attachment  to  the  crown,  bj  his  purity 
from  every  revolutionary  taint,  by  the  somewhat  august  charac 
ter  of  his  eloquence,  was  the  ra^n  looked  to  by  all  as  an  arbiter 
between  the  two  parties  which  weir)  generally  reconciled  at  his 
voice.  His  speech  was  not  deficient  in  reason,  but  it  wanted 
fire.  His  too  studied  arguments  fell  from  his  pages  cold  upon 
the  ear.  He  did  not  excite  others,  because  he  was  not  himself 
excited  by  the  enthusiasm  of  extempore  speaking ;  that  whiil 
wind  of  the  real  orator,  who  when  his  own  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  inspires  with  his  own  feelings  assemblies  and  whole 
nations.  He  gave,  however,  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  inno- 
cence of  Manuel,  by  stating,  that  he  had  heard  vdthout  favour, 
as  without  prejudice,  the  phrase  incriminated  by  his  enemies, 
and  his  firm*  conviction  was,  that  Manuel  had  neither  justified 
nor  provoked  regicide. 

XXX. 

M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  forgetting  that  exclusions  were  the 
prelude  to  those  proscriptions  of  which  he  himself  had  been 
the  victim,  contended  for  the  necessity  of  purging  the  national 
representation  of  a  member  unworthy  of  sharing  in  its  de- 
liberations. He  adjured  the  silent  ministers  to  inarch  boldly 
in  the  way  of  truth,  both  within  and  without  the  Chamber* 
He  summed  up  his  arguments  vdth  a  motion  for  the  exdusioa 
of  Manuel  for  twelve  months.     Manuel  then  ascended  the 
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ibone,  not  to  justify  or  defetid  himself,  but  to  protest  in  the 
loe  <tf  his  countiy : 

'  '*  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  *'  even  if  I  had  any  intention  of 
ittifying  myself  before  you  on  the  accusation  brought  against 
ie»  the  zeal  of  my  honourable  friends  would  have  .anticipated 
ae  in  the  task.  The  absence  of  all  right,  the  usurpation  and 
rtnlnury  proceedings  of  the  majority,  together  with  the  inno- 
enoe  of  my  intentions,  have  all  been  perfectly  established  by 
ham ;  and  though  one  of  my  defenders,  led  astray,  doubtleo^ 
igr  M  feelings,  has  allowed  some  expressions  of  disapprobation 
0  escape  at  the  moment  I  was  braving  such  a  torrent  of  anger, 
',  can,  for  my  own  part,  disdain  this  act  of  weakness  or  of 
■alioe.  I  shall  not  give  my  adversaries  the  satisfaction  of 
Ming  me  placed  upon  a  stool  of  repentance  from  which  they 
ia¥«  not  the  right  to  take  me  down.  Let  others  seek  to 
Uiaae  the  national  representation,  they  have  doubtless  a  aol- 
lable  interest  in  so  doing ;  but,  inspired  by  a  veiy  different 
lentiment,  I  shall  do  everything  that  depends  upon  me  to 
ireaerve  its  lustre. 

"  I  therefore  declare  that  I  do  not  recognise  m  any  one  here 
lie  light  to  accuse,  or  condemn  me.  It  is  in  vain  that  1  look 
unoond  forjudges ;  I  can  only  find  accusers.  I  do  not  expect  an 
ict  of  justice,  but  resign  myself  to  an  act  of  vengeance.  I 
^fess  every  respect  for  the  superior  powers  of  this  countiy, 
tmt  I  respect  still  more  the  laws  which  have  established  them ; 
ind  their  power  ceases  in  my  eyes  at  the  instant  when,  in  con- 
tempt of  those  laws,  they  usurp  those  rights  to  which  they  are 
not  legally  entitled. 

**  In  such  a  state  of  things  I  know  not  if  submission  be  an 
ict  of  prudence ;  but  this  I  know,  that  when  resistance  is  a 
ri|^t,  it  also  becomes  a  duty.  It  is  especially  a  duty  for  those 
who,  like  us,  ought  to  know  better  than  any  one  else  the  extent 
d  their  rights ;  and  it  is  a  duty  for  me,  in  particular,  who 
oai^t  to  show  myself  worthy  of  those  citizens  of  La  Vendee 
«lio  have  given  to  France  so  noble  an  example  of  courage  and 
Uependence,  by  twice  granting  me  their  sufi&ages. 

Having  taken  my  seat  in  this  Chamber  by  the  will  of 
vfao  had  the  right  to  send  me  hero,  I  shall  only  quic 

4h 
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it  through  the  violence  of  those  who  hare  not  the  right  to 
exclude  me;  and  should  this  resolution  Bnbjeot  me  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  I  shall  console  mjself  with  the  reflection 
that  the  field  of  liberty  has  been  occasionallj  fertilized  by 
generous  blood ! " 

XXXI 

These  last  words  of  the  deputy,  already  proscribed  in  the 

hearts  of  the  royalists,  were  received  by  the  opposition  as  a 

flnal  adieu  to  the  tribune  and  to  liberty,  and  by  die  members 

of  the  minority  as  an  importunate  effusion  of  eloquence.    The 

motion  for  expulsion  was  carried  by  a  frightful  mfljorily.  *'  What 

an  inkmous  coup  d*4Ua  !  **  exclaimki  Lafiiyette.     "  Unhappy 

men !  **  cried  Oeneral  Foy,  "  you  have  destttjyed  the  lepresen* 

tative  government ! "  **  I  demand  for  the  accused,"  said  Casiintr 

Peridr,  "  the  right  of  challenging  the  votes  of  his  enemies !  ** 

'*The  charter  is  destroyed/'   exclaimed  Genenl  Demar^ay, 

with  an  expressive  gesture.    "This  Chamber  is  filled  witii 

enemies  of  the  revolution,  myrmidons  of  the  <tounter^revolu- 

tion  !  '*    "  We  all  make  common  cause  with  Manuel !  **  La- 

&yette  again  exclaimed.  "  Tes,  yes !  all !  **  cried  sixty  members 

of  the  left,  rising  in  their  places.     These  cries,  these  protests, 

these  apostrophes,  these  commotions,  this  fury  of  the  Chamber, 

were  communicated  as  if  by  electricity  from  the  hall  to  the 

galleries,  from  the  galleries  to  the  lobbies,  from  the  lobbies  to 

the  crowds  assembled  at  the  doors  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

and  along  the  quays.     It  was  in  vain  that  some  squadrons  of 

cavalry  were  sent  to  restrain,  to  drive  back,  and  to  disperse 

them.    The  crowds,  immovable  from  morning  till  night,  awaited, 

like  the  vanguard  of  a  whole  people,  for  the  promtilgSition  of 

the  vote  of  the  Chamber.     When  this  vote  was  made  known 

to  the  multitude,  it  replied  by  tumultuous  cries  of  "  Long  live 

Manuel !  Leng  live  the  Opposition !  **  and  taking  the  direotien 

of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  it  stopped  in  a  compact  mass  before 

the  residence  of  the  expelled  deputy,  and  avenged  him  by 

prolonged  acclamations  for  the  repudiation  of  the  Chamber. 

Of  an  orator  who  was  scarcely  popular,  royalist  violence  had 

made  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  a  leader  of  faction.    TIm 
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"tAfiA  tikme  piodooed,  net  quiet  in  the  minds  of  the  mnl- 
tittide»  hot  eflenoe  m  the  fMic  ^aces.  The  people  awaited 
Ihe  feQoivii]^  dxj  mA  hope,  and  the  goTeranient  with  un- 
easiness. If  MaAoel  was  decided  on  disobeying  the  illegal 
^te  of  the  Assembly,  it  woold  be  necessaiy  to  employ  force, 
and  liofoe  tni|^t  piodnoe  lesisiBnoe.  The  seoond  Minibean 
might  B^  widi  the  fimt :  *  I  ramain  here  by  the  anthorily 
"flf  Hie  people  1 "  The  tvac^  were  oonfined  to  their  banRadn; 
and  itt  the  ippvoaahes  to  the  Ghamber  the  gnnrds  and  tuAmn 
were  oidered  te  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  proscribed  depnty. 
But  he  dnded  th«r  vigiknoe,  by  entering  without  being  re- 
cognised, aittid  a  groap  oi  hto  fiiends  who  sonNHmded  him, 
mA  he  soddenly  i^ppeaied  in  his  oostome,  aealed  on  his  bench, 
between  Oasimlr  Peri^  and  Oenenl  Demar^ay. 

At  this  appariticm  the  imgeri^  became  tronUed.  The 
ffoMaot  atid  Uie  most  Tiolent  members  ef  the  right  elMi^ 
ftdteAtagetheron  the  reseliitien  they  shonld  take.  Tbeminie- 
ttarii  at  the  fbot  of  &e  tribune  eotnmntiioatedhy  their  emiaaaries 
With  the  prerident  The  publie  galleries  were  crowded  with 
specti^rs,  who  were  suspended  between  curiosity  and  temnr. 
In  expectation  of  acme  unknown  and  perhaps  tragical  eyent. 
At  the  usual  hour  of  opening,  M.  Raves  announced  to  the 
Assembly,  with  a  grave  voice,  that  the  deputy  who  had  been 
interdicted  from  his  functions  had  violated  the  authority  of  the 
Chamber,  and  turning  towards  the  bench  on  which  Manuel 
was  sitting,  he  summoned  him ''to  retire.  "  1  announeed  yes- 
terday," replied  Manuel,  rising,  "  that  I  would  yield  only  to 
force,  and  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word.*'  He  then  sat  down 
again. 

The  president  suggested  that  the  Assembly  should  evacuate 
the  hall,  and  retire  into  the  bureaux,  in  order  to  execute  during 
this  suspension  of  the  sitting  the  sentence  it  had  pronounced, 
and  the  ministei^s'  followed  the  president.  The  opposition 
remained,  and  collected  round  Manuel.  A  silence,  at  once 
respectful  and  threatening,  prevailed  in  the  hall,  and  seemed  » 
to  be  brooding  over  gloomy  and  stem  resolutions.  After  some 
time  the  door  opened,  and  the  principal  usher  of  the  Ohambw, 
followed  by  a  cortege  of  his  colleagues,  entered  with  a  ptp«r  *« 
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his  hand.  With  a  loud  voice  he  read  an  order  from  the  presi- 
dent, directing  him  to  make  Manuel  retire,  and  in  case  of 
resistance  to  <^1  in  the  aid  of  the  armed  force.  '*  Tour  order 
is  illegal,"  replied  the  deputy ;  "  I  shall  not  ohej  it" 

The  pacific  cortege  retired,  the  door  was  dosed  after  it» 
and  tlie  silence  and  anxiety  were  redoubled.    Military  footsteps 
wore  then   heard  in  the  outer  halls :  thej  approached,  the 
folding  doora  were  thn>\?n  open,  and  a  platoon  of  National 
Guards  and  Veterans  entered  the  hall,  fully  armed  and  ac- 
coutred, and  were  drawn  up  fronting  the  bench  where  the 
deputy  was  sitting,     A  cry  of  indignation  arose  from  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  which  surrounded  Manuel.     Lafayette  made 
a  gesturo  of  horror  on  seeing  that  National  Guard,  which  had 
been  armed  by  the  people  and  by  the  roTolution,  lending  its 
arms  to  yiolate  that  revolution  and  the  representation  of  the 
people.    The  National  Guardsmen,  somewhat  shaken  by  the 
place,  by  the  features  of  their  popular  men,  by  the  appeids  to 
their  patriotism,  and  by  the  responsibility  which,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  would  rest  upon  their  names,  looked  down  upon  the 
ground  and  continued  motionless.     The  officer  of  Yetenms 
advanced  alone  towards  the  bench  whero  he  was  told  the 
expelled  deputy  was  sitting;  he  intreated  him  to  spare  his 
party  the  painful  necessity  of  employing  force.     *'  We  do  not 
recognise  the  troops  of  the  line  in  this  place,"  said  General 
Foy,  addressing  him  with  authority ;   "  we  only  know  the 
National  Guard;   communicate  your  orders  to  them."     The 
officer  abashed,  rotired  to  consult  the  president.     He  soon 
returned  with  directions  to  execute  by  force  the  orders  he  had 
received.     He  read  this  order  again,  but  it  was  still  resbted ; 
and  the  officer,  turning  towards  the  captain  of  the  National 
Guard,  commanded  him  to  seize  the  contumacious  deputy  on 
his  bench.    The  captain,  in  his  turn,  ordered  a  sergeant  named 
Mercier,  of  the  detachment  of  the  National  Guards,  to  execute 
the  arrest;  but  the  sergeant  was  intimidated  by  the  voices, 
the  gestures,  the  rebukes,  and  the  private  signals  of  the  eighty 
members  of  the  opposition  standing  before  him, — almost  aU 
generals,  orators,  groat  names  of  the  Republic,  the  Empire, 
and  the  Monarchy,  populnr  bankers,  and  respectable  merchanti 
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of  the  capital, — men  whom  he  heard  celebrated  eyery  day  aa 
great  citizens, — whom  he  would  meet  the  day  alter  in  business,  in 
^e  theatres,  at  the  Exchange,— everywhere,  in  short, — and  who 
deterred  him  on  their  responsibility  from  the  sacrilege  he  was 
about  to  commit  in  arresting  their  colleague,  and  assaulting 
their  inyiolability  with  arms  in  his  hands ;  he  seemed  to 
hesitate  for  a  moment  between  disobedience  ta  his  officer, — 
which  would  be  a  breach  of  discipline, — and  obedience,  which 
would  be  a  crime  against  the  representation.  He  looked  at 
his  soldiers,  all  citizens  like  himself,  and  endeavoured  to  read 
their  thoughts  in  their  eyes  to  confirm  his  own.  Their  looks 
met,  and  mutual  intelligence  and  equal  repugnance  were  the 
result.  Their  attitude,  their  immobility,  their  fieu^s  turned 
repulsively  from  the  benches  which  they  were  ordered  to 
assault,  and  their  arms  resting  by  their  sides,  all  indicate  their 
unwillingness,  which  is  understood  by  the  opposition  and  by 
the  public  galleries.  Cries  of  *'  Vive  la  Oarde  Nationals!" 
issue  from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  and  applaud  the  victory  of 
public  sentiment  over  military  discipline.  The  arms  of  the 
citizen  fall  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  the  government;  the 
coup  d'St€U  of  the  migority  may  be  changed  into  a  coup  d'Hat 
of  the  people.  The  royalists  tremble  in  their  turn,  lest  the 
violence  they  have  invoked  should  explode  in  a  sedition  of  the 
civic  troops,  and  perhaps  in  a  revolution  of  the  Chamber. 
Manners  colleagues  clap  their  hands  at  the  silent  complicity 
of  the  National  Guards.  The  officer  of  the  Veterans  hastens 
to  acquaint  the  president  and  the  ministers  with  his  inability 
to  execute  the  arrest  by  his  detachment,  and  with  the  disobe- 
dience of  Sergeant  Mercier. 

The  defection  of  the  soldiers  of  the  line  and  the  National 
Guard  had  been  anticipated  by  the  government.  Thirty  gen- 
darmes— a  select  corps,  professionally  unpopular,  and  accus- 
tomed to  act  rigorously  in  civil  commotions,  without  exception 
of  rank  or  of  cause — were  kept  in  reserve  in  the  lobbies  under 
the  command  of  their  colonel,  M.  de  Foucault,  an  officer 
resolved  to  devote  his  name  and  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
King.  They  entered,  carbines  in  hand,  and  drew  up  before 
the  Veterans  and  the   National   Guards.     Colonel  Foucault 
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advanced  towards  the  bench  of  the  left,  which  covered  Maaod; 
he  tammoned  the  deputies  who  were  standing  before  him  not 
to  protect  their  colleague  anj  longer  against  the  ordon  of  1km 
Chamber,  and  against  the  efforts  of  the  National  Ghiard.  .    . 

*The  National  Guard!"  cried  Lafayette;  "it  k  CdNl 
Let  it  epjoy  all  its  glory !  '*  The  voices  and  attitudes  of  thi 
deputies  indicated  that  they  would  not  obey  this  snmmoos^ 
which  was  vainly  renewed  three  times  by  M.  de  Fououilt 
"  I  shall  obey  tlie  third  no  more  than  the  first,*'  said  Maninl 
showing  himself.  "You  must  use  force."  "Well,  then!** 
said  the  colonel,  half  turning  towards  his  gendarmeOi  and 
pointing  towards  the  excluded  deputy,  "seixe  that  man  thei«!** 
and  ascending  with  his  soldiers  the  steps  which  sepanted  hia 
from  Manuel,  he  approached  him  and  requested  him  to  desosoii 
Manuel,  who  was  desirous  that  some  physical  oatiage  ahouid 
signalise  in  his  person  the  brutality  of  power,  and  indicate  him 
as  the  victim  of  violence,  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  remainsd 
motionless ;  M.  de  Foucault,  therefore,  seized  him  by  tht 
arm,  and  two  gendarmes  by  the  colkr  of  his  ooat»  wiUi  dm 
intention  of  dragging  him  down.  The  deputiea  who  sonroaadsd 
him  raised  their  hands  to  Heaven, — uttered  cries  d  indigna- 
tion,— endeavoured  to  cover  him  with  their  bodies,  and  to 
contend  for  him  with  the  soldiers ;  but  he  yielded  at  lengtib 
and  quitted  the  hall,  followed  by  a  cortege  of  the  whole, 
opposition,  who  declared  themselves  conjointly  responsible  for 
his  inviolability,  and  victims  of  the  assault  committed  upom 
one  of  their  members. 

While  Manuel,  acoompanied  by  Dupont  (da  l*£ure)  got 
into  a  carriage  and  returned  to  his  residence^  his  colleagues 
having  assembled  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Paris  deputies,  at 
that  time  celebrated,  though  since  unknown,  named  Grevandan, 
drew  up  and  signed  the  following  protest : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties of  the  departments,  declare  that  we  could  not  behold 
without  profound  grief,  and  a  feeling  of  indignation  which  it  it 
our  duty  to  manifest  before  all  France,  the  illegal  act  hostibi 
to  the  charter,  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  all  the  principlea 
el  representative  government,  which  has  outraged  the  inbtgdjtjfi 
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of  the  national  representation,  and  violated  in  the  person  of  a 
dfpoty  the  guarantees  secured  to  all,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
the  ele^toiai  aod  of  all  Frendi  citiaens. 

H  We  declare  91  the  faoe  of  the  ooimtiy  that  the  Ohamher 
pf  Olepciliea>  has.  bj  its  acts^  exceeded  the  legal  sphere  and 
liUmt  of  imtt  authority. 

**  We  dedare  that  the  doctrine  professed  by  the  committee 
whid^  has  proposed  the  expulsion  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  and 
19  confi>rmity  with  which  this  measure  has  been  adopted,  is  an 
i4ea  subyeciive  of  all  justice  and  all  social  order;  that  the 
pnncij^es  emitted  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  on  the  unli- 
mited and  xetroactiYe  suthotity  of  the  Chamber,  are  nothing 
bat  sMbversive  principles  which,  at  another  period,  have  pro- 
dpced  the  most  odious  crimes ;  that  the  monstrous  confusion 
m  the  fuQctioKis  of  legislators,  accusers,  reporters,  jurors,  aja4 
j>idg08.  is  %  cfuiiinal  attempt,  unexampled  except  in  the  veiy 
proeeeding  the  memory  of  which  has  serred  as  a  pretext  for 
snnoUing  the  powers  of  M.  Manuel;  that  those  protecting 
ffffm^  with  which  the  law  shields  accused  persons  of  the 
greatest  obscurity,  and  even  the  call  of  the  house,  which  *on 
ijuportaut  occasioos  can  alone  guarantee  the  independence  of 
the  votes,  have  all  been  rejected  with  passionate  and  turbulent 
obstinacy. 

"  Considering  tlie  resolution  come  to  yesterday,  the  Srd 
March,  against  our  colleague,  as  the  fibrst  step  of  a  faction  to 
place  itself  by  violence  above  all  forms,  and  to  break  through 
all  the  restraints  which  our  fundamental  compact  had  imposed 
upoa  it. 

"  Convinced  that  this  &rst  step  is  only  the  prelude  to  that 
oystem  which  is  leading  France  into  an  unjust  foreign  war,  in 
order  to  consummate  the  counter-revoltaion  at  home^  and  to  lay 
open  our  territory  to  a  foreign  occupation, 

"Not  wishing  to  become  accomplices  in  the  misfortunes 
which  this  faction  cannot  fail  to  attract  upon  our  countiy, 

"  We  protest  against  all  the  illegal  and  unconstitutienal 
measures  taken  during  some  days  past,  for  the  expulsion  of 
M.  Manuel,  deputy  of  La  Vendee,  and  against  the  violence 
with  which  he  was  dragged  from  amidst  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.** 
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They  abaent  themitelvea  from  the  Chamber. 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  sixty- two  deputies  :  General 
Foy,  MM.  Mecbin,  Labbey  de  Pompierre,  Lecarlier,  Destatt 
de  Tracy,  Lefebvre  Gineau,  De  la  Tour-du-Pin,  Pav€e  de  Van 
doBuvre,  Vernier,  Adam,  De  la  Pommcraie,  Pougeard  du  Lam- 
bert, General  Sebastian!,  De  ChauTelin,  Gaumartin,  Hemouz, 
Auguste  de  Saint  Aignan,  Dupont  (de  TEure),  De  E^ratry,  De 
Bondy,  Savoye  Rollin,  Tasseyre,  Jobez,  Louis  de  Saint  Aignan, 
Alexandre  P6rier,  Gautret,  Pilastre,  Etienne,  Raulin,  Saulnier, 
Villemain,  Tronchon,  Bastarr^che,  De  Saglio,  Voyer  d*Argenson, 
Koechlin,  Bignon,  Georges  de  Lafayette,  General  de  la  Poype, 
General  de  Thiard,  General  Maynaud  de  Lavaux,  Nourrisson, 
General  Gerard,  Gassimir  Perier,  Gevaudan,  Gabriel  Delessert, 
Gaspard  God,  Laffitte,  Alexandre  de  Labordo,  Stanislas  de 
Girardin,  Gharles  de  Lameth,  Gabanon,  Leseigneur,  De  la 
Koche,  De  TAistre,  Bouchard  Descamaux,  De  Jouvencel, 
General  de  Lafayette,  Gilbert  des  Voysins,  Oleic  de  Lassale, 
General  Demar9ay. 

This  protest,  which  was  presented  on  the  following  day  to 
the  president  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  read  to  the  Ghamber,  was 
not' even  honoured  with  a  reading  there ;  and  the  deputies  who 
had  signed  it  quitted  the  Ghamber,  not  to  enter  it  again 
during  the  whole  session,  thus  proscribing  themselves,  in  order 
to  annul  by  their  absence  the  legality  of  its  deliberations,  and 
to  avenge  themselves  on  its  violence,  by  rendering  the  laws 
themselves  illegal. 

The  people,  excited  for  a  moment  by  the  drama  which  was 
enacted  in  tibe  Ghamber,  returned  at  length,  not  to  indifference, 
but  to  quietness.  They  were  satisfied  with  decreeing  civic 
crowns  to  Sergeant  Mercier,  who  fell  back  into  the  obscurity 
from  which  the  accidental  occurrence  of  this  day  had  for  a 
moment  drawn  him. 

The  law  of  subsidies  proposed  by  the  ministiy  for  the 
Spanish  war,  was  passed  without  opposition.  The  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  divided  into  five  corps  d'arm^,  under 
the  orders  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  of  General  Molitor,  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  of  Marshal  Moncey,  and  of  General  Bordesoulhe, 
Assembled  under  the  command  in  chief  of  the  Duke  d*Angou 
l^me.     General  Guilleminot,  one  of  those  rare  officers  of  the 
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BepaUic  and  of  the  Empire,  who  joined  intelligence  and 
poHtical  aptitude  to  his  ndlitaiy  merit,  was  appointed  miyor- 
genenl.  This  title,  which  made  him  the  central  point  of  the 
army,  inspired  confidence  in  the  generalissimo,  a  modest, 
Btm^ons,  and  prudent  prince,  whose  hraveiy  and  Tirtaes  were 
known ;  hut  who  ooald  onl j  imhibe  his  ndlitaxy  inspirations 
in  extended  warfue  finm  the  popils  and  Ifaa  companions  of 
Napoleon.  M.  de  Ghateanhriand,  whose  prindpal  olgeet  in 
this  campaign  wps  to  (dend  together,  onder  the  fixe  of  « 
national  and  dynastic  war,  the  old  and  bow  offioan  of  the 
eoontiy,  and  to  give  a  panonal  weapon  to  ihe  BonrbMis,  met 
with  Um  same  idea  in  the  Duke  d'Angonldme.  Parly  spirit 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  generals  ebffged 
midar  this  prinpe  with  the  different  commands.  Servioas  and 
iuM  ware  the  onlj  leoommendationa;  and  the  militaij  spirit 
oCaU  WM  liliad  on  to  atifla  the  8|^  el  fMtion. 


4. 


BOOK  FOBTT-FIBST. 

Pkvfnnlioiit  fer  the  Spraiili  war— Oonoentntioiiof  theamj  on  the  fhwtier 
— Prooeedfaigt  of  the  Oppo«hioii ;  it  endeavourt  to  lend  m  aecredited 
•gent  to  the  Speaieh  rerolationists.  hat  fails— TranfmiMion  of  aiiis- 
tance  of  erery  lort  to  Spain — ^False  alann  of  the  Fivnch  miuiKri  { 
taspcnsion  of  the  Mi^or-General  Qaillemhiot ;  Remonstranoes  of  the 
Dnke  d' Angoullme — ^The  pansage  of  the  BidMioa  ii  decided  oo ;  im- 
liDfrideBoe  of  the  miniftrj  with  respect  to  anny  sappliet— M.  Oorrard 
arriYei  at  head-quarters  to  assist  the  Commander-in-Chief;  his  teaa* 
eial  character  in  the  expedition— PasMge  of  the  BitlSMSOfts  thtrtfltsai 
eorps  of  Coleoel  Fahrier  attempts  to  sednoe  the  army,  hut  is  dispened 
hy  artillery— Attitude  of  Sng^d ;  M.  de  Chatenbflnd  in  Loadsa; 
his  flnctuAtion,  his  correspondence  with  M.  de  Marodlas  Politieal 
views  of  Ifr.  Canning— Success  of  the  army  ef  kilsrvmitiai  ;  its  te- 
tranoe  into  lladrid ;  the  Constitutionalfsta  retire  whh  Fer^nand  to 
the  Isle  of  Leon— The  Dake  d'AngouUme  'terives  hoAre  Cadii; 
pacific  proclamation  of  Andijar  ;  operaUons  of  the  neg^ »  capitula- 
tion of  the  city — Ferdinand  is  delivered  ;  his  dnplicily ;  he  annals  the 
proclamatbn  of  Andujar,  and  commences  a  sanguinary  reaction — 
LetteFS  of  the  Dnke  d'AngouUme  to  M.  de  Yill^le— Continuation  df 
royal  vengeance  in  Spain — Last  efforts  of  Biego ;  dramatic  incidents 
of  his  flight;  his  arrest— Mock  trial  and  stoical  death  of  Ri^go — 
Triumphal  return  of  the  Duke  d'AngouUme  to  Franoe^  and  hii 
arrival  in  Paris. 


I. 

Om  the  16tih  March  the  Duke  d*Angotil6me  departed  for  the 
Pyrenees.  While  he  was  visiting  his  several  corps  to  oqnoen- 
trate  them  under  his  hand  on  the  extreme  frontier,  according 
as  they  arrived  from  their  respective  garrisons,  a  sudden  and 
mysterious  panic  seized  on  the  council  of  ministers  at  Paris, 
And  instilled  into  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  into  the  first 
BjovementB  of  the  army,  alarm,  indecision,  and  distrust,  which 
miight  have  overturned  all  the  plans  of  the  government. 

The  Carbonari  of  Paris^  under  the  dix^ctioa  of  Lafajrette 
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and  Manuel,  felt,  since  the  aborti?e  conspincies  of  B^fort, 
Saumor,  and  Paris,  that  their  cause  must  be  decided  in  Spain 
alone,  and  that  a  friendly  and  concerted  agreement  between 
the  revolution  at  Paris  and  the  revolution  at  Madrid,  was  the 
only  conspiracy  which  could  enable  one  of  these  revolutions  to 
triumph  by  means  of  the  other.  They  had,  in  consequence, 
deliberated  on  accrediting  and  maintaining  with  the  leaders  of 
ihe  Cortes  an  agent,  secret,  safe,  and  of  high  character ;  who» 
by  his  moral  authority  might  inspire,  and  impress  upon  the 
Spanish  gDvemment  counsels  the  best  calculated  to  produce  the 
triumph  of  the  European  liberals,  and  to  disconcert  those  oi 
the  royalists  of  France.  Their  choice^  says  M.  de  Yaulabelle, 
the  man  most  competent  to  unravel  these  mysteries,  fell  upon 
Beigamin  Constant  This  politician,  who  was  excluded  just 
then  from  the  Chamber  by  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  elec- 
tion, was  admirably  adapted  for  this  hidden  diploma^,  which 
was  to  diatarb  all  Europe,  and  to  collect  the  elements  of  civil 
tempests  agunst  the  Bourbons.  Bom  in  Switzerland,  but 
claiining  Fmumfm  his  country  by  descent ;  invested  by  party- 
spirit  witb'  It  ngmMon  beyond  his  talents,  but  still  endowed 
with  a  keen  and  brilliant  intellect,  which  insinuated  itself, 
sometimes  by  sarcasm,  sometimes  by  adulation,  amongst  parties 
the  most  opposite  to  each  other ;  dark  and  dogmatical  in  Uieory, 
but  clear  and  flexible  in  matters  of  fact,  an  aristocrat  in  birth 
and  manners,  with  the  nobility,  popular  with  the  democrats, 
active,  secret,  acquainted  with  all  languages,  and  knowing  all 
the  important  men  of  Europe,  Benjamin  Constant  was  an  am- 
bassador just  made  for  a  European  conspiracy  to  a  revolution 
at  Madrid,  auxiliary  to  all  conspiracies.  But  his  prodigality 
and  embarrassed  circumstances  were  such  that  it  was  necessary 
to  offer  him,  as  an  inducement  to  expatriate  himself  perhaps  for 
ever,  an  indemnity  for  his  income  as  a  literary  man,  and  for 
his  habitation  in  France.  Although  the  liberals  allied  at  Paris 
against  the  Restoration  possessed,  as  great  proprietors,  great 
manufacturers,  or  as  bankers,  immense  and  disposable  riches, 
they  purchased  even  their  popularity  with  economy,  and  dispensed 
for  their  cause  their  speeches  more  freely  than  their  fortimes. 
In  an  industrial  age  money  is  the  foundation  of  hum<^n  afbrn- 
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The  great  religious  or  political  deliriums  are  the  heroism  of 
poor  times  and  poor  countries.  People  sacrifice  but  little  to 
ideas  in  those  times  and  countries  where,  in  order  to  conquer 
truth,  powerful  interests  must  be  immolated.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  miscarriage  of  numerous  principles  in  these  latter 
Agitations  of  Europe.  Poor  and  agricultural  nations  deTOte 
themselves,  while  indifttrial  and  wealthj  nations  get  tired  and 
withdraw  from  the  contest  The  rdTolutions  of  the  homaii 
mind  have  their  seasons. 

With  all  the  clubbing  together  of  tiie  bankers  tad  opulent 
Carbonari  of  Paris,  thej  could  not  raise  a  sufficient  aom  to 
secure  the  requisite  indemnitj  for  Benjamin  Consttat.  Thej 
then  addressed  themseWes  to  the  Duke  d'Orleam,  irho  waA 
always  the  confidant,  but  never  an  aceomplice,  of  the  mental 
reservations  of  the  enemies  of  his  family ;  but  this  prince  declined 
taking  into  his  pay  a  diplomacy  against  the  King  and  hit 
country.  The  plan  consequently  miscarried,  andtheprojecton 
of  it  limited  themselves  to  encouraging,  by  every  possible 
means,  the  emigradon  to  Spain  of  a  certain  ftnmbdr  of  ooniipi- 
rators  acquitted  in  the  trials  of  1 820  and  183S,  of  some  officen 
dismissed  from  their  regiments  on  suspicion  of  plotting,  tad  of 
some  young  men,  adventurers  of  Carbonarism,  who  had  notlnng 
to  lose  in  their  own  country,  but  everything  to  hope  for  in  des* 
perate  enterprises,  and  indicating  to  them  places  for  assembling 
and  arming  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  lliey  were  to  form  i 
French  army  of  insurrection  there,  under  the  tri-eolonred  flajj; 
and  they  were  to  try  and  seduce  the  French  army  to  irevolt  ai^ 
defection.  Colonel  Fabvier,  though  a  stranger  to  the  sieerH 
societies,  was  designated  to  go  and  take  the  oommand-in-ehitf 
of  this  revolutionary  army  at  a  time  fixed  upon.  This  offloeir 
inflamed  with  patriotism  and  a  love  of  glory,  the  tw6  xneteori 
of  his  fervid  imagination,  found  even  in  the  temerity  of  the  en- 
terprise a  recompense  for  its  perils.  He  made  war  likd 
Hannibal  against  the  Bourbons. 
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11. 

Bodies  of  these  refugees  were  aliesdj  in  actiTeopeimdon  in  th« 
environs  of  Bilhao,  andinthe  villages  bordering  on  the  Bidassoa, 
a  small  river  whidi  separates  the  two  territories,  to  the  nnmber 
of  some  hundreds,  in  a  sort  of  Carbonari  GoUentx.  Others 
were  hastening  by  evi^y  mate  to  join  them.  Some  of  these 
refugees  had  taken  the  road  to  Toulouse,  carrying  with  them 
in  their  baggage  the  arms>  the  insignia,  and  the  eockades  in* 
tsosded  ibr  the  seduction  of  the  royal  soldiers  bj  the  sight  of 
their  old  colours.  One  of  them,  apprehensive  of  the  vigilanee 
of  the  police  at  the  gates  of  the  cities  he  passed  through,  and 
fearing  that  these  material  evidences  <d  the  oonspiracy  mi^t 
be  brought  in  evidence  against  him  if  thej  were  discovered, 
had  inscribed  on  the  box  which  contained  them  the  name  and 
address  of  Colonel  de  Lostende,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Guil- 
leminot,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Duke  d'AngouUme.  This  box 
being  seized  at  the  gates  of  Toulouse,  at  a  moment  when  the 
vague  rumour  of  a  military  oonspinurf  had  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  minds  of  all,  it  induced  a  belief  in  the  complicity  of  M. 
«b  Lostende,  and  perhaps  of  General  Guilleminot  himself. 
The  police  of  the  army  privately  communicated  these  sinister 
iadioitions  to  the  Paris  police.  The  government,  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  fancied  itself  walking  upon  mines.  Marshal  Victor, 
minister  of  war,  ordered  the  arrest  of  Colonel  de  Lostende,  the 
immediate  suspension  of  Guilleminot,  and  hastened  himself  to 
the  army,  giving  over  his  department  to  General  Digeon,  and 
investing  himself  in  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  monarchy,  with  the  title  of  major-general,  without 
eoasuking  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me. 

in. 

This  prince,  mwe  clear-sighted  and  more  confident  in  the 
loyalty  of  his  companions  in  arms  than  the  minister  of  war, 
the  police,  or  the  government,  protested  against  the  arrest  of 
»  brave  officer  under  his  own  eyes,  «nd  against  the  removal  o' 
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General  Guilleminot  from  his  staff.  He  wrote  to  the  King,  his 
uncle,  that  all  these  chimeras  would  vanish  at  the  first  shot 
that  was  fired  in  action ;  he  wrote  to  the  Duchess  d*Angoul^me, 
that  the  step  taken  hy  Marshal  Victor,  his  presence  with  the 
army,  and  the  supremacy  which  this  military  minister  arrogstad 
is  himself  in  the  D«ike*8  staff,  compromised  his  glory  and 
obliterated  his  authority.  He  wrote  to  the  council  of  ministers, 
that  the  post  of  genemlissimo  of  an  army  of  observation,  mo- 
tionless and  vainly  threatening,  did  not  suit  the  heir  to  the 
throne  and  the  cousin  of  Ferdinand,  and  that  he  should  resign 
his  functions  if  the  army  did  not  immediately  take  the  field. 
These  letters,  the  energetic  impatience  of  M.  de  Ghateaor 
briand,  and  the  influenos  of  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  over 
the  mind  of  the  King,  constrained  rather  than  convinced  the 
prime  minister.  The  prince  at  length  received  the  matihontj 
to  enter  Spain  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  April. 

IV- 

But  as  it  always  happens  in  things  done  against  ih»  will, 
when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  ewnt 
instead  of  taking  the  lead  of  it,  there  was  nothing  ready  to 
enable  the  troops  to  take  the  field,  in  a  country  where  they  ou^ 
to  present  themselves  as  auxiliaries,  and  not  as  enemies,  to 
spare  the  people,  to  respect  their  property,  and  not  even  to 
tread  upon  the  soil  except  with  pradence,  lest  it  should  rise 
under  their  footst^  as  in  the  war  of  1810.  The  French 
name  had  been  odious  in  Spain  since  the  invasion  of  an  am^ 
of  Napoleon  which  the  earth  had  devoured.  It  was  neoesniy 
to  make  this  name  popular  again  in  the  Peninsula,  by  proving, 
through  discipline  and  generosity,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces,  the  difference  between  invading  Frenchmen,  coming 
to  oppress  and  ravage  an  independent  nation,  in  the  name  of 
on  insatiable  ambition,  and  French  liberators,  coming  to  the 
aid  of  a  captive  dynasty,  and  to  pacify,  in  the  name  of  a  politi- 
cal and  friendly  principle,  a  country  whose  inhabitants  were 
alaughtering  each  other.  This  constituted  the  success  or  the 
wu  of  the  enterprise;  but  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  and  his 
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geoerals  found  themselTes,  through  the  improYidence  and  per- 
petual temporising  of  the  ministry,  utterly  unable  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  army.  Every  thing  was  wanting,  pro- 
vittons,  magazines,  cartage,  and  forage,  for  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  combatanti,  with  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  being  compelled  to  oountermand 
the  army  to  wait  for  supplies  from  the  interior  of  France,  or 
else  on  entering  Spain  to  treat  it  as  a  conquered  country.  One 
hundred  millions  in  specie  had  certainly  been  placed  at  the 
dispositibn  of  the  generalissimo,  in  the  military  chests  of  the 
army,  to  pay  for  everything  they  should  require  on  the  route 
from  Bayonne-  to  Madrid,  but  no  previous  arrangement  in  the 
country  they  were  about  to  traverse,  no  means  of  tranaport,  no 
bargain  with  the  Spanish  contractors,  had  been  entered  into. 
or  provided  for  beforehand.  The  troops  were  to  march  on  the 
6th  April,  and  on  the  3rd,  the  most  painful  anxiety  prevailed 
in  the  army  for  want  of  provisions  for  men  or  horses  even 
for  another  day.  The  princes  and  generals  cursed  the  inca- 
pacity, or  intentional  inertness  of  those  who,  while  they  per- 
mitted the  commencement  of  hostilities,  had  rmdered  them 
impossible  at  the  very  first  step. 

V. 

These  embarrassments  were  the  subjects  of  correspondence 
between  the  army  and  Paris,  of  conversation  in  the  capital,  of 
grief  to  the  rojaUst  partisans  of  the  war,  and  of  triumph  to  the 
liberals,  rejoicing  at  obstacles  which  seemed  to  realise  their 
predictions  even  before  the  war.  One  man,  however,  had  the 
happy  boldness  to  build  his  own  fortune  and  importance  upon 
these  difficulties,  and  to  present  himself  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  to  cut  the  knot  which  nobody  would 
venture  to  untie. 

This  was  M.  Ouvrard,  whose  name,  very  much  depreciated 
through  ignorance  or  envy,  like  the  names  of  those  who  are 
superior  to,  or  who  anticipate  the  age  in  which  they  live, 
deserves  to  be  raised  to  its  just  elevation  by  the  impartiality 
of  history.     M.  Ouvrard  was  an  adventurer  in  business,  but  in 
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finance  a  man  of  genius.  Qenius  consists  only  in  two  or 
three  ideas,  just,  new,  and  simple,  upon  some  subject  either 
>f  theoiy  or  practice,  caught  a  glimpse  of  before  the  rest  of 
the  world,  bj  some  man  whose  mental  sight  is  of  greater 
range  and  accuracy  than  the  confused  vision  of  his  oontem- 
poraries.  In  mechanism,  in  science,  in  politics,  in  war,  in 
administration,  or  in  finance,  inventors  are  nothing  more  than 
observers  of  more  exquisite  and  more  penetrating  iBtculties. 
As  Archimedes  invented  the  lever ;  Newton,  gravitatioQ ;  Mira- 
beau,  public  opinion;  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon, 
modem  war ;  and  as  Law  invented  credit,  M.  Ouvrard  invented 
confidence  and  speculation,  immeasurable  and  mysterkms 
powers  lying  hid  at  the  bottom  of  commerce,  with  the  faculty  of 
multiplying  one  hundred  fold  in  a  moment,  for  individtttls, 
for  companies,  and  for  states,  the  powers  and  prodigies  of' 
private  and  public  wealth.  His  mind,  clear  and  penetrating, 
was  seconded  by  a  confident  and  persuasive  elocution,  by  a 
boldness  of  enterprise  which  never  hesitated,  by  a  personal 
activity  which  transported  him  as  rapidly  as  his  own  ideas 
from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  by  a  happy 
combination  of  permanent  youth,  grace,  and  Grecian  elegance, 
which  impressed  upon  his  features  the  facility  and  seduction  of 
his  intellect.  His  ideas  equally  just  and  new  in  commercial 
afiairs,  applied  by  him  to  improve  his  fortune,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  life,  and  amidst  the  chaos  of  distresses,  of 
resources,  of  furnishing  armies,  of  speculations  with  the  em- 
barrassed treasury  of  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate,  had 
acquired  for  him  an  amount  of  wealth  which  at  times  surpassed 
even  that  of  the  state.  This  he  had  squandered  as  enthusi- 
astically as  he  had  acquired  it  The  luxury  of  Lucullus,  of 
Jacques  Cceur,  of  the  Medici,  or  of  Fouquet,  never  surpassed 
his;  women  the  most  renowned  for  their  wit  and  bidautj, 
during  that  renaissance  of  our  luxury  and  our  vices,  were  the 
idols  at  whose  shrines  he  had  poured  out  his  treasures.  During 
his  connection  with  Madame  Tallien,  the  most  beautiful  <rf 
them  all,  he  had  several  children  by  her,  who  might  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  expenditure  alone  of  one  of  his  fSdtes. 
Courted,  envied,  and  persecuted  by  turns  by  the  difiTerenl 
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yimmwmm  \m  foA  seVehd  tim^  loeft  and  Igiffii  m&  SxcA 
nMtiB  iarium.    When  ^^\Mk  i^ei,  at  ^  ocnmdenbb 
OBDi  of  tii«  EttpiM,  f6  th«ili^fi«tM  irmMiciiyof  1&^  SdnOibn^ 
1iytewiirflErai8,M.  Ottv^ft^  I«Wer  to  isd^^;l 

hifli  A  flRNMipolj^  of  ih6  iinM  and  liiiKifBxiie  botosioniift  of  'tii6 
Amflfksui  ocAtRuMs  taid  tfh  aisanttd  profit  of  two  IhinidrBd 
ttfflknis.  Ibl  Mil  ttiftblM  1^  AA  ii^(jr»  and  ^tds  ahfiiuu 
pnftti  ta  ftilPilfBih  I^Mei  ind  (fedfinidfis  to  tfie  Freiicb  trottor^, 
ftr  idiAA  to  hid  iBii||{|l^{iifd  liili  ctMr^  Thik  irMdyi  too  gigwitfc 
fe  n  pri«itta  hiAlridttl,  B^g  ttom  16  NkpoUonv  ^M  Iriic^dy 
oiittniiBt0A»  Wd  tdfaiMfeiylnx^A  ¥f 'a  aftoke  of  dea^btism. 
^niio  acfdnid  tff  thl^  i^MIki^  treftfy  w!th  Spaift 

iraa  to  hare  famiahed  him  iritt,  «id  didSed  ttpim  tb  n9id& 
tnnpoaBMll  mfufilutt  toiih^  S^eMmA  DtMi^ji,  M/OnVikrd  being 
fOiiMd  tdd  ia^iiiiBOiied  lijr  ^  Eisii^ehMr,  had  ^hiBiM,  m  h» 
reriatakM  to  thAkdfittOiia  tf  j^r,  a  c^i«rftteter,  an  blilffdiiac;^ 
in  captltify,  aild'ii  teeBbaaiMill  Id  ituiaHTrdoitt,  %oi't£y  of  a  nioife 
noble  eanae.    The  M  of  Napoleon  having  r^tored  Ham  to 
Hber^  he  heg^  again  to  'moKke  his  fcnrtone  onder  assumed 
names.    His  (^itnsete  were  the  siecret  isouree  wheixce  the 
finance  ministers  had  drawn  those  ideas  of  credit  which  hftd 
freed  our  territoiy  and  restored  our  finances.    Their  genius 
was  nothing  more  than  his  ini^piration.     When  there  was  a 
dearth  of  ideas  thej  went  to  hhn ;  he  rectified  those  which 
were  fiUse,  and  laVfiifaM  true  -inisk  iipon  'thbm»  i^rbfi^Ung 
fifMHu*m1  and  cqmineiciai  verity  tlumtghotit  all  Eitrbpb.    He 
alone  would  have  diluted  and  enriched,  one  by  'imother,  aH 
the  public  treasuries  of  the  continent,  if  his  naiAe,  which  his 
speculations  hiid  too  much  discredited,  had  had  the  Skme  value 
in  public  oipinion  aa  his  ideas.     Such  was  the  mkn  that  foresaw 
at  a  distance  the  inexperience  and  the  etnbarrasktnent  of  a 
great  expedition  badly  prepared,    dowing  Spain  well,  ao- 
foamted  with  the  machinery  of  a  general  commissariat  froitL 
his  youth,  and  perc^ving  at  oiici  a  girSat  sbrvice  to  render,  iemd 
a  great  fortune  to  hikkd,  OuVfiDrd  sudd^ly  app^bd  at  the 
h^d^uarters  of  the  Duke  d'AngouHme.    The  emerspncy  ^ 
fmi%  liad  iild«Mlb  tIM  WVsfflbAHib 
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for  vain  repugnance.  In  a  few  hoturs  M.  Ouvrard  had  maateced 
the  case,  convinced  the  generals  and  commisaariea  of  their 
helplessness,  frightened  the  minister  of  war  himself  at  his  aim 
responsibility,  seduced  the  staff,  gained  over  the  prince,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  by  which  he  took  upon  himself  to  find  all 
the  supplies,  and  all  means  of  transport,  for  the  expedition  in 
Spain,  on  advantageous  conditions,  no  doubt,  for  himself,  bnt 
still  more  advantageous  for  the  expedition,  and  which  he  alone 
oould  have  dared  and  accompliahed.  Murmurs  prevailed  for  a 
long  time  in  France  against  this  job,  between  a  man  Baspected 
of  corruption,  and  an  army  that  was  accused  of  yielding  to 
corruption.  But  the  virtue  of  the  Duke  d*AngoulAme,  the 
honour  of  his  principal  ofi&cers,  and  the  probity  of  ^fTi*>^^ 
Victor  vepelled  these  suspicions. 

The  ministers,  yielding  to  necessity,  and  to  the  aaoendtMy 
of  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  at  Paris,  ratified  the  eontne^ 
revoked  the  nomination  of  Marshal  Victor  to  the  functiims  cf 
miyor-general,  restored  Guilleminot  to  the  friendship  d  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  recalled  the  minister  of  war  to  Pans. 
The  army  received  orders  to  advance  to  the  Bidassoa,  the 
Rubicon  of  the  Restoration,  where  the  two  principles  wece 
going  to  meet  face  to  foce. 

VI. 

Colonel  Fabvier,  chief  of  the  skeleton  army  of  insomo- 
tion,  which  the  Carbonari  of  Paris  had  recruited  to  excite  a 
military  revolt  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  had  already  crossed 
it  to  assume  the  command  of  this  handful  of  refugees  and 
conspirators.  Instead  of  a  corp$  d'armA  which  Colonel  Fab- 
vier expected  to  find  at  Ifun,  on  the  foith  of  the  committees 
and  VenU8  of  Paris,  he  only  found  there  two  hundred  politicsl 
convicts,  fugitive  adventurers,  or  deserters,  half  French  and 
half  Piedmontese  and  Neapolitans,  who  were  driven  to  these 
desperate  enterprises  by  exile,  indigence,  enthusiasm  for  liberty, 
the  ruin  of  their  cause  in  their  own  countiy,  and  an  eagiemess 
to  return  to  it,  even  by  an  act  more  like  tampering  with  tbt 
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oommaaded  by  an  old  chej  de  bataiUan,  named  Caron ;  thej 
had  in  their  ranks  some  young  officers  or  sub-officers,  com- 
promised in  abortive  conspiracies,  worthy  of  consideration  in 
spite  of  the  odium  of  their  position,  armed  against  their  coun- 
tiy  on  a  foreign  soil,  excited  by  passions  which  hoodwinked 
their  patriotism,  ready  to  die  for  their  cause,  but  mortified  at 
the  degrading  office  they  had  undertaken  for  it.  Amongst  them 
was  Carrel,  Uie  young  lieutenant  who  had  hastened  to  meet 
M.  de  Lafayette  at  Befort ;  a  soldier  of  heroic  stamp,  expatriated 
'  as  well  as  Fabvier  in  thi^  revolutionary  emigration,  both  ot 
them  worthy,  as  they  showed  at  a  later  period,  to  fight  openly 
for  the  independence  of  a-  nation  in  Greece,  or  for  the  freedom 
of  thQ  world  in  Paris.  Fabvier,  though  deceived  in  his  expec- 
tations, was  not  a  man  to  back  out  of  an  engagement,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  danger.  Having  learned  through  his  pri- 
vate  correspondence  with  some  aocompliceb  in  the  regiments  of 
the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  that  the  army  was  order^  to  con- 
centrate on  the  7  th  on  the  Bidassoa,  and  to  cross  the  river  on 
that  day  at  the  feny  of  Behobie,  he  marched  thither  with  his 
little  corps  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  and  took  up  a  position  on 
the  abutments  of  a  bridge  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1813,  in  front  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  ninth 
regiment  of  the  line  and  within  speaking  distance.  Fabvier's 
band,  to  make  the  greater  impression  on  the  eyes  of  the 
French  soldiers,  by  the  appearance  of  the  old  uniforms  rendered 
80  popular  in  the  camp  by  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  had  dressed 
themselves  in  the  regimentals  of  the  grenadiers  and  light 
infantry  of  Napoleon's  guard.  One  of  them  wayed  at  their 
head  the  tri-coloured  flag,  which  in  battle,  or  at  reviews,  used 
of  itself  to  call  forth  acclamations.  They  sang  the  Marseillaise, 
in  chorus,  that  hymn  in  which  patriotism  and  the  revolution, 
blended  together  in  the  same  notes  and  the  same  stansus,  have 
found  an  echo  from  infancy  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasant  and 
the  soldier.  Their  gestures,  and  their  arms  reversed,  as  well 
as  their  voices  and  their  songs,  were  calculated  to  excite  the 
enthusiasm  and  fraternity  of  both  camps.  The  words  com- 
rades and  brothers,  addressed  to  the  soldiers  by  the  refugees, 
iro9ounded  from  the  Spanish  to  the  French  sida  of  Uie  river ; 
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while  the  soldiers,  astonished  aod  motionless  at  this  onexpeeted 
apparition  of  their  old  cause  between  them  and  Spain,  gazed 
on  the  demonstration  with  saddened  looks.    But  sedition  had 
lost  its  power  upon  them  by  springing  from  an  enemy's  soiL 
They  did  not  comprehend  how  the  revolution  could  be  a  cause 
distinct  from  patriotism,  or  how  those  who  called  upon  them  as 
friends  from  the  opposite  bank  should  be  found  in  arms  before 
them  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.     Both  parties  continued 
observing  each  other  in  silence  thus  for  some  time,  and  Fah- 
vier  was  already  indulging  a  hope  that  the  tide  which  was 
beginning  to  retire  would  allow  him  to  wade  across  the  river, 
to  seduce  the  royalist  troops  more  effectually  by  dose  contact 
with  his  own  soldiers,  when  Qeneral  Yallin,  who  commanded 
this  advanced  guard,  galloped  up  to  a  piece  of  artillery  in 
battery  on  the  French  abutment  of  the  broken  bridge,  and, 
without  parleying  an    instant  with    the    refugees,    ordettid 
them  to  be  immediately  fired  upon.     A  round  shot  was  ac- 
cordingly fired  across  the  river,  but  whether  from  accident  or 
forbearance,  it  passed  wide  of  the  party.     Fabvier  and  his 
men  looking  on  the  absence  of  a  shower  of  grape  shot  as  ft 
signal  of  seditious  complicity  with  them,  waved  their  flag  and 
cried  **  Vive  VArtiUerie  /"    But  the  only  answer  they  got  inM 
a  discharge  of  grape  shot,  by  order  of  General  Tallin,  which 
brought  down  an  officer  and  several  of  the  refugees.    The  rest 
stood  their  ground,  however,  till  a  third  discha^e  tore  the  txi- 
coloured  flag,  killed  the  bearer  of  it,  and  covered  th^  Spanish 
bank  of  the  river  with  killed  and  wounded.    The  fate  of  Spain, 
of  France,  and  of  Europe  thus  depended  on  the  resolution  d 
the  general,  and  the  obedience  of  a  few  artillerymen.    This 
first  exchange  of  fire  between  the  army  of  the  l^ng  and  the 
army  of  the  revolution  caused  a  long  separation  between  the 
two  causes.     "  General  Vallin,"  said  Louis  XVIIL,  on  seeing 
this  brave  soldier  again  after  the  campaign,  '*  your  cannon  shot 
saved  Europe !" 

Fabvier's  companions  after  this  dispersed  through  Spain, 
vainly  offering  to  the  revolutionists  services  which  were  every 
where  disdained  or  unrewarded ;  and  enduring  the  wretched 
fate  which  armed  emigration,  whatever  may  be  its  cwdnt,  itiS^A 
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tnth  on  the  scnl  and  under  the  flag  of  foreigners, — iepal8ion« 
contempt,  ingratitade,  and  nldmately  hatred,  reproach,  and 
treachexy. 

VIL 

It  was  not  mthout  a  lively  opposition  from  the  English 
cabinet,  and  an  energetic  impulsion  from  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
that  the  French  army  had  thus  crossed  the  frontier.    France 
-vras  incurring  a  serious  risk  in  this  expedition,  independent  of 
the  chances  of  the  war  itself;    this  was  a   rupture  with 
England  and  the  resentment  of  Mr.  Canning.     The  memoirs 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  the  yet  unpublished  revelations 
of  M.  de  Marcellus,  which  are  speedily  to  be  laid  before  the 
public,  supported  by  private  and  official  correspondence  between 
die  principal  personages  of  that  period,  throw  the  f\illest 
light  upon  these  tninsactions.      M.  de  Marcellus,  who  was 
first  Secretary  of  Embassy  under  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  then 
chargi  d'affaires  at  London  after  his  ambaasador  had  been 
called  to  the  ministry,  connected  at  the  same  time  by  affection 
with  M.  de  Montmorency,  and  by  his  post  with  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, and  by  a  certain  literary  and  diplomatic  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Canning,  was  at  once  the  confidant  and  intermediate  agent 
in  the  transactions  of  these  three  statesmen  with  each  other. 
The  mystery  of  their  different  thoughts  could  not  be  penetrated 
by  a  more  acute  intellect ;  and  no  writer  more  veracious  could 
reveal   them,  witness   them  better,  undetstand  theni  more 
thoroughly,  or  retrace  them  with  greater  accuracy.    These  are 
the  three  qualities  of  the  intelligent  and  upright  witnesses  of 
history ;  they  were  united  in  this  young  diplomatist,  who  after- 
wards became  his  own  historian. 

VIII 

On  arriving  in  London  some  months  before  the  Spanish 
war,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  quite  a  prey  to  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty  of  mind.  In  the  first  resplendence  of  his  first 
great  political  part,  he  enjoyed  his  ielevation  beyond  every  thing. 
M  ftiltilerSa  hiMiHJlf  hi  wbtiia  tM  ih  mnm  i^  pbjultnfy  of 
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glory  analogous  to  that  with  which  his  genius  and  his  party  in- 
toxicated him  in  Paris.    He  wished  to  attract  into  his  own 
hands  by  that  fame,  by  that  importance,  and  also  by  the  im- 
portance of  his  post  in  London,  idl  the  external  affidrs  of 
Europe.     Though  susceptible  of  some  of  the  vanities  which 
are  the  littlenesses  of  great  souls,  his  genius  preserved  him 
from  those  deliriums  wfadch  sometimes  seise  upon  persons  that 
suddenly  attain  a  high  degree  of  fortune ;  he  was  from  senr 
sibility  and  melancholy  a  little  morose,  and  was  easily  dii- 
enchimted  and  disgusted.     He  was  not  long  in  expeiienciDg 
that  weariness  and  sinking  of  the  heart  which  often  oonquered 
iit  him  the  activi^  and  ambition  of  the  mind.    England  had 
disappointed  his  self-love.    As  a  literary  man  he.  was  only 
known  there  by  name ;  as  a  political  man  he  was  only  revealed 
to  politicians  by  the  excesses  of  his  zeal,  of  his  wxitiogs, 
and  of  his  doctrines  in  support  of  the  altar  and  thd  throne. 
These  claims  did  not  inspire  a  foreign  country,  indifferent 
to  our  quarrels,  with   the    same    infatuation    as  prevailed 
in  Paris.    They  constituted  M.   de  Chateaubriand,   in  the 
eyes  of  the  English,  a  party-man  rather  than  a  statesman. 
In  another  point  of  view,  his  birth,  though  noble  in  France, 
was  not  sufficiently  illustrious  for  the  high  nobility  in  an 
aristocratical  country  like  England,  and  did  not  secure  him 
beforehand  the  respect  and  deference  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity so  entirely  conventional.     After  a  residence  of  some 
months,  occupied  in  visiting  that  capital  and  that  countiy 
where  he  had  resided  poor  and  unknown  in  his  youth,  this 
repose,  this  idleness,  this  isolation  from  the  sound  of  his  name, 
which  was  wafted  to  him  on  every  echo  in  France,  and  wluek 
distance  and  indifference  stifled  in  London,  weighed  heavily 
on  him.     He  burned  with  impatience  to  return  to  the  great 
political  stage,  and  to  recall  absent  attention  to  himself  onoe 
more,  by  going  back  to  France,  resuming  a  parliamentaiy 
position  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  regaining  the  ministry 
even  against  the  wishes  of  the  King.    M.  de  Yill^e  and 
M.  de  Montmorency  were  acquainted  with  these  unquiet  or 
threatening  dispositions  of  his  mind,  and  dreaded  them.    EBs 
political  and   Utenu^  fiiands»  and  eapedallj  the   enunpi 
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fmftles,^  whose  Bodetj  he  had  always  coltiTated*  as  well  tram 
potioy  as  inclinatioii.  as  the  partiaans  of  his  gloiy  and  the 
iastnunents  of  his  fi>rtan6,  such  as  Madame  de  Duns,  Madame 
^  Montcalm,  Madame  de  Castellane,  Madame  B^oamier,  and 
iSTexal  others,  who  were  ooosalted  bj  him  as  to  a  fitting 
oi^poi^tnni^  lor  his  retum,  all  constantly  represented  to  him 
that  the  tame  was  not  yet  arriTed, — that  he  had  not  yet  earned 
by  aiiSuaeBt  length  of  foreign  service  the  li^t  of  returning  to 
seize  w  the  direction  of  the  affiurs  of  Europe, — ^that  the  IQug 
dreaded  him, — ^that  M.  de  YilUle  was  very  glad  to  keep  him 
at  a  distanoe, — that  evoa  M.  de  Montmorency,  his  friend, 
would  1^  soEiy  to  see  in  him  again  a  hTal  and  a  competitor, — 
ittd  that,  finally,  his  fi>rtune,  not  increased  by  paternal  ii^ie- 
ikaiioe,  was  «icumbered  by  debts  scarcely  covered  by  the 
pensions  mad  salaiy  whidi  the  court  lavished  upon  him,  and 
sequiied  to  re-establish  it  three  hundred  thousand  francs  regular 
salary,  besides  numerous  supplementary  salane?  for  his  em- 
bassy,— that  he  must  wait,  be  patient,  and  deserve, — and  that 
his  party,  his  finends,  and  his  admirers,  would  not  let  slip  the 
proper  moment  to  recall  him,  and  to  raise  him  to  that  elevation 
where  public  opinion,  firiendship,  and  love  so  ardently  longed 
to  see  him. 

IX. 

These  temporising  counsels  did  not,  however,  abate  his 
longing;  he  had  the  home  fever,  the  nostalgia  of  ambition. 
The  soil  and  the  sky  of  England  were  equally  inimical  to  him. 
His  sickly,  unquiet,  and  dqj  acted  countenance,  society  and 
solitude  by  turns  sought  and  shunned,  the  depression  of  his 
attitude,  the  brevity  of  his  speech,  the  indolence  of  his  pen, 
the  gloomy  dulness  of  his  eyes, — everything  about  him  at  this 
period  indicated  the  consumption  of  genius.  He  longed  to 
leave  England.  Even  the  passion  which  then  secretly  de- 
voured him  for  a  young  female  artist  of  rare  beauty,  who 
)ud  foUowed  him  to  London,  was  not  sufficient  to  retain  him 
there. 

.S^^uppelyr  hovreyer  ^v^s  J&f.  de  Chateaubriaod  aware  of  the 
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mtention  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  reassemble  in  congress  at 
Verona,  when,  by  one  of  those  sadden  and  capridoos  changes, 
which  may  be  referred  to  ambition  as  well  as  to  natural  tem- 
perament, he  expressed  in  his  conTersations,  in  his  confidential 
letters,  and  even  in  his  despatches  to  M.  de  Villdle,  an  ex- 
cessive opposition  to  any  participation,  on  the  part  of  Fimoev 
in  these  deliberations  in  common  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  tod 
of  Earope.     An  insolent  intermeddling  of  the  Northern  oaU* 
nets,  he  said,  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Sonth,  compromising,  ell^ 
tailing,  and  mortifying  France,  who  has  her  own  sphere  of 
action,  which  she  ought  to  preserve  independent  and  penond, 
to  magnify  and  elevate  her,  by  her  sole  and  free  settlement  of 
her  own  interests,  by  the  unbiassed  ^11  of  her  own  kings,  tad 
by  the  single  force  of  her  own  arms.     He  was  even  tiito 
inclined  for  an  extension  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  tlis 
peoples  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  for  a  liberal  slliaiKSe  pnf- 
tective  of  these  rights  with  England.     He  was  connected  by 
analogy  of  literary  taste  and  political  emulation  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning,— enthusiastic  and  ambitious  like  himself, — and  the  po- 
pularity of  this  statesman,  who  was  then  in  the  oppositioQi 
seemed  to  him  a  model  of  life  to  be  envied  and  imitated  on 
his  return  to  France.     These  two  great  men  saw  eadi  oilier 
frequently,  and  being  equally  disgusted  with  the  littleness 
of  human  afi&drs,  and  the  envious  mediocrity  of  men,  they 
consoled  themselves  with  the  pleasures  of  imaginatioii  and 
friendship. 

X. 

But  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  scarcely  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  the  celebrated  ministexs  and 
diplomatists  whom  the  sovereigns  brought  with  them,  or  who 
were  accredited  by  the  different  courts  to  assist  at  this  great 
European  council,  and  had  scarcely  glanced  at  the  great  tn^ 
portance  these  personages  were  about  to  derive,  in  name  nxA 
fortune,  from  this  participiation  in  the  deliberations  of  EuMfrifll, 
when  another  sudden  change  of  mind,  situation,  and  amlnm^ 
seized  him,  and  he  became  madly  anxious  to  attend  the  cdO* 
gress  himself  in  tlie  name  of  Fmid.    li  ^  in  ittfi  fttt  he 
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>  t»  M.  de  yQl^e  and  to  M.  de  Montmorencj,  to  oonTince 
«l  th«  piopnety  and  ndoessitj  of  sending  thmr  English 
Midor  to  Verona.  He  represented  to  them  fhiitlessly 
is  all  the  principal  enroys  of  all  the-  principal  powers,  the 
ittihefgs,  the  Gi^po  d'lstrias,  the  Caramans,  the  BayneTals, 
IsitfnooAyB,  the  Mettemichs,  and  the  Castlereaghs,  were 
r-  pNeeding  or  accompanying  their  masters  to  these 
dMuses,  it  was  indispensaUe  that  the  French  ambassador 
Ridon  riloald  also  be  invited  there,  mider  penalty  of  being 
kM  ftma  his  prmtige,  and  of  also  mortifying  England 
it,  by  treating  her  with  less  deference  than  Vi^na, 
rilNtfg,  Berlin,  Torin,  or  Naples.  The  two  ministers 
tef  to  these  insinuations.  M.  de  Yill^le  wished  to  haye 
em  of  action  at  the  congress,  and  not  to  compete  with  the 
Mt  popularity  of  an  ambassador  who  would  obliterate  his 
goVemment.  M.  de  Montmorency  foresaw  that  on  his 
n  from  a  congress,  where  the  pen  and  the  eloquence  of 
.e  Ohateaubriand  would  have  had  the  ascendancy  and  the 
which  genius  gives  to  diplomatic  as  well  as  to  parlia- 
ary  deliberations,  M.  de  Obateaubriand*s  superior  intellect 
i  constrain  him  to  resign  the  ministry  to  him.  He  liked 
e  Chateaubriand  as  a  friend,  but  he  dreaded  him  for  the 
Tf  at  the  head  of  afGsdrs.  He  was  anxious  for  the  inter- 
on,  but  he  distrusted  the  ascendancy  which  the  liberal 
one  of  Mr.  Canning  might  exercise  at  this  moment  over 
Qind  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  The  E^ng  himself  consi- 
1  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  M.  de  Villdle  and  M.  de 
morency.  He  could  not  diminish,  he  did  not  dare  to 
et,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  magnify  a  man  who  was 
led  upon  him  by  his  fame  and  by  his  party,  but  who,  in 
y,  had  neither  attraction  nor  safety  for  him.  Painfully 
ed  by  these  refusals,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  resolved  to 
\  a  final  effort  upon  M.  de  Montmorency,  to  obtain  from 
the  post  of  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress.  But,  con- 
d  of  the  inefficiency  of  letters,  he  sent  M.  de  Marcellus, 
irst  secretary  of  embassy,  to  Paris,  charged  with  this 
jrate  negociation.  "  Go,"  he  said  to  him,  **  and  bring  me 
my  nomination  or  my  despair."    M.  de  Marcellus  arrived 
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at  Paris  with  the  oonviction  that  it  was  still  more  daogeronf 
to  contnulict  than  to  satisfy  the  passion  of  his  ambassador. 
Being  intimately  acquainted  with  M.  de  Montmorency,  ha 
represented  to  him  that  the  discontent  and  ezasperaticm  of  a 
man  of  so  much  importance  as  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the 
monarchy^  constituted  an  element  of  mischief,  and  perhaps  of 
ruin,  in  the  government ;  that  the  frustrated  ambition  of  rach 
a  character  would  not  stop  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  post  and  his 
interest;  that  he  would  look  upon  a  longer  refusal  asa  soTereign 
ii\jury ;  that  no  hierarchy,  no  feeling  of  obodienoe,  no  consi- 
deration whatever,  in  short,  would  induce  him  to  stop  in 
London ;  that  M.  de  Montmorency  would  scarcely  have  gone 
to  the  congress  when  M.  de  Chi^eaubriand  would  arrive  in 
Paris ;  that  he  would  foment  there  in  the  ultra-royalist  opposi- 
tion party,  and  in  the  press,  such  diversions  and  suoh  staraM, 
that  M.  de  Villdle,  in  order  to  allay  them,  would  be  compelled 
to  sacrifice  M.  de  Montmorency  himself,  and  to  give  the 
department  of  foreign  afiGsiirs  to  M.  de  GhateaulHriand,  and  that 
the  only  means  of  restraining  so  ardent  and  so  implacable  a 
passion  for  employment  was  to  give  him  the  congress  in  order 
to  save  the  government. 

M.  de  Montmorency  felt  irritated,  but  comprehended  the 
necessity  of  compliance ;  he  preferred  a  troublesome  colleague 
at  Verona  to  a  certain  competitor  at  Paris.  M.  de  VilMle  and 
the  King,  more  constrained  also  than  convinced,  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  M.  de  Montmorency.  Eight  days  after  M.  de 
Marcellus  delivered  to  his  ambassador  the  nomination,  of 
which  he  had  given  up  all  hope.  The  joy  of  this  trium^  was 
to  M.  de  Chateaubriand  equal  to  the  anxiety  of  his  wishes; 
but  like  all  his  other  feelings  it  was  of  short  duration,  and 
mingled  with  anticipations  of  depression  and  disgust  Emmd 
is  only  the  vacancy  of  the  heart;  the  greater  the  sensifaility 
the  greater  is  the  void,  and  the  ennui  of  M.  de  Chataaabriaad 
was  immense.  He  travelled  slowly  towards  Paris,  retarding 
his  journey,  which  occupied  eight  days,  by  long  fleuiewell  inte^ 
views  with  the  lady  for  wlumi  love  then  shared  his  heart  with 
glory  and  ambition. 
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XL 

Bb  kai  Mintlj  uptaaed  to  Paris  ficom  the  eongrats  of 
T«nM»  aad  takm  the  helM  ef  state,  when  that  mmui  was  felr 
efHDj  at  the  aoBuiiit  of  hk  amhition  as  at  the  hoUwn.  Tbe 
|rifit»  aaroasponthHwe  wUeh  passed  between  him  and  his  ooiv 
idaa(^  ILda  Maiodliis»  tkfsws  a  new  and  thofoog^  Ugfat  at 
eooa  mgm  die  atate  of.his  mind  and  the  progress  of  politioal 
•fwta.  We  Utl  in  eveiy  line  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's 
lattsa^  die  disenohantment  of  the  poet  on  the  one  hand*  and 
en  the  othei;  the  jnat  views  and  irresistible  will  cf  the.  states- 
man, gBaolaBsd  to  ovaroome  4d]  obetadeB^  and  to  leaTe  to  his 
omntij  4a  iDnslijoiis  tmoe  ef  his  presante  si  tte  helm  ef 


^'Hese  I  am  at  length  upon  a  stonnj  stage,*'  he  wrote  to 
IL  de  Maicel|ns  on  the  d8th  Deeember,  the  day  after  he  had 
joined  tihe  nmustrf.  **  I  diall  quit  it,  peiiutpB,  woofa^  but  at 
least  I  ahaH  not  qidt  it  without  honour.** 

"I  hai!8  deliTered  your  letter  to  Mr.  Canning,**  replied 
If.  delfsMlos.  *'M.dsCkatemybri(mdUk€$acrim:*he9M 
to  me.  ''No,"  I  re^ed  to  Mr.  Canning;  "but  he  wishes  fog 
a  solution  I  ** 

"All  the  noise  they  are  making  in  London  against  me,** 
wrote  M.  de  Chateaubriand  on  the  2nd  Januaxy,  1823,  "  will 
pass  away,  ^gland  likes  the  sovereignty  of  ihe  people,  but 
m  tkaU  never  reeogniu$  kl  A  crisis !  I  neither  like  it  nor 
foir  it  France  can  jfaoe  the  world  and  fears  nothing.  Don't 
be  slanned  either  at  the  fall  in  the  funds,  or  at  the  fulmi- 
mtions  of  the  press ;  'tis  a  crisis  in  £aot,  but  success  is  at  the 
cad." 

**  I  did  not  deceive  you,"  ^te  M.  de  Maroellus. 
"Mr.  Canning,  still  irresolute,  fluctuates  between  the  men 
nducsl  opinions  which  made  his  early  Came,  and  popular 
bvoor  which  opens  to  him  a  more  certain  road  to  power.  But 
at  he  listmis  above  all  to  the  echo  of  liberal  opinions,  and 
qreads  his  sail  to  catch  the  prevailing  breeze,  we  can  see 
belonhand  what  side  he  will  take.    The  pupil  of  Pitt,  and  a 
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conservative  up  to  the  present,  he  is  about  to  become  balf 
liberal,  and  will  adopt  democratic  principles  if  they  prevail 
here, — above  all,  he  hates  the  aristocracy,— the  King  does  not 
like  him ;  but  the  people,  smitten  with  his  talents,  have  plaoed 
him  where  he  is,  and  they  will  support  him  there  if  he  yieldi 
to  their  infatuation." 

"Let  them  talk,'*  wrote  M.  de  Chateaubriand;  *'the  ilt 
humour  of  Mr.  Canning  and  of  the  English  government  will 
pass  away,  and  it  matters  little  if  it  does  not  Let  nt  deliter 
Ferdinand,  and  keep  him  in  our  hands,  and  we  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  brave  all  threats.  What  will  the  English  fiigiriasl 
do  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  ?  They  will  either  force  ^e  bloekde. 
and  that  will  lead  to  hostilities, — for  jou  may  rest  nsuied 
that  so  long  as  I  shall  be  in  the  ministiy,  I  shall  nerer  allow 
the  French  flag  to  be  insulted  ;^r  else  these  frigates  will  do 
nothing ;  but  then  it  is  evident  that  their  presence  alone  wiD 
encourage  the  Cortes  to  resistance,  and  so  prolong  the  ciptiTilif 
of  Ferdinand.     Is  that  neutrality  ?" 

And  further  on,  after  the  memorable  speech  of  Mr.  Oaimiijg 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  this  minister  ntwrKfl?^ 
the  winds  upon  Europe,  and  offered  up  fruitless,  bat  h^ 
sounding  wishes  for  the  triumph  of  the  Cortes : 

"  The  storm  has  at  length  burst  upon  us,"  he  wrote,  "t 
heard  it  rumbling.  Mr.  Canning  has  offered  up  wishes  againit 
us  and  in  favour  of  our  enemies,  cheered  by  the  enthusiislib 
plaudits  of  the  opposition,  which  axe  reveibented  to-dlj 
in  the  streets,  amidst  the  silence  and  embarrassment  of  Ul 
friends ;  yes,  that  is  his  real  opinion,  his  secret  has  at  length 
escaped.  The  love  of  popularity  has  carried  the  day;  fioeirtll 
to  his  old  monarchical  principles  and  the  teadiing  of  Mr.  Ptlti 
I  repeat,  however,  in  the  height  of  the  tempest  we  sluD 
triumph  1*' 

From  these  words  we  mkj  infer  that  M.  de  ChftteanhriMid 
had  the  confidence  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  that  toni| 
assured  of  their  support,  since  his  conversations  ftt  Yenni 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  M.  de  Metternich,  he  thoq|^ 
he  might  defy  with  impunity  the  passing  murmufS  of  thi 
British  parliament 


w  MdMM&r  in  nuamu  ^  i«i; 
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•*9#  not  tor,**  replied  M.  da  MarceUnt  to  bim,  ^'tinU 
thete  18  the  ili^test  undevBtaiiding  between  the  ooorU  ai 
YkHOktL  void  L<mdoik  M.  de  Metternioh  is  d^l j  hart,  and 
dlfimni  tlM  loss  of  hoiid  Oaitlereagh,  with  whom  be  wm  to 
ki^l  Ibtlflftte*  Hr.  Ckmang,  on  hie  side,  curaot  ferget  the 
kaeMiHOMl  wliiob  M^  de  JiCettemieh  has  nuMJe  0T«r  the  iDe> 
moiry  df  his  predecessor,  and  the  words  irrepmmbk  lost  applied 
bj  him  to  the  tragical  deathof  Lord  Castlereagh  still  ring  in 
the  eazB  of  Mr.  Canning. 

**  It  is  time,'*  he  continued,  "  to  cast  a  serioos  glance  upon 
tto  iAxMi  and  npoti  the-dangnvMs  minister  who  now  roles  the 
diMllAlilKtf  Siai^md.  We  teost  hi^  for.bis  &11  or  bis  ooaver- 
siott.  He  will  not  &ll,tiid  his  memies  cannot  banish  him  to  ifte 
UHNM  aflke  Indii$"  of  i^iich  be  bad  been  iq[9Qinted  goTomor- 
0MMM  beiHe  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  "Mr.  Peel, 
pa^  trm,  and  popnlar,  sidfaneiB  widioat  impatienoe  towards 
tki  ttiiiiMy,  wIMi  some  day  of  other  he  cannot  fail  to  obtain ; 
iMird  WelliiigtoB,  a  waarrior  bat  little  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
mi  «f  iMtrigi^  ttost  yield  to  the  talents  and  ahflitj  of 
Iflr.  tStdhksgi  fiewM  vot  M,  and  it  k»  therefore,  essentiai 
hfA  tibt  he  should  «lnnge  his  politics,  and  that  instead  of 
Bfi^fk,  which  he  is,  he  should  become  European.  Emblazon 
bd<E^  his  eyes  the  splendour  of  a  great  diplomatic  gloij, 
asseiiible  a  new  congress,  let  him  come  and  treat  there  in  turn 
<tf  tli!e  idtertets  of  the  East,  of  the  American  colonies,  of  our 
Itet  "fyait  fOTOlutions  eztingtushed  in  two  years,  Gkeece,  Itsly, 
Pott^jgid,  aiid  Spain !  Let  Europe  load  him  with  iKvours  I 
IhaiMisible  to  gold,  he  is  not  so  to  prune ;  reconcile  hiiii,  in 
short,  to  his  old  monarchical  opinions,  and  piray  pardon  nte  H^ 
ki  t^lSb  of  my  youths  I  iqseak  so  fireely  to  you  on  the  great 
dtte^tats  of  my  OQtantiy.*' 

The  whole  secret  of  Britidi  polii^  relatiTe  to  Spain  was, 
in  iBtct^  at  that  time  in  the  mind,  the  eloquence,  and  the  double 
pMltion  of  £r.  Camn^g,  Mthfully  depicted  by  the  young 
^oofidaat  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  this  correspondence,  which 
ttt  iiius  oonthmed :  > 

*'It  is  presumed,  said  Mr.  Calming  recenOy,  that  I  hare 
dMitedmyMlfintiiii'ltfUraf8p«a.    it»steWr«odiDii«» 
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outmItm  once  than  twice,  and  it  is  better  to  deceive  oundlTif 
twice  than  to  admit  that  we  have  been  onoe  deoeiTed." 

''  It  is  in  these  enigmatical  subtleties  that  the  gnaft 
interests  of  nations  are  about  to  be  absorbed.  Mr.  Gtaniag. 
persists  in  considering  our  triumph  as  his  defeati  and  wmj*' 
thing  which  might  diminish  our  success  as  soothing  to  lus: 
embittered  feelings." 

XII. 

Such  was  the  mutual  position  of  Mr.  Ganning  and  M.  di 
Chateaubriand  at  the  moment  the  Duke  d'AngouUme*  witfaool 
cssting  a  look  behind  him«  crossed  the  Bidassoa. 

We  shall  not  give  a  military  narratiye  of  an  espeditioa 
which  was  more  politicsl  than  military,  which  o£Eered  nodiiqg 
until  the  arrival  oi  the  commander-in-chief  under  the  walla  sf 
Madrid  and  of  Cadiz,  but  a  rapid  march,  a  resistanee,  fbeUa  aid 
disconcerted,  by  the  politicsl  divisions  of  the  Spanish  peoplsb  sa' 
admirable  state  of  discipline,  and  an  unreflecting  intrepidily. 
If  it  had  not  the  splendour  of  the  sanguinary  wars  of  1808  in 
Spain,  it  won  at  least  for  the  French  name  a  more  solid  fins 
for  subordination,  honour,  and  humanity.  The  army  was  evsqF- 
where  worthy  of  itself,  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  Beatoratifiik 
The  old  generals  who  had  made  the  campaigns  of  the  BepdUio 
and  of  Napoleon,  confirmed  their  glory  in  it,  and  the  young 
ones  acquired  their  reputation.  This  war  will  remain  a  nodil 
for  wars  of  intervention,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  oai 
and  the  same  time  the  enemy  of  some,  the  auxiliary  of  oliheQ^ 
and  the  arbiter  of  all  in  the  conquered  country. 

Ballasteros  was  commander-iu'Kihief  of  the  Spanish  an^iii^^ 

The  Duke  d*Angoullme  leaving  to  his  generals  the  dn^tf 
covering  his  flanks  and  preserving  his  rtAmTnn«ir>a^ViT^f,  against ' 
the  cotpi  d'arm/e  of  Mina  in  Catalonia,  and  of  Morillo  in  (M- 
licia  and  the  Asturias,  advanced  in  mass  against  Lahisbal*  wit 
commanded  the  constitutional  army  of  the  centre,  which  eovsnl 
Madrid.  The  people,  kept  down  until  the  approach  o£  tkt 
French,  by  their  dread  of  the  ultrar  revolutionists,  rose  only  t» 
gm  a  friendly  reception  to  the  invaders,  and  to  embody 
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iJi»»  |f<iimBfltmidg(r  tli»  bwangri  of  the  ngpaej.  AdiiAf 
dmgt^atAjpartimm  iimltod  almoflit  ivith  impsiiil^  the  matddrto 
difmkUL  JjMmU\  Oai  bimtdl  ap  in  it  with  his  mmj, 
apinyrkliwi,  mHliirfaiPii>  with  Hh  wniaiariea  of  thetBgoaoj* 
I»ifiiit4h« oq^tel.  horn  Hmm  twigainary  estremitiM,  i^Heh 
mU  mIj  netaga  the  ctviitf/  witlwat  nosing  it  against,  tha 
muHj.  Tha  Eing,  in  qpita  of  his  refosal  to  i^Muidon  Ua 
iipitaU htA  batn  coaatainad  to  qmt  Madiid  with  hia  ftnulj^, 
lalar  an  aseort  of  aix  thoaaand  mmi,  moate  like  a  jNPisoiiar 
tkan-ahi^g.  Tha  Gprtaa  niained  hkm  it  Serille  to  piaaarfo  in 
flje  €fm  ot  Spain  and  of  tha  world  thia  aamhhuiea  of  a  legal 
gManmanl,  in  whiah  die  thiae  oonstitiitiOBal  powers  still  re* 
[■mimgj  the  hJngdfttn.  He  waaeompeUed  to  sign*  bj  holding 
Ua  haaA  SHBttfertoa  umkr  to  those  of  Lonia  XVI.  in  1791. 
in  nlnh  ha  nepndiatad  the  oppiaaiiya  soOSoor  of  Fxanoe,  aiid 
SMHiad  the  laapannbflity.of  tlU  aata  of  the  goTemment  whiah 
hold  huBs  ini  chnina* 

Whale  thaae  manitetoa  weieialsifTi]^  mattera  to  Euope* 
withoat  deeeiTing  it^  Sangossa,  Tolosa,  snd  all  the  towns  oocn* 
pied  bj  onr  troops,  broke  the  stone  of  the  Constitution,  and 
hailed  the  French  flag  as  the  sign  of  their  deliverance.  The 
Duke  d'Angool^me  advanced  towards  the  capital  under  tri- 
uB^phal  andiea.  Labiabal  had  sent  General  Zayas  to  him,  to 
treat  for  the  capitalation  of  Madrid.  While  the  Prince  and 
Zajaa  weie  deliberating  and  signing  it,  the  inhabitants  and 
aoldian^  indignant  at  the  weaknesa  or  the  treachery  of  Labia- 
bait  nae  agsinst  him,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  for  safety,  in 
fli^ii.  Diagoiaed  and  fugitive,  conoealed  under  a  fidse  name, 
aikl  only  £»lk>wed  by  a  devoted  woman,  dressed  in  male  attire, 
Labiabal  ehided  the  pcmiards,  reached  the  advanced  posts  of 
Maiahal  Ondinot,  and  being  protected  by  French  detachments, 
took  laAige  with  difficulty  in  France. 

The  people  appointed  another  genend  to  the  vacant  com* 
Hand  of  the  army,  but  he  also  retired  befere  the  approach  of 
the  Franch,  the  disaffection  of  the  provinoea,  and  the  impend- 
isg  disaolntion  of  the  Cortes.  Zayas  alone  remained  with 
•one  aquadiona,  to  preeerve  order  amongst  the  ultras  and  the 
fopokoe,  and  te  dehvar  over  the  capital  intact  into  the  handi 
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of  the  French.  Before  he  entered  the  city  the  Prince 
a  proclamation,  by  which,  while  preserving  in  his  own  hmdi 
the  military  power,  he  conferred  the  political  aathority  en  the 
national  regency.     M.  de  Mardgnao,  a  yoong  advocate  ci  Bor- 
deaux, the  pupil  and  friend  of  M.  Lain^,  who  aooompanied  the 
army  in  the  quality  of  eommisaioner-general  of  the  Fnndi 
government,  in  order  that  the  government  measures  should  xmI 
oease,  even  in  the  camp,  to  belong  to  the  ministers  who  me 
to  be  responsible  for  them  to  the  Chamben,  had  ooanseOeS, 
drawn  up,  and  signed  this  proclamation.    It  satisfied  Oastflini 
pride,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  royalists,  depressed  the  ente 
siasm  of  the  multitude,  and  smoothed  the  entranoe  to  Madiii 
for  the  Prince.    An  immense  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  advaneed 
to  meet  him  outside  the  walls,  with  branches  of  palm  and  lannl 
in  their  hands.     He  suppressed,  with  a  firm  and  impartal 
hand,  every  symptom  of  reaction  and  vengeance  of  one  pirff 
against  the  other.    The  magnanimity  of  his  heart  mtanStf 
elevated  him  at  Madrid,  as  at  Paris,  to  the  part  of  mediator  nd 
artnter;  he  disdained  that  of  chief  of  a  party. 

XIIL 

Two  columns,  the  one  commanded  by  General  Bordesoulfef 
the  other  by  General  Bonrmont,  hastened  in  punnik  of  iIm 
army  of  Madrid,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  SefiUe  bsfiBA  it 
The  Oortes  at  their  approach  summoned  the  King  to  aecont- 
pany  them  to  Cadiz,  still  hoping  that  England,  whieh  bd 
received  their  ambassador  with  enthusiasm,  would  throw  indi 
the  neutrali^  so  unpopular  in  London  iRrhicb  Mr.  OmnAad 
could  with  difficulty  maintain,  and  declare  herNlf  tibie  unui 
protectress  of  their  independence.  The  English  fleet  niglit 
give  them  an  assistance  at  Cadiz  which  the  Bevoltttion'^eoidl 
no  longer  expect  from  the  interior.  Ferdinand,  who,  is  Us 
palace  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  felt  that  his  peoplp  aad  iH 
Europe  were  behind  the  handful  of  liberals  and  soldiers  IW 
surrounded  him,  refused  energetically  to  obey  their  sanunflai 
otherwise  than  by  force.  The  deputy  Galiano  proposed  tlilt 
they  should  declare  the  temporary  deposition  of  a  priBeie»  lAi 
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to  aasociftta  hiiiwdf  with  the  desperate  acts  of  lus 
A  xevolatioiiaiy  r^jency  y/bb  accordingly  nominated 
to  n^ace  temporarilj  Vie  royal  power  annnlled  in  the  person 
flf  vFetdiiiaiid  The  English  ambassador  did  not  recognise  this 
mlant  dupodtion,  and  withdrew  from  Seville.  The  King 
Wog  oondncted  with  his  ftmily  to  Cadiz  was  no  longer  any 
ddng  hot  a  hostage  for  the  Berohition.  The  Constitutional 
tnxgs  who  kept  down  the  sebtiments  of  the  people  at  Serille, 
liad  Marcely  retreated  upon  Cadiz,  when  the  populace  of 
Sefille  nose  and  massacred  the  partisans  of  the  Cortes.  The 
ptofinoes  idnch  were  still  midedded,  on'leaming  the  abduction 
of  Ae  IQng,  and  the  cAxtrage  on  the  throne,  shuddered  ai  at 
aaflst  of  B^criiege,  and  declared  themselTes  eveiywhere'for 
Aeir  Bberators  the  Frendi.  General  Morillo,  Count  of  Car- 
Hiagena,  chief  of  one  of  the  Constitutional' armies,  passed  over 
with  one  half  of  his  troops  to  the  ranks  of  the  royalists ;  all 
tfaa  fortified  towns  fell«  one  alter  another,  to  the  French 
generals.  Hina  and  Bi6go,  and  some  of  the  most  desperatl9 
generals  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  alone  maintained  in  Catalonia  and 
in  the  mountains  a  cause  abandoned  by  the  nation,  and  which 
had  rendered  itself  unpopular  by  its  anarchies  and  excesses. 
The  Puke  d^AngoulSme  was,  therefore,  able  to  concentrate  his 
▼ictorious  army  with  safety  under  the  walls  of  Cadiz.  Sur- 
rounded by  land,  and  blockaded-  by  sea,  this  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  80,000  souls,  defended  by  20,000  soldiers,  mistress 
of  the  King's  person,  and  the  refuge  of  the  Cortes,  was  the 
last  and  formidable  asylum  of  the  revolution.  It  could  at  the 
same  time  fight  and  negociate.  Ferdinand,  as  if  in  reparation 
of  the  outrages  and  deposition  of  Seville,  had  received  back 
again  at  Cadiz  the  apparent  plenitude  of  royal  power,  in  order 
to  sanction  with  the  King*s  name  the  last  efforts  of  the  revo- 
Intion,  and  the  negociations  of  the  Cortes  with  the  Frendi 
army.  He  was  still,  however,  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and 
was  even  interdicted  from  walking  on  the  terrace  of  his  resi- 
dence, lest,  through  pity  or  zea],  his  presence  should  excite 
to  revolt  the  people  affected  at  his  captivity.  Pallasteros, 
after  Morillo  and  Labisbal,  made  his  submission  and  that  of 
Us  army  to  the  King.    Cadijs  was  kept  hi  a  state  of  agitation 
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by  the  divisions  botween  the  generals  and  members  of  the 
Cortee.  Kiego  sallied  from  it,  as  he  had  done  from  the  Islt 
of  Leon,  in  Uie  first  act  of  the  revolntion,  to  raise  in  insur- 
rection the  provinces  in  rear  of  the  French.  The  moderate 
members  of  the  Cortes  being  threatened  by  the  ultras,  took 
refuge  at  Gibraltar  with  the  English  ambassador.  The  extreme 
and  desperate  party  of  this  convention,  shut  up  in  the  city, 
swore  to  bury  diemselves  with  the  King  under  the  ruins  of 
the  place.  Every  one,  therefore,  trembled  for  the  life  of 
Ferdinand  and  of  his  family.  Frequent  and  numerous  8ortiei» 
always  heroically  repulsed  by  the  intrepidity  of  our  tioopa, 
oovered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards  the  approachefi 
to  the  town,  and  the  sea  shore,  which  were  the  scenes  of  actum 
between  the  two  armies.  The  depression  of  some  and  tha 
despair  of  others  returned  to  the  city  on  these  occasions  with 
the  decimated  battalions  of  the  Cortes.  Provisions  and  amrna* 
nition  began  to  fail,  but  the  heroism  of  the  ConatitutionalistB 
did  not  yield.  The  revolution  was  determined  to  perish  with 
arms  in  its  hands,  to  bequeath  at  least  a  sanguinary  piotflflt 
against  despgtijin^ 

XIV. 

The  Duke  d'Angoulime  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
gather,  in  the  voluntary  or  compelled  surrender  of  Cadiz,  the 
fruits  of  his  triumphant  e^peditioi^.  lie  aUowad  some  time 
for  reflection,  and  for  a  return  to  prudence  on  the  part  of  the 
Cortes,  in  the  dread  of  compromising  the  life  of  Ferdinand,  hf 
driving  to  despair  those  who  had  him  in  their  hands.  Full  of 
anxiety  for  the  pac^cation  of  Spa^n,  az^  of  jnd^g^t^on  jtgainst 
the  acts  of  vengeance  which  the  royalists,  triumphant  under 
the  shadow  of  his  standard*  attempted  already  to  exercise  upon 
the  Constitutionalists,  this  prince  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the 
dictatorship  which  he  had  thought  it  bis  duty  to  bestow  upon 
the  regency  at  Madrid,  published  at  Andujar  a  protective 
ordinance  for  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  vanquished.  He 
interdicted  the  Spanish  authorities  from  arresting  civil  and 
military  Spaniards  for  political  causes,  and  ordered  the  im- 
mediate liberation  of  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  ti^ 
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reaction.  This  was  a  general  amnesty  proclaimed  in  the  name 
of  France,  the  armed  arbiter  of  the  parties  she  had  separated, 
a  policy  equally  wise  and  magnanimous,  given  as  a  pledge  of 
leoonciliation,  and  as  an  example  to  Ferdin/ond. 

XV. 

While  the  Prince  was  thus  ofiering  an  honourablo  capitu- 
lation at  Cadiz,  and  a  security  to  the  vanquished  in  the 
provinces,  he  made  a  decisive  assault  on  the  peninsula  of  the 
Tiocadero,  t}ie  fortifications  of  which  kept  our  mortars  too 
distant  from  the  city.  The  army,  the  fleet,  and  the  Prince 
himself  attacked  this  volcano  of  artillexy  with  that  cool  bray^ 
which  never  thinks  of  death  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and 
which  constitutes  in  the  general  and  the  troops  that  tang-froiJL 
of  heroism  so  peculiarly  French.  Tl^e  Duke  d'AngouI^me 
exposed  himself  to  the  fire  like  the  boldest  of  his  grezwdiors. 
The  Pnnce  of  Carignaa,  who  had  been  exiled  from  his  country 
for  his  participation  in  the  revolution  of  Turin,  and  who  wi^ 
desirous  of  redeeming  his  fault  by  repentance  made  illustrious 
on  the  field  of  battle,  marched  as  a  volunteer  to  the  assault 
on  the  Trocadero,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
royal  guard.  What  a  sad  and  singular  destiny  was  that  of 
this  prince,  brave  but  deficient  in  judgment,  who  had  excited 
to  revolt  the  army  of  his  uncle  the  Eling  of  Sardinia,  in  favour 
of  the  Spanish  Consftitution,  and  was  now  fighting  against  that 
identical  Constitution  before  the  walls  of  Cadiz ;  and  who,  after 
having  subsequently  persecuted  and  punished,  while  on  the 
throne,  during  a  long  and  ungrateful  reign,  the  accomplices  of 
his  first  revolutionary  attempt,  was  to  proclaim  in  Italy  in 
1848,  the  cause  of  independence  and  revolution,  and  to  return, 
finally,  near  that  same  sea  of  Spain,  to  die  of  grief  for  his 
defeat :  the  victim  by  turns  of  the  two  causes  which  he  had 
promoted,  deserted,  coml^^i^ed,  and  served,  but  always  at  the 
wrong  time. 
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XVI. 

The  fall  of  the  Trocadero  placed  Cadiz  under  the  ahelb 
from  our  frigates  and  the  balls  from  our  batteries.  The  people 
were  raging  in  the  city  and  threatened  the  ministers,  the 
generals  and  the  Cortes,  who,  in  their  turn,  threatened  the 
Eling.  The  members  of  the  government  sent  General  Alava, 
a  military  diplomatist  wavering  between  the  two  causes,  to 
propose  terms  of  peace  to  the  Duke  d'Angouldme.  The  Prince 
replied  that  he  would  only  treat  with  the  King  when  restored 
to  liberty.  **  When  Ferdinand  is  free.**  he  added,  *'  I  shall 
use  every  effort  to  induce  the  King  to  grant  a  general  amnesty, 
and  to  give  to  his  people  the  institutions  which  he  shall  judge 
to  be  in  harmony  with  his  own  wisdom  and  the  wants  of  Mb 
subjects." 

The  Cortes  satisfied,  and  at  the  same  time  disquieted  wxdi 
this  answer,  sent  back  the  same  negociator  to  demand  by  what 
sign  the  commander-in  chief  of  the  French  army  would  reoog* 
nise  the  liberty  of  the  King.    The  Prince  replied  that,  in  li^ 
eyes,  the  King  would  not  be  free  except  in  the  centre  of  Mi 
army  at  Port  Santa  Maria,  or  at  Chiclana.      The  Duke  de 
Guiche,  son  of  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Duke  d*Angoul6me,  with  whom  he  had  returned  from  exUe,  and 
had  become  one  of  the  most  brilliant  officers  of  the  new  army, 
was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  Ferdinand,  which  invited  him 
to  this  interview.     But  the  hope  of  a  mediation  on  the  part  of 
England,  the  arrival  at  Cadiz  of  Sir  Eobert  Wilson,  an  Eog- 
lish  officer,  a  great  encourager  of  continental  revolutions,  and 
the  presence  of  Ei6go*s  first  accomplice.  General  Quiroga,  who 
hod  returned  to  the  city  to  rouse  the  expiring  enthusiasm  ef 
the  Peninsula,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  first  lit  it  up,  broke  off 
the  nogociations,  rendered  the  captivity  of  Ferdinand  moie 
rigid,  and  caused  a  convocation  of  the  Cortes  to  appoint  a 
council  of  war,  charged  with  defending  to  the  utmost  the  Itit 
rampart  of  the  Constitution.      The  Prince  replied  to  tliaie 
menaces  by  the  assault  of  Fort  Santi  Petri,  by  the  tAking  of 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  by  the  bombardment  of  the  dty,  tli0 
prelude  of  a  final  assault    The  Cortes  at  length,  intinddatt' 
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ihtalitp  power  to  iSbe  'Sag^wai,  cHgnsi  kini  lo  0»  lo  dio 
qaiy  rf  tfaa  Poke  d'^  nyUm  lo  iniamaa  Hwro  i§tmm  hm 
peoj^  Md  Ifae  Fraodi  tm^.    Tkof  pneleoddl,  m  onUr  to 
MV6  appaonmcwi,  to  beiioto  Ia  Ifae  good  iotk 
of  FflifdiiieiML  at  ftnmur  of  Oe 
tfiemliii,  tat  m  neli^  llMf  eiiibr  Mieved  m  Ino 
xMoi  end  wb  yitogomM^  wjucIimo  jIu 
ta  dinadai;  nd  m  Ifae  iBMlidM  of  ^M  sMdv  nd  1^^ 
Bol  thio  Cipitiilotiit  jMMKieduMOi  nooi  Ao 
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About  soon  ob  te  let  October,  Ibe  Deke  ^JbigDaltee^ 
being  iiitw  iiiod  of  tbe  eppiueckiiig  enifil  of  Podiiieiid»  dieer 
iqpthe  Franek  enajrin  older  of  bottle  on  die  eee  eboie,  et 
Port  Santa  Mnia.  to  bonoor  the  fint  etepe  of  the  King  of 
Spein  i^OQ  kia  fibenled  tenitoiy  The  fibentn^  anaj  eoon 
after  oa«  die  tobhI  coHteining  the  lojal  cortege  advancing 
towaide  die  nwle.  A  nnndier  of  boeta,  deooiated  aith  the 
BMgjt  ci  Wtnee  and  Spein,  faSi  ai  Ferdinand'a  fiienda,  and 
upettahaa  of  tfaie  gnmd  eeeno  whidk  waa  to  changB  the 
iratimiM  of  Spain,  eworted  the  IBng'a  beige.  Feidinend, 
aidi  hia  Qoeen  and  bie  brochen,  the  compenions  of  hie  long 
ciptifity,  eontempkited  with  eegnr  impiiieoce  the  mole  of 
Port  SanU  Maiia,  the  bettalkms  of  the  French  annj,  and  the 
rtaff  of  the  Doke  d'Angooltoe,  where  life,  liberty,  and  the  crown 
were  at  length  awaiting  them.  Thej  trembled,  eren  to  the 
Wf  laet  wimike  of  the  oaia,  leet  a  change  of  mind,  or  freah 
■edition  on  the  part  of  the  oltiaa  in  idiooe  hands  thej  atiD 
mi^t  neall  them  to  the  captiii^,  the  inaolta  and  the 
wfaidi  thej  were  at  length  leading  behind  thenu 
doinal  Akcia*  eonfidential  nogociator  between  the  King  and 
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the  liberals,  and  Admiral  Valdes,  who  had  protected  him 
against  the  insurrection  of  the  militia  of  Madrid,  were  standing 
on  the  deck  of  the  royal  haige,  conTorsing  familiarly  with  Hiir 
Migesty.     Ferdinand,  whom  a  long  habit  of  apparent  defereneer 
to  his  enemies  daring  their  long  triumph,  had  aocuBtomed  to 
dissemble  his  sentiments,  language,  and  expression,  maintained 
his  dissimulation  till  the  moment  that  his  vessel  touched  die 
strand  of  Port  Santa  Maria.      He  spoke  to  Vaides  and  to 
Alava  of  his  gratitude,  of  the  occasion  he  should  hare  ibr 
experienced  and  populat  guides  and  councillon  for  Ids  new 
reign ;  he  requested  them  to  rely  on  his  magnapmnnQr,  to  dm^ 
embark  with  him  and  quit  ibr  ever  that  agitated  and  onsafti 
ci^,  wher^  their  regard  for  his  person  might,  perhaps,  he  inih 
puted  to  them  as  a  crime.    But  whether  from,  duty  to  tSwir. 
oountiy,  or  distrust  of  the  King's  caresses,  the  two  qfflBn*' 
declined  landing  with  the  royal  family.    The  French  officer! 
who  lined  the  beach  expected  to  see  them  rewarded  by  the 
King  at  the  moment  his  miyesty  landed  under  their  auspices, 
by  one  of  those  signal  pardons  which  change  into  fiiTou^'  ro* 
sentment  effiiced  by  great  services.    But  the  King,  as  sooa 
as  he  felt  himself  in  safety  under  the  bayonets  of  the  Hbozaiting 
army,  cast  upon  Yaldes  and  Alava  one  of  those  glances  wlndi 
portended  death.     They  understood  it  thoroughly  as  Huf 
tacked  round  for  Cadiz;  and  without  waiting  for  any  other 
recompense  or  communication  whatever,  they  hastened  to  quit 
a  shore  whieh  presaged  for  them  nothing  but  vengeance.. 

''  The  wretches,"  mnttered  the  King  load  eitougfa  to  bo 
hted  by  the  French  officera  who  sorrounded  dier  Daks 
d'Axigoallme,  "  they  are  rij^t  in  flying  from  their  fkte." 

XVIII. 

The  Duke  d'Angotd^me,  advancing  towards  the  King,  and 
bendmg  his  knee  as  if  asking  pardon  for  treading  upon  his 
territory  to  save  his  kingdom  and  his  life,  received  Ferdiniand 
in  his  arms.  A  unanimoas  shout  of  French  and  Sponioids 
who  witnessed  the  landing,  ladled  this  embrace  of  t^  pinessi 
nd  t^o  brttiehcis  Of  fife  HoiBMiOf  Boorbon,  on  the  short  whiitf 
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tlie  two  monorofaias  and  the  two  djiuuties  wen  maftottUj 
ilised:  by  09ck  other.  The  Duke  d'Angoalteie  nq^eetfoDy 
praoeiiled  te  the  King  his  genenls  and  other  effioen*  and  hie 
tioope  proud  of  haymg  oontribated  to  his  deUveanee.  He 
nwhed  also  to  present  to  him  the  Spaakh  general  Balla8teroe» 
who  had  joined  the  King's  oaoae  with  Ida  armj,  and  who 
hoped  to  find  his  pardon  in  hia  defeodon;  hat  Ferdinand 
6o#ned  on  seeing  him,  toftied  his  head  aside  and  cBamissed 
him  with  a  gestare,  as  a  painftd  aoofeni^  of  hia  e?il  days.  The 
Spaniard  retked  in  siknee,  and  rqoined  hia  eorp$  d'mmS0,  filled 
With  ddobt  as  to  the  fiite  whioh  hia  master  des^Saed  lor  hifi» 
de^^ttid  even  for  repentanoe. 

r  liidtitodes  luMened  from  the  nejgbhom&ig  towns  and 
eoflrikliy*  to  ohlitenKte  by  their  prostrations  and  aodiMftaliona 
tliair  ^fenoea  against  nuyesty;  and  to  pradpitate  IhemselTei 
into  ikveiy  with  the  same  rsge  which  ib»  popokbe  of  Madrid 
had  enneed  in  mshing  into  sedition  and  blood.  These  persoda 
inoMund  the  instinetive  vengeance  of  the  King  by  their  ofiea 
of  enthosiiBrii  and  death.  Their  aodamations  ef  ''Long  life 
the  absolate  King!  Long  live  Jleligion !  Death  to  the  Natioto-I 
Def^  to  the  OonstitationalistB ! "  accompanied  Feidinand  as 
flEtr  as  the  palace  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  where 
the  Duke  d*Angotdeme  left  him,  shuddering  at  the  delirinm  of 
his  miyesty's  suljeets.  The  prince  and  his  army  saw  at  af 
glance,  but  saw  too  late,  that  in  snatehii^  Spain  from  one 
tyranny  they  were  j^baUy  giving  it  over  to  another ;  that  a 
restoration  without  preliminary  ccmditions  with  the  new  go- 
vernment, if  it  was  more  respectful  and  more  chivalrous,  was 
less  politic  and  less  safe  for  both  monarchies,  and  that  in 
taking  upon  himself  the  part  of  a  liberator,  the  Duke  d'Angon- 
l^me  had  assumed  by  that  very  act  the  duly  ci  arbitmting 
between  the  two  peq^  who  were  going  to  contend  for  the 
Peninsula. 

XIX. 


Bat  it  was  now  too  late.    The  (»dinanoe  of 
^Hnoh  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me,  insfared  by  his  wisdom  and 
moderation,  had  boldlj^  assumed  the  part  of  arbiter  of  Spain» 
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exdted  at  Madrid  and  Seville  the  indignation  of  the  priests 
and  royalists.  The  most  inveterate  protests  were  made  in  all 
"^lie  towns  and  provinces  against  the  gentleness  of  the  con- 
querors, and  against  the  insolent  arbitration  affected  between 
ihe  parties  bj  the  Prince,  who  was  the  auxiliary  of  the  King 
but  not  his  master.  The  French  minbtry,  carried  away  by 
the  intoxication  with  which  the  triumph  of  the  French  arms 
had  inspired  the  Chamber,  had  disavowed  this  act  of  the 
Duke  d'Aogoul^me,  and  interdicted  him  from  interfering  with 
the  internal  government  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Regency.  The 
prince,  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  King,  turned  away 
his  eyes  sorrowfully  from  the  excesses,  which  he  could  only 
hope  to  prevent  by  his  counsel.  He  gave  vrise  and  magnani- 
mous advice  to  Ferdinand,  in  the  first  interview  he  had  with 
him,  a  few  hours  after  he  had  regained  his  liberty.  But 
Ferdinand  only  listened  to  it  with  feigned  deference;  and 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  day,  he  had  already  published  a 
royal  proclamation,  which  annulled,  without  exception,  all  the 
acts  and  all  the  concessions  agreed  to,  or  forced  from  bimy 
during  the  reign  of  the  Constitution. 

The  fall  of  Cadiz  caused  the  fall  of  all  those  places  where 
the  revolution  still  struggled,  Badiyoz,  Carthagena,  Alicante, 
and  Tarragona.  Mina  alone  still  held  out  in  Catalonia  against 
the  troops  of  Marshal  Moncey.  Surrounded  by  generals, 
battalions,  and  the  most  ultra  militia  corps,  he  maintained  tiU 
the  month  of  November  a  mountain  warfare,  of  surprises  and 
coupg-de-main^  against  the  French  troops.  Threatened  himself 
in  Barcelona  by  the  desperation  of  the  French  and  Italian 
refugees,  a  militia  without  a  country,  who  vrished  to  compel 
their  adopted  home  to  ruin  itself  in  their  cause,  he  succeeded 
with  difficulty  in  removing  them,  by  sending  them  to  fi^t, 
disperse,  and  die  in  hazardous  expeditionB  wherein  they  were 
decimated.  He  at  length  capitulated  himself,  and  left  Spain 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  £ang  and  his  French  auxiliaries. 

The  Duke  d*AngouUme  leaving  to  his  generals  the  duty  of 
restoring  to  the  monarchy  its  pacified  provinces,  and  of  recon- 
ducting the  army  to  Franco,  repaired  to  Seville  to  lay  beCna 
Ferdinand  the  entire  submission  of  his  kingdom. 
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We  eoMMive  Oflft  kkli^  vB  I10: 
htn,  m  ptoob  oi  gcm^  t^ 

of  Ok  pinoe  nidi  M.  de  YiOae.  iani^  ^ 
1m  1m1  JMt  lomigbi  to  » 
^ffl  be  IwmI  the  aniili'iiij  id  jnjgMt  <£m 
caleieniited  ly  p<rtie>  iwjhi'eWn  tp  Aii.ptwe 
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*«I  ImeieemBl  Ae  lollflriAidi  jHT Jfafil 
ae  the  bonoor  tD  wito  leflwen  AeiMtf  Am 

^-  ^—  " ^  -^  C — '  r  "^  :■-=---  ^  ^rwimr 

Morillo.    Tf  FiiTlirnii      rljr  f  rtiTreim  jieiirieli  fcjil  fiT 

biied  Ms  eiMi^«Hir  iSiBi^ei  «dl  «  eM,  «mU  bee 
been  ell  tiie  better  far  it;  fi^Mmwold  be  in  Hw  f leifinii  fn 
iffaich  die  unit  iflii— leij  eoMe,  HMt  k  li>  eigr,  mib  «ll 
opiiii<n4  end  ell  dtwnified  liiiegertg  Swe  to  Swe,  wiueli  nnnmr 
be,  sokM^ei^  iiliifiiiitiniy  fwitfiimiiig  inep  rimari  fomlimu  end 
defending  e  ket  erase  fdndi  we  anist  eppese,  e  vetfteeteUe 
portian  of  the  Spsnisrds  ^venptfaeireQantgytolibe  psetenskins 
and  ezcbement  ef  file  leet  of  tiie  nstkm. 

**  The  radnetien  of  Cediz,  or  tiie  deiiYerenoe  of  the  Kin^ 
wfll  pot  en  end,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  ell  this  pertisl  ramtmurm, 
and  piece  ytmr  Bojal  Hi^uieae  in  e  mwdi  better  positkm  to 
obtain  e  heanng  for,  ssd  to  effect  the  triiun{^  of  xatioBsl 
coonsels  and  sound  poii^;  so  long  ss  tiiis  tfiumph  is  not 
obtained,  the  r^gencj,  the  numstiy,  and  pidilic  opinion,  v^iioh 
are  now  nnder  the  protection  of  our  bi^onets,  will  ocmtinue 
to  be  exposed  to  eaEcitement  and  ^lence, — ^this  is  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  of  the  hnmen  heart.  There  is  more  of 
irealmess  and  apprehension  than  of  enjthing  else  in  this 
disposition ;  we  should  sustain  snd  pardon  it,  whUe  keepiQg  it 
as  modi  as  we  esn  within  proper  bounds,  without  still  further 
exa^rating  it  bj  any  sudi  oontradietion  as  boaevoleooe  megr 
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**  The  King  fully  approves  the  conduct  of  your  Royal 
Highness  in  respect  to  Morillo.  Let  him  recognise  the 
Regency  of  Madrid,  and  employ  his  troops  in  concert  with 
yours  to  maintain  order  in  the  country*  This,  I  repeat,  ik  the 
best  course  that  can  he  taken  by  all  diese  generals  ; — bat  eta 
they  take  it  ?  We  know  the  follies  of  our  own  party,  tbdy  axe 
subject  to  the  follies  of  theirs,  and  I  shall  not  be  astonished  to 
learn  that  Morillo  has  been  abandoned  by  his  troops  in  CastilA, 
as  Labisbal  was  at  Madrid. 

*'  Tour  Royal  Higbness  will  be  good  enough,  in  the  ordidra 
you  give  to  your  generals,  not  to  forget  that  Corailna  is  of 
great  importance  to  us,  as  also  restitution  of  the  ci^ttires  made 
by  the  pmvateers  belonging  to  that  port  We  have  just  learned 
that  they  have  captured  a  second  vessel  richly  Uden,  on  ftit 
passage  from  St  Domingo.  This  Las  a  bad  e£fect  on  pablis 
opinion  in  France,  and  must  continue  to  excite  evil  dispodtioob' 
at  Corunna.  We  must  put  an  end  to  this  douUe  mischief  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

"  Your  Royal  Highness  stated  to  me  in  one  of  ytmr  last 
letted,  that  you  had  given  up  the  idea  of  laymg  siegd  to 
Pampeluna,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it  YoU  had 
preTiously  thought  that  this  city  would  not  surrender  before 
the  winter,  and  that  the  siege  could  not  be  carried  on  at  a 
later  period ;  it  is  one  of  the  places  that  we  ought  to  occupy. 
In  any  case  would  it  not  therefore  be  indispensable  to  besiege 
it  whatever  may  happen?  The  secretary  at  vrta  states  that 
everything  is  ready  on  the  frontier,  and  ^at  we  eould  rfeadify 
find  all  the  necessary  means  of  transport  to  hire ;  I  submit 
all  this  to  your  Royid  Highnesses  judgment. 

**  I  beg  to  remind  your  Royal  Highness,  with  regard  to  the 
different  systems  of  occupation  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  you 
latterly,  that  it  cannot  be  our  wish  or  intention  to  impose  any 
of  these  measures,  but  simply  to  grant  them  with  greater  or 
less  extent,  according  as  more  or  less  prudence  may  be  exhi* 
bited ;  we  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  have  nothing  to  o6cupy» 
and  to  be  enabled  to  bring  back  our  army  to  France,  and  that 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

*<  M.  de  Martignac  acquaints  me  with  the  desire 
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the  fiegeiM^  l>*s  ^  ^^  ^'^  ambaasador  to  Liabon ;  I  aae  no 
reason  why  Wb  ahould  oppose  it  General  attention  and 
lAlxiety.  are  niow  torned^  towards  Ca£z,  and  with  reason,  for  it 
is  there  that  the  fi^  of  our  enterprise  mast  be  decided.  I 
h^Te  not  the  least  apprehension  as  to  the  result ;  hut  when  I 
calculate  its  consequences,  1  feel  the  necessity  ot  not  ne- 
gloctikig  any  oi  the  means  of  success  which  may  he  at  our 
^jpoaal.  If  we  can  contribute  to  that  success  from  hence, 
iaform  me  in  what  way,  and  we  shall  do  ao,  if  it  he  possible. 

*'  I  had  thought  of  two  steamboats  which  we  have  at 
Callus ;  hut  on  making  enquiries,  I  find  that  neither  of  them 
is  fit  to  he  sent  to  you. 

''We  have  made  this  war  vdthout  being  at  all  provided 
ior  it,  and  we  must  therefore  get  out  of  it  in  the  best  way  we 
can;  hut  we  must  not  afterwards  forget  that  we  are  by  no 
iheanis  well  famished  either  in  naval  or  militaiy  matters,  and 
ibBt  we  must  endeavour  to  make  good  our  deficiencies. 

**  Some  Englishmen  have  proposed  to  me  that  they  should 
go  from  London  to  Cadiz,  in  a  steamer  that  makes  four  leagoea 
an  hip^nr,  and  hring  off  the  Elng  on  a  calm  day.  I  should  not 
wish  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Cortes  such  a  means  of  ear- 
lying  away  the  IBang  from  us.  It  is  necessary,  therefore^  to 
consider  what  they  may  be  able  to  effect  with  the  poor  steamer 
they  have  at  their  disposal.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
make  the  row  hoats  of  our  squadron  keep  a  strict  watch  during 
calm  weather,  and  that  being  well  manned  and  armed  they 
should  seize  upon  this  steamer  if  it  is  ever  seen  tirying  to  quit  the' 
port  at  such  a  time.  Tour  Boyal  Highness  need  fear  nothing 
from  England,  or  from  the  dispositions  of  the  other  cabinets  to 
TOftintiim  ahsblute  power,  or  from  the  intrigues  of  our  coteries  f 
all  that  must  f^  against  a  wise  and  unshaken  resolution.  The 
success  of  our  arms,  the  admirable  conduct  of  your  Boyal 
Highness,  and  above  all,  the  hand  of  God,  so  manifest  in 
the  whole  of  this  affidr,  ought  to  £^ve  us  the  most  ample 
6)nfidence. 

**  1  have  the  honour,  S^c^ 

^.     -  "J.  H.  M^OABI*.'' 
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On  the  dOth  Aagust  the  prince  wrote  from  Manzanares : — 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Count,  of  receiving  your 
letters  of  the  22nd,  2drd,  24th,  26th,  and  27th.  I  shall 
adopt  the  project  of  a  proclamation  for  Cadiz,  if  necessaiy,  hut 
I  rather  think  a  verbal  summons  will  bo  sufficient ;  however,  J 
shall  judge  upon  the  spot.  I  have  sent  orders  to  Admiral  Ha- 
melin  not  to  allow  a  vessel  of  war  of  any  nation  whatever  to  pass. 

'*  We  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  any  way  with  respect  to 
our  navy ;  but  still  it  costs  us  sixty  millions. 

'*  I  am  afraid  that  Bourke  will  have  some  trouble  in 
reducing  Corunna.  Lauriston  has  orders  to  commence  the 
siege  of  Pampeluna  as  soon  as  his  preparations  are  made. 

"I  have  received  intelligence  from  Molitor  up  to  the 
1st  instant.  On  the  25th  and  28th  he  had  some  very  brilliant 
afiBurs  with  Ballasteros.  That  of  the  28th  may  be  called  a 
battle ;  the  enemy  presenting  a  line  of  twelve  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  twelve  hundred  cavaliy.  Molitor  attacked  them 
with  fourteen  battalions ;  Loverde  charged  several  times  with 
the  bayonet  at  the  head  of  his  division,  and  St.  Chamand  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry.  The  enemy*s  loss,  comprising  de- 
sertion, was  considerable;  and  the  day  before  yesterday  he 
was  at  Fazorla  with  seven  thousand  men,  in  presence  of 
Foissac,  whose  infantry  only  amounted  to  three  battalions  of 
the  guard.  Ballasteros  is  still  in  treaty  with  Molitor,  but  up 
to  the  present  the  conditions  he  has  proposed  are  inadmissible; 
his  obstinacy  and  the  assembling  of  so  considerable  an  army  of 
the  enemy  must  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  thq  regency. 
The  bulletin  cannot  be  sent  till  to-morrow.  The  garrison  of 
Carthagena  made  a  sortie  on  the  night  of  the  1 7th ;  but  it  was 
vigorously  repulsed  by  General  Vincent.  I  endose  a  memo- 
randum, which  I  request  you  to  communicate  to  no  one  but 
the  King  and  my  father. 

"  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  28th,  and  I 
renew,  my  dear  Count,  the  assurance  of  my  esteem  and  afifection. 

**  Louis  Antoinb." 

"  I  am  going  to  give  the  orders  you  require  to  the  naval 
officers,  who  may  consider  themselves  under  my  command.*' 
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And  a  lew  days  after : — 

**  This  campaign  ivill  hare  the  adrantage  of  securing  a 
good  army  to  the  King,  and  of  having  restored  to  France  the 
oonaderadon  that  she  ought  to  hare  in  Europe;  but  we  shall 
den^  no  other  benefit  from  it 

"The  King  (Ferdinand),  makes  me  a  hundred  promisee 
iHiich  he  forgets  the  moment  I  turn  my  badL  But  if  I  could 
not  prevent  the  regen<rf  fnm  committing  all  imaginable  follies, 
wludi  have  done  us,  and  still  oontinue  to  do  us,  a  great  deal 
of  mischief^  how  should  I  expect  to  succeed  better  with  the 
Emg? 

"  I  am  labouring  to  form  a  Spanish  army ;  but  I  belieye 
the  thing  is  impossible,  for  the  elements  are  wanting. 

"  Ton  may  look  upon  it  as  certain  that  there  is  no  good  to 
be  done  here,  and  that  this  country  will  tear  itself  to  pieces 
for  many  years;  but,  as  I  think,  without  any  danger  for  us, 
if  we  keep  a  portion  of  our  troops  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  thdr  subsistence  will  not  be  more  espensiye  than  in  the 
ncHTth. 

"  The  only  possible  occupation  for  us  is  that  of  a  division 
at  Madrid,  for  the  safety  of  the  King  and  the  royal  £unily,  and 
the  possession  of  Pampeluna,  St.  Sebastian,  Figidures,  Hostal- 
ricb,  Barcelona,  and  l^rida,  as  security  for  us." 

Finally,  at  a  moment  when  victory  might  be  supposed  to 
have  inspired  him  with  pride  and  vanity,  the  Prince  wrote  as 
follows  to  M.  de Yillele,  from  Madrilejos,on  the  37th  October:— 

''  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Count,  to  receive  your 
two  letters  of  the  10th  and  SOth. 

''  I  herein  forward  a  letter  which  I  received  the  day  before 
yesterday  from  the  King  of  Spain,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  the 
Uth.  I  am  more  than  ever  decided  on  departing  with  my 
troops  on  the  4th,  and  not  waiting  for  his  miyesty  at  Madrid. 
I  do  not  wish  to  meddle  any  further  with  the  afiGurs  of  Spain. 
I  shall  leave  from  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  reck* 
ening  the  battalions  at  five  hundred  men,  and  the  regiments 
^  cavalry  at  three  hundred.  This  is  a  little  more  than  you 
have  authorised  me  to  leave.  I  hope  that  all  the  rest  will  have 
returaed  to  France  before  the  1st  January,  according  to  your 
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wish,  unless  the  sieges  of  Garthagena  and  Barcdona  are  pio- 
longod,  which  is  not  likelj.  I  think  I  ought  to  contmne  in 
oomnumd  of  the  anny,  though  at  Paris,  untU  the  final  return 
of  all  that  are  not  included  in  the  army  of  occupation.  I 
expect  to  be  at  Bayonne  on  the  2drd  November,  and  on  the 
3nd  Deoember  in  Paris.  I  beg  of  you  to  give  the  most 
positive  orders  that  my  journey  may  pass,  like  the  others, 
without  any  ceremonious  reception,  without  National  Guards 
or  troope  of  the  line  under  arms,  and  without  the  authorities 
coming  to  meet  me. 

*'  Tbo  minister  of  war  has  sent  orders  to  the  commandant 
of  my  artillery,  that  the  fortified  places  in  Spain  should  be 
furnished  with  a  complete  armament  and  supply  of  provisions. 
This  would  cost  immense  sums,  and  we  should  rather  begin 
with  those  of  France,  which  are  not  so  furnished.  They  should 
be  put  into  a  condition  to  resist. 

**  In  conformity  with  your  instructions,  I  have  acquainted 
M.  de  Talaru  that  the  subsidy  of  two  millions,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  subsisting  thirty  thousand  Spaniards,  would  terminate 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

**  On  the  sulgect  of  this  last  order,  I  received  this  day  so 
pressing  a  demand  from  the  minister  of  war  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty,  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  continue  it  for 
fifteen  days  longer,  and  to  ask  you  if  I  ought  to  prolong  it  till 
the  end  of  November.  I  enclose  the  report  which  I  directed 
my  mi^or-geneial  to  make  to  me  on  this  sulgect. 

"  His  Catholic  Mi^ty*s  ministry  had  intended  .to  send 
Quesada's  corps  to  America,  instead  of  a  commissioner ;  but 
I  at  once  saw  the  folly  of  such  a  step,  for  this  corps  would 
revolt  to  avoid  going  out,  and  there  would  never  be  an  end 
of  it. 

''  I  have  lately  received  three  letters  from  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, with  whom  I  am  not  in  correspondence,  communicating 
as  I  do  with  none  of  the  King  s  ministers  but  yourself,  ac- 
counting to  no  one  but  you  and  my  father,  tmd  receiving  the 
King  8  instructions  solely  through  you.  In  the  first  he  sent 
me  a  Journal  des  DebaU,  containing  an  article  of  his.  In  the 
second,  he  offered  me  the  embassy  to  Constantiiiople  £or  one 
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of  mj  gaaialB^  imd  in  tko  thivd  he  announced  the  coming  of 
M.  foBBOt  reqaesdog  me  to  troat  hhn  well,  and  to  look  upon 
Bnsna  as  our  best  idl j.  I  replied  to  his  second  letter  that  1 
eould  not  think  of  designating  any  one  to  the  King  for  the 
embassy  to  Gonstantioople,  but  that  I  should  mention  Generals 
GuiUeminot,  Bordesoulle,  and  Dode,  as  haying  ably  seconded 
me.  Witk  respect  to  liie.  tUrd,  eonc^nrning  M.  Pozzo,  I  shall 
leeeiYe  him  with  poUtenessy  but  I  shall  speak  to  him  about 
noddng.  if  he  talks  polities  to  me,  i  shall  rej^y  to  him  that  I 
hare  nothing  t6  do  inih  thism :  France  is  her  own  mistress, 
and  has  iko  account  to  rdbder  to  any  one. 

**  I  rene#,  my  dtttf  C&oBt,  the  assunuice  of  dll  my  esteem 

'<  I  ht?e  sent  Latour  FoiasM  to  Cadiz,  and  I  have  recalled 
Boormont  to  takser  the  pommaud  of  the  army  of  occupation 
at  Madrid.  ^  the  oouneof  iba  next  fortnight  I  shall  acquunt 
the  prffgl$  with  my  route  and-  my  intentions  with  respect 
to  my  journey.'* 


But  Spain  was  ailready  inundated  with  the  blood  of  yeur 
geance;  That  of  Bi^go  was  (died  under  the  eyes  of  our  own 
soldiers. 

This  first  of  the  militazy  conspirators  had  not  redeemed  by 
any  brilUaat  exploit  his  breach  of  discipline  and  fidelity  to  the 
Eibg  in  the  Isle  of  Leon.  The  Constitution  had  hardly  defined . 
the  respective  powers,  and  re-established  a  legal  and  parlia- 
mentfliry  authority,  when  Riego,  continuiug  his  part  of  a  military 
tribitoe,  had  agitated  the  army,  coerced  the  King*  intimidated 
ike  paiiiament,  affronted  "*  the  ministers,  and  fiUed  by  turns 
Ifodrid  and  the  provinces  with  the  pretensions  and  turbulence 
of  his  party.  The  agitation  which  he  had  perpetuated  in  the 
revcdution,  and  the  unreasonable  institutions  to  which  he  had 
instigated  the  clubs,  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
•hardily  of  the  Penmsti^lar  and  to  the  disaffection  with  which 
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the  Constitution,  popular  at  first,  had  finished  by  inspiring  the 
nation.  Revolutions  perish  by  their  own  eioosses  more  rapidly 
than  established  governments. 

XXIL 

Ri^go,  as  we  have  seen,  still  dreaming  of  an  armed  revolt 

springing  up  at  his  voice  in  the  provinces  for  the  cause  of  the 

Constitution,  had  quitted  Cadiz,  with  the  intention  of  bringing 

reinforcements  to  the  Constitutionalists.    The  Cortes,  to  relieve 

themselves  from  his  presence  rather  than  to  invest  him  with 

authority,  had  appointed  him  commandant  of  the  army  of 

Malaga ;  Zayas  who  then  commanded  it,  and  who  had  evacuated 

Madrid   too   complaisantly    before    the   Duke   d'Angoul^me, 

having  incurred  their  suspicion.     Bi^go,  in  the  disguise  of  a 

sailor,  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a  fishing  boat,  had  passed  without 

discovery  through  the  French  oraisers  which  blockaded  the  Bay 

of  Cadiz.     On  arriving  at  Malaga,  he  revealed  himself  to  the 

troops,  and  arrested  Zayas,  and  all  the  officers  of  his  army  who 

were  suspected  of  treason.     He  threw  them,  together  whh  a 

crowd  of  citizens,  of  priests  and  of  monks,  into  a  vessel  which 

was  to  take  them  to  the  Havanna,  to  suffer  there  the  exile  due 

to  their  weakness,  or  their  negociadons  with  the  French.     He 

levied  on  the  churches,  on  private  property,  and  on  the  banks 

revolutionary  contributions,  which  were   distributed  by  him 

amongst  the  soldiery,  to  win  them  over  with  the  spoils  of  the 

royalists.     He  coined  money  with  his  own  effigy  to  meet  the 

expenses  of  the  war ;  and  he  wished  to  infuse  his  own  despair 

into  his  troops,  and  to  render  them  irreconcilable  with  his 

enemies,  by  leaving  them  no  hope  of  safety  or  justification  but 

in  victory.     He  had  succeeded  in  assembling  six  thousand  men 

under  bis  command,  and  his  plan  was  to  march  with  these 

forces  into  the  provinces  of  the  kidgdom  of  Grenada.     The 

Spanish  corps  d'armes  of  General  Ballasteros  was  still  there 

under  arms,  undecided  between  its  recent  submission  to  the 

King  and  its  ill -suppressed  revolutionary  tendencies.     Bi^ 

hoped  to  seduce  it  from  its  general,  as  he  had  won  over  the 

garrison  of  Malaga  from  Zayas,  to  escape  from  the  eorpi  d^mmh 
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up  towards  the  mountains.  A  party  of  his  cavalry  abandoned  him, 
also,  and  joined  the  standard  of  Ballasteros.  Being  pursued 
and  defeated  on  the  littlo  river  of  Jaen  by  General  Boime- 
maison,  he  endeavoured  with  a  handful  of  men  who  remained 
with  him,  to  throw  himself  once  more  towards  a  division  of  the 
army  of  Ballasteros  at  Ubeda,  commanded  by  the  Spflnish 
general  Carondelet;  but  Colonel  d'Argout  of  Molitor*B  army 
cut  off  his  passage  and  scattered  the  last  of  his  soldierB. 
Having  witnessed  from  the  summit  of  some  rocks  the  des- 
truction of  his  little  troop,  Ki6go,  a  fugitive  and  almost  alone, 
wandered  for  some  time  in  the  mountains,  abandoned  in  boo- 
cession  by  the  companions  of  his  popularity  and  his  reTersee. 
Beduced  by  these  consecutive  desertions  to  a  group  of  seven 
or  eight  men,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  Ri^  one  day 
fell  in  with  a  hermit,  the  only  resident  of  these  solitudes,  who 
was  ascending  to  his  hermitage  accompanied  by  a  peasant  of 
Vilches,  named  Lopez  Lara.  Driven  by  necessity  to  seek  for 
a  guide,  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  tovms,  the  villages,  and 
the  French  and  Spanish  posts,  where  his  name  was  a  sentence 
of  proscription,  and  a  signal  of  death,  Bi6go  drew  the  hermit 
and  his  companion  aside,  and  without  making  himself  known 
to  them,  he  offered  them  a  sum  of  money  whidh  would  be  a 
fortune  for  themselves  and  their  families,  if  they  would  oondnet  • 
him  by  unfrequented  roads  to  a  seaport,  where  he  might  em- 
bark to  fly  for  ever  from  his  country.  The  hermit  and  his  com^ 
panion,  suspecting  from  the  greatness  of  his  offers  that  the  fugitire 
was  some  illustrious  criminal,  whose  crime  they  would  partake 
of  by  protecting  him,  obstinately  refused  to  unite  themselves 
with  his  fate.  Biego  then  had  them  forcibly  seized  by  his 
soldiers,  and  placed  upon  two  mules  which  were  still  left  to 
him,  and  waiting  for  nightfall,  he  ordered  them,  under  pain  d 
death,  to  guide  him  undiscovered  to  the  sea. 

xxni. 

Lopez  and  the  hermit  were  still  ignorant  of  the  namcfs  and 
condition  of  the  fugitives  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen; 
but  the  imprudence,  or  abstraction  of  one  of  Bi^'s  effiosni. 
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having  led  him  to  pitmoonce  the  name  of  his  general,  while 
dfisooiding  the  moontain  in  Mtf  of  their  goides,  the  latter 
heard  it  with  horror.  Animated  hj  the  implacable  animosity 
id-ffukf  imi&Bigm  Spain,  ir&ieh  setti  danger  ct  defienee  in  its 
tMial  tot  vedgeftiioe,  thej^  reMdved  at  the  peril  of  their  litea  to 
dafiver  theehief  of  the  inMOvectiqn  ai  the  IcAe  of  Leott  into 
tiie  hoiids  of  hag  ezeeiilibbeH,  ttad  dMtnee  was  f^uMble  to 
tiiihr  des^.  A  ^hUif  ftMn  «t  a  eerlam  disltoee  from  the 
iSktgA  of  Afqnillo  bekMgidd  to  Hie  br6their  of  the  hermit's 
oompniion;  and  Ldpea  poltt^t^g  it  out  to  Bi^,  piPerailed  on 
Urn  to  ask  leliBge  tliere  fbr  t)ie  day  which  ims  abotit  to  break, 
offining  to  oonduet  him  thitheif.  ft^  iMnng  his  little  band 
onnedled  in  a  vaYine,  im^  Ibnwd-ltlih  Lopes  and  th»ee  4f 
Ui  oAoen  tonaidtt  the  fton.  Lo]^  odled  his  biodiei*,  whose 
nme  waa  M«t60,  to  opefi  thd  px^  and  making  tf  ^gAal  to 
lam  to  be  aitont,  inferodiioed  ihe  tterae  oflBieeifii  imd  their  ehief 
into  tii0  eottv^jiofd.  Ofie  of  Bi^gft's  eompanioiiiB  iMfis  atf 
Ex^di  oolottd,  who,  foeuM  of  some  surprise,  bcked  the 
IJBte  behind  him,  and  kept  pMeeseion  of  1^  key.  Ri^  ittd 
his  companioiiiB  ha^g  IbmOtttited,  efite^red  {he  stahle,  wl^re, 
having  taken  some  food,  they  threw  themsehree  upon  th^ 
horses'  litter^  with  theit  arms  by  thei»  dide,  and  fell  asleep. 

Biifp,  on  ttwaking,  hatiiig  peroeited  that  Ms  h<Hfile  hbd 
lost  m  ^oe,  asked  for  a  blaicksttiith  t6  enable  him  to  ^esmaM 
his  journey  dming  the  nighi  MafCeOj  tirhose  bMrtlier  Lojpes 
had  just  had  time  to  whisper  in  his  ear  the  name  of  his  gMet^ 
undertook  to  go  to  Arquillo  in  search  of  the  blacksmith,  bat 
instead  of  going  to  the  house  6f  the  latter,  he  hastened  to  find 
the  Alcalde,  acquainted  him  with  the  presence  of  the  fugitives 
in  hie  houe^,  smd  sesstaered  hfftr  thiit  both  he  and  hSs  brother 
tmie  r^ady  to  shed  th^  Ueod  to  aecon^liBh  tiie  SIi^s  vMi- 
geanee,  if  the  inl^blMiktt  of  AfqaoBo  wMd  8«6oM  thek' 
ooti^ag^  ai«t  fideH^.  At  the  dame  ^  Ri^  ibA  iift^^tantift 
of  Aj^ivmo  ft^  to  limg,  HM  B^dai^ 

the  Mflteksmlth,  t^  M  b9s  gue^s  into  Mse  security,  thajf 
MofwM  slowly  bv  dMltm  ToUtei  t^  HHtrMiM  tike  honie. 
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XXIV. 

Riego,  leaving  his  horse  in  the  hands  of  Mateo  and  the 
blacksmith,  had  gone  into  the  house  to  partake  of  the  repast 
that  was  prepared  for  him.  He  was  indiUging  in  the  hope  of  a 
safe  and  rapid  flight  during  the  darkness,  when  the  English 
colonel,  more  vigilant  than  his  chief,  rising  from  table  to  take 
a  look  over  the  plain,  perceived  some  armed  men  at  a  distance^ 
hiding  behind  the  trees,  and  surrounding  the  house  in  all 
directions.  **  To  arms !"  he  cried,  *'  we  are  betrayed ;  here 
are  armed  men  coming !"  '*  To  arms  !**  repeated  Bi6^,  jumping 
up  from  his  seat,  and  trying  to  get  hold  of  his.  But  Lopes 
and  Mateo  had  already  seized  their  carbines,  and  presenting 
their  muzzles  to  their  prisoners'  breasts,  threatened  to  shoot 
them  if  they  stirred.  Biego,  thus  disarmed,  oould  make  no 
resistance,  and  allowed  his  hands  to  be  tied  without  a  murmur ; 
merely  requesting  Lopez  to  prevail  on  the  soldiers  who  were 
approaching  to  spare  his  life  and  that  of  his  companions,  and 
to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  armed  villagen  then 
entered,  and  Iti6go  requested  the  Aldade  to  embrace  him,  as  a 
sign  of  reconciliation  or  of  mercy.  This  the  Alcalde  did,  but 
unwillingly,  and  more  like  a  Christian  obedient  to  his  fiadth, 
than  an  enemy  yielding  to  compassion.  He  forbade  his  fid- 
lowers  to  accept  the  gold  which  Bi^go  offered  them,  to  interest 
them  in  his  fate. 

XXV. 

A  detachment  of  cavalry  soon  after  arrived  and  eeoorted 
the  captives  to  Andijyar,  where  the  fury  of  the  peof^  oontendal 
for  them  with  the  escort,  eager  to  forestal  the  ezecuticMiers. 
The  French  garrison  of  Andiyar,  though  unconnected,  with  this 
seizure  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
arms  to  prevent  the  murder  of  the  prisoners  in  the  street 
Biego,  at  the  sound  of  the  imprecations  hurled  at  his  head,  pre* 
served  in  his  features  that  sad  but  disdainful  impassibility  whidi 
appreciates,  without  being  astonished  at  the  fickleness  of  the 
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moltitade,  of  which  he  \fBE  the  victim  i^  the  same  spot  that 
bad  witnessed  at  another  period  the  delirium  of  his  popularity. 
When  passing  thus  fettered  through  the  puhlic  square  of 
Aodujar,  and  raising  his  eyes  towards  the  fagade  of  the  town- 
boose,  he  could  not  avoid  glancing  at  his  past  fortune  and  his 
pnaent  calamity.  *'  You  see,"  he  said  to  M.  de  Coppens,  an 
officer  of  rank  on  the  staff  of  Marshal  Moncey,  who  was  pro- 
tecting him  from  the  execratbns  and  the  knives  of  the  muljd- 
tude:  *'you  see  those  people  who  are  so  enraged  at  this 
OKHnent  against  me,  and  whcr  would  have  already  murdered  me 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  French,  those  same  people,  last  year,  in 
this  identical  spot,  carried  me  in  triumph  in  their  arms ;  the 
town,  in  spite  of  my  unwillingness,  presented  me  with  a  sword 
of  honour ;  eveiy  night  that  I  passed  here  the  houses  were 
iUominated,  and  the  people  danced  until  morning  under  my 
windows,  preventing  me,  by  their  acclamations,  from  getting 
a  wink.Qf  sleep  1 " 

XXVI. 

The  revocation  of  the  ordinance  of  Andujar,  that  vdse  and 
merciful  instance  of  foresight  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  pre- 
vented the  French  generals  from  claiming  the  prisoner  of 
Arquillo  from  the  authorities  of  the  town.  Justice  or  vengeance 
upon  a  Spanish  prisoner,  seized  on  by  his  countrymen,  belonged 
henceforward  to  the  Spaniards  alone.  But  the  French  army,  while 
assisting  one  party  against  the  other,  painfully  bore  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  cruelties  of  the  triumphant  side ;  a  humiliation 
which  its  general  wished  to  spare  to  its  humanity  and  honour. 
The  French  detachments  in  escorting  from  Andujar  to  Madrid 
the  prisoner  they  were  to  deliver  to  the  King  of  Spain,  if  they 
were  not  his  executioners,  appeared,  at  least,  to  be  the  accom- 
phces  of  his  execution.  One  act  alone  could  palliate  the  in- 
tervention, and  this  was  amnesty.  By  preventing  the  Duke 
d'Angoul^me  from  imposing  this  act  on  the  party  te  which  he 
had  restored  a  throne,  the  French  minister  stained  with  blood  the 
glory  of  his  expedition.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  rendered  the 
Restoration  in  France  a  co-partner  in  the  face  of  Europe  in  the 
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■eyerities,  the  cruelties,  and  the  implacability  of  the  BeBtoratioii 
in  Spain.  The  French  army  felt  this,  and  was  humbled  in  its 
attitude. 

The  anger  of  Ferdinand  awaited  Ili6go  at  Madrid.  His 
trial  was  noUiing  but  a  vain  formality,  at  which  he  declined  de- 
fending himself,  being  certain  that  he  could  not  obtain  justice, 
that  he  would  not  find  pity,  and  that  he  should  encounter 
nothing  but  insult.  The  midtitude  by  their  ferocious  outcries» 
exacted  from  the  judges,  even  in  the  hall  of  justice  itself^  a 
sentence  of  death.  This  sentence  was  read  to  him  in  his 
prison  on  the  7th  November.  He  listened  to  it  without  emo- 
tion and  without  complaint  He  thus  lost,  by  the  ncassitades  of 
revolution,  a  life  which  he  had  devoted  from  his  youth  apmads 
to  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  philosophy,  a  passion  icat 
he  had  imbibed  during  his  captivity  in  France.  His  fiuik 
serving  his  cause  by  conspiracy  and  militaiy  sedition*  with  the 
arms  he  had  received  from  his  prince,  on  oUier  nnnditioma  and 
under  another  oath.  The  citizen  who  revolts  against  the 
tyranny  of  his  government  is  a  revolutionist ;  but  the  soldier 
who  takes  arms  against  his  prince  commits  peijury.  The 
Spanish  revolution  miscarried,  because,  in  its  origin,  it  was  a 
conspiracy  of  the  army  instead  of  an  exploeioii  of  the  eonntiT. 
Eiego  was  its  author,  its  symbol,  and  its  victim.  His  ezeoo- 
tion,  while  it  avenged  the  ^ng,  dishonoured  justice  herself  by 
its  atrocity. 

Being  divested  of  his  uniform  he  was  clothed  in  a  tunic  of 
white  linen,  his  head  covered  in  derision  with  a  green  cap,  sur- 
rounded with  a  band  of  hemp,  all  his  limbs  were  firmly  tied, 
and  he  was  thus  thrown  like  a  heap  of  rubbish  into  a  basket- 
hurdle  drawn  by  an  ass.  Escorted  by  priests,  and  preceded  l^ 
a  cross,  Bi^go  was  thus  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  to  the 
dismal  music  of  a  bell,  with  which  his  death  knell  was  sounded 
by  a  boy  of  the  choir.  The  multitude,  eager  for  tragical  emo- 
tions, silently  gratified  it^  propensity  at  the  spectacle.  On 
arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  gibbet  on  which  his  body  was  to 
be  -suspended  over  the  city  that  his  name  had  so  long  roosad 
to  enthusiasm,  the  executioners  lifted  him  off  the  hurdle 
vfaereon  his  body  had  been  all  bruised  and  soiled  with  diist,aad 
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This 
iMdonljlMif  MmradAo  ffjiMili  Mtkn  fim  the 
yoke,  eiMlblt  it  to  dbe  venfonee  el  topetwm  But  it  hed 
fomiod  in  lie  Cmte§^  iie  tribqaf,  mmI  ile  emues*  aniaa  and 
8oldiei8  worthir  ef  die  edmnirifln  of  Emope,  end  ciyMe  of  one 
daj  profidng,  onder  leee  erode  end  more  suitable  institotions, 
bj  the  ezpefienee  of  anaidiT,  and  the  lessons  of  misfi>itiineL 
But  their  hour  had  not  aniTed*  and  thej  were  aU  diiTen  to 
seek  matoritj  in  proscit^lion. 

XXVIT. 

The  worit  oCM.de  Chatesnbrisnd  and  of  M.  de  Montmo- 
rencj  vas  aooon^dished.  The  French  anny,  happj  at  reco- 
Tering  its  old  name  in  Spain,  had  added  to  its  military  Tirtoes 
thst  discipline,  that  homanitj  for  the  oonqoered,  and  that 
iMnsidefation  lor  nnarmed  moltitndes,  which  made  this  cam- 
ps^i  n  model  for  ware  of  intervention.  The  political  opinions 
srhieh  *ntil  then  had  divided  the  French  army  were  dis- 
iqppesring  ^md  merging  in  an  esprit  de  carps,  and  a  sentiment 
fii  esteem  fyf  their  general,  which  made  both  officen  and 
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soldiers  proud,  of  their  fidelity  to  the  King,  from  the  moment 
that  this  fidelity  was  honoured  iu  their  eyes  by  glory  acquired 
under  the  flag  ef  the  Bourbons.  This  flag,  which  until  then 
had  appeared  to  them  the  symbol  ot  mourning  for  France,  now 
seemed  the  flag  of  a  more  modest  but  irreproachable  glory. 
They  no  longer  blushed  to  display  it  before  the  eyes  of  those 
fiactions  which  had  insulted  and  debased  it ;  and  regiments  were 
no  longer  agitated  and  made  a  mockery  of  by  plots,  Garbonarism 
and  secret  societies. 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  brought  them  back  to  his  uncle, 
penetrated  with  esteem  for  his  bravery,  confidence  in  his 
wisdom,  and  respect  for  his  virtues.  His  modesty  still  further 
increased  their  veneration  for  their  chief,  who  only  wanted  en- 
thusiasm and  external  appearance  to  be  a  hero,  for  thou^  he 
had  not  the  countenance  he  had  the  heart  of  one.  Badly  en- 
dowed with  personal  graces  by  the  niggard  hand  of  natnn, 
brought  up  in  exile,  oppressed  by  adversity,  and  a  stranger  in 
his  native  country,  his  timidity  deprived  him  of  the  confidence 
of  others  and  of  himself ;  but  an  upright  heart,  unaffected  piety, 
a  clear  judgment,  a  relish  for  and  a  discernment  of  good  counsel, 
always  kept  him  on  a  level  with  his  duties ;  and  the  field  of 
battle,  by  divesting  him  before  the  enemy  of  the  indecision  he 
evinced  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  displayed  him  to  his 
soldiers  such  as  he  was,  a  prince  formed  to  be  tlie  first  soldier 
of  the  crown.  With  an  exemplary  disinterestedness  of  glory  he 
ascribed  the  merit  of  his  campaign  to  the  generals  who  had  so 
ably  seconded  him.  Oudinot,  Molitor,  Moncey,  Lanriston, 
Bordesoulle,  Guilleminot,  Bourmont,  the  Duke  do  Guiche, 
Bourke,  the  Baron  de  Damas,  Loverdo,  Bonnemaison,  and  all 
his  companions  and  competitors  in  glory,  received  the  recom- 
pense, the  promotion,  and  the  honours  due  to  the  generals  of 
this  fortunate  expedition.  He  reserved  nothing  for  himself 
but  the  secret  joy  of  a  duty  well  accomplished,  the  applause  of 
his  wife,  the  embraces  of  his  father,  and  the  satis&ction  of  the 
King. 
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an  oppressed  people,  the  volcano  of  revolutions  closed  up  ior 
ever,  the  reconciliation  of  our  country  cemented  in  the  ejea  of 
the  world,  victory  crowning  our  sailors  as  well  as  our  soldien,  ^ 
and  the  glory  of  all  the  children  of  France  mingled  together 
in  one  happy  union,  the  names  of  Logrogno,  of  Loretto,  of 
Pampeluna,  of  Llano,  and  of  Llers,  with  those  of  Trocadezo 
and  of  Santi-Petri,  united  henceforward  with  those  celebnted 
names  of  which  your  family,  so  truly  French,  has  adopted  the 
glory:  such,  Monseigneur,  are  the  results  of  this  campaign, 
such  is  the  work  you  have  accomplished.  Enter  within  thoB 
walls  that  encircle  the  fame  of  your  ancestors,  whose  magni« 
ficent  crown  is  now  ornamented  with  so  bright  a  gem ;  the 
vast  city  resounds  with  praises  and  shouts  of  joy,  in  the  pride 
of  seeing  its  warriors  again ;  the  public  ways  are  filled  with  an 
immense  multitude  smiling  at  fresh  triumphs  ;  and  farther  on, 
in  the  ancient  halls  of  his  sacred  palace  a  father,  a  king  awaits 
you  to  place  a  crown  of  laurel  on  your  brow.  Already  his 
heart  leaps  with  pleasure  at  the  approach  of  him  that  he  calls 
the  joy  of  his  old  age  and  the  glory  of  France.  In  his  arms 
you  will  receive  the  double  reward  of  martial  valour  and 
political  wisdom." 

XXIX 

These  words  found  a  unanimous  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the 
spectators.  The  prince,  bowing  down  to  his  horse*s  mane, 
replied  to  it  with  a  modest  brevity  which  enhanced  the  splendour 
of  his  fame.  "I  am  happy,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  accom- 
plished the  mission  confided  to  me  by  the  King,  that  I  have 
re-established  peace,  and  shown  that  everything  may  be  done 
at  the  head  of  a  French  army."  Public  justice  bestowed  ujpon 
him  the  more  esteem,  the  more  he  seemed  anxious  to  decline 
it  in  favour  of  his  soldiers.  The  regiments  of  the  royal  guard, 
which  had  already  returned  from  Spain,  and  the  troops  of  the 
garrison  of  Paris,  formed  a  cortege  for  him  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  he  dismounted  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  fan 
uncle,  to  whom  he  restored  an  army  and  perhaps  a  kingdom. 
"  My  son,"  said  the  King  to  liim,  with  that  brief  solemnily  iai    ' 
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tender  emotion  which  he  could  so  theatricallj  affect  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  people  and  of  Gorope,  "  I  am  well  pleased  with 
you!'*  Then  taking  his  nephew  hj  the  hand,  and  presenting 
him  to  the  crowd  from  the  rojal  halconj  of  the  palace,  he 
excited  hj  this  group  of  the  old  man  and  the  warrior,  alwajrs 
interesting  to  the  maltitade,  the  outhoaiasm  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  subjects. 

The  alliance  of  the  lojal  £Eunily  with  the  army  and  tho 
nation  appeared  to  be  at  last  sealed  for  the  first  time  by  policy, 
by  pablio  opinion,  and  b j  ^017. 


BOOK  F0BTT-8EC0ND. 

Bifcofc  of  the  Spouih  war  on  the  mtenal  poKoj  of  Anmoe— Eleolioiif  cf 
1824— Mmuterial  projeota^Septomiia  Ghambv— ^tadwtioii  ti  tk 
funds— Opening  of  the  session— Speech  from  the  throne — ^Miiuetenil 
changes— Fall  of  M.  de  Chateaabriand^-MM.  de  Damas,  De  Ghabrol, 
De  Frayssinoos,  De  DoudeauviUe— Royal  ordinance  re-establishing  the 
censorship  for  the  periodical  press — Prirate  life  of  Loois  XVUL ;  his 
retreat  at  St.  Ooen  with  Madame  do  Cayla ;  his  daily  habits. 

I. 

BtTT  if  the  triumph  of  French  interrention  in  Spain  pro- 
duced immense  adyantages  for  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  that 
country,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  it  was  also  pregnant  with 
immense  dangers.     The  intoxication  of  the  royalists,  and  the 
rash  confidence  which  this  triumph  was  sure  to  inspire  them 
with,  in  the  unlimited  power  of  their  party,  were  the  first  of 
these  dangers.     Great  success  imparts  corresponding  boldness, 
and  great  boldness  brings  on  great  reyerses.     Who  could  her^ 
after  put  a  stop  to  the  requirements  of  that  party  of  the  priest- 
hood which  was  called  the  Congregation,  and  of  that  party  of 
absolutism  which  was  called  the  Ultra-royalists,  now  that  thaBe 
two  parties,  connected  together  by  one  common  interest,  having 
already  subjugated  the  King  in  his  palace  by  an  ambitious 
brother  and  by  an  insinuating  fisivourite,  had  forced  him  to  sub- 
mit to,  rather  than  to  choose,  M.  de  Yillti e  and  his  friends  bt 
ministers;  now  that  a  majority,  mad,  impassioned,  and  iiB- 
placable  against  even  the  vestiges  of  the  revolution,  belonged 
to  them  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  now  that  an  ascendant^ 
was  secured  to  them  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  a  group  rf 
bishops  and  cardinals,  strong  enough  to  demand  pledges  hoBi 
the  crown,  and  to  aspire  to  a  legal  supremacy  over  the  goveixt- 
ment;  now,  in  fine,  that  these  two  parties,  until  then  so  tiaaii 
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felt  themselyes  si:qpported  by  a  victorious  and  incorruptible 
army,  which  discipline  and  triumph  had  rallied,  under  a  brave 
and  pious  prince,  round  the  cause  of  the  church  and  the 
monarchy !  M.  de  Vill^le,  though  he  seemed  to  felicitate  him- 
self on  the  success  of  the  Spanish  expedition,  already  felt  the 
rebound  of  it  in  the  council,  in  the  chamber,  in  the  palace,  and 
even  in  the  eleetiooa.  He  had  undertaken  it  in  spite  of  him- 
self^ and  he  had  conquered  more  than  he  wanted.  His  vic- 
tory, taken  advantage  of  By  the  ultra-royalist  party  as  a  bold 
and  happy  experiment,  which  encouraged  it  to  still  bolder 
measures,  made  this  party  more  exacting  and  more  imperious 
tovrards  M.  de  Villele.  This  minister  had  experienced  diffi* 
ccdty  in  restraining  them  before  the  triumph,  how  then  was  he 
to  keep  them  down  after  it?  Amongst  his  own  colleagues 
several  belonged  to  this  party  more  than  to  the  president  oi 
the  council,  and  seemed  bent  on  refusing  nothing  to  the  clergy, 
to  the  royalist  counter-opposition,  and  to  the  court:  M.  da 
Peyronnet,  impatient  to  serve  the  cause  which  had  adopted  and 
made  him  great,  found  nothing  difficult  or  excessive  in  the 
government  favours  which  the  old  regime  required  of  him. 
His  youth,  his  character,  and  his  zeal,  made  him  repugnant  to 
that  circumspection  with  regard  to  public  opinion  which  is  the 
great  necessity  of  governments  of  equilibrium.  To  secure  the 
victory  of  one  party  over  another  was,  in  his  eyes,  to  govern ; 
better  calculated  for  civil  war  than  for  the  administration,  to 
conquer  and  subdue  was  more  consonant  with  his  nature  than 
to  convince  and  to  pacify.  M.  de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  with 
more  moderation  in  his  views,  had,  through  his  religious  con- 
victions, profound  and  sincere,  ties  which  connected  him  with  the 
church  party.  The  Baron  de  Damas,  whom  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  d'Angoul^e  had  made  minister  of  war  in  the  place 
of  Marshal  Victor,  belonged  to  the  same  party.  A  sensible 
and  a  worthy  man,  whose  birth  attached  him  to  the  aristocracy, 
his  honour  to  the  prince  who  had  chosen  him,  and  his  piety  to 
the  priesthood.  M.  de  Corbi^re  had  no  weakness  for  the 
diiuroh,  and  no  deference  for  the  aristocracy;  his  plebeian 
loyalism  was  nothing  more  than  a  horror  for  the  revolution,  and 
a  passion  for  putting  down  the  opposition.     He  only  sym* 
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pathised  with  the  majority  tlirough  his  hatred ;  but  he  could 
refuse  nothing  to  these  allies  of  his  repugnance,  connected 
with  any  measures  which  appeared  to  fdmish  arms  against  the 
common  enemv. 

II. 

As  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand, — ^the  deoitiTO  impulsion  he  had 
given  to  the  Spanish  war, — the  suooees  of  this  campaign  against 
revolution,— the  gratitude  of  the  church  party  in  Spain,  in 
France,  and  throughout  Europe, — the  favour  of  the  aristocratical 
saloons, — the  enthusiasm  of  the  royalist  journals  and  pamphlets, 
resounding  with  his  services, — finally,  the  European  splendour 
of  his  name,  dazzling  his  colleagues,  and  irradiating   their 
obscurity, — all  these  considerations  gave  him,  since  the  congress 
of  Verona,  and  since  the  triumph  of  Cadiz,  an  external  ascen- 
dancy, and  a  noisy  popularity  which  could  not  fail  to  ove^ 
shadow,  to  eclipse,  or  to  govorq  M.  de  VilUle.     Retired  amidst 
his  glory,  inactive  in  the  council,  silent  with  his  oolleagaes, 
modest  before  the  King,  affecting  indifference  about  small  mat- 
ters, and  disdain  for  great  ones,  given  up  to  pleasure  and 
female  society,  attentive  only  to  French  and  foreign  diploma- 
tists, with  whom  he  had  to  manage  carefully  his  own  positioD 
and   that  of  France;    laborious,  admirable,   groat  and  truly 
statesmanlike  in  his  despatches ;  obsequious  to  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  to  whom  his  name  was  a  promise  of  returning 
power ;  flattering  the  great  courtiers  to  be  flattered  by  them  in 
return ;  secretly  connected  with  the  ultra-royalists  of  the  two 
chambers,  whose  interests,  passions,  and  requirements,  he  had 
served  too  much  in  his  polemical  writings  in  the  CfmuroaUm 
to  detach  himself  from  them  in  power,  complaisantly  bewail- 
ing with  them  the  littlenesses,  the  mediocrity,  or  the  timidi^ 
of  government ; — M.  de  Chateaubriand,  without  breaking  with 
his  colleagues,  or  thwarting  the  King  and  M.  de  VilWle,  re- 
leased himself,  however,  from  all  those  responsibilities  which 
might   embarrass   his  part  of  pre-eminence  by  ties  of  expe- 
diency, and  he  left  the  royalists  and  the  priesthood  to  hope  for 
statemanlike  reservations,  views  of  genius,  and   boldness  of 
restoration  which  kept  up  his  favour. 
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IW. 

One  of  these  mental  reservations  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
oomformable  therein  to  the  then  prevailing  opinion  amongst  the 
royalists,  was  to  render  stationary  for  their  advantage  the 
Bourbon  and  monarchical  majority  which  then  existed  in  the 
Chamber,  and  which  the  elections  of  March  1824,  made  under 
the  impression  of  the  Spanish  successes,  had  increased  and 
consolidated.  Instead  of  renewing  the  deputies  every  year  by 
fifths,  the  royalists,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  M.  de  Vill^le 
himself,  proposed  to  give  the  existing  Chamber  a  duration  of 
seven  years,  from  its  origin  in  18S'2,  and  to  dissolve  and  renew 
it  in  mass  at  the  termination  of  that  period.  This  law  was  a 
coup  d'etat  against  electoral  opinion,  a  vital  element  of  repre- 
sentative government.  It  had,  in  fact,  for  the  King  and  his 
government,  the  advantage  of  fixing  for  seven  years  the  majority 
which  was  given  to  them  by  the  elections  just  terminated,  and 
of  thus  laying  a  solid  and  immovable  foundation  for  his  dynasty. 
But  it  had  also  the  danger,  which  so  fatally  revealed  itself,  of 
closing  the  elective  Chamber  against  the  symptoms  of  a  modi- 
fication of  public  opinion,  or  that  renewal  of  ideas  which  every 
year  infused  into  its  body  ;  of  thus,  as  it  were,  walling  up  the 
Chamber  against  external  influence,  and  deceiving  the  govern- 
ment as  to  the  real  disposition  of  the  public  mind,  of  which  its 
policy  ought  to  be  the  expression  under  a  parliamentary  regime. 
The  King,  in  accepting  this  law  from  the  hands  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  and  of  M.  de  Villele,  placed  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  pilot  who  should  suppress  the  thermometer  in 
the  binnacle  of  his  ship,  that  he  might  be  systematically  igno- 
rant of  all  the  atmospheric  changes  which  ought  to  modify  his 
manoeuvres.  The  royalists  and  the  priesthood  adopted  this 
idea  with  ecstasy,  which  was  presented  under  the  name  of  the 
septennial  act  to  the  admiration  of  their  party.  It  did  not 
suppress,  but  it  adjourned  from  seven  years  to  seven  years,  the 
electoral  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  In  this  manner  it  dethroned 
the  National  Assembly,  and  assimilated  the  Chamber  to  the 
institution  of  the  States-general  of  the  old  regime,  convoked, 
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not  as  formerly  nt  uncertain  periods,  but  at  an  epoch  fixed 
and  determined.  It  was  evidently  giving  the  lie  to  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  charter,  and  returning  indirectly  towards  the 
old  days  of  the  monarchy. 

IV. 

M.    de  Vill^le  had  prepared  with  another  view  another 

government  measure,  which  the  King  was  to  present  at  the  same 

time  to  the  Chambers.     This  measure,  exclusively  financial, 

consisted  in  reducing  the  interest  of  the  loans  contracted  by 

the  state  in  the  dififerent  phases  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 

Restoration,  and  forcing  the  state  creditors  to  convert  their  old 

stock  into  new,  which  should  represent  an  amount  of  capital 

and  interest  inferior  to  what  they  had  possessed  up  to  that 

period.     This  would  be  an  equitable  and  salutary  measure  in 

England  and  other  countries  where  the  state,  in  borrowing 

a  real  and  definite  capital,  naturally  reserves  to  itself  the  right 

of  paying  it  back  to  the  lenders,  when  it  can  find  other  lenders 

oflft  ring  their  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest;  but  it  was 

nil  arbitrary,  retroactive,    and  dishonest  measure  in   France, 

whoio  tiiu  state  had  borrowed  no  definite  capital,  but  where 

:'    li  1(1    ooiistinited  interminable  annuities,  indemnity  for  the 

kni|»t(ies,  spoliations,  and  confiscations  of  the  Revolution, 

I  i.  r  ihf)  general  title  of  Consolidated  Funds,  or  taken  sums 

winch  had  been  supplied  to  it  for  the  liberation  of  the  country 

in  1814  :  funds  to  which  credit  and  speculation  alonef  imparted 

in  the  market  a  capital  value,  as  conventional  and  as  fluctuating 

as  the  confidence  or  distrust  of  the  day.     The  government,  in 

applying  to  the  French  funds  the  measure  for  the  reduction  of 

interest  and  conversion  of  stock  applicable  to  British  loans,  in. 

reality  violated  the  nature,  the  spirit,  and  the  letter  of  it* 

enjiagements,  and  in  saving  a  limited  amount  of  treasure,  ifc 

sacrificed  credit,  which  is  the  unlimited  treasure  of  nations* 

Tlie  Slims  furnished  to  the  state  by  this  economy  were  to  serv^ 

as  an  indemnity  to  the  emigrants  who  had  been  despoiled  o£ 

their  property  by  the  revolutionary  laws. 


I  a£  MDNikOUi^  iBk  ^a^y^  jggf 


The  Sm^QLids  ^HOBiLai  air  -iZ&Haii]ier««iur^\d(D|i  ^^Oioi- 
iited  hhinwrff  an  rhet  giiBnrsBt  SKaBK.  ob  -nir  J^vnob  cag^iuivn 
under  the  Gummouit.  of  nis  nBjOKiir  jl  iigaDz;.  mouiidiMsS  l)k««» 
two  kMB  wkndEL  ipok  tn  <HBip  ax  fieaskm. 

^kal  riifrtifflB»».  flOEiui  sBBBin-  jaw  a  immnxr.    T^  \m- 

ta£  tt*  CiBBixi  pK^  ms  aau    Pomwfal  «f 
itadf  in  the  Asuou^j.  mare  psnsafol  br  tiw  intaitMii^d  disft)*- 
lenoe  wiiidi  die  iMraflfcifr  aeoaabeRs  of  tbe  nltim-rDj»liftt.  party 
enaced  fior  it,  and  in  secret  aaniDiimoukni  with  ib«i  hiddtiii 
ctUnnet  4rf  the  Coant  d'Anois^  tins  paitr,  led  in  tbo  Chaiubcu* 
bj  tvo  men  of  gree^  zeel  but  oldiiuunr  intellect,  roquirod  and 
obtained,  in  the  lepij  of  the  Aasemblv  to  the  King't  itped(\h, 
an  imperious  lefieieDce  to  the  quiitaal  and  teuipciral  |)retcmidou« 
of  the  church:  '* Religion  demands/*  added  the  migaht}'   tu 
gratify  this  partT,  "  protective  laws  for  public  >ii*orahip.  and  a 
com|ietence  more  worthy  of  them  for  its  miuisU^rs.      Pulilic 
education  solicits  a  n^essary  support."      The  auxiliary  tbuH 
obscurely  indicated  iu  the  address  couIJ  Ik:*  nothing  elt>e  thuji 
the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  for  public  iiistruftion  was  ahtmily 
in  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  M.  de  Frayssinous. 

By  more  than  two  hundred  votes  tlie  Clhamber  noniinutej 
M.  Eavez  as  president,  for  the  approbation  of  the  King ;  M . 
de  Lahourdonnaie,  the  candidate  of  the  ultra-royalists  had  only 
sixty.  From  this  number  M.  de  Vill^le  might  count  his  per 
sonal  enemies  in  the  Assembly.  The  validity  of  liei^janiin 
Constant's  election  contested  by  M  Dudon,  and  the  legitimata 
recriminations  of  the  liberals  against  the  scandalous  oppresaion 
of  the  electoral  colleges  by  the  ministers,  were  themes  for  the 
first  deliberations  of  the  Chamber.  M.  de  Martignac,  a  young 
royalist  orator,  too  generous  and  too  superior  to  look  for  the 
triumph  of  his  opinions  h»  parlialityandviolenre,  acknowledged 
the  patriotism  of  lii«  advf-rsarv,  «nd   n'fuK^d   thin    vindirtiva 
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satisfaction  to  his  party.  His  talent,  enhanced  by  the  natura] 
grace  of  his  character  and  his  eloquent  language,  his  functions 
of  civil  commissioner  with  the  Duke  d'Angcul^me  during  the 
Spanish  campaign,  and  the  favour  of  this  prince,  strongly  re- 
commended M.  de  Martignac  to  the  new  Assembly.  The 
ministers  presented  the  septennial-act  bill  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  interest  and  oonrersion  of 
stock  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  last  law  supported,  with 
more  sophistry  and  prejudice  than  reason,  by  M.  de  Yillele  and 
the  country  deputies,  who  were  jealous  of  the  fund-holders,  and 
opposed,  not  by  those  reasons  which  ought  to  have  occasioned 
its  rejection,  but  by  antipathies  purely  political  on  the  part  of 
the  opposition,  was  carried  by  a  small  majority. 

The  septennial-act  bill  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
monarchical  party  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Lanjuinais  vainly 
displayed  the  danger  of  it  by  recurring  to  all  the  Assemblies 
which  had  been  renewed  integrally  during  the  civil  commotions, 
when  every  integral  election  had  been  a  revolution.  Parties  in 
their  days  of  power  never  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of 
their  days  of  weakness.  The  predictions  of  Lanjuinais,  of  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  of  Boissy  d'Anglas,  and 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  were  looked  on  as  menaces  by  the 
indignant  ultra-royalists 

VI. 

The  bill  for  the  reduction  of  interest  being  brought  before 
the  same  Chamber  by  the  ministers,  it  was  debated  there  for 
nine  days  with  a  pertinacity  of  resistance  which  alarmed  the 
g«)vernment.     M.  de  Qu^len,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  combated 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  like  a  pontiff 
defending  the  property  of  his  flock.     Paris,  in  fact,  comprised 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  its  population  more  than  twenty 
thousand  small  fund-holders,  whose  very  existence  was  threat- 
ened by  the  law.     The  church  party  thus  detaching  itself  firom 
the  ministry,  and  joining,  on  one  side,  the  rich  capitalists  <rf 
the  aristocracy  and  of  the  bank,  a  portion  of  whose  incomes 
was  attaxxked,  and,  on  the  other,  the  liberal  opposition  wlM 


tmn  ow  mofKMaanr  iv  fbamx.  Jw 


combated  the  iKwtm^'buBnmehwmmgpfvmBmtBt 
trndermiDed  the  uaajmiiy  dTlL  de  TIDele in  iite  Cbmx^b&r  ^ 
Peers,  and  occuimed  the  \am  of  the  inIL 

M  dr  nutnmlrrimH  -rim  Iwfl  prmnkfid  hwi  mllm^m  Iw 
own  eiarirtwice  md  thit  rfhii  fiinnjlr  In  fhr  linlaln. 
receded,  and  hdd  hk  topgoe.  fiBe  vlenee  henig  leniied 
•8  fool  pkf  bj  the  sniilBBi,  eoBfaitterBdllieXiiiigMdX.  4e 
ViD^agunsthim;  aad  Hiey  looiEed  out  for  an  wfyiilmutj  ef 
gettiog  rid  of  an  all^  ae  pewecfBft  in  pnUie  opinion,  ttsd  ao  little 
to  l»e  depended  on  in  the  eoanciL  Butweau  M.  de  Vill^  «iha 
seiTed  wilhovt  giring  midaaiga,  and  M.  de  QHiaaiibfiafld  adio 
^nre  innbni|pB  iridieat  aerting.  the  Cog**  ehaiae  eonld  net  Im 
donbllaL  He  no  longer  lefeatned  JC.  de  ChaJwiiritnd  tat 
fiom  a  feeling  of  kMsaai^,  and  'flie  difieni^  «f  diaauniqg  « 
iistingiiiflhed  penon  atiU  aepapdlar  anlh  tl»  adaloeBatifial 
party. 

M.  Hoynrrnlleni  mnanirhilr  njijmanil  thr  aoptnniikil  ImII  m 
the  Qtamhor  of  DepnCiea  hj  aiyunents  ahnoat  of  anpoMaaan 
charecter.  The  nafaoml  aovepeigntf  broke  fortb  in  bi^  apee^ 
in  the  TOij  £we  of  liie  throne  and  the  mioiefeerB,  whomheaoeuaed 
of  corrupting  that  aovereigsty  in  priDCtple,  and  the  eleetioBe 
in  practioe.  "  Yon  are  atill,*'  he  said,  *•'■  the  imperial  govern 
ment,  with  its  hondred  tboosatid  arme,  with  the  despotic  and 
craftj  agents  of  its  power,  force  and  stratagem.*'  Ae  a  prophet 
of  political  tempests,  he  tamed  into  derision  the  pretensions  of 
a  goTemment  that  depended,  in  these  times  of  firtal  insta- 
bility, on  a  law  which  stipulated  for  sevwi  years  duration' 
^  Where  are  the  ministers  who  governed  seven  years  ago  T  he 
said,  "  and  in  seven  years  what  shall  we  be  ourselves  ?"  General 
Foy  combated  the  law  by  the  same  aiguments  as  M.  Eoyer- 
Collard,  bat  developed  with  greater  eloquence.  The  leader  of 
the  eonstitotional  o{^x)sition  was  equally  severe  as  the  philo- 
Bopher,  hot  less  despairing.  But  of^poaition  and  philoaoj^y 
alike  fidled  against  the  aelf-interest  of  a  Chamber  deairous  cf 
perpetoatiDg  its  own  power.     The  hill  was  passed. 
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VII. 

On  the  eve  of  a  vote  which  was  to  carry  out  one  of  his 
political  ideas,  and  which  crowned  his  triumph  in  regard  to  the 
Spanish  expedition,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whose  insults  to 
M.  Decazes  had  never  been  forgotten  by  the  King,  who  felt 
them  as  insults  to  his  own  heart,  was  easily  given  up  by  this 
prince  to  the  resentment  of  his  colleagues.  The  latter  dis- 
dained to  palliate  under  those  forms  of  decorum  with  which 
even  kings  envelop  these  acts  of  disgrace,  the  dismissal  given 
to  the  most  brilliant  and  most  popular  of  the  royalists.  In  their 
procedure  on  this  occasion  they  forgot  the  respect  due  to  ancient 
friendship,  to  services  rendered,  and  to  genius. 

This  dismissal  was  accidentally  embittered  and  made  almost 
an  insult  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  On  the  previous  evening, 
he  had  not  been  apprised  by  any  indication  in  the  looks  or 
manners  of  his  colleagues,  of  their  resolution  to  get  rid  of  him. 
The  royal  ordinance  depriving  him  of  his  ministry,  in  indirect 
and  laconic  terms,  had  been  addressed  to  him  in  the  morning 
at  his  official  residence  by  a  simple  communication.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  absent  at  the  time  from  home,  having  passed 
the  night  elsewhere,  and  not  having  returned  before  his  cus- 
tomary visit  to  the  Tuileries.  His  private  secretaiy  who  had 
received  and  opened  the  letter,  hastened  in  search  of  his  minis> 
ter,  to  communicate  to  him  the  announcement  of  his  disgrace, 
and  to  spare  him  the  mortification  of  presenting  himself  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  finding  the  doors  rudely  shut  against 
him. 

He  found  him  in  fact  at  the  Tuileries,  whither  he  had  gone 
direct  from  the  house  to  which  he  occasionally  retired  from  the 
tumult  of  public  receptions  and  state  afi&drs.  M.  de  Chateau* 
briand  was  just  leaving  the  Count  d'Artois'  chapel,  amongst  the 
adherents  of  that  court  of  which  he  was  an  assiduous  frequenter. 
He  had  already  received,  during  the  service,  from  the  hints  and 
features  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as  from  their  coldness  and  sur- 
prise at  his  presence,  some  vague  and  unintelligible  presenti- 
ments.  His  secretary,  perceiving  him  in  the  crowd,  approached. 
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and  having  drawn  him  aside,  communicated  to  him  the  order 
in  council  and  the  letter  of  M.  de  Villde,  which  increased  the 
insult  hj  its  hrevity  and  rudeness.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
too  much  pride  to  afflict  himself,  or  appear  affected  under  so 
rude  an  act  of  injustice,  but  he  had  too  much  sensibility  and 
too  implacable  a  disposition  to  pardon  the  outrage.  It  cost  him 
but  little  to  give  up  the  ministry  after  the  illustrious  work  he 
had  accomplished  in  it ;  for,  by  a  bold  enterprise  and  a  suc- 
cessful campaign,  he  had  left  his  name  incrusted  in  the  history 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  had  imparted  confidence  to  the  monarchy, 
he  had  been  a  counterpoise  to  Mr.  Canning  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  he  had  constituted  himself  the  statesman  of 
ancient  thrones,  the  European  conservative ;  he  retired  with  the 
double  charm  which  sooner  or  later  restores  men.  of  great 
ambition  to  the  stage,  a  great  act,  and  a  signal  ingratitude.  He 
wanted  but  one  thing  to  illustrate  his  fall,  and  to  raise  him  still 
higher  in  falling,  which  was  to  bear  this  ingratitude  with  the 
indifference  and  dignity  of  a  great  character,  to  withdraw  into 
silence  and  modesty,  and  to  make  his  friends  regret  him  vdthout 
joining  his  enemies,  to  seek  for  his  revenge  only  in  his  services, 
and  his  glory  only  in  his  virtue. 

But  the  virtue  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  not  of  this 
antique   model.     The  part  of  a  Coriolanus  of  the  Restoration 
had  tempted  him,  as  that  of  a  Coriolanus  of  the  nobility  had 
tempted  Mirabeau  thirty  years  before.     Discontented  with  the 
aristocracy  and  the  crown,  he  swore  to  make  himself  estimated 
at  his  proper  value,  by  the  terror  he  purposed  carrying  into  the 
camp  from  which  he  had  been  so  imprudently  expelled.     The 
King,  M.  de  VilUle,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  ultra-church 
party,   had  created  in  him  the  most  fatal  enemy  of  royalty. 
Despising,  from  their  narrow  views,  an  embarrassing  but  ne- 
cessary superiority,  they  had  not  estimated  the  power  of  an 
individuality  in  a  party ;  they  had  thrown  genius  into  opposi- 
tion ;  they  had  uncrowned  royalism.     M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
made  the  Restoration  with  his  pen,  and  he  was  now  going  to 
destroy  it.     This,  of  course,  he  did  not  then  wish  to  do ;  he 
only  desired  to  avenge  himself  on  an  individual,  but  he  avenged 
himself  on  a  throne.     His  discontent,  which  arose  to  anger,  did 
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not  mount  up  to  a  revolution.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  was  too 
deeply  avenged  but,  to  his  sorrow  and  regret,  on  the  wreck 
of  the  monarcliy. 

VIII 

On  the  day  after  his  retirement  from  the  ministry,  all  the 
intelligence  of  the  royalist  party  followed  him  in  his  defection 
and  insurrection  against  the  government,  whose  faults  he  had, 
however,  shared  in  and  encouraged.  A  public  journal  which 
then  had  almost  the  power  of  an  institution  of  the  state,  and 
the  influential  eloquence  of  a  European  tribune,  the  Joumd 
de$  Debuts,  faithful  to  friendship  even  to  vengeance,  abandoned 
the  government  and  gave  itself  up  wholly  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand. This  journal,  the  property  of,  and  directed  by  two 
brothers,  MM.  Bertin,  consummate  pilots  on  this  element  of 
public  opinion,  was  not  merely  a  voice,  it  was  a  par^.  Its  in- 
fluence being  all  the  greater  the  more  moderate  and  libenl  it 
was  in  its  royalism,  it  oould  at  will,  and  with  perfect  consiB- 
tency,  defend  the  tlirone  on  the  plea  of  monarchical  neeeasitft 
and  attack  the  government  on  that  of  indispensable  liberalism. 
Some  important  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  flocked  round  this  focus  of  notoriety,  of 
polemics,  and  of  diplomacy.  Through  some  of  its  proprietors, 
such  as  M.  Boux-Laborie,  a  man  of  universal  intrigue,  it  wai 
connected' with  the  aristocratic  and  sacerdotal  party  ;  through 
some  others,  such  as  the  Bertins,  it  confined  itself  to  the  partf 
of  the  centre,  of  the  moderate  left,  of  the  great  banking  interest, 
and  of  the  wavering  and  jealous  citizenship  of  Paris.  Th0 
superior  literature,  so  powerful  in  France  since  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  the  reign  of  the  demagogues  and  the  militaxy 
government  had  transiently  put  down,  but  to  which  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  tribune  had  given  through  the  charter  even  . 
a  political  function,  was  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  this 
journal,  to  contribute  to  which  was  a  title  of  distinction. 

This  lever,  devoted  by  friendship  to  the  known  ambitioii  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  was  more  than  a  place  in  the  ministiy, 
it  was  the  dictatorship  of  the  opposition.   All  the  other  royaliit 
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papers,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  pay  of  the  ministry, 
followed  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  to  some  represented  ultra- 
rojalism  exiled  with  him  from  the  comicil,  and  to  others  genius 
expelled  by  mediocrity ;  to  the  moderates  he  represented  the 
charter,  to  the  liberals  liberty,  to  literature  the  glory  of  letters, 
to  the  counter-opposition  war  with  M.  de  VilUle,  and  to  the 
reTolutionists  a  discontent  which  struck  the  same  blows  as  their 
journals  and  their  factions,  but  with  a  less  suspicious  hand,  and 
with  greater  power  and  effect.  It  is  from  this  defection  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  and  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  that  we  may 
date  that  coalition,  either  tacit  or  concerted,  of  all  those 
enmities  of  various  origin,  of  different  causes,  and  opposite 
aims,  against  the  government  of  the  Restoration,  which  collected 
in  one  work  of  aggression  the  most  contradictory  ideas,  which 
alienated  public  opinion,  which  exasperated  the  government, 
and  pushed  it  on  from  excesses  to  insanity,  which  impassioned 
the  press,  irritated  the  tribune,  blindfolded  the  elections,  and 
finished  by  changing,  five  years  after,  the  opposition  of  nine- 
teen votes  hostile  to  the  Bourbons,  into  a  heterogeneous  but 
formidable  majority,  in  presence  of  which  the  monarchy  had 
only  the  choice  left  between  a  humiliating  resignation  and  a 
mortal  coup  d'StaL 

IX. 

M.  de  VillMe  and  M.  de  Corbidre,  the  most  responsible  of 
all  their  colleagues  for  the  expulsion  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
felt  the  necessity  of  assuaging  the  discontent  which  the  fall  of 
this  man,  popular  in  royalism  and  in  the  Church,  must  inspire 
into  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  by  calling  to  his  place,  and  to 
the  most  elevated  functions  of  the  government,  men  less  illus- 
trious but  still  dearer,  and  more  implicated  than  he  was  in  the 
interests  and  passions  of  these  two  (muses.  M.  de  Montmorency, 
dismissed  for  having  been  the  first  to  call  for  intervention; 
Marshal  Victor  discharged  for  having  too  promptly  divulged  an 
appearance  of  revolutionary  conspiracy  in  the  army;  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  thrown  out  of  the  council  for  having  served  with 
too  much  ^clat,  too  much  good  fortune,  and  perhaps  too  much 
pride,  the  cause  of  monarchical  restoration  in  Spain, — all  these 
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\^ore  calculated  to  attract  towards  M.  de  Villele  the  suspicions 
of  all  fanatical  zealots  of  the  throne  and  the  altar. 

He  hastened,  therefore,  to  appease  these  discontents,  by 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  powciful  families  which  then  re- 
presented most  creditably  the  tendencies  of  the  high  nobility 
and  churcli  dignitaries,  and  to  secure  more  and  more  the 
alliance  of  Madame  du  Gayla,  by  interesting  her  in  the  govern- 
ment through  the  great  favours  he  granted  to  her  friends. 
The  Duke  de  Doudeauville,  dear  to  the  nobility  by  his  name, 
and  to  the  Congregation  by  his  zeal,  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  Kings  household.  His  sou,  the  Viscount  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, assumed,  in  the  department  of  his  father,  under  the  title 
of  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  real  ministry  of  literature,  of 
the  theatres,  and  of  the  journals  ;  a  patronage  at  once  skilful 
and  splendid,  wherein  a  lavish  distribution  of  favours  and 
graces  would  cloak  the  tendencies  impressed  upon  the  studies 
and  even  the  pleasures  of  the  people,  and  which  permitted  him 
to  purchase — in  order  to  deaden  or  extinguish  them — a  multi- 
tude of  journals  and  pamphlets  hostile  to  the  Restoration  and 
to  religion.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  thus  became  the  MecsBnas 
of  artists,  and  sometimes  the  Walpole  of  the  press.  M.  de 
Vaulchier  received  the  confidential  and  inquisitorial  adminis- 
tration of  the  post-office,  of  whom  the  Cangr^gcUion  was  the 
more  sure,  inasmuch  as  his  piety  was  not  an  assumed  part,  but 
an  absolute  slavery  to  the  cause  of  the  Church. 

The  Baron  de  Damas  was  elevated  to  the  place  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  in  the  department  of  foreign  afOEiirs,  wherein  Be 
was  the  right  hand  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me.  M.  de  Damas 
had  the  qualities  and  the  natural  defects  of  the  Prince  his 
friend, — sound  sense,  persevering  labour,  a  virtue  incorruptible 
by  the  air  of  courts,  patriotic  intention,  and  cold  impartiality.; 
but  no  external  appearance,  no  eclat.  The  Congrigation  could 
reckon  upon  him  as  a  firm  adherent,  but  not  one  addicted  to 
political  intrigues.  His  piety  was  loyal  and  disinterested  like 
his  heart ;  he  even  secretiy  dreaded  the  unseasonable  encroach- 
ments of  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  he  was  unjustly  thought  to  be 
the  promoter  and  the  instrument. 

M.  de  Clermont  Tonnerre  got  the  war  office ;  M.  de  Chabroli 
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Bnt  if  the  uppuaition  was  cat  ofl^  pcnrexieac  and  wlent  toi 
the  Chamber,  it  was  fid!  of  fire  and  ardoor  in  the  pretiti,    A 
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hidden  committee  of  politicians,  devoted,  like  their  master,  to 
the  triumph  of  the  church,  in  the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
exerted  themselves  to  suppress  its  organs  when  they  could  not 
corrupt  them.  The  ministry  of  the  King*s  household,  through 
the  Duke  de  Doudeauville, — the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
through  the  Baron  de  Damas, — and  the  ministiy  of  the  interior, 
through  M.  de  Gorhidre, — furnished  funds  for  this  corruption  to 
the  agents  of  the  Prince.  The  Viscount  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
also  bought  up,  under  feigned  names,  the  Tdblettes  UrUverseUstt 
Ija  Fondre,  and  VOriflamme.  He  tried  the  Quotidienne,  an 
ultra  paper,  which  fed  with  antique  prejudices  the  agents  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  bishops,  and  which  by  its  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  might  shake  that  Prince's 
confidence  in  M.  de  Villele.  The  negociation  only  half  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  it  was  taken  from  M.  Michaud,  a  roycdist  writer, 
whose  sarcastic  independence  disquieted  the  minister.  The 
ConstitiUionnel,  a  journal  to  which  the  patronage  of  M.  Laffitte, 
the  Mecsenas  of  the  opposition,  and  the  rising  talent  of  a  young 
writer,  M.  Thiers,  gave  authority  and  ^clat  in  public  opinion, 
resisted  the  seductions  of  the  corrupting  committee.  As  it 
proved  incorruptible  it  was  treated  with  rigour.  Actions  were 
multiplied  against  the  journals ;  this  increased  their  reputa- 
tion,— heavy  penalties  attracted  pity  to  the  martyrs.  The 
juries,  intimidated  by  public  opinion,  finished  by  giving  impu- 
nity to  these  party  delinquencies.  The  royalists  then  felt 
that  the  only  means  available  against  the  press  was  to  silence 
it.  They  accordingly  re-established  on  the  15th  August,  the 
preliminary  censorship  of  the  journals,  and  suspended  the  par- 
liamentary debates  of  the  press.  The  precarious  health  of  the 
King,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  the  public  journals  to  sow 
daily  panics  in  the  public  mind  at  a  moment,  always  critical, 
of  the  transition  of  a  reign,  served  as  a  pretext  rather  than  a 
motive  to  the  royalists.  This  dictatorship,  attributed  to  pro- 
dence  by  the  public,  was  not.  imputed  as  a  crime  to  M.  de 
Villele.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  half  disarmed  by  it,  was  the 
most  implacable  in  his  murmurs.  He  introduced  into  the 
French  language  invectives  and  terms  of  contempt  borrowed 
from  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  and  which  modern  polemics  had 
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the  Gonstitaent  Assembly,  and  the  emancipation  of  Acueuoa 
and  of  mind  mere  Tiitoally  abolished.     The  civil  intrcHluoiMi 
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the  spiiitnal  power  into  its  councils,  and  gave  it^  aa  a  pladga 
of  alliance  the  administration  of  intellect  and  the  oontrol  of 
popular  belief.  He  also  introduced  a  certain  nuuihar  of 
bishops  into  the  council  of  state,  to  give  a  minority  to  tJid 
Church  party  in  all  deliberations  in  which  it  might  be  planMoil 
to  interfere.  Associates  of  the  Congregation  were  intrudcul, 
as  guarantees  and  witnesses  into  all  the  departmenta  of  the 
ministry,  and  even  into  that  of  M.  de  Villdle,  to  iuspire,  purify, 
aud  superintend,  and,  if  necessaxy,  to  denounce  thdir  admiiiiM 
tration  to  that  hidden  clique  which  ruled  without  iiauio  or 
responsibility  imder  the  cloak  of  the  reaponsiblo  iniiiiNtry ;  it 
was  applying  a  mysterious  »and  anonymouM  HyHtoin  to  the 
government  of  a  great  nation,  by  a  league  of  opinion  and  oon* 
science,  which  at  first  reigned  secretly  under  a  philoiiM)phl<'iii 
but  aged  king,  and  which  was  preparing  to  reigu  iu  opun  dny 
under  his  successor. 
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XII. 

Id  giving  these  pledges  to  the  Cbarch  par^,  i 
Becuring  to  bimaelf  the  favour  of  the  Couul  d'A 
governed  by  thia  party  and  reigned  b;  anticipi 
Council,  M.  de  Vill^le  flattered  himself  that  vhiUlJ 
would  ba  able  to  restrain  it,  as  he  bad  done  wit^  li 
monarchical  party.     Snperior.  from  bis  great  g 
his  intelligence  irith  the  age  and  the  conntiy,  to  M 
Rnd  fanaticism  of  this  par^,  he  thought  he  c 
danger,  lavish  upon  it  manj  &vours ;  satisfied  thaTtl 
ment  it  should  exact  from  bim  its  final  demands,  T 
vonld  rise  with  an  irresistible  impulse  against  • 
theocrsej,  which,  after  having  protected  him  at  1 
some  unimportant  concessions,  would  have  to  c 
tectioD  in  turn  against  the  revolt  of  Ibe  CbamlH 
public  mind.     He  therefore   thought  himself,  L 
skilful  and  necessary  arbiter  between  the  ChunU^ 
the  political  party,  as  be  was,  in  fact,  the  arbiter  1 
nltra-royalist  and   tbe  constitutional   monarchy  \ 
thus  exhibited  as  much  perspicacity  as  discretion  in  % 
he  made  of  M,  do  Frayasinous  for  minister  of  t 
department  of  his  government. 


XTII, 

M.  de  Frayasinous,  a  man  of  mature  age  and  of  4 
manners,  had  risen  slowly  by  unobtrusive  talents,  I 
lues  without  ostentation,  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  ttnS^ 
political  post  of  director  of  public  instruction.  He  h 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  reconciled,  as  much  as  becam 
philosophy  and  religion,  in  discourses  equally  ralif^ 
literary,  delivered  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Parisian  chi 
the  youth  of  that  period.  These  diseoursea,  afterwards  p 
and  disseminated  profusely  amongst  pious  families,  recallfa 
the  candour  of  Rollin  and  the  tolerance  of  Fenelon.  Inatead 
of  tbe  thunders  and  imprecations  of  his  con/V^rv*  against  tta 
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iaakia  mod  impieties  of  llie  age,  he  defended  with  mildness 
the  rdigkni  of  our  anoestas, — Azgoed  in  retpeotfol  tenns  with 
the  ftdveraaries  of  die  Catholic  £Edlh, — exacted  nothing  from 
Ids  disciplBe  hot  impartialitj,  reasoning,  stndy,  and  good  fedth ; 
and  endeavoured  to  conriiice  the  mind  by  the  same  sacred 
sedoctioti  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  employed  in  the 
tame  oanae  to  touch  the  heart 

Theae  oonlerenoes  of  M.  de  Ftayssinoos  had  made  the 
Chmch  imomensely  popolar;  idiile  ^b»  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  just  esteem  of  M.  de  Richelieu,  had  raised  the  sacred 
onUor  to  the  head  of  pubtic  instruction.  Although  a  priest, 
he  had  not  alienated  to  the  clergy  the  independence  of  the  lay 
uniTeisily.  No  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  proselytism,  had  compelled 
adenee  and  tolerance  to  revolt  against  his  administration.  In 
this  he  endeavoQied,  as  in  his  old  sermons,  at  once  religious 
and  tolerant,  to  leave  fidth  and  conscience  with  the  clergy,  and 
with  laymen  Htacature  and  science.  To  persuade,  and  not  to 
exact,  seemed  to  him  the  work  of  the  religious  body,  at  an 
epoch  when  it  more  became  the  ancient  fiedth  to  justify  than  to 
force  itself  into  the  mind,  and  when  the  memory  of  the  yoke^ 
which  the  exclusive  church  had  pressed  too  heavily  on  revolted 
consciences,  was  still  too  fresh  not  to  endanger  its  being  re- 
pelled, if  too  rigorously  enforced,  and  broken  once  more  by  a 
second  insurrection  of  the  human  mihd. 


XIV. 

M.  de  Frayssinous  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of 
those  pious  associations  of  youth,  the  only  object  of  which  was 
oonvenation  on  &ith  for  mutual  edification ;  which  had  after- 
wards degenerated  into  congregations  at  once  religious  and 
p<^tical,  and  had  finally  given  their  name  and  mechanism  to 
that  congregation  which  had  been  turned  to  their  own  advan- 
tage by  ambitious  men  who  governed  behind  the  throne. 
Still  M.  de  Frayssinous  did  not  belong  either  to  the  Jesuits  or 
the  political  congregationists ;  he  dreaded  the  encroachments  of 
the  first,  and  the  religious  hypocrisy  of  the  second.  By  Ids 
prudent  and  moderatixig  opinions,  he  held,  between  the  aeorot 
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«x)iigregation  aiid  the  clergj*,  tlie  position  which  M  de  Vill^e 
himself  maintained   between  the   monarchical  spirit  and  the 
counter-revol  utionary  madness  of  ultra-rojalism.     A  moderator's 
|)art  still  more  difficult  in  the  priest  than  the  minister,  which 
made  him  suspected  of  the  sacerdotal  spirit  hy  the  one  side* 
and  by  the  other  of  philosophical  complaisance,  which  made 
the  age  accuse  him  uf  Jesuitism,  and  the  church  of  impiety. 
Such  a  man  was  admirably  chosen  by  the  prime  minister,  as 
offering  all  those  guarantees  which  would  be  sufficient  to  the 
reasonable  part  of  the  clergy,  without,  however,  giving  up  his 
government  to  Uie  follies,  the  bigotry,  and  the  covetousness  of 
its  more  ambitious  members.     He  suited  the  King,  who  would 
only  grant  the  priesthood  its  restricted  place  in  society,  as 
established  since  the  revolution.     He  was  equally  agreeable  to 
the  Count  d'Artois,  who  was  desirous  of  bringing  France  back 
to  the  dominant  Catholicism,  but  who  already  distrusted  the 
Jesuits,  and  looked  upon  them  as  more  dangerous  than  useful 
to  the   gradual   and  pacific  re-establishment  of  the  andent 
faith.* 

XV. 

The  government  of  the  King  and  of  the  Count  d'Arteis 
was  thus  completed,  and  lodged  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Yill^e. 
He  had  given  irrefragable  pledges  to  the  religious  party,  and 
he  did  not  counsel  the  King  to  any  measure  until  he  had 
submitted  it  to  his  brother.  The  Count  d'Artois  himself  dis- 
cussed everything  with  his  council  of  conscience.  The  secret 
concert  which  existed  between  M.  de  ViUele  and  Madame  du 
Cayla,  whose  favour,  now  become  an  empire,  made  the  minister 
absolute  master  of  both  courts,  at  the  same  time  th^  this 


*  The  anthor  of  this  narrative  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Charles  X 
himself,  in  1829,  in  a  confidential  effusion,  the  followinjif  sentunents^  vod 
for  word.  "  It  is  supposed  that  I  am  enslaved  to  the  Jesuits,  bat  nothing 
is  more  false.  I  assure  jou  that  no  one  can  be  less  attached  to  them  than 
I  am,  and  that,  if  necessary,  I  could  repress  them  with  energy,  and  keep 
them  in  their  proper  place."  He  also  heard  in  private  conversation  tueuAj 
thft  same  words  from  M.  de  Damas,  who  was  then  minister  of  fcceigB 

rsp  and  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Charles  X. 
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concert  made  Madame  du  Cayla,  who  was  the  organ  of  the 

hidden  congregation,  the  indispcDsable  negociator  of  the  royal 

hmjlj  with  the  King,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  prime  minister. 

Such  was  the  hidden  mechanism  of  this  government  of  politics 

and  piety,  of  the  church  and  the  boudoir,  of  sins  and  scruples, 

originally  employed  by  a  prince  impatient  to  reign,  made  a 

business  of  by  intriguers,  inspired  by  bigots,  manoeuvred  by  an 

able  minister,  and  reposing  altogether  on  the  doting  fondness 

of  an  old  king  for  a  woman,  who,  while  relieving  him  from  the 

cares  of  the  throne,  allowed  him  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of 

love.  - 

XVI. 

Meanwhile  Bonapartism,  conquered,  or  discouraged  by  the 
incorruptibility  of  the  army  since  the  Spanish  expedition, 
deferred  its  hopes  till  another  reign.  Liberalism,  which  had 
fedlen  under  suspicion  amongst  the  electoral  portion  of  the 
community,  through  its  complicity  in  the  conspiracies  of  Befort, 
of  Saumur,  and  of  the  Bidassao,  and  by  its  unnatural  alliance 
with  the  partisans  of  despotism,  W£is  no  longer  even  a  minority, 
but  a  murmur  scarcely  heard  in  the  Chamber.  The  censor- 
ship had  stifled  the  voice  of  parties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Church  party,  gorged  with  power  £ind  favours  by  the  minister. 

Three  princes  disposed  in  gradation  by  age  on  the  steps  of 
the  throne,  secured  the  succession  of  the  dynasty ;  these  were 
the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux.  The  first  was  the  idol  of  the  court,  the  second  the 
friend  of  the  army,  the  last  the  hope  of  the  nation.  Exclusive 
of  these  direct  heira  of  the  crown,  the  Duke  d' Orleans,  an  able 
and  popular  prince  surrounded  by  a  copious  posterity,  promised 
a  second  dynasty  if  the  first  should  be  prematurely  exhausted. 
Although  this  Prince  afiected  some  suspicious  connections  with 
the  discontented,  he  preserved  appearances  of  loyalty  and  even 
of  attachment  to  the  elder  branch  of  his  house.  It  was  thought 
that  his  relations  with  the  opposition,  were  nothing  but  inten- 
tional seductions  to  attach  to  the  crown  the  different  shades  of 
revolutionary  parties.  This  provident  popularity  seemed  to  be 
a  provision  which  the  Prince  was  making  for  evil  days  if  they 
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should  ever  arise.  Nobody  ever  thought  him  weak  or  am- 
bitious enough  to  lend  his  name  to  a  revolution,  and  to  accept 
a  throne  founded  on  the  wrecks  of  the  monarchy  of  his  family. 
He  did  not,  perhaps,  think  it  himself  at  that  time,  for  every- 
thing seemed  to  predict  a  long  future  to  the  Restoration. 

An  old  man  had,  as  it  were,  conquered  time.     The  march 
of  eventa  and  Europe  had  alone  replaced  him  on  the  thnme* 
bat  his  own  policy  had  confirmed  him  on  it ;  and  though  dus 
policy,  BOW  weakened  by  the  weight  and  the  infirmities  of  age, 
somewhat  carelessly  permitted  a  fluctuation  in  his  reign,  which 
must  finish  at  the  mercy  of  his  brother,  of  the  court,  and  d 
the  dominant  party,  he  felt  himself  sure  of  dying  a  king,  he 
who  had  so  long  lived  an  exile.     This  security  imparted  a 
carelessness  and  a  serenity  to  his  breast,  which  enabled  him  to 
en^oy  his  reign  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of  his  own  labours. 
He  loved  to  see  himself  reign :  with  superb  self-complaisance,  in 
the  palace  of  his  fathers,  and  in  front  of  the  place  where  his 
brother  had  been  vanquished,  a  prisoner  and  a  victim  of  the 
revolution,  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  souvenirs,  all  the 
pomp,  and  all  the  etiquette  of  a  descendant  of  Louis  XIV. 

XVII. 

The  court  by  its  splendour  certainly  recalled  that  of  the 
Grand  Monarqus,  only  that  behind  all  this  official  and  external 
pomp  of  his  palace,  Louis  XVIII.  preserved  some  images  of  his 
original  mediocrity,  and  some  habits  of  private  life,  retired  and 
studious,  contracted  in  the  changeable  residences  of  his  long 
exile.     The  King  loved  to  remind  himself  of  his  proscription. 

All  the  great  offices  of  the  court  had  been  re-establishedy 
and  restored  to  the  great  families  by  whom  they  had  been 
held  before  the  revolution.  The  titular  possessors  of  these 
honorary  employments  exercised  them  ostensibly  with  solemn 
regularity,  but  their  functions  were  nothing  more  than  show 
with  the  King,  who  required  the  presence,  but  rarely  the 
services  of  these  great  officers  of  the  crown.  In  the  midst  of 
his  vast  apartments,  and  by  the  side  of  his  bed  of  state,  all  WM 
A  solitude,  where  every  night  a  little  truckle  bed  on  caston 
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seeing  the  King,  the  princes,  and  the  princeeses.     His  Miyas^ 
being  reoeived  with  acclamations  of  a£fection,  gradoaslj  salilsd^ 
the  crowd  in  return,  and  he  stopped  fireqoentlj  to  leoeiTe 


petitions  and  supplications  which  were  presented  to  him  h^i 
many  who  were  present  W^. 

After  hearing  mass  he  retnmed  with  the  same  attsodsnil 
into  his  private  apartments.    He  then  reoeired  those  pemns 
to  whom  he  had  previously  granted  private  audiencet  tnnsMlsi', 
business  with  his  ministers,  or  presided  at  the  conncfl* .  Hi  M 
allowed  the  members  of  the  council  full  liberty  of  rtiiBnssMif;-< 
on  public  affidrs  in  his  presence :  he  spoke  there  zts^btf  ui'JK 
moderately  himself,  for  fear  of  cutting  short,  from  the  tmgtm^ 
that  would  naturally  be  paid  to  his  opinions,  those  qaestioBi  * 
which  he  wished  to  have  debated.     He  exhibited  grsfinnsniisiV 
eiyoyment,  and  intellect  on  these  occasions,  but  rarely  antiM^ 
rity,  and  impatience  never.     He  respected  those  statesmen  iriw 
were  the  least  agreeable  to  him  personally,  and  evinced,  as  if 
to  conciliate  a  similar  return,  the  utmost  consideration  for  hif 
counsellors. 

XVIII. 

Having  despatched  the  public  business,  he  got  into  hil 
carriage,  to  divert  his  mind  and  to  take,  in  his  long  and  npA 
drives  round  Paris,  the  violent  exercise  which  the  infirmity  of 
his  legs  prevented  him  from  enjoying  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback.  The  eight  horses  wldch  drew  his  carriage  from 
relay  to  relay,  and  the  escort  of  the  cavalry  of-  his  guard  vduob 
surrounded  it,  never  galloped  fast  enough  to  gratify  his  im- 
patience for  movement  and  change  of  scene,  through  the  plan- 
tations and  alleys  of  his  parks.  He  was  constantly  callii^  to 
and  pressing  forward  his  equerries,  his  guards,  and  his  coach- 
men ;  and  this  vms  the  only  appearance  of  anger  that  ha 
allowed  to  issue  from  his  lips.  Worn  out  and  humbled  with 
the  immobility  to  which  nature  had  condemned  him,  he  seemed 
desirous  of  at  least  commanding  like  a  king  the  roads,  the 
landscape,  and  the  distance.  He  enjoyed  the  whirl  of  his  dme 
as  a  captive  eijoys  his^hour  of  sunshine. 
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XIX. 

,  j^Se  mm  fimd  of  taking  even  this  sapid  view  again,  of  the 
^^Nil  ratfldeoces,  the  sitiiatioBs,  the  parks  and  the  gardens, 
iteo  he  had  passed  the  splendid  and  tranquil  days  of  his 
JM^:  St  dood,  YersailleB,  Trianen,  Bambouillet,  Oompienge, 
tmtmi^Mmiat  and  Bninoy,  some  of  them  destroyed,  and  others 
tmnttamdi  bj  the  revolutions  and  the  Empire,  which  had  left 
ttu  impwasions  upon  them.  He  was  desirous  of  restoring 
Wm  aD,  and  especially  the  palace  of  Versailles,  which  abso 
monarehj  alone  oould  have  built,  and  which  constitutional 
lelt  itself  too  little,  and  too  low  even  to  refurnish 
■d  fill  t^  again.  He  sometimes  had  himself  carried  into  the 
lalaoe,  aa  if  to  measure  with  a  sorrowful  look  the  distance  from 
m  cradle  to  his  grave ;  on  which  occasions  he  ascended,  with 
he  support  of  his  attendants,  into  the  apartment  he  had 
inrmerly  occuped  there. 

He  dismissed  them  at  the  door,  and  remained  alone  in  his 
•Id  cabinet,  which  had  been  refurnished  for  him  with  the  old 
iimiture  that  he  himself  had  indicated  from  memory  to  the 
fficers  of  the  Oarde  Meuble,  that  he  might  enjoy  a  momentary 
Unsion  of  the  past.  He  sat  down  upon  the  easy  chairs  of  red 
elvet  with  gold  nails,  which  reminded  him  of  his  childhood, 
is  studies,  his  marriage,  and  his  literary  conversations  with 
lis  £iivourites  of  those  days.  He  recalled  the  images  of  his 
•rother,  of  his  sister  Madame  Elizabeth,  of  the  Queen,  of 
he  Dauphin,  and  of  all  those  he  had  known  and  loved  in 
hat  place :  memories  but  little  distant  in  point  of  years,  but 
rhich  had  all  disappeared,  like  CEdipus,  in  a  tempest.  He 
ritnessed  once  more,  in  the  tenacity  of  his  memory  and  the 
ittcmess  of  his  feeling,  the  tragical  scenes  of  the  5th  and 
•th  October :  the  clamours  of  the  people  still  rang  in  his  ears ; 
le  saw  the  paleness  of  the  King,  the  tears  of  the  Queen,  the 
•lood  of  the  guards  in  the  marble  court,  and  the  heads  of  the 
lefenders  of  his  house  borne  on  the  points  of  pikes  before 
he  tumultuous  bands  of  the  assailants.  He  was  astonished 
t  finding  himself  once  more  in  this  fatal  palace,  at  having 
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reasccnded  Uie  tbrono  by  his  constancy,  and  maintained  him- 
self on  it  by  his  wisdom. 

From  Versailles  be  bad  himself  driven  to  Grand  Trianon, 
where  he  had  found  to  his  sorrow  many  traces  of  the  modem 
and  trivial  taste  of  the  Empire ;  for,  in  decorating  this  palace, 
Bonaparte  had,  in  bis  eyes,  despoiled  it  of  its  grace :  the  great 
man  did  not  hide  from  liim  the  parvenu  of  the  throne.  PM 
Trianon,  a  caprice  of  the  Queen *s,  and  still  redolent  with  her 
sports,  her  idyls,  her  beauty,  her  voice,  and  all  the  pleasoies 
he  had  ei^oyed  in  his  youUi,  drew  tears  from  his  eyes.  He 
recalled  to  memory  the  spectacles,  the  concerts,  the  illumina- 
tions, and  the  love-scenes  of  those  delicious  gardens,  whose 
trees  had  thrown  their  first  shadows  on  the  footsteps  of  this 
youthful  court.  He  recognised  in  this  royal  cottage  the  whole 
soul  of  a  princess  seeking  obscurity  to  enjoy  happiness,  eren  to 
the  simple  muslin  bed  curtains  of  the  Queen  of  France,  when 
she  dreamt  of  romantic  felicity  on  the  eve  of  the  scaffold ! 

At  six  o'clock  the  King  returned  from  his  daily  drive,  and 
dined  with  the  royal  family ;  the  great  officers  of  die  household 
also  sitting  down  to  table.  The  conversation,  which  was  iree, 
general,  and  familiar,  enlivened  its  formality;  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  those  political  subjects  on  which  Uie  royal  £EunOy  en- 
tertained different  opinions.  The  King  frequently  addressed 
himself  to  the  courtiers  who  were  standing  round  the  table; 
he  conversed  aloud,  evidently  with  a  wish  to  be  heard  by  all 
present,  and  enjoyed  the  impression  which  his  wit^  remarks, 
and  exquisite  tact,  made  upon  his  auditors.  After  this  he 
returned  to  his  private  apartments,  whither  his  family  followed 
bim  to  continue  the  conversation  a  few  moments  longer.  To 
this  succeeded  a  period  of  unrestrained  and  familiar  chat  with 
some  courtiers,  the  companions  of  his  evil  days,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  bedtime,  with  the  zest  of  a  man  relieved  at  last 
from  the  burthen  oi  the  day.  The  natural  cast  of  his  mind, 
cultivated,  reflective,  but  quick  withal,  stored  with  recollections, 
rich  in  anecdotes,  ripe  with  philosophy,  full  of  reading,  ready 
at  quotation,  but  by  no  means  of  a  pedantic  character,  placed 
him  at  that  period  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  geniuses 
and  literary  men  of  his  age.    M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  not 
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more  eleguMM^  M.  de  TaUejianol  more  hacf,  or  Madiune  da 

fllMl  more  brilliancj.     Never  inferior,  tiw&js  equal,  and  veiy 

iAen  sapenor  to  those  iffith  whom  he  conversed  on  eveiy 

ii$9tt;    more  flexible,  pezhaps,  than  they  were,  ^/snd  more 

Aposified,  for  he  changed  both  tone  and  sobject,  according 

M  iSbB  perBcm  with  whom  he '  conversed,  and  was  never  ex- 

hnstad  in  anj.      Histoiji  events,  men^  things,  books,  the 

fliettm^  foetrjf  fine  arts,  and  sometimes  the  gossip,  of  the 

iaj,  wai  ci  the  period,  oonstitated  the  tez€  of  these  cbnver- 


Sinee  the  suppers  of  Potsdam,  the  cabinet  of  a  prince  had 
never  been  the  sanetuaiy  of  more  j^osophy,  more  literature, 
moio  wit,  and  more  lively  sallies.  Louis  XVIII.  would  have 
served  lor  a  king  of  Athens,  equally  well  as  a  king  of  Pyris; 
lor  his  natnro  was  Grecian  more  tiian  French,  universal,  elastio^ 
artistic,  deticate,  graceful,  feminine,  sceptical,  somewhat  cor* 
mpted  by  the  age,  but  if  not  capable  tf  doing  everything; 
capable  at  least  of  understanding  and  expressing  everything 
vfith  propriety.  Such,  without  any  flattery,  was  the  mind  of 
Louis  XYIII.  Of  this  we  need  give  only  one  proof:  which 
is,  that  the  numerous  and  diversified  factions  which  were  con- 
stantly spying  into  his  private  life,  and  were  mad  to  calumniate 
his  dynasty  through  its  chief,  have  either  ascribed  to  him,  or 
reproached  him  with  many  bad  political  acts,  biit  they  have  never 
ascribed  to,  or  reproached  him  with  one  bad  expression. 

XX. 

His  intinutcy  with  Madame  du  Cayla,  which  her  wit  and 
allurement  made  every  day  more  necessary  to  his  heart,  was 
no  longer  a  mystery  to  any  one.  He  took  a  pleasure  himself 
in  illustrating  his  attachment  by  those  striking  and  public 
donations  which  by  braving  scandal  often  stifles  it  in  courtly 
palaces.  The  more  apparent  these  pledges  of  friendship  were 
the  more  they  attested  the  innocence  and  purity  of  the  royal 
aflection.  These  magnificent  avowals  of  their  preference  were, 
in  his  idea,  the  prerogative  of  the  princes  of  his  race :  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  royal  ancestors  hod  sufficientlv  distinguished  love, 
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Louis  XVIII.  might  very  well,  therefore,  distipgnigh  friend- 
ship. Desirous  of  imparting  to  the  monument  of  hit  ftttaeh- 
ment  for  Madame  du  Cayla  an  historical  character,  and  ci 
connecting  the  souvenir  of  his  magnificence  with  the  graatest 
political  souvenir  of  his  reign,  he  purchased  the  chl^teaa  d 
St.  Ouen  near  Paris,  where  he  had  drawn  up  and  pnmiulgated 
the  charter,  his  title  to  immortality  and  the  foundadon  c^  his 
dynasty,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  Madame  da  Cayla :  "  I 
wish,'*  he  said,  when  giving  her  the  title-deeds,  '*  that  after 
my  death  you  should  be  the  guardian  of  my  memory,  idiich, 
as  regards  the  French  people,  is  there.  St  Ouen  is  the  monu- 
ment of  my  wisdom  and  the  paladium  of  my  race."  An 
elegant  residence,  modest  but  valuable  furniture,  gardens  onu^ 
mented  with  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  vegetable  kunoy, 
a  park  enriched  with  shade  and  water,  and  an  income  soffieient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  building,  the  oonservmUiiy  and  the 
fountains,  completed  this  royal  gift. 

The  King  resolved  that  the  inauguration  of  his  favonrita  in 
her  new  domain  should  be  a  public  ffete,  flattering  at  once  to 
his  heart  and  his  pride.  The  presentation  of  his  portrait  to 
Madame  du  Cayla  by  himself,  occasioned  a  numerous  meeting 
of  all  the  friends  of  his  Mi^esty,  and  of  his  confidant,  at  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Ouen«  This  fdte  of  tenderness  and  of  gratitude 
obtained  by  the  King's  orders  a  degree  of  6!lat  and  publicity, 
which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  with  all  the  intoxication  of  a  young 
man  and  the  foresight  of  an  old  one,  who  wishes  to  perpetuate 
after  him  a  degree  of  favour  soon  to  be  abridged  by  the  tomb. 
Journals  the  most  rigid  in  tone,  and  even  the  most  hostile  to 
the  ministiy,  such  as  the  Journal  de$  Debai$,  on  a  hint  from 
the  King  himself,  recorded  this  gift  of  his  affection,  and  this 
ftte  of  friendship,  in  narrations  which  astonished  all  Frsnee 
and  all  Europe.  It  was  announcing  to  his  court  and  to  the 
world  that  he  had  a  female  friend,  as  his  ancestora  fonne^f 
announced  that  they  had  a  mistress. 


XXI. 

Exdnsivfi  of  this  public  and  Eaxew^  roonificcDce  of  SL 
Ouen,  the  King  besUjwed  upon  Madame  da  CajU  namexotm 
priTata  preseoU,  which  enabled  har  to  clear  off  her  emb«rTB^ 
■nenU,  luid  to  liberate  her  property  of  Benon.  near  BocheU«, 
On  each  Wednesday,  a  day  set  apart  every  week  ibr  long 
private  intemew^  of  the  King  with  his  fair  friend.  His  iUjeatj 
presented  her  nith  fifty  thousand  franco,  id  gold  or  bantnotei, 
from  hia  privy  parse,  to  pay  llie  purchase  mooey  far  Sl  Oiun, 
vhich  had  been  bought  in  her  name.  It  was  the  carryiag 
of  these  sums  froia  the  King's  cabinet  every  Wednesday  eren- 
ing  by  Madame  du  Cayla,  in  a  velvet  bag,  vhtch  sbe  held 
in  her  hand  as  she  passed  through  the  ante^hamben  an-anfft 
guards  and  attendants,  that  spread  iojorious  reports  throu^ 
the  royal  household  of  her  avidity  and  inveigUi^  dispooitioii. 
People  talked  with  derisioo  of  a  frieDdship  which  was  publicly 
disinterested,  but  which  carried  an  empty  sack  into  the  King's 
chamber,  and  came  oat  boldly  tvith  one  till&l  with  gold  or  tba 
jewels  of  the  crown.  These  rumours,  however,  had  no  oth« 
fccndadon,  aocording  to  the  private  confidants  of  die  pdhM, 
than  the  polemal  anzie^  of  the  King  to  pAj  in  this  manner. 
week  after  week,  from  Ids  own  economy,  for  the  gift  be  had 
made  to  his  fj^ftA 

Time  did  not  cool  this  impasnaneO  sentimmt  of  a  pnnce 
iriu  had  Derer  been  in  love,  but  who  was  always  seekii^  te 
a&clion.  These  long  private  GOnversationa  which  he  bed 
•Tei7  Wednesd^  with  his  confidant,  and  which  he  made  so 
iddom  thiongh  dread  of  the  malignity  of  his  conrt,  did  not 
ashanst  his  mental  confidence  and  the  effusions  of  bis  heart. 
Be  demanded,  so  to  speak,  from  every  hour  its  tribute  of  ideaa 
and  of  tenderness,  through  the  agency  of  his  pen.  He  wioto 
twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  to  Uadame  dn  Cayla, 
and  received  an  equal  number  of  answers  &om  her.  'Diese 
letters, — full  of  political  ctHifidence,  ores  of  the  head  of  a  fiuniljr, 
efiusi<Mis  of  friendship,  and  the  melancholy  of  an  old  man,  in 
die  notes  ol  the  King ;  full  of  advice,  of  conaoLitien,  and  Ai 
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montal  delicacy  of  a  beloved  woman,  in  those  of  Madame  du 
Cayla, — had  acruinulated  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  at 
the  termination  of  this  epistolary  conversation.  After  the 
King  8  death  they  were  to  be  given  to  the  Duke  de  la  Chartre, 
his  sure  and  tried  confidant,  to  be  burned  by  this  depository 
of  his  master  8  secrets.  These  letters  of  a  king  who  believed 
in  the  posterity  of  his  mind  as  much  as  in  the  futurity  of  his 
dynasty,  were  probably  detached  pages  of  his  history,  written 
day  by  day,  and  destined  by  him  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  of 
his  reign,  as  much  as  to  console  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  We 
shall  see  farther  on  the  fate  of  this  precious  deposit. 

XXII. 

But  Madame  du  Cayla  was  not  merely  the  affectionata 
friend  and  comforter  of  the  King ;  she  was,  as  we  have  before 
said,  the  confidential  minister,  and  the  secret  negociator  of  a 
triple,  or  quadruple  intrigue.  An  emissary  of  the  clerical 
party,  like  Madame  do  Maintenon,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  King, 
the  pledge  and  the  instrument  of  favour  for  the  houses  of 
Eochefoucauld  and  De  Montmorency,  the  hidden  link  between 
the  policy  of  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  heart  of  his  royal 
brother,  and  finally,  the  intermediate  agent  between  M.  de 
Vill^le,  the  clerical  party,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  King 
himself ;  she  was  the  multiplied  connection  between  these  four 
diversified  influences,  the  accordance  of  which  formed  and 
maintained  the  harmony  of  the  government.  No  female  ever 
had  80  many  and  such  delicate  strings  of  intrigue  and  policy  to 
manage  in  the  same  hand.  The  publicity  of  her  favour,  and 
the  avowed  sanction  of  the  King  to  this  quadruple  part  per- 
formed by  his  friend,  made  it  easy,  however,  for  tiiis  woman  of 
consummate  grace  and  intelligence  to  conduct  an  affidr  with 
which  the  King  himself  had  charged  her. 

Weary  of  struggling  against  his  family,  and  against  the 
ambitious  portion  of  the  priesthood,  he  was  desirous  of  peace, 
and  this  Madame  du  Cayla  obtained  for  him  from  these  two 
parties.  He  deplored  the  exactions  of  his  family,  the  bigotry 
of  his  brother,  the  greediness  of  the  church,  and  the  passions 
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it 
It  madias  he  eouU  ^  to  iwUam  dnm  lij 

dMmld  mutctmt  kk  le^gB  toiftniUe  baim  its  tmniiuitioii. 

IL  deVllUe,  vIiom  fianwi  he  «|i|iffecietad.  im,  in  hie 

opmioii,  the  moet  oqpdble  ■titiwiii  fiv  ntwfyiiig  a  little,  and 

fMliiinlug  a  gieat  deal,  ihe  double  paitf  wtadoL  had  elevatad 

Umtopowsr.    The  Ejng  wai  dcaigooa  that  hia  prime  miniater 

and  hie  imNirite  ahoold  oobm  to'aii  mderatacdiiig,  in  the  fint 

liiiitimfie,  to  aoggest  te  him  aftemaids  audi  measniee  aa  might 

be  i^ieeable  to  hia  brother  and  the  derical  par^,  witlmit 

bdng  ndnoiia  to  the  monaidif ;  while,  on  their  side,  thaae 

two  partiee  required  that  their  eiaetiona  ahoold  be  dkcoeaed 

beforehand  between  Madame  da  Cayla  and  the  prime  minister, 

to  be  afterwards  aeoepted  bj  the  ISdog.    Thence  arose  a  triple 

goremment  fi>r  M.  de  ViUele;   a  prepaxetoiy  goTemment 

outside  the  palaoe,  an  official  gOYemment  within,  and  a  pa^ 

liamentary  goremmait  with  the   infloential  chiefii  of   the 

Chambers,  ^hom  he  nnderstood  marvelioasly  well,  by  his 

address  and  bis  eloquence,  bow  to  seduce  or  to  convinoSt 

tccording  to  their  cbarscters  and  their  positions.     A  dipio* 

matic  mimster  alone  can  goyem  a  nuyority.     M.  de  VillMe 

bad  the  diplomacy  of  nature  and  of  the  South, — the  veritable 

Talleyrand  of  the  assemblies. 

xxin. 

This  quadruple  goyemment  was  thus  constituted  by  habit, 
md  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  four  court  factions  of  which  it 
iras  formed.  The  Count  d'Artois,  the  organ  and  centre  of  the 
vishes  of  the  royal  family,  received  the  suggestions  of  the 
Cbarch  party,  which  he  discussed  and  controlled  before  the 
cardmab  and  bishops  who  had  the  charge  of  his  conscience, 
iK>t  with  the  servility  of  a  neophyte,  but  with  the  independ- 
ence and  the  firmness  of  a  prince  who  vindicated  his  policy 
^lile  he  submitted  his  faith.  The  Duke  de  Doudeauville, 
or  the  Viscount  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  being  acquainted  by 
tbe  prince  with  the  wishes  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the 
ftparipr  deigy,  went  to  communicate  them  to  Madame  do 
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Cayla,  that  she  might  prepare  ^L  de  Villele  for  them,  and 
predispose  the  King  in  their  favour  by  her  letters  and  her 
conversation.  M.  de  VilUle,  in  his  turn,  waited  assiduously 
on  Madame  du  Cayla»  to  learn  from  her  the  opinions,  the 
tendencies,  and  the  wishes  of  the  court  and  the  church,-*to 
admit  what  was  admissible,  to  contest  what  was  unreasonable, 
and  to  reject  all  that  was  exorbitant.  Finally,  Madame  du 
Cayla  communicated  to  the  King  through  her  correspondence, 
or  insinuated  to  him  in  convorsation,  such  measures  as  had 
been  concerted  between  the  Count  d*Artois,  the  clerical  party, 
and  M.  do  Villdle  ;  and  thus  by  a  woman's  hand  was  imposed 
upon  the  lasbitude  and  complaisance  of  the  sovereign,  the 
settled  will  of  three  factions. 

In  this  manner  was  perpetuated  without  collision  in  the  palace, 
in  the  ministry,  and  in  the  King's  cabinet,  the  concord  of  the 
royal  family,  the  ascendancy  of  the  pious  party,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  prime  minister,  and  the  empire  of  Madame  du 
Cayla.  Louis  XVIII.  no  longer  reigned,  but  he  lasted.  Too 
intellectual  to  disguise  from  himself  this  semi-dethronement, 
he  yielded  to  it  through  weakness,  and  avenged  himself  by 
sarcasms,  and  by  prophecies,  on  the  catastrophe  which  would 
ultimately  punish  the  ambition  of  his  brother. 

The  favour  enjoyed  by  Madame  du  Cayla  was  the  subject 
of  public  conversation  and  animadversion.  The  King's  pre- 
sents to  her  were  estimated  at  enormous  sums ;  she  was  even 
accused  of  underhand  speculations  in  the  funds,  and  was  said 
to  hjivo  lost  more  than  a  million  and  a-half  in  one  of  her  spe- 
culations. Anecdotes  and  expressions  were  circulated  at  court 
calculated  to  cover  this  connection  with  odium  and  ridicule. 
But  kings  are  least  of  all  tolerated  in  their  preferences ;  young 
princes  are  permitted  to  have  passions,  but  a  taint  rests  upon 
even  the  sentiments  of  old  sovereigns.  Scandals  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  were  either  collected  or  invented. 

The  King,  it  was  said,  having  conducted  Madame  du  Cayla 
into  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  where  the  painters  and  sculptors 
annually  expose  their  masterpieces  to  the  admiration  and  com- 
petition of  purchasers,  begged  of  her  to  indicate  amongst  them 
the  work  she  most  preferred,  that  he  might  purchase  it  for  her 
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and  plaoe  it »  Imt  0BilfliiBaBL    She 
olbis tent, Hii  t»  d»  pttond^^iAs) 


It 
frmilf 

JIIS 

letter,  ywt  ins  vt  to  te 

detth;  m 

saenee,  he 

cofifwinni,  and  li«  fidbeitefg  if  Im  Indmrli  ^ppbdhbeoil 

But  an  Aoe  aneDtoBS,  jS  dK»  ffrpwnnwr,  aad  mH 
these  mjaledea,  wJiertui  fiPHa  ^e  auoilv  of  fnaliflB^  llie 
moat  "«*«"■**  aad  llie  hest^a&asei  aibescma  cf  ilie  |i^baa, 
bad  DO  other  caalaiiily  aad  ae  cdter  n^oe  tfaMi  dicf  cnili 
deriye  from  eomt  nio^ieis,  aai  prorfd  n^^iiaxig  more  ^am  ihe 
}ng^  iKwma  ci  K  womaoi  axA  ^bt  naiijte  ti  her  jsrt^  Hkkay 
can  <Hi] J  reooQot  then  vzihoDt  TgodaDg  lor  thsir  accoxMr. 

XXIT. 

The  internal  quiet  of  die  owuuij,  and  the  eafan  dat 

reigned  throngboot  £nivpe,  vbich  bad  succeeded  the  ocm^iim 

des  of  the  arraj,  and  the  eoppreased  rerclmions  ci  Xa^es, 

of  Tniin,  of  Lisbon,  and  of  Mi^jryi,  allowed  the  old  age  ci  the 

King  to  breathe  in  'peace,  and  bis  mind  to  lesume  its  elastirhy. 

One  pan  of  Emope  alone  iinas  still  agitated  under  the  pleasure 

of  slaTexT,  which  it  was  shaking  off  with  heroic  obstinacy, — 

this  was  Greece.     Bat  Fiance  being  separated  firom  it  bj  the 

whole  breadth  of  the  continent  and  bj  the  sea,  its  palpitations 

excited  individual  hearts  alone,  and  had  no  effect  as  jet  upon 

the  ooontry  in  general.     The  time,  howeyer,  was  not  far 

distant,  when  pity  and  admiration  for  a  race  disinherited  of  its 

ancient  grandeur  and  independence,  would  become  true  policy ; 

and  when  kings  themselyes,  unfaithful  to  their  own  dogma,  and 
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laftMttot  «f  the  Oriek  inmnwIkD  «a  VruiM. 

ooDStndned  bj  the  enthusiasm  of  their  peoples,  ^ere  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  insorrection  against  the  right  of  poeoeoaion 
of  subjects  bj  soToreigns,  in  the  name  of  the  Cross  and  of  the 
nAtM  of  humanitr. 

The  insurrection  of  Greece  hol'ds  too  distinguished  a  place 
in  the  events  of  the  age,  in  the  transactions  of  France,  and  in 
the  future  destinies  of  the  East,  not  to  demand  a  corresponding 
position  in  the  history  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourfocms.  It 
was  through  it  that  they  3rielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
did  that  in  the  East  which  thej  had  already  done  in  America  : 
made  a  breach  in  the  principle  of  their  goveinment,  a  con- 
tracicdon  to  its  nature,  and  a  saorifice  to  rsTcdution  and 
popuiadtj. 
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hwrrccUoii  in  Greece — State  of  this  oocmtry  in  1830 — ^Tolenuioe  of  tile 
Ottomm  regime  ibr  the  religioii  of  sabject  peofdes— Uigiist  pi^ndioet 
of  Aiiope  on  this  subject— The  prdivde  to  the  nio?ement — Ipsihnti 
^sfiajB  the  Hellenist  standard  in  Moldo-WaUaehia — Ihsorreetion  of 
Ali  Pacha  of  Janina ;  the  atrocities  of  this  celebrated  adrmtorer— 
Hw  Hdlenists  rite  in  reroli— Qennanos — GokiootroBix-The  Grtek 
MmneUlm§e  of  Bhigaa— Defeat  of  Ipsilanti— flaqgninary  le-aotioo  at 
Constantinople ;  massacres ;  assassination  of  the  patriarch— Heroism 
of  the  Hdlenii^—Excitement  in  Sorope  at  the  news— Formation  of 
PIttlheUeme  committees — Departure  of  Colonel  Fabrier  to  assist  the 
GredLS—Catastrophe  of  Ali  Pacha — Greece  implores  the  sympathy  of 
EnropfH-Immohility  of  the  goieruuisnts  (1890— 18S3.) 

I. 

NoTHiK<»  is  isokted  in  the  political  any  mora  than  in  tfca 
material  world.  The  haman  mind  is  an  element  which  finds 
its  level  everywhere,  and  which  can  neither  rise  nor  &11  in  any 
of  the  human  races,  without  a  corresponding  rise  or  &11  in  all 
the  others.  This  is  the  law  of  mind  as  a  level  is  the  law  of 
the  air  and  the  ocean.  The  liberating  influx  against  the  con- 
quests of  Napoleon,  which  had  roused  with  shame  the  enslaved 
nations  of  Europe,  from  Cadiz  to  Moscow,  and  which  had  urged 
them  on  in  arms  to  Paris,  there  to  avenge  their  independence 
and  their  nationality,  had  produced  a  rebound  even  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Enropean  continent  which  borders  upon  Asia. 
The  cry  of  deliverance  of  the  oppressed  races  had  resounded 
from  Vienna,  from  Petersburgh,  and  from  Berlin,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and. the  mountains  of  Greece.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  German  associations  were  planning  the  freemasonry 
of  nations  throughout  all  Germany,  to  compel  their  kings  and 
governments  to  declare  a  national  war  against  Napoleon,  some 
young  Greeks  of  the  princely  or  wealthy  families  of  Oon- 
0tatiBOple»  of  th#  PelepotetMi,  6t  ti  tiie  GfMk  talaada^  w)m> 
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had  assembled  at  Vienna  in  1814,  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
generating their  race,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  insurreo- 
tional  association  to  bestow  upon  their  countiy  the  hope,  the 
cignal,  and  the  armfl  of  liberty.  The  most  illustrious  of  these 
young  conspirators  ^'as  Piince  Alexandei  ipsilunti. 

II. 

This  young  patriot  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Greek  princes 
of  the  Fanar,  the  Frank,  or  European  quarter  of  Constanti- 
nople. These  princes  belonged  to  tho  privileged  aristocracy  of 
slavery,  whom  tbe  Turks  employed  in  their  diplomacy,  in  their 
navy,  and  in  their  finance ;  slaves  more  illustrious,  more  wealthy, 
and  more  enlightened  than  their  masters,  who  assisted  them  in 
governing  other  slaves.  The  servants,  the  favourites,  and 
sometimes  the  accomplices  of  the  despotism  of  the  saltans 
and  vizirs,  invested  with  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Christian  pro- 
vinces, as  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  these  princes 
were  by  turns  the  favourites  and  the  victims  of  despotism. 
The  same  caprice  which  had  raised  them  to  power  cast  them 
down  again,  and  thus  they  passed  almost  periodically  from  the 
throne  to  the  scaffold;  their  riches  were  confiscated,  their 
magnificent  palaces  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphoros  either 
burnt  down  or  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters reduced  to  slavery.  Another  caprice  of  sovereignty  raised 
them  up  from  ruin,  and  their  sons  attained  the  rank  from  which 
their  houses  had  crumbled.  These  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
adversity,  of  wealth  and  of  misery,  of  grandeur  and  of  execu- 
tion, were  so  periodical  and  so  frequent  at  the  Fanar,  that 
neither  the  gibbet  nor  the  bow-string  was  held  to  be  dishonour- 
able by  this  Greek  aristocracy,  and  a  prince  of  this  race  even 
counted  among  his  titles  of  distinction  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
who  had  died  upon  the  gallows  after  having  lived  in  the  divan. 

III. 

The  Greek  genius,  written  by  the  hand  of  nature  in  traits 
splendid,  gracious,  noble,  and  harmonious,  on  tbe  forehead 
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aDdin  the  ejvs  cf  ^faos  3broc,  lUD^Bfl  it  idfli  i 
bodimdie  amIb  aail  fauOe;  ani  ^bs  i«e  aam  At 
woBtaamcj  ^  iaiuSS^axm  anfl  lilaHMiini,  ii»fliiiiiuiM!  Int 


Uood,  theie  Jtn*uig  <£  ^he  S2aDa|ms  iMinMia  sdDiD 

their  mutos;  and  ^be  Gnds  of  CoiBaBaaaBnpfe 

OMie  lilw  Ae  allieB  doB  :flae  sdgaatB  ]£  liB  CmnBiBL    It 

had  erea  dbe  flUM  iffCflOBse  2D  apwcrf  rf  ihg  ^at  ^p^mb  rf 

the  £jiipiie,  and  in  die  JSoaas  j£  a&  Ae  KdoiK.    The*  Tiais 

who  Jored  tD  indidgB  IB  fmeOBeBi  nii  paver -ften  irt 

in  the  tnmiilt  cf  mc;  dffrtBd  1»  die  Greda  dK 

Jilmfifiy^Tyfirij  BCjgDCMtlfiB*  BBd  kI  •£Bi3I  £bB&2I1IK. 

arts,  oommeroe,  inJntij,  nsngidiBB,  cr.  m 

thing  that  can  ciiilliziE:,  fetiffyaA,  pciUi, 

Of  these  t«o  ntts.  dan  di^wed  £ue  i» 

soO,  the  Cfoe  nmst  nfifniiiiii'lj  deaeaae  is 

thoagh  goveiniiig  hjr  die  svoHl,  sad  i^ 

and  more  namepuoi  thoB^  endaied  Ijf  dbe  lav.    IIbf  ^ibb 

actually  the  case  la  Taikej. 

IT. 

The  Turks,  a  pec^  easaniallT  leogkns,  vhile  spieadiDg 
their  tribes  and  their  deism  br  ccnqoest  throo^  ATa^aa,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Europe,  as  fu*  as  the  Dannbe,  bad  respected  the 
established  religions.*  They  had  especially  prc*tecied  the 
religion  of  Christ,  from  whom  Mahomet,  their  prophet,  had 
borrowed  all  -which,  according  to  his  ideas,  did  not  militate 
against  the  unity  and  the  immateriality  of  the  One  God,  which 
he  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  mission  of  re-establishing  upon 
the  earth.  He  had  declared  the  son  of  Mary  to  be  a  greater 
prophet  than  himself.  Mahomet  II.,  when  he  overturned 
the  Greek  empire  and  entered  Tictorious  into  Constantinople, 
had  excepted  Christianity  from  his  proscription  of  those  politi- 

•  The  author  might  have  also  added  through  North  Africa  and  Asia 
goierally  ;  hut  their  respect  for  established  religions  is  at  variance  with 
the  received  idea,  and  indeed  with  the  actual  tenets  of  the  Mahomedan 
fiuth .— Trakslator. 
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cftl  institutions  which  he  was  replacing  with  the  sword  and  the 
Koran.     The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  clergy  of 
the  conquered  capital  had  walked  pontifically  before  him  on  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city.    He  had  ordered  the  reopening 
of  the  ancient  temples,  and  had  built  new  churches  for  the 
Christian  population,  out  of  his  treasuiy.    This  toleration  of 
the  conqueror  had  been  imitated  by  his  successors ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  some  celebrated  edifices  which  were  converted 
into  mosques  for  the  Ottomans  at  Constantinople,  at  Damascus, 
and  in  Egypt,  the  sacred  structures,  the  monasteries  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Christian  fEuth,  had  been  objects  of  respect 
and  protection  in  the  Empire.   The  Tuiks,  either  more  rational, 
or  more  generous  than  Europeans  in  matters  of  conscience, 
had  neither  their  St   Bartholomew,  nor  their  war  of  the 
Albigenses,  nor  their  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  nor 
their  proscriptions,  nor  their  expropriations  in  mass,  through 
difference  of  creeds.     Their  pdicy  in  this  respect  has  been 
reversed  in  Europe ;  but  in  the  East  the  Eacerdotal  character 
is  a  title  of  respect  with  the  people.    The  vast  number  of 
Christian  churches,  sanctuaries,  and  monasteries,  with  which 
the  Ottoman  soil  is  covered,  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  Mount 
Athos,  is  an  irrefragable  witness  of  the  religious  tolerance  of 
the  descendants  of  Othman.    The  Greeks  were  deprived  of 
civil  but  not  of  religious  liberty. 

V. 

There  still  remained  then  to  this  conquered  people  the 
three  things  which  constitute  the  basis  of  luUionfility,  even 
when  it  has  been  invaded  and  subjected  civilly  to  another  rice : 
religion,  name,  and  language,  three  principles  of  vitality  in  the 
sepulchre  of  a  nation,  by  d^e  aid  of  which  it  may  still  be  res^ 
tored  by  time  and  circumstances.  The  Greeks  had  still  more; 
they  had  wealth  and  education.  The  Turkish  govemment» 
careless  about  the  intellectual  development  of  its  subjects,  was 
an  unskilful  government  which  had  not  yet  prescribed  igno- 
rance as  a  safeguard  against  freedom.  Satisfied  with  the 
obedience  of  its  vomm^  it  did  not  at  least  think  of  brutalising 
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tlior  vndflL  Under  iSb»  Amdxm  of  vsligtoiB  libortj^  im^iU 
pmlBCted  adioQis  sad  semmanoB,  the  Gieels  had  «pf^ 
md  espedallj  in  the  kJmdn,  inBtxtationB  for  popular  inntrtv- 
tion,  liftemy  awwrMtioBa,  acadendes,  prufeaaonhipa  of  acKnioM* 
liteninre,  historf  •  and  madkane,  ivbioh  Btttaated  the  jFottth, 
perpetoated  the  language,  nuide  poetiy  popular,  pgoatii-^itd  liie 
umals.  and  ddtaed  frmalariiwi,  and  nyfajeh  ryrwed  in  nDhoarti 
thedigidi^of  their  name  and  noe,  andpraparad  after  gBoesn- 
kmsfior  zevnlt  bj  the  aentimeiit  of  their  tnp&aoai^. 

Gommeroe  and  navigation  idneh  had  lieen  pvea  vf  te 
them,  as  meieenaiy  oooupataDns,  bjthepdde  of  the  OtUnnaDi, 
had  also  eoncentiated  in  Ihebr  handb  the  ivhole  wealth  of  the 
Empire.  Municipal  Hhertj,  and  the  gpyenimeptg  of  tewoa 
and  iBlanda  by  eleetire  eoimdli,  chown  frcim  anoDgit  the  nth 
pective  popolationB,  and  paring  onlj  the  tribotet  or  eiaptJona 
to  the  Padoas,  ocmstitiited  theae  islaiidi  and  these  Greek  pro- 
yinces  into  a  species  of  federataon,  rerj  apt  to  revolt  against 
the  common  oppressor,  and  to  ocimbine  together  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Finallj,  the  law  which  on]j  ytnxnttBd  the  Ottc^man 
armies  to  be  recruited  finom  amongst  the  coDquering  TMce,  dhni- 
nished  that  source  from  year  to  year,  and  allowed  tbe  conquered 
race  to  increase  and  multiply.  All  these  causes  together  bad 
lessened  the  masters  and  magnified  tbe  slares,  so  that  the 
number  of  Christians  in  tbe  Empire  very  much  surpassed  the 
number  of  Mahometans.  The  Turks  still  reigned,  it  is  true, 
but  they  were  nothing  more  than  an  armed  aristocracy  in  the 
midst  of  a  disarmed  multitude.  The  Greeks,  however,  bad 
long  felt  their  strength,  and  looked  out  for  allies  in  Europe,  to 
give  them  tbe  signal,  tbe  opportunity,  and  support.  They  bad 
found  these  natural  allies  in  tbe  Russians,  attached  to  tbem  by 
two  causes,  which  did  not  require  preconcerting  to  be  under- 
BtcKxI :  identity  of  religion  and  community  of  hatred  against 
tbe  Turks.  The  first  Greek  insurrection  bad  been  fomented 
and  sustained  by  a  Russian  fleet  in  tbe  Morea  in  1790,  under 
the  reign  of  Catherine  II.     Though  it  miscarried,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  French  revolution,  which  had  recalled  ihe 
attention  of  the  Empress  to  the  aide  of  Germany,  and  had 
made  her  defer  the  ambitious  views  of  Russia  on  the  aide  of 
Asia,  this  insurrection  in  the  Morea  had  left  souvenirs,  hopes, 
and  seeds  of  liberty  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  who  reckoned 
if  not  upon  auxiliaries,  at  least  upon  sympathy  at  Petersburg. 
The  triumph  of  the  Russians  on  the  Danube,  and  the  arrival 
of  a  Russian  fleet  from  the  Black  So.t  before  Constantinople! 
combined  with  an  insurrection  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  the 
islands,  would  leave  nothing  for  the  Turks  but  flight  into  Asia 
The  reign  of  the  Russians  over  the  Bosphorus  would  be  the 
reign  of  the  Greeks,  re-establishing  the  Empire  of  the  East  in 
its  capital,  so  long  usurped  by  others. 

This  idea,  or  this  dream,  kept  hope  alive  in  the  Morea  and  in 
the  islands.  Greece  was  going  to  make  the  attempt,  and  Emope 
was  going  to  assist  her ;  but  never  did  fatality  that  urges  natioiis 
on  to  results  which  they  see  the  beet  and  dread  the  moit,  ex- 
hibit itself  more  distinctly  in  human  afiGurs.  Ruaaia  onoe 
mistress  of  the  Bosphorus,  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Greece, 
this  was  universal  monarchy  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean. But  never  mind,  the  cry  of  freedom  resounded 
upon  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  and  Europe  was  about  to  echo 
it,  and  to  precipitate  herself  bodily,  against  her  own  intarest» 
down  the  declivity  on  which  hung  the  world.  Religion  was  to 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  liberty ;  and  while  modem  philosophy  was 
sapping,  or  reforming  Christianity  in  Europe,  European  libe^ 
alism  was  upholding  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Greece,  end 
preaching  a  crusade  in  the  name  of  the  revolution. 

VII. 

Ipsilanti  who,  on  attaining  the  age  of  manhood,  had  been 
received  at  the  Russian  court,  to  which  from  antiquity  the 
Greeks  had  been  always  welcomed  by  the  Scythians,  had  been 
ndsed  by  court  favour  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Russian 
army,  and  had  lost  an  arm  in  one  of  Alexander's  battles 
against  the  French  in  Germany.  Young,  brave,  ardent,  and 
equally  ambitious  as  patriotic,  if  not  more  so,  imboedy  in 
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withdrawing  to  l^^iUrope,  after  he  had  sent  thither  all  his  riches. 
The  Amauts  swore  fidelity  %o  Ipsilanti,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Representative  of  the  Greek  Nation,  and  who  formed  without 
opposition  an  insurrectionary  army  in  a  camp  near  Jassy,  the 
capital  of  Moldavia.  From  thence  his  emissaries,  spreading 
through  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Servia,  Epirus,  the  Christian 
provinces,  and  the  Morea,  invited  millions  of  human  beings  to  the 
ei\]oyment  of  freedom. 

IX. 

The  situation  of  the  Ottoman  empire  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  especially  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  offered  the 
most  favourable  chances  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Christian 
population,  and  for  a  dismemberment  of  Islam.  The  Janisssr 
ries,  the  old  standing  army  of  the  monarchy,  had  degenerated 
in  valour  and  discipline  during  many  preceding  reigns.  Being 
incapable  of  defending  the  empire  without,  against  the  lUissian 
and  Austrian  forces,  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  anything  but  to 
agitate  internally  by  military  seditions,  by  which  they  deposed, 
elevated,  or  strangled  their  sultans,  just  as  it  suited  their 
interest  or  caprice. 

After  the  tragical  death  of  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate 
Selim,  twice  the  victim  of  their  rebellion,  the  young  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud  was  their  captive,  rather  than  their  sovereign, 
in  his  palace.  This  prince,  who  from  his  cradle  had  been  a 
witness  of  their  insolence  and  their  crimes,  silently  meditated 
their  extermination ;  but,  being  young,  timid,  and  surrounded 
by  the  executioners  of  his  uncle  Selim,  having  as  yet  no  pe^ 
sonal  fame,  no  ascendancy  over  his  people,  and  neither  the 
political  instruments  nor  the  strength  necessary  for  his  design, 
he  was  obliged  to  dissemble  his  hatred,  and  to  render  the 
Tanissaries  unpopular  before  he  struck  them.  They  had  con- 
tributed but  too  much  themselves  to  this  dislike  of  all  true 
Ottomans,  by  the  anarchy,  the  armed  seditions,  and  the  cowar- 
dice and  defeats  which  had  signalised  the  last  wars  of  Mahmoui 
with  Austria  and  Russia.  The  decline  of  this  immense  monar- 
chy vms  written  in  each  new  treaty  of  peace,  in  the  dismembev> 
ment  of  fortified  places  and  provinces,  and  in  the  limits,  more 
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tod  mofe  restricted,  witiim  which  the  8iiinmi£iig  powen  had 
CBcloBed  it. 

X. 

But  these  eztenud  hmniKatwms  were  onlj  a  small  paort  cf. 
the  eril,  for  the  interior  of  die  empiie  was  undenmned,  on  die 
ode  of  EfiioB  and  the  Moiea,  fo j  a  new  Seamdeihty^  iQinDig 
from  the  lanks  of  the  Ottomans  themselTes.  This  was  JU^ 
Pacha  of  Jamna,  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  enStj  chaiaeteiB 
of  modem  times.  He  was  alieactyfiur  advanced  in  jears;  hot 
neither  time,  nor  battles,  no^  stEstagems^  nor  crimes,  nor  the 
vofaptaons  indolgence  of  his  long  life  had  deadened  in  him 
imMticm,  policy,  craft,  mr  aadadtj.  From  the  extremily  of  a 
nll^  in  Epims,  and  £rom  amidst  his  sera^^,  he  managed  the 
strings  of  a  thousand  different  intrigoes  with  the  Ottomans  or 
die  Chmtians ;  he  eomiterbalanoed  the  power  of  his  master,  and 
held  the  empire,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  sospensioiL  It  is 
known  that  the  nature  of  the  Ottoman  .goyernment,  exercised 
hy  <^Boer8  almost  independent  of  the  sultan,  over  tribes  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  frequently 
tolerates  the  existence  of  these  powerful  ringleaders,  who  em- 
ploy against  their  soyereign  the  power  they  haye  receiyed  from 
him  and  make  the  seraglio  tremble  after  haying  made  it  tri- 
umph. These  sadden  reyolts  and  ephemeral  states  of  inde- 
pendence disturb  the  empire  without  dismembering  it.  The 
sedition  dies  with  its  leader ;  there  is  no  succession  in  these 
rerolts,  which  are  always  marked  by  respect  ami  deference  for 
the  legitimate  and  sacred  blood  of  Ottoman.  The  proyinces 
thus  detached,  and  treasures  accumulated  by  the  rebels  reyert, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  sultan.  Factions  in  Turkey  have  only 
a  life  interest,  but  the  empire  is  perpetual. 

XL 

Ali  Pacba  Tepelene  was  bom  in  the  small  town  of  Epirus 
from  which  he  took  his  name,  of  a  family  of  that  Albanian  race, 
Greek  and  Christian  in  origin,  but  Mussulman  in  habits  and 
traditions  like  the  majority  of  the  Albanians.     Veli  Bey,  his 
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Dftther,  being  plundered  of  his  portion  of  the  paternal  inheritanoe 
by  his  mercenary  brothers,  enrolled  himself  amongst  the 
KUphtes,  permanant  bands  of  nomadic  adventurers,  who,  like 
the  Condottieri  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  Corsican  bandits,  are 
indigenous  to  Albania, — a  school  of  war,  of  pillage,  and  of  heroism, 
equally  calculated  to  form  robbers  or  heroes.  Having  returned 
to  Tepelene  with  a  handful  of  his  oompanions,  Veil  Bey  burned 
his  brothers  to  death  in  the  very  house  they  had  deprived  him 
of,  and  re-conquered  his  inheritanoe  amidst  its  ashes,  and  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  his  oppressors.  Being  equally  distinguished 
and  dreaded  for  this  exploit,  he  waa  appointed  the  Aga  of 
Tepelene,  when  he  married  Ghamoo,  the  daughter  of  a  Bey,  a 
woman  celebrated  for  beauty  and  energy  of  a  wild  and  antique 
east,  and  whose  veins,  it  is  said,  could  boast  a  few  diopa  of  the 
blood  of  Scanderbeg.  Ali,  and  a  daughter  named  Chauiitn, 
owed  their  existence  to  this  lady,  and  derived  fhnil  her  the 
energy,  the  passions,  and  the  ferocity  of  her  race. 

Veli  Bey  died  young;  and  Chameo,  still  in  the  flower  of 
her  age  and  her  beauty,  resolved  to  preserve  for  her  ohildiea 
by  intrigue,  by  love,  and  by  force  of  arms,  the  authority  wfaiok 
her  husband  had  acquired  over  Tepelene.  She  abandooed  the 
delicacy  of  female  retirement,  equipped  herself  in  warrior's  oqb- 
tume,  with  pistols,  yatagan,  and  sieLbre,  mounted  her  horse, 
captivated  by  her  courage,  her  charms,  and  her  love,  the  chiefisi 
of  the  lofty  Albanian  mountains,  formed  a  band  of  myrmidons, 
and  gave  battle  at  their  head  to  the  enemies  of  her  house  who 
contended  against  her  for  Tepelene.  Being  conquered,  made 
prisoner,  and  put  into  fetters  with  her  children,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Cardiki,  her  beauty  and  allurements  softened 
the  hearts  of  her  conquerors :  she  was  redeemed  -  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  Greek,  who  paid  her  ransom,  and  having  returned  to 
Tepelene,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  training  of  her  son,  young 
Ali,  for  war,  for  stratagem,  and  for  vengeance.  While  stOl  a 
mere  youth  he  practised  himself  with  his  companions  in  carrying 
o£f  flocks  and  surprising  villages.  His  mother  encouraged  him 
in  these  indications  of  ambition,  and  having  seen  him  retim 
one  day  without  either  spoils  or  arms,  from  one  of  those  expedi- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  forced  to  fly ;  ''Go,  cowHrd,"  Aa 
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■nd,  JireMiitiDg  him  with  a  difitafP,  "  go  and  spia  with  tha 
noniaii,  that  suits  joa  better  than  the  use  of  arms  I" 

xn. 

Ashamed  of  his  weakness.  All  fled  from  the  paternal  rool^ 
fomid  a  treasure  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  while  nddng  up 
the  ground  with  his  sabre,  enlisted  thirtf  paUktHrm  in  his  pay, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  eountrj.  Being  surprised  by  the  tvoopa 
of  Goaid,  Pacha  of  Albankt,  and  ccnnducted  to  Bent,  the 
fesidme  of  this  dignitary,  to  be  there  executed,  Cdvud  was 
tofto^ed  by  his  youth  and  countenance,  and  rest<Hred  him  to  hia 
mother.  Ali  thus  pardoned,  and  haring  returned  to  Tepaleney 
married  Emine  the  daughter  of  the  Praha  ci  Delvino,  an  alli- 
ance whidi  gratified  at  once  both  his  lore  and  his  ambition. 
Being  sure  ^--his  fiither-in-law,  he  secretly  induced  him  to 
&TOur  the  first  attempts  of  Greek  independaoce,  Inneiited  by 
Russia  in  1 790.  Becoming  the  victim  of  this  ambiguous  pdiej, 
the  unfortunate  Pacha  of  Delvino  was  strangled  at  Monaadr  by 
the  Turks.  Ali  gave  his  sister  Chainitsa  in  marriage  to  hk 
successor,  the  Padha  of  Argyro-Castro ;  but  bemg  speedily  dis* 
gusted  at  the  little  influence  he  could  exercise  orer  his  brother- 
in-law,  he  tried  to  prevail  on  his  sister  to  relieve  herself  from 
her  husband  by  poison,  that  she  might  marry  Soliman,  the 
Pacha's  young  brother,  whom  she  loved.  Chainitza  having  re- 
fused to  commit  this  crime,  Ali  induced  Soliman  to  shoot  his 
own  brother,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand  of  his  sister  over 
the  dead  l^dy  of  her  husband. 

A  short  time  after  this,  the  Porte  having  resolved  <m  the 
destruction  of  Selim,  Pacha  of  Delvino,  the  firiend  and  pro- 
tector of  young  Ali,  the  latter  insinuated  himself  more  and 
more  into  his  confidence,  invited  him  to  a  banquet  in  his  house, 
conceieded  some  assassins  in  a  clothes  press,  and  letting  fiedl  his 
cup  of  coflee  on  the  marble  floor  of  the  divan,  as  a  signal  to 
the  murderers,  his  friend  was  sacrificed  before  his  face,  he  sent 
his  head  to  Constantinople,  and  received  as  a  recompense,  the 
government  of  Thessaly  with  the  title  of  Pacha.*    Enriched  by 

^  *  This  functionary  apnean  to  baye  been  strangled  by  the  Turks,  a  iev 
linet  before.    JUquando  homit  dormiSmi  Hwmmm*  I — ^TransXiATOX. 
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his  exactions  in  tliis  government,  he  at  length  purchased  the 
title  of  Pacba  of  Janinu,  one  of  the  richest  and  meet  delicious 
yalleys  of  Epirus. 

XIII. 

Ali  continued  to  flatter  the  Greeks  by  affecting  a  predi- 
lection for  Christianity,  from  the  desire  that  arose  in  his  breast 
for  the  worship  of  his  forefathers.  He  called  them  to  his 
councils,  and  manceuvred  between  them  and  the  Ottomans  Jill 
he  became  necessary  to  both,  drinking  secretlj  ¥dth  the  Greeks 
to  the  health  of  the  Panagia^  or  Virgin  Mary.  His  adminis- 
tration being  at  once  able  and  mercenaiy,  he  amassed  immense 
treasures,  which  were  concealed  in  a  palace  built  upon  a  xock 
in  the  middle  of  tbe  Lake  of  Janina,  and  which  only  commu- 
nicated with  the  city  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  These  treasures 
enabled  him  to  enlist  troops,  with  whom  he  conquered  by  little 
and  little  the  neighbouring  territory,  under  pretence  of  putting 
down  there  the  rebels  to  the  power  of  the  Sultan.  In  one  of  these 
expeditions,  undertaken  to  revenge  the  captivity  of  his  mother, 
which  he  had  sworn  to  her  he  would  do,  he  caused  to  be  bumed 
at  a  slow  fire,  and  his  flesh  torn  to  pieces  with  red  hot  pincers, 
an  Epiroto  who  had  insulted  her  in  prison.  Finding  it  more 
advantageous  at  that  time  to  serve  the  Turks  than  the  Greeks, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Suliots,  who  had  revolted  at.  the 
instigation  of  Russia,  and  wrested  their  territory  from  them. 
He  had  already  thirty  thousand  Mahometans  under  his  orders* 
and  was  everywhere  known  by  the  title  of  the  lAon  of  Epirtu, 
The  French  Republic  being  mistress  of  Corfu,  sent  him  gene- 
rals and  ambassadors,  to  flatter  his  pride,  and  to  interest  him 
in  the  liberating  revolution  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Adriatic.  He 
received  them  with  policy,  lulled  them  with  hopes,  and  intoxi- 
cated them  with  the  delights  and  voluptuousness  of  Janina, 
the  garden  of  beautiful  tcomen.  He  even  allowed  the  songs  of 
the  Greek  poet  Rhigas,  the  modem  Tyrtceus  of  his  race,  to  be 
sung  in  his  palace ;  then  suddenly  changing  his  tone  and  his 
friends,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men  against 
Passavan  Oglou,  the  Pacha  of  Viddin,  whom  the  talenis  of 
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lUiiiW  ibd  iodjaeed  to  dflckre  te  Ilia  Gnds.  On 
l»  /aidiuu  he  uratted  tfaen  the  FtmoA  geooad  Rwc, 
bad  but  recently  been  nuprned,  tfarou^  In  iataKwmtiam, 
Ae  fiurest  maiden  of  £pini%  mid  eont  lini  m  §Bt»Bm  to  din 
mftm  in  tiie  Sewn  T< 


Eovtone  smiled  on  Imn  m  dl  direclioBS.    Hk  eldeift 

• 

MooUrtn;  ulio  ivae  chttj^ed  nilii  tiie  goweounent  dnriiijg  Ini 
dnenee,  hid  roaaed  las  anger  and  faia  aoBpidona.  Iijr  bia  Jain. 
fir  a  yonng  Greek  lady  of  Janina ;  but  AH  nmofed  Um  fiM- 
ber,  nnder  pretenoe  of  bis  eommanding  an  expedition  mta 
TbniWjTj  Tben  entering  iSbe  home  of  Ida  aonla  nuatnai^ 
Eqihniayne,  byni^it^beoreririidmedhervitli  tenor,  had  her 
oondoBled  in  fetters  ii^  the  dungeons  d  hb  aen^&i,  togedier 
tridi  fifteen  yoong  guls  of  the  princ^al  fiuniEea  of  the  ci^, 
aocoaed  of  criminal  interooorse  widi  Ma  dnldren*  and  the  next 
day  drowned  them  all  in  the  lake.  The  blood  of  iSbe  Gteeks 
was  ahed  abondandy  thrcMi^ioot  lus  pnmnoes :  lus  tnfe  E^nun^ 
having  thrown  heiself  at  bis  feet  to  implore  his  pardon  finr  the 
iniiacent  Christians,  he  loaded  her  with  reproaches,  and  firing 
his  pistol  over  her  head  against  the  wall,  he  strack  soeh  terror 
into  her  that  she  died  during  the  night  On  this  occasion, 
howerer,  he  bewailed  the  consequences  of  his  fiuy,  and  noTor 
pardoned  himself  for  baring  murdered  the  mother  of  his  diil- 
dren,  and  the  first  author  of  bis  £;>rtune. 

XV. 

Adroitly  balancing  his  soppcnrt,  sometimes  siding  with  Uie 
Divan,  and  sometimes  with  the  Janissaries,  during  the  long 
struggle  between  these  rebels  and  the  sultans,  he  adTanced  to 
the  gates  of  Adrianople  with  eighty  thousand  men.  Bdng 
dreaded  by  both  parties,  and  equally  dreading  them  himself, 
he  neTor  mitered  Constantinople,  but  declaring  himself  there 
eTeiy  day  to  be  a  fEuthfiil  supporter  of  the  throne,  he  fortiBed 
his  capital,  and  from  thence  reigned  over  Greece,  which  hj 
turns  he  caressed  and  decimated.     At  the  slightest  sign  ficom 
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him,  those  chiefs  of  the  Peloponnesus,  who  appeared  to  be 
too  popular,  were  sure  to  fall  under  the  balls  or  the  yatagans 
of  his  Amauts. 

Being  struck  with  admiration,  on  the  burning  of  a  Greek 
Tillage,  at  the  beauty  of  a  child  twelve  years  old,  named  Vasiliki, 
who  supplicated  him  to  spare  her  family,  he  raised  her  from 
her  knees,  took  her  with  him  to  Janina,  had  her  brought  up  in 
his  harem,  and  married  her. 

He  was  at  this  time  upwards  of  sixty,  and  at  the  summit  of 
bis  fortune ;  a  portion  of  his  treasures  being  skilfully  and 
secretly  distributed  at  Constantinople,  by  those  ietgents  whom 
the  pachas  employ  at  the  court,  preserved  for  him  the  favoar 
of  the  vizirs  and  siiltans.  His  two  sons  Veli  and  Moukhtar, 
were  investsd  with  secondaiy  governments  in  the  Morea,  and 
in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  The  whole  Peloponnesus  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  family,  whose  intrepid,  absolute,  and  mysteiioas 
chief  made  its  two  races  hope  and  tremble  by  turns,  from  the 
summit  of  his  mountain  fortresses,  while  negociating  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Adriatic,  with  the  French  or  the  Engtish, 
borrowing  from  all  in  turn  the  means  of  acting  against  all. 

Meanwhile  Sultan  Mahmoud,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
extirpating  this  supporter  of  the  insurrection  which  eveiy 
rumour  led  him  to  anticipate  amongst  his  Greek  subjects,  had 
decided  with  his  well-known  eneigy  on  open  war  with  AH 
Pacha,  less  ruinous  to  his  empire,  in  his  opinion,  than  those 
ambiguous  schemes  which  allowed  rebellion  to  increase.  His 
armies,  conducted  by  the  most  devoted  and  warlike  of  lus 
pachas,  had  been,  for  the  last  two  years,  surrounding  Ali  Pacha 
in  his  mountains,  constantly  contracting  the  circle  of  towns  and 
fortresses  within  which  he  was  cooped  up.  But  Ali,  secnie 
amidst  his  lakes,  his  defiles,  and  his  ramparts,  affected,  even 
while  fighting  against  his  master,  the  respect  of  a  faithfiol  and 
forgotten  slave,  sometimes  a  conqueror,  sometimes  conquered, 
constantly  lulling  and  corrupting  the  vizirs  and  pachas  who 
were  opposed  to  him.  The  Greeks,  uncertain  as  to  the  pan 
that  would  ultimately  be  taken  by  this  arbiter  of  their  libertieJ, 
saw  in  him  sometimes  the  exterminator,  and  at  others,  the 
Maccabeus  of  their  race. 


3ET1. 

Ths^  firr**""*"""*-  jboL  ^is  -BmasBZieB  of  Ipsiknti,  Ixd 
m  OK  Z^aunmniBBB  "ibf  impolsie  and  the  lanffnifs 
Jor  jadgprniBniiBh  -rfliiyMTum,  &  o&ifif  of  "^le  £x8i  tthoniw 
iiMMUMiiiiii  ^van-  £ir  Arwoml  yons  but  lad  a  ncmd  liftt 
m  Ae  yhui  if  IJeaoBL  -vohr  lime  joid  ckD^  kul  onH  Mrvni 
to  i^oi  im  wnrnmn  sod  -v^uar  iodifir,  Inodmnu  «nd  n» 
ktioai*  IhI  ynriBtiBn  amicr  ibe  TxnidBBh  swonL  luul  i^jjMB 

3iir  qnninnirt..  and  i^cagmaMl  liis  iNndft  <if 

ilw  Arohbiibop  of  PairMk 
r,  luid  oonvoked  a  mMting  iu  ib4» 
d  Mtmtn  Eajmunhsm  of  all  die  beads  aH  thtf  d«i|{7« 
to  eoneot  viik  item  -die  insEDZTBCtaan  of  all  their  chorc^hM  ;  Im 
had  ananaoDed  like  Oirwaaana  to  separaie  th«ii»elTM  f^v  ever 
firom  the  w***^*^  and  lo  retire  inth  their  priesui,  their  wiv«a« 
and  their  chaldrea  mSD  tba  mountaina,  to  cnigamae  there  a 
gacred  mr,  and  to  rash  doim  from  thenoe  upcm  the  Ottomiwa^ 
At  has  Toiee,  tiie  towns  and  villages  were  deserted,  aud  the 
Tariffi,  astonished  at  their  solitude,  made  some  assaulu  tm 
those  crowds  oi  men  whom  thej  thought  thej  ooiild  eaaiily 
bring  back  to  slarery,  but  thej  were  beaten  Wk  everywhere 
from  the  mountains,  and  soon  after  driven  from  the  towita 
even,  where  they  were  so  recently  the  lords  and  maatera. 

Macedonia,  Thessalj,  Epirus,  Acamania,  Eiolia,  Pelopon- 
nesus, Eubcea,  and  the  Archipelago  had  bectime  one  va«t  battle- 
field, by  sea  and  land,  which  devoured  by  turns  both  the  tyranU 
and  the  slaves.  Ali  Pacha,  who  was  delighted  to  create  ene- 
mies for  his  foes,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Suliota 
whom  he  had  formerly  expelled  from  their  country,  and  roaltired 
to  them  their  territory  and  their  fortresscH,  witli  aruUery  and 
ammunition,  to  make  allies  for  himself  against  the  Turku. 
On  the  approach  of  the  peasants,  descending  in  uiyriadu  from 
the  mountains,  under  the  guidance  of  their  pricHts  and  fbief- 
tains,  all  the  tovms  rising  in  revolt  and  attacking  the  Turku, 
had  driven  them  into  the  forts,  whence  the  Turki*  bouilwirded 
and  aet  fire  to  the  haildingB.    The  crimes  and  luaiMMAraa  of 
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liberty  equalled  those  of  tyranny.  The  Peloponnesos  iras 
one  scene  of  fire  and  blood,  under  the  Cross  as  well  as  under 
the  Crescent ;  three  ages  of  rigid  slavery  taking  yengeanoe  <m 
three  ages  of  oppression.  Europe  shuddered  with  horror  at  the 
narrative  of  Uiese  flames  and  massacres.  Two  races,  two 
nations,  and  two  religions  were  struggling  with  eaeh  othen 
body  to  body,  upon  the  same  soil,  from  the  sea  and  the  itkndi 
to  the  summits  of  Pindns  and  of  Thessaly.  Patns  and  Mis80> 
longhi  were  buried  in  ruins.  The  p<^Nilar  hymn  of  insuiw 
rection  and  despair,  that  Mar9eiUaiu  of  the  Gross,  written  by 
the  Thessalian  Rhigas,  resounded  upon  all  the  mountains  with 
the  sacred  psalms  of  the  Hellenic  clergy. 

"  How  long  shall  we  live  in  exile  amongst  the  rodn  and 
mountains,  wandering  in  the  forests,  hiding  in  the  oavams  of 
the  earth? 

"  Let  us  rise,  and  if  we  must  die,  let  oar  ooontiy  peziih 
with  us! 

*'  Let  us  rise  1  The  law  of  God,  sacred  equality  amongrt 
his  creatures,  this  is  our  cause,  and  here  are  oar  ehiefii !  Let 
as  swear  upon  the  Cross  to  break  the  yoke  beneath  whioh  our 
heads  are  bent ! 

*'  Souliots,  and  Spartiates !  rush  from  your  dens,  leopards 
of  the  mountains  !  Eagles  of  Olympus !  Vnltares  of  Agiapha  I 
Christians  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  bold  Macedonians  to 
arms !     Let  your  blood  course  like  fliame  through  yoor  Teins  I 

'*  Dolphins  of  the  seas!  Halcyons  of  Hydra,  of  Psara,  of  the 
Cyclades !  can  you  hear  amidst  your  waves  the  voioe  of  yoor 
country  ?  Launch  your  ships,  seize  the  thundezMt,  baxn»  even 
to  the  root,  the  tree  of  tyranny,  unfurl  your  flags,  and  let  the  Cross 
triumphant  become  the  standard  of  victory  and  of  freedom! " 

Under  the  inspiration  of  this  song  of  the  national  poet, 
the  Turks  driven  from  the  high  land  of  the  interior;  shot 
themselves  up  in  their  last  remaining  towns  on  the  sea  coast, 
the  ramparts  of  which  assured  them  of  an  asylum,  Tripolitsa, 
Monembasia,  Coron,  Modon,  and  Navarino.  Bixdiarest,  the 
capital  of  WaUachia,  fell  under  the  power  of  Vladimiresko,  the 
tribune  of  a  Christian  democrat^,  sopported  by  a  handful  sf 
Albanians.     Ipsilanti  wavering,  temporising,  and  iiiiusulut^ 


IK  fUNCS.  Ml 


MgOCMtMSS  with  Ul«  lUWMIM*  AvttI 

tiyiliiBTBj  and  assistuice.     Ikittf  ti  l^ih 
Inr  t^  TaHs,  mooTtnd  iitum  tk^ir  flrvi 

Ij  bis  oolmtiyiiMii  of  ovorw««utu| 


ui  their  caoM  bj  Autiri*  Mid  IluMtA» 
pBiknli,  did  not  damp  tho  doipomU  vilouif 
die  Gieeb  «f  tb«  Pek^onnesua  and  tho  iskiidi.  In 
MoLdATk  it  1988  policy,  liberalimn,  i»d  mMiitm 
»  ^ecttktive  revolutionintii ;  but  in  Um 
Iforaft.  m  the  somtuns,  and  in  the  ialaodt,  it  wan  taWij^imt 
,  and  tunatiriain,  which  roused  the  f>ooplei  U10  gen 
die  loaL  llMie  ivas  no  repose  for  aucb  an  insurreoUati 
ktt  in  Tietoiy  or  death. 

XYIL 

But  this  ftmaticiflm  of  religion,  of  race  and  of  wmuiryf  wa# 
no  kaa  ardent  in  the  breasts  of  the  Ottomatis.  For  tboiii  ii 
ma  a  second  conquest  to  be  made,  island  by  island,  arid  villaKO 
by  Tillage,  of  the  land  conquered  by  their  aiicoHloTM,  and  <;f  tho 
sovereignty  of  Islam.  The  Sultan,  while  supprovsinf^  robolli^yn, 
irould  have  wished  to  preserve  the  rebellious  |K;ptilation  (wm 
ruin  and  fiom  death,  for  the  destruction  of  nix  miUUjtm  (/f 
Greeks,  bis  riches  and  his  strength,  would  bo  suicifial  fnr  tb« 
Porte.  But  the  people  and  tlie  JanissarieN,  irmnhlitm  and 
irritated,  saw  no  safety  but  in  the  extermination  of  tbo  (Jbris- 
tians,  and  demanded  from  the  govemmijut  cxfMy'utions  and 
barbarities  in  proportion  to  the  extremity  of  their  terror. 
Constantinople  was  decimated  by  executions.  The  JaniMaries 
akoghtered  instead  of  fighting,  while  their  ferocity  wsm  in- 
flamed by  the  panic  of  the  MussuloMins.  Nothing  was  talknd 
of  in  the  capital  but  a  universal  conspiracy  of  tbo  Christians 
to  annihilate  the  Turks :  fear  kept  up  the  df;iiriuru,  and  da- 
Imum  urged  on  to  crime.  Wallachians  and  Moldavians,  of  the 
gneat  fsmiliee  established  at  Ck>nstantinople,  were  )>cheadedf 
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on  the  pretext  of  complicity  with  their  co-religionists.  The 
Greek  Christians,  giving  up  their  hooses  and  their  proper^, 
emigrated  to  Odessa :  those  who  could  not  fly  were  compelled 
to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  in  the  dread  of  exciting 
by  their  costume  the  fury  of  the  people.  Those  who  inhabited 
Bi:yuk-D6r^,  a  small  town  on  the  Bosphorus,  a  few  leagues 
from  the  capital,  were  massacred  by  the  troops  sent  to  Wal- 
lachia  against  Ipsilanti,  who  were  determined  to  leave  no 
enemies  behind  them.  It  was  renewing  at  Constantinople  the 
Parisian  massacres  of  '9d,  under  the  same  delirium  of  fear 
and  vengeance ;  both  climates  producing  similar  crimes* 

The  populace  of  the  capital  butchered  all  the  Christians 
they  found  in  the  caiques,  boats  which  carry  from  shore  to 
shore  the  traders  of  both  populations  united  within  the  same 
walls.     Order  could  not  be  re-established  by  the  government, 
but  by  giving  up  to  the  swords  of  the  Janissaries  three  hnndred 
victims,  suspected  or  innocent,  of  the  principal  Greek  families 
of  the  city.     The  Dervishes,  those  prophets  of  the  populace, 
predicted  the  approaching  extermination  of  the  Mussulmans 
by  the  infidels.     The  Divan  ordered  the  execution  of  Prince 
Morouzi,  dragoman  of  the  minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  aooosed 
of  having  received  a  letter  from  Ipsilanti ;  and  his  bead  was 
struck  ofiP  in  the  presence  of  the  Siiltan,    The  Greek  patnaixsh 
Gregoire,  an  old  man  of   eighty-four,  was  seized  on  Easter 
Sunday,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  as  he  came  down  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  and  hanged  at  the  door  of  his  cathedral.    All  the 
heads  of  the  Greek  clergy  of  the  capital,  dragged  on  the  same 
night  from  their  altars,  were  slaughtered  on  the  steps  of  their 
churches ;    and  Janissaries,  stationed  near  the  heap  of  their 
dead  bodies,  prevented  the  Christians  from  rendering  funend 
rites  to  their  martyrs.     Their  bodies,  after  being  suspended 
for  three  days  on  gibbets,  were  delivered  to  hordes  of  fioniah- 
ing  Jews  who  threw  them  into  the  sea,  but  they  were  •ftB^ 
wards  cast  ashore   on  the  quays,   from  the  waters  of  the 
Bosphorus.     The  families  of  the  murdered  persons,  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  those  who  were  proscribed,  were  sold 
by  auction  in  the  bazaars.    A  general  massacre  of  the  Greek! 
was  even  deliberated  on  in  the  Divan,  but  the  Sultan  refiise^ 
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W^" 


t»  i*»  ni^iNBiMed  ta  gnnd  Yinr.  te 

iathai7«s«f  tha  CiiriMini  powats  fivB  all 
tbDcitiea.  Ssvpa  Mkid  «■  and  daUmd.  iMt  ao  , 
fBt  opealj  imdarfook  t&o  canaa  of  Chriatiaiiitj,  miti;^  m  it 
aaa inditiMit of  nbaDioo  In  the  £m|Mre.  Mahmoud  haTiog 
equipped  Ida  fleet»  and  fjtnn  tfao  oommand  of  it  to  bk  giaod 
Adnuaal  Kaim  All,  Aa  aoB  af  ar  anUar  af  TraUnxMl,  dMigad 
Mnt  *  Ma^  ftadb  ffta  fliftai  ^  lft#  PafagniMMaif.  anrf  1^  Ami  liia 


xvnL 

To  die  maaaarrpB  of  GonafeuMiple,  to  tiie  Uireata  af  dia^ 
amumient,  and  to  llie  departara  cf  Uia  TMdah  flaat»  tte 
idanda  of  ilie  Aidiipdaago  had  leapaiidad  bf  s  genanl  ofu^* 
■ent  of  iSbe  numerpoa  Tteaaela  nKth  wlndi  the  aeaa  nora  eovafed 
bj  their  eommene.  Hjdn,  the  poomt  in  ila  aoH,  bqt  die 
moat  flomiafaiiig  in  its  tnffieaadita  wealth  of  all  the  laknda, 
had  created  \j  har  own  effinrta,  and  bj  the  gratoitoua  gifta  of 
her  citizena,  a  fleet  capable  of  repulabig  that  of  the  Empiie; 
**HjdT&  has  no  fields,**  sang  the  sailors,  **  bat  with  her  idnpa 
she  plooghs  the  main.  The  waves  are  her  farrows,  and  seamen 
are  her  laboorers ;  with  her  rapid  sails  she  reaps  the  com  of 
Egypt,  and  gathers  in  her  harvest  of  silk  in  Provence  and  her 
vinti^  on  the  hills  of  Greecei.** 

TombaaiB,  an  intrepid  seaman,  commanding  the  TT^emii' 
tocUi,  had  been  appointed  grand  admiral  of  the  insargenta ; 
tnd  the  fleet  of  Psara  was  joined  to  that  of  Tombasis,  Thej 
deared  the  sea  of  all  single  Tarkish  vessels  of  war,  and  imi« 
tating  the  atrocities  of  the  Ottomans,  they  slaughtered,  drowned, 
or  sold  by  auction  as  slaves  the  Turkish  prisoners,  or  pilgrims, 
captured  in  those  vessels.  They  summoned  together  the 
opulent  and  populous  Island  of  Ohio  to  declare  itself  tot 
their^common  country ;  but  Ohio,  enervated  by  its  prosperity, 
tnd  exposed  by  its  situation  to  the  first  vengeance  of  the 
Turks,  refused  to  join  the  league,  and  sent  a  deputation  of  its 
old  men  to  solicit  firom  the  Divan  troops  t9  defend  it  againat 
its  countrymen ;  but  the  Divan  kept  them  aa  hoatagea,  and 
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punished  them  for  their  fidehty  to  tyranny.  Naxos,  Andioe^ 
Faroe,  Myoone,  and  almost  all  the  islands  responded  to  the  call 
of  Psara  and  Hydra,  and  sacrificed  the  Ottomans, 

XIX. 

During  these  hattles,  and  mutual  massacres,  in  all  the 
waters,  and  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean  sea,  Kourohid  Pacha, 
at  the  head  of  the  Ottoman  army  of  Epirus,  blockaded  Ali 
Pacha  in  his  capital  with  one  half  of  his  troops,  while  with  the 
other  he  combatted  the  insurrection  in  the  Peloponnesus.  In 
a  desperate  assault  old  Ali  Pacha,  who  was  carried  in  a  litter 
to  the  breach  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  repulsed  theassailants 
and  sent  back  the  prisoners  he  made  on  the  occasion.  "  The 
bear  of  the  Pindus  is  still  alive,"  Ali  ,wrote  to  Kourohid, 
"  you  can  send  and  bury  your  dead.  I  shall  alfrays  act  in  the 
same  manner  when  you  fight  me  fairly ;  but  two  men  alone  are 
destroying  all  Turkey ;  we  only  court  our  own  ruin  I" , 

Ali  being  sure  of  the  ineormptible  fidelity  of  his  troops,  and 
the  solidity  of  his  ramparts,  seemed  to  contemplate  with  stoical 
indiJSerence  the  war  which  was  devouring  the  two  populations 
without  touching  himself,  and  to  await  the  triumph  of  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  before  he  should  declare  himself.     His 
sister  Chainitza,  had  just  died,  and  the  beautiful  young  Greek 
Vasiliki,  now  all  powerful  over  his  heart,  consoled  him  imder 
the  attacks  of  age  and  tyranny  by  that  love  which,  like  heroism, 
bids  defiance  to  time  in  the  powerful  races  of  the  East.     He 
was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  abandon  his  capital  and  his 
fortified  palace,  before  the  repeated  assaults,  and  the  increasing 
forces  of  the  Ottomans,  and  to  retire  to  his  castle  in  the  Lake  of 
Janina.     There,  surrounded  by  an  impregnable  girdle  of  waves, 
of  ramparts,  and  of  cannon,  lodged  in  a  casemate  under  shelter 
from  the  bombs,  with  his  feet  upon  his  treasures,  piled  up  in 
the  caverns  of  his  palace,  attended  by  faithful  slaves,  defipnded 
by  devoted  mercenaries,  beloved  by  an  affectionate  and  virtuous 
woman,  and  determined  to  brave  death  rather  than  succumb  to 
fortune,  he  looked  calmly  on  his  city  and  his  provinces  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  thinking  himself  certain  to  re-conquer 
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nted  itself  from  goyeraments  still  neotnl  and  iindedded,  to 
furnish  the  Greeks  with  encouragement,  mone^,  ammunition, 
arms,  and  auxiliaries.  Greek  committees  were  formed  in 
all  the  capitals,  which  Toted  subsidies,  equipped  yessels^  oom- 
missioned  officers,  recruited  soldiers,  published  journals,  pro- 
nounced speeches,  wrote  poems,  and  multiplied,  eren  amongst 
the  lowest  classes,  legends  in  f&Tour  of  the  popular  cause.  The 
whole  world  of  literature,  that  spontaneous  and  irresistible  ex- 
pression of  the  unreflecting  and  disinterested  generosily  of  the 
heart  of  nations,  belonged,  through  a  sort  of  traditional^  filial 
love  for  those  fathers  of  human  thought,  to  the  side  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Homer,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  Plato.  Prirate  indi- 
viduals, such  as  M.  Ejnard  of  Geneva,  proud  of  pouring  their 
wealth  into  the  cradle  of  a  still  indigent  people,  and  of  immo^ 
talising  their  names  in  founding  the  liberty  of  a  nation,  lent 
milhons  to  the  liberating  government.  The  bold  adventorers 
of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  England,  weaiy  of  that  conti- 
nental idleness  which  afforded  no  prospect  for  tbuur  arms,  their 
glory,  and  their  military  fortune,  such  as  General  Fabvier, 
hastened  in  merchant  vessels  to  the  coast  of  the  Moiea,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  wandering  life  of  the  Mainotes  and 
the  Palikaries,  to  teach  the  tactics  and  discipline  of  war  to  the 
Grecian  herdsmen.  The  greatest  of  modem  poets.  Lord 
Byron,  feeling  a  heart  within  his  breast  as  heroic  as  his  imagi 
nation,  tore  himself,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  his  glory,  frm, 
the  delights  and  luxuries  of  Italy,  and  from  the  arms  of  an 
adored  woman,  to  consecrate  his  name,  his  arm,  his  fortune,  and 
his  life  to  the  disinterested  cause  of  Greece.  He  equipped  a 
vessel,  enlisted  troops,  contributed  loans  to  the  insurreii^ioDal 
treasury,  took  post  in  the  town  that  was  nearest  the  danger,  in- 
structed himself  in  the  art  of  war,  and  went  forward  to  die  for 
the  glorious  past  and  for  the  doubtful  future  of  a  people  who 
did  not  even  know  his  name. 

Finally,  the  parliamentary  oppositions  which  in  constitu- 
tional countries  adopt  causes,  not  because  they  are  just,  hot 
because  they  are  popular  and  hostile  to  their  respective  goverih 
ments,  made  eveiy  tribune  resound  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
Greeks,  with  imprecations  against  the  Ottomans,  with  coocsflipt 
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for  the  apathy  of  those  governments  which  abandoned  Christian 
noea  to  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  Mussulmans.  Those  -same 
men,  who  had  repulsed  with  such  stem  eloquence  the  doctrine 
«f  oounteF-revolutionary  intervention  in  Spain,  justified  with 
the  same  voice  the  revolutionary  intervention  in  the  Morea, 
and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  who  himself  had  accomplished  the 
Spanish  intervention,  being  now  out  of  the  ministry,  and  look 
ing  on  all  sides  for  grievances  against  M.  de  Vill^le,  brought 
£Drward  motions  in  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  for 
interrraition  in  the  a&irs  of  Greece. 


XXI. 

Bat  France  had  already  d^lared  herself  before  her  govern- 
ment  The  first  of  her  soldiers  who  adventured  his  name, 
his  military  science,  and  his  blood  amongst  the  insurgents  of 
Acbaia,  was  General  Fabvier.  This  ofiGicer,  who  had  but  just 
escaped  from  the  insurrectional  attempt  in  which  he  had  failed, 
at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  French  emigrants  upon  the  Bidassao, 
had  gone  to  Greece.  His  genius,  restless  and  adventurous, 
ui^ed  him  to  search  everywhere  for  service,  danger,  and  glory ; 
his  hatred  of  the  Bourbons  driving  him  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  his  early  years  Fabvier  had  accompanied  our  ambassador 
to  Persia,  where,  having  become  a  favourite  with  the  Shah,  and 
the  instructor  of  his  troops,  he  had  resided  for  several  years  in 
the  capital.  Being  still  remembered  at  Ispahan,  he  resolved  to 
go  and  seek  there  the  hospitality  and  favour  which  he  had 
received  at  the  court  of  Iran.  The  vessel  in  which  he  was 
proceeding  to  Constantinople  having  touched  at  the  Morea, 
Fabvier,  seduced  by  the  actual  appearance  of  war,  and  by  the 
admiration  inspired  by  the  exploits  of  these  poor  shepherds  of 
Achaia,  had  given  up  the  idea  of  Persia,  and  devoted  himself, 
!nthout  rank  or  pay,  to  the  cause  of  the  weakest.  He  followed 
these  peasants  into  their  mountains,  and  taught  them  discipline 
and  tactics.  This  was  at  the  period  when  the  Sultan  Mahmoud 
had  summoned  to  the  assistance  of  Islam  in  danger,  the  somi- 
independent  Pacha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  whoae  sooi 
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Pacha,  had  landed  in  the  Morea  with  an  Egyptian  amqr.  and 
re-conquered,  amidst  fire  and  slaughter,  the  whole  of  the 
Morea  for  the  Sultan.     Napoli  di  Romania  alone,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Argos,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  of  Nauplia,  still  preserved  a  city  and  a  seat  of 
government  for  the  cause  of  Hellenic  independence.    Fabvier 
defended  this  place  with  a  handful  of  heroes,  and  after  be  bad 
disciplined  them  gained  some  yictories  under  the  walk  of 
Argos.     From  thence  proceeding  to  Athens,  he  mingled  his 
blood  at  Platea  and  at  Marathon  with  that  of  the  descendants 
of  Epaminondos.     Having  been  sent  to  France  by  his  com- 
panions  in  arms,  to  solicit  aid  from  the  French  government,  in 
the  name  of  their  common  religion,  and  of  humanity,  rather 
than  of  policy,  Fabvier  saw  his  country  once  more.    The  old 
and  natural  idliance  between  France  and  the  sultans,  the 
provident  policy  which  forbade  the  Bourbons  to  ruin  themselves 
in  the  fall  of  Coustantinople,  the  only  rampart  which  goaxded 
the  Mediterranean  and  eastern  Europe  from  the  norihem 
inundation  ;  finally,  the  danger  of  giving  the  cabinet  of  Peters- 
burg an  ally,  sold  beforehand  to  all  its  ambitious  views,  in  s 
Grecian  kingdom  or  republic,  vainly  protested  in  the  councils 
of  cold  diplomacy ;  public  feeling  had  already  carried  the  point 
against  all  human  prudence.     M.  de  Vill^le,  seeing  the  im^ 
possibility  of  resisting  so  general  an  impulse  of  the  feelings  of 
Europe,  forgot  the  fiaults  committed  by  Fabvier  against  tfas 
Bourbons ;  he  loaded  the  negodator  of  Greece  wi&  compli- 
ments on  his  personal  devotion  to  the  cause  of  that  oountrf* 
and  gave  him  a  glimpse,  if  not  of  an  armed  concurrence  in  the 
independence  of  Greece,  at  least  of  an  efiectual  interpositioa  on 
the  part  of  France,  between  the  victims  and  their  executioQeis. 

xxn. 

But  the  independence  of  Greece  had  already  received  in 
Epirus  the  must  terrible  and  unexpected  blow.  The  tyrant  of 
Janina,  who  for  three  years  had,  by  his  balancing  policy,  sus- 
pended the  decisive  irruption  of  the  Ottoman  troops  into 
tta  Morsa,  was  drawing  towards  the  dose  of  hiacaiMr. 
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Utj  xatified  to  AH,  and  of  reeeiTiDg  his  snbmisiion  to  the 
Saltan,  their  supreme  master,  req[iiiied  Ali  to  come  out  of  the 
impregnable  castle  of  Janina,  and  to  go  to  an  islaod  in  the 
hkob  iriior«  ho  had  a  oooalvj  howa^  ksa  iliMowiU%  «i^  kii 
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fortified,  where  the  interview  could  take  place  with  equal  foroea 
on  both  sides.  AH  Pacha  had  the  impradenoe  to  consent  to 
this ;  but  on  quitting  his  chateau,  he  left  within  its  walla  a 
pledge  of  his  sidety  or  of  his  Tengeance.  One  of  his  Albanian 
myrmidons,  named  Fethim,  a  young  man  bound  by  oatha  the 
most  dreadful  amongst  a  race  where  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
is  most  sacred,  kept  wateh,  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand, 
at  the  door  of  a  magazine  filled  with  two  hundred  tti^iawmd 
quintals  of  powder,  upon  which  were  piled  all  the  traaaorea  of 
the  Pacha;  and  the  explosion  of  which,  thus  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  this  young  fanatical  slave,  would,  at  the  first  aignal« 
have  blown  to  atoms  the  riches  of  Ali,  his  harem,  the  city  of 
Janina,  and  the  Turkish  army,  which  might  attempt  to  oooapy 
the  castle  in  his  absence. 

XXIII. 

Thus  guaranteed  against  all  surprise,  the  Pacha  went,  with  his 
young  wife  Vasiliki,  some  slaves,  and  a  few  of  his  most  intrepid 
Albanians,  to  the  island  in  the  lake  fixed  on  for  the  interriiw 
and  negociatiotts.  He  established  himself  there  in  a  pleasure 
kiosque,  which  was  only  defended  by  the  lake  and  some  pali- 
sades ;  he  had  arms  and  ammunition  brought  thither,  and  awaited, 
only  half  satisfied  of  his  safety,  the  visit  of  Kouxchid,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  treaty,  which  he  was  told  had  anived  horn 
Constantinople  in  the  Turkish  camp.  Kouroliid  a£Eected  an 
illness  which  kept  him  confined  to  his  tent,  and  consumed  the 
time  in  messages  and  temporising,  which  afforded  him  GpfCft- 
tunitios  of  corrupting  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of  Janina,'  tfaos 
left  to  their  own  discretion.  But  this  was  not  enough  so  long 
OS  the  lighthouse  of  the  castle,  near  which  the  slave  Fitbim 
kept  watch,  should  continue  unextinguished,  and  threatening 
to  blow  into  the  air  the  assailants  of  the  fortress. 

But  stratagem  effected  what  power  could  not  accomplish. 
Kourchid  and  his  generals  swore  upon  the  Koran  to  Ali,  that 
the  firman  of  his  pardon  from  the  Grand  Signore  was  in  their 
hands ;  but  that  before  they  could  place  it  in  his,  the  honour  of 
Ijhflir  oommcHi  sovereign  reqnized  that  this  firman»  the  spoi^ 
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t»  be  A  uimniiiiTii  to  fon-,  end  Oiftt  Iha  fire  in  iIm  liglM* 
^cUdb  ^iM  cnBfided  to  FMiim,  end  nw  bmntng  «ft  Um 
f  Ae  porwder  magiDBe,  tiioiili  be  exdngttitlied.     FW 
te  finC;  toDe  A£  sn^^ectai  tlie  snare  into  which  he  wen  intlini^ 
tni  vBder  |»pI«m»  thet  hb  sbiTe  F^Uum  woald  obey  noihiitg 
bit  1»  TQicse,  lie  adoed  to  go  back  to  the  ctslle»  to  give  him  hk 
oricB  peraonallj  in  bis  fortnes.     It  nvs  now,  however,  too 
kte,  far  die  TrnkiBh  bufa  had  alreedj  cut  off  the  eommtttti* 
citfioB  between  tlie  shcse  and  the  island.    The  Pacha,  thiaa 
eoDpeDed  to  eonfide  in  the  honoor  of  his  enemies,  finished  bjr 
giving  to  liie  offioera  of  Koorehid  a  ring  which  he  wore  SttS* 
pended  frmn  his  neck,  and  which  vias  the  signal  between  hint 
and  Fethim  for  the  blind  obedience  of  the  latter.     The  ott* 
osFB  of  EooFchid,  when  masters  of  this  talisman,  regatned  the 
shore,  entered  the  castle,  and  showed  it  to  the  slave ;  upon 
which  the  joong  fimadc  recognised  his  master's  signet-ritig* 
bowed  Ins  head  in  token  of  respect,  and  instantly  extinguish^ 
the  ligfathoose  fire.      When  the  Turks  saw  him  disarmed  to 
the  very  last  spark,  they  despatched  him  with  their  poniards, 
and  left  his  dead  body  at  the  door  of  the  magazine.     No  indi- 
cation of  this  occurrence  appeared  from  the  walls  of  the  oastle ; 
and  Ali,  still  confiding,  gazed  tranquilly  from  the  windows  of 
his  divan  upon  the  waves  of  the  lake,  which  were  soon  to  bring 
him  the  boats  of  Kourchid  and  the  pardon  of  the  Bultan. 

XXIV. 

These  did  not  make  their  appearance  till  the  middle  of  the 
day.  They  were  filled  with  the  principal  officers  of  Kourchid, 
who  landed  with  every  mark  of  respect,  though  all  were  fully 
anned,  on  the  beach  from  which  arose  the  kiosk  of  Ali. 

The  Pacha  awaited  them,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of  his 
most  determined  followers,  upon  a  boarded  platform,  supported 
on  short  wooden  pillars,  which  projected,  in  the  oriental  style 
of  architecture,  in  front  of  the  kiosk,  in  the  rear  of  which  were 
the  residence  and  the  harem  of  the  Vizir.  Hassan  Pacha,  r)Tfior 
Briones,  and  Mehemet  Selictar,  sword-bearer  of  Konrchid,  and 
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ft  groap  of  his  principal  officers,  were  the  only  ones  that  landed, 
and  with  a  sombre  expression  of  countenance  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  platform.      Not  perceiving  Kourchid  amongst 
them,  and  suspecting,  from  the  gloomy  looks  and  arms  of  his 
officers,  that  they  were  the  bearers  of  treachery  and  death, 
instead  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  pardon,  Ali  rose  up,  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  girdle,  and  addressing  Hassan  Pacha  in  a  voice 
of  thunder :  "  Stop ! "  he  cried,  **  what  do  you  bring  me?** 
**  The  order  of  the  Sultan,"  replied  Hassan.     "  Do  you  recog- 
nise these  august  characters?*'     Then  displaying  before  hk 
eyes  the  golden   letters  which  decorate  the  finnans  of  the 
Grand  Signore  :  *'  Resign  yourself  to  destiny,*'  he  said ;  **  make 
your  ablutions,  invoke  Allah  and  the  prophet  1     The  Sultan 
demands  your  head !  '*     *'  My  head,"  replied  Ali,  "  is  not  given 
up  so  easily !  *'  and  without  waiting  for  Hassan's  reply  he  fired 
and  stretched  him  at  his  feet,  with  a  ball  through  the  thigh ; 
with  a  second  pistol  he  killed  the  chief  of  Eourchid*s  sta£ 
His  officers,  and  at  their  head  Constantino  Botzaris,  the 
Suliot  chief,  who  was  a  hostage  in  his  palace  and  devoted  to 
his  cause  from  gratitude,  followed  his  example,  and  firing  into 
the  group  of  Ottomans  who  were  ascending  to  the  platform, 
covered  the  steps  with  their  dead  and  wounded  bodies.     But 
Ali  himself  was  struck  with  a  ball  in  the  side,  and  diavring  his 
hand  all  covered  with  blood  from  under  his  pelisse,  he  showed 
it  to  Botzaris,  exclaiming,  "  Bim  and  kill  VasiUki,  my  wife, 
that  she  may  go  with  me  to  the  grave,  and  that  these  traitors 
may  not  tarnish  her  beauty ! "    He  had  scarcely  pronounced 
these  words  when  a  ball  fired  through  the  boards  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  he  stood,  struck  him  in  the  small  of  the  back 
and  made  him  stagger  like  a  drunken  man.  He  held  himself  xxf 
by  the  bars  of  a  window,  but  his  palikaries  seeing  him  bll,  threw 
themselves,  together  with  Botzaris,  into  the  lake,  and  swam  o£[to 
a  neighbouring  rock  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  vengeance 
of  Kourchid.    The  Turks,  having  now  no  enemies  to  oppose 
them,  hastened  up  the  bloody  steps  of  the  platform,  drew  Ali 
by  his  white  beard  out  of  the  kiosk,  placed  his  neck  upon  cm 
of  the  stone  steps,  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  in  a  8ilve^giit 
o^r  to  the  Sultan. 


Mi  AsH^^bnic  MBOnE  af  KMhn  «MmM  wiUt  iW 
«A<|p  rf  T^dBA,  oi  rf  d»  GtMk  end  MaBsnliMni  prfn- 
htwatf  diBidiac^K.rfiteAAli  wHtt  oikw  ib«>  t,Fnui( 
Md  «■  bMk.  ife  ^BHi  &e  ali>7.  Tbc  9ii]nn  banuitwid 
TmOU  m  MB  af  *b  ■  lamiuii  vS^m.  Ali*  inwstirM  j»H 
As  an^^  iC  Matm^it*  *mj,  and  ifae  Turics  ndtf^'vd  fWim 
Oe  «hitadB  ^idi  dn  ■mil  kftd  odcukidkI  for  thr  hiM  thrM 
jBia,  fSHsl  ina  s  ■  tacient  from  Epirus  np»n  the  Mora*. 
necfi^  CTBTtkHg  tebn  it  vitb  fini  muI  *wtin].  Hud  thn 
oin  <C  tka  G^oAs  TeeoBodcd  villi  gKtUM  dc«iH>ir  Lhiui  nvar 
nil  nii|^mi  Lurufi£. 

XXV. 

Bat  d>oa^  it  ms  heard  with  uiawarii^  lympUhy  hj  tho 
peoples  rf  tlie  contiDent.  the  eovenigns  turned  a  dW  (MT  Id 
the  cTT.  The  Emperor  of  Busaia,  ieaifiil  of  anoounging  In 
Greece  the  genios  of  revolntioii  which  he  had  iwora  to  »M« 
in  France,  in  Ital;,  in  Spain,  and  in  Oennanj,  madA  hlf 
pt^it^  of  ambitioQ  yield  for  the  preseut  to  hia  polin;  of  priik' 
etple.  M.  de  Uettemich  trembled  at  opening  on  the  Aiulrian 
fiQntiers  those  yolcanoes  of  opinion  which  warn  rumbling 
thieagbont  Gennan;.  Prussia,  as  neual,  beiitaUd  bttwaaii 
England,  Austria,  and  Ruaaia.  Even  England  heraelf  loolini) 
with  eoapidcHa  on  the  regeneration,  unaeaunable  for  liur  »t 
least,  of  a  nation  the  independence  of  which  mult  wMkari 
Turkey,  open  the  DardanelleB,  perbapa,  to  the  futuru  fIfliU  ut 
Bnssia,  and  create  in  the  Mediterranean  a  formldalila  rivnl  lii 
her  own  naval  and  commercial  aupremacy  thiri.  l''liiHlly, 
France,  mora  generally  guided  by  impulw  tbaa  ualoulatbNh 
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fluctuated,  commiserating  but  undecided,  between  her  pity  for 
a  Christian  race,  and  her  old  alliance  with  the  sultans.  But 
the  time  was  approaching  when  her  government,  coerced  bj 
public  opinion,  was  to  deliberate  on  a  second  intervention,  aa 
impolitic,  but  a  magnanimous  contradiction  10  her  oouncer- 
revolutionary  intervonuon  in  BpauL 


BOOI  FaBTT-FOUBTH. 


XVnL— Hii  grudoal  dtoli—  Iponmwg  iuMMT* 
<r  IL  de  YiD^fr— The  Kiqg*t  efibrU  to  ooimmaI  bb  Ap|HW!iM|[ 
from  the  ejes  of  the  pablio— AUrm  of  th«  CouK,  of  im 
psty  of  ilK  Comit  d'Aitou,  and  of  the  Clem— I^U  X  VHf,  ^04i> 
poMi  ilK  aid  of  i^igioii— It  b  dotermlMd  to  h«vo  r«<io«f(M  |ii» 
Xadne  dn  d^b— Kcgociatioii  of  IL  do  k  HoohifoMOioM  >-^  Uinlmm 
da  Cayk'f  nooesi  with  the  Kin^^Hii  Utt  iooiio  ittd  dmih^A^m- 
Bon  of  Charles  X.— logratitode  of  the  rdgnitig  power  W  UtiAmM  dn 
Ci^k— Beview  of  the  life  of  LoaU  XVllL-Hb  Mli»-ltl«  folg^M' 
Hie  portrut  as  a  man  and  as  a  torereigiL 

I. 

But  at  this  crisis  in  the  affidn  of  the  East,  I»ul»  XVI IL^ 
drawing  near  his  end,  was  no  longer  in  a  conditkm  Up  ^t9  4<I4 
consideration  to  the  resolutions  essential  for  hin  fftp^ffrtitnimi  U) 
come  to  on  the  question  of  external  p>licy  with  rtsffftmu'S  V> 
the  Greek  revolution,  or  to  commit  his  mi\i^*9t!iM  hi  a  t\i*tiMfti 
intervention,  of  which  he  could  not  foretell  iHe  yki^\in4m,  ^ft 
control  the  events,  any  more  than  he  rjtmW  <rx|><9«;t  iff  n*m  hift 
onclasion.  His  mind  was  occupied  bj  othi^  ihmtf^iM,  wliV^ 
ore  nearly  concerned  himself.  He  felt  i^iat  be  whm  ^yif% 
and  he  wished  to  die  in  peace.  Great  senimity  with  rmy^fisi  Up 
his  own  reign,  and  great  doubt  as  U)  thai  of  his  nutr/mtfT,  pf*h 
vaOed  during  these  latter  years  in  his  reflecii^m«j,  Mtt4  in  hH 
conversations  on  the  daily  anxieties  of  the  ihf'jrm,  Mn4  *m  tMr 
melandioly  decay  of  his  faca\iieM.  He  did  n//t  <»rnde«vc^r  i& 
hide  from  himself  the  sjrmptoms  of  weaknewi  and  MfffffmrMn^ 
death  which  nature  suggested  to  bim^  He  did  r^/t  f/mip)mii 
of  the  condition  of  hnmanity,  nor  did  he  seek  ifi  the  |irf^/b)^rm- 
a&cal  resovroes  of  art,  those  nmades  which  the  dying  fl'e<J«|)'«nls 
i€  ^roDes  ao ei^edy demand  from  tfaeirnediet]  men;  wMmt 
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did  he  fly  to  the  practice  of  a  puerile  devotion  for  refuge  or 
consolation  against  the  terrors  of  conscience  or  the  honors  of 
death.  His  firm  and  meditative  mind  looked  on  the  past 
without  shame,  and  to  the  future  witliout  dread.  He  relied, 
vdth  just  and  royal  pride,  on  the  verdict  that  posterity  would 
pass  upon  his  reign ;  f^r  no  one  knew  hettor  than  himself  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  conquer  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  in  the 
exactions  of  his  family,  and  in  the  versatility  of  his  sulgeGts, 
in  twice  reascending  a  throne,  and  maintaining  himself  thereon 
to  the  last.  To  die  upon  that  throne  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  triumph  of  his  policy  and  his  fortitude.  His  deaUi-bed  in 
the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  midst  of  a  vanquished  revo- 
lution, and  an  emigration  kept  within  bounds,  was  in  his 
opinion  the  chef  d'aruvre  of  wisdom,  and  a  successfal  defiance 
of  fortune.  For  what  was  to  follow  he  relied  upon  Providence 
to  justify  him  with  posterity,  and  on  the  shallow  mind  ef  his 
brother  to  cause  him  to  be  equally  regretted  by  the  men  of  the 
revolution  and  the  men  of  the  monarchy.  Louis  XYIII.  feU 
great  affection  for  the  character  of  the  Count  d^Artois,  but 
never  much  esteem  for  his  intellect  He  had  been  accastonied 
from  childhood  to  love  him,  and  also  to  appreciate  him  oonfi* 
dentially  with  a  degree  of  tender  indulgence  which  was,  how- 
ever, alUed  to  disdain.  His  reign  incessantly  dogged,  or 
agitated  by  the  adherents  of  his  brother,  had  not  induced  him 
to  change  his  opinion  as  to  his  political  capacity ;  hut  his  SL 
humour  against  him  had  never  conquered  his  afifection.  Ha 
was  anxious,  from  family  feeling,  as  well  as  from  regard  for  the 
monarchy,  to  leave  him  a  throne  consolidated  by  institutaoiis 
stronger  than  his  caprice,  and  capable  even  of  reedsting  his 
errors.  He  was  still  further  anxious  to  leave  him,  in  a  minister 
accepted  by  himself,  his  own  mind  in  his  council  after  his 
death,  that  he  might  perpetuate  his  reign  under  another  name. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  the  King  had  accepted  M.^e  VilWe 
from  his  brother's  hands,  that  he  had,  by  little  and  little,  moulded 
this  minister  to  his  own  policy,  that  he  had  yielded  greatly  to 
the  Count  d*Artois  and  to  the  clerical  party,  to  attach  them 
through  gratitude  to  M.  de  Yillele, — and  that  he  had  bent  the 
oondiision  of  his  reign  to  the  exactions  of  his  fiunilj,  to  8oftM| 
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n. 

pattte  m  politied  tAiBi»a  fcafwlBdlfi  if  fMlka*  nl  4% 
uitMUWUBB.  «id  ooBfMHritn  vidi  Hie  ¥mg  Imi 
lioJiftwi,  i&tfM  1814,  ^mM  uM  nMii  MOft  htffBjj^ 
fjbk  tmMf  of  iwo  ni^ML    Bj  Idf  fnrfwMje  fa 
tfa»  4yibg  kteg  aghiast  «9  tUM 
pOMT,  tiM6b  n^  sgiMa  or  kritatm  Hm 
te  «»»  time  be  HMMed  tte  Govt  4'Ai«m 
enBAes  df  pUleeepI^.  er  ef  IfliffiriiMi  ee  nffbtf;  dbKM  Ui 
wmribiifte^ <# osifioiiiiw ins inie m%tAmk^ .   Bm^tibmm^ 
fMed  «l  Ite  einid  Itee  ifilk  iin  foOTBi  b|r  dM  Eli^  fM  te 
MHaeMeef  Me  tiniliier^IlM  ertBim  ef  die  epyii  &■%,  <ie 
ieoQBiScBcy  eiNMT  the  aMMente  lay  ilidi^  afidi  a 
inetiiMdMtt  ^  dw  aMtttttfuad  bTwwh,  viili  die 
eupremaqf  in  die  ooondl*  widi  Ibe  andKnit|r  of  taleaf  m  dM 
O^unber,  end  finellj,  witb  Ibe  dellBnoee  of  MadeaM  da  Cifk 
heraelf;  wbo  feeling  die  poaer  i^idtng  am^  ham  fcer  avdi  dM 
life  of  die  King,  wished  to  eondliete  die  gndtode  mad  luting 
amity  of  die  minieter ;  widi  all  dieee  adtaategee  M.  de  VHUje 
eieiciaed  at  diis  moment  the  leal  dietataihip  of  an  iater- 
regnaa.    All  peitiee  felt  that  the  King  ae  longer  goreiaed^ 
and  diat  his  brother  had  not  yet  began  to  govern,  tad  trrairi 
tacidyto  agree  that  the  minister  shonld  hare  the  endee  eootnd 
of  die  erisis  diey  were  aboat  to  pass  threap      There  are 
critical  moments  in  the  enstenee  of  nations,  when  thepaesians 
ef  themseHee  are  silent  and  inBcdre  befere  the  gmvily  of  an 
erent  wfaieh  inspires  sll  with  pnidence,  as  if  the  instinet  of 
one  oomaum  danger  had  infaseda  transient  bat  sopabamsa 
wisdom  into  a  people  attendye  to  its  own  fete* 

IIL 

Meanwhile,  in  the  ejes  of  the  mnititnde,  the  King  soeiaed 
alffltogfffem.    In  spite  of  die  ealnmnies  and  aamwas  witb 
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which  parties  hostile  to  the  Bourhons  had  filled  the  minds  ol 
the  people,  bj  availing  themselves  of  everything  against  the 
King,  even  to  his  old  age  and  infirmities,  the  oountiy  had  a 
conviction  of  his  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  a  vagae  pre- 
sentiment of  the  incapacity  of  his  successor.  Louis  XYIIL, 
especially  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  had  excited  the  love, 
and  the  antidpative  regret  of  his  subjects.  Ingratitude  some- 
times blushes  before  death,  and  gratitude  does  not  always 
await  the  tardy  reward  of  posterity.  The  court  and  the 
ministers,  therefore,  knew  that  the  near  symptoms  of  a  change 
of  reign  would  violently  agitate  and  dispirit  the  country ;  and 
the  King  himself  knew  this  better  than  any  one.  He  beliered 
that  the  people  loved  him,  because  he  was  oonsciouB  of  having 
merited  well  of  public  opinion.  He  wished  to  render  one 
last  service  to  his  kingdom  and  his  family,  by  quietly  departing 
both  from  life  and  throne,  and  concealing  from  his  people»  to 
the  very  last,  the  decay  of  his  strength,— which,  however,  be 
was  conscious  of  himself, — by  showing,  as  he  familiarly  ex- 
pressed himself  to  his  ministers,  a  good  face  to  ikg  mimKjf, 
and  by  leaving  no  interval,  no  period  for  uncertainty  and  agita- 
tion  between  his  brother's  reign  and  his  own.  Solidtooa  above 
all  about  public  credit  and  the  price  of  the  fimds,  the  high 
rate  of  which  was  a  pledge  to  him  of  that  pacific  prosperilj 
to  which  he  had  restored  France  by  his  liberal .  policy,  he 
dreaded  that  the  announcement  of  his  approaching  death  mi|^ 
suspend  this  upward  movement  of  prosperity  and  confidence, 
the  wealth  of  private  persons  as  well  as  of  the  state.  Thii 
thought  preoccupied  his  mind  more  than  all  the  others,  he 
was  so  anxious  that  no  pecuniary  crisis  should  aggravate  after 
his  death  the  difficulties  of  the  change  of  reign.  He  eor 
deavoured  to  make  others  believe  that  he  had  still  many  yean 
before  him,  when  he  himself  only  looked  forward  to  a  Yeiy  few 
days.  The  cool  precision  with  which,  in  his  most  private 
intimacy,  he  calculated  the  veiy  few  that  were  still  left  him 
to  live,  the  stoic  solicitude  with  which  he  prescribed  before- 
hand the  measures  to  be  taken  to  conceal  his  last  momenti, 
indicated  his  possesdon  of  that  reflective  bravery  which  is  more 
xare  than  that  of  the  battle-field ;  that  philosophical 
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aafliOBt.oBieDtatiop,  entlrariiim,  or  iUonon,  -mbUk  «m  look 
Mliia  a^oldiro  at  iho  ^ioCof  the  tfanme,  and  eia  fiqpow 
Mnif  to  dewoiid  into  it  with  beooming  digoity . 

IV. 

IL  4e  Vm^le  w»  the  only  ooofidait  otfais  fbil  prapaa^ 
tiQM  iir  death.  The  daj  on  whksh  this  minister  kid  befKO 
him  fiir  signatnrs  the  or£nance  deftkring  the  liher^  of  tike 
preas  onder  sospicion,  and  establishing  the  osDSOfshqp^  in  oeisr 
to  pierent  the  journals  from  publishing,  in  Ffinoe  and  in 
Eompe,  the  state  of  the  King's  health,  the  King  gvre  his 
minister  a  glance  of  intelligence,  and  feding  from  tms  praden- 
tid  measors  Ab^  ealgmnity  in  iMOt  he  mlfy  stood,  ^^  1  on- 
deiBtand  jmi«**  he  said  «i^  a  firm  Yoioe,  and  taking  the  paper 
ftom  M.  de  Vill^  he  signed,  slowlj  md  withoot  trembltflg, 
die  ordinsnoe  whidi,  however,  he  knew  mi^^  be  looked  opon 
as  Ids  opn  death  warrant . 

But  he  did  not  the  less  continue  to  solgect  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  all  the  private  and  official  receptions,  and  to  sil  the 
etiquette  of  his  dbamber  and  of  the  palace,  whidi  might  deceiTe 
his  courtierB  and  his  sulgects  on  the  score  of  his  health.  He 
took  his  ordinary  carnage  exercise,  and  when  the  mpid  decay  of 
his  strength  did  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy  it  any  longer,  he 
ordered  his  gentlemen  to  go  in  his  stead,  that  the  aigfat  of  his 
equipage  in  the  drives  he  was  accustomed  to  frequent  might 
impose  upon  and  reassure  the  multitude.  On  the  appmach  of 
his  lurth-day  his  physicians  dreaded  the  fcitigue  of  a  public 
reception  by  him  of  all  the  great  bodies  of  the  state,  and  begged 
of  him  to  aeyourn  this  regal  ceremony ;  but  he  gave  an  ener- 
getic  refusal.  **  A  king,"  he  said,  '*  should  never  be  indisposed 
to  his  people  I "  He  accordingly  had  himself  dressed  up  in 
his  royd  costume  and  decorations,  and  sat  on  his  throne  in  the 
hall  where  the  crowd  officially  defiled-  before  him.  He  exerted 
himself  to  the  complete  exhaiiBtion  of  his  strength  to  preserve 
the  attitude,  the  look,  the  presence  of  mind,  and  the  customary 
smile  of  his  days  of  audience ;  and  he  bore  for  many  hours  the 
grifferingi  occaskmed  by  this  long  dissimulation  of  his  iq^ 
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proaching  death.  It  was  only  at  the  end  that  his  pains  and 
ireakness  betrayed  the  firmness  of  his  mind.  With  his  pale 
and  meagre  countenance  bent  down,  and  his  head  declined 
upon  his  breast  till  it  almost  touched  his  knees,  he  slept  as 
soundly  as  if  he  was  already  dead ;  and  the  last  of  his  courtiers 
who  silently  moved  past  the  foot  of  his  throne,  ^smded  them- 
selves defiling  before  the  phantom  of  the  deceased  monazcL 
Ha  was  borne,  still  asleep,  into  his  apartments ;  his  obstinate 
firmness  having  increased  the  public  alarm  which  he  had 
wished  to 


On  the  following  day,  however,  tbe  King  resumed  his  oid^ 
nary  habits  and  occupations.  He  axx>se  at  the  same  hoar,  wis 
dressed  with  the  same  attention  to  personal  appearance,  sat  in 
his  cabinet  at  the  same  table,  tried  to  read  the  same  boob^ 
was  exact  in  his  correspondence  with  his  fiedr  friend  at  the  eoi- 
tomary  hours,  which  gave  vent  to  his  caprice,  or  consolation  to 
his  breast,  presided  at  the  council  of  ministers,  and  discussed, 
with  entire  freedom  of  will  and  fiEunilty,  the  questions  of  state 
or  of  administration  which  were  laid  before  him ;  except  that 
the  sleep  of  old  age,  his  only  illness,  with  which  he  was  evoy 
moment  attacked,  from  the  exhaustion  of  his  strength,  firequentfy 
interrupted  his  attention  and  observations.  On  these  oocasumi 
his  head  fell  with  all  its  weight,  and  with  so  much  foroe  upon 
the  table,  that  the  frequency  of  these  collisions  with  the  brooie 
border  of  his  desk  had  made  an  ugly  soar  upon  his  fi)rehead. 

His  increasing  weakness  and  tendency  to  sleep  especially 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  physicians.  Every  Wednesday,  the 
day  set  apart  by  him  for  the  long  audiences  which  he  still  gsfS 
to  Madame  du  Cayla,  the  necessary' attention  and.oonveisatiQa 
causing  additional  excitement  still  furthw  exhausted  his  vitalily. 
Madame  du  Cayla,  who  perceived  the  approach  of  death,  as  wdl 
as  the  murmurs  of  the  court  and  royal  family,  implored  h™  to 
dispense  with  her  visits,  and  retired  to  her  chateau  of  St  Oimr 
near  Paris.  The  King  himself  with  difficulty  made  this  saeii- 
fioe  of  attachment  to  motives  of  propriety,  and  from  his  grief  it 
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kaat  lum  mem  to  give  up  Meadthip  than 
be  mofjkt  no  longer  be  a  kitig,  yet  ||# 
No  pnnoe  frbelj  aocosed  of  ineeneibil^y  end 
BQve  oooesion  for  Affectaoii»  or  ever  had 
devoted  his  firet  end  last  daja  to  the  oharma 
to  Ike  eJaTBiy  of  hk  attachments.  He  oooupiad  hioa* 
ttlf  to  his  iHt  momento  in  thinking  of  the  prorisioil  ba  might 
mamt  after  bis  destb  to  ber  that  ho  lo?ed. 

VI. 

Ibe  lojal  fiunily,  satisfied  with  the  remofal  of  Madatna  da 
Gtfk,  krisbed  the  most  affectionate  cores  upon  tbe  King*  to 
maka  bim  iatg&t  bis  £ur  absent  friend.  The  ambitious  party 
of  the  deigy,  irfaich  she  had  served  io  usofulljr,  btmriog  90 
mmj  scfuples,  and  so  many  malignant  insinuations,  now  easi 
awsj  an  inatroment  which  might  become  a  source  of  soaadalf 
and  rqoloed  si  having  purified  the  palace  of  all  suspicion  and 
all  equivocal  8{^peannce.  Some,  with  a  sincere  and  j>ious  iceal  fbr 
the  eternal  salvation  of  the  King,  and  for  the  edification  of  the 
people,  and  others  from  a  senso  of  rojol  proprietj,  and  to  show 
that  a  prince  suspected  of  philosophy  and  incredulity  liad  at 
last  acknowledged  the  faith  of  his  fathera,  and  died  Murroundod 
by  the  priests  of  his  kingdom,  beset  tbe  royal  family,  and  tho 
most  confidential  courtiers  of  the  King's  chamber,  to  Inspira 
him  with  a  wish  for  the  pious  cerrmuules  which  the  church 
ofiers  to  the  dying,  and  which  it  invests  with  additional  solem' 
nity  for  kings.  The  Count  d'Artois,  who  loved  the  King  with 
the  doable  affection  of  a  brother  and  a  Christian,  tbe  Duke 
d'Angoul^me,  a  prince  modestly  but  most  sincerely  pious,  the 
Duchess,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  imbibod, 
from  the  dungeons  and  the  martyrdom  of  her  family,  a  religion 
steeped  in  tears  and  blood,  had  frequently,  but  in  vain, 
attempted  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  King  a  wish  for  the  cott' 
solations  of  the  church,  respect  preventing  them  from  express 
ing  themselves  more  distinctly.  Louis  XVIIL  was  attentivst 
but  deaf  in  appearance,  to    all   these  insinuationa   of  Ua 

funil J  and  his  courtiers. 

4l 
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VII. 

This  prince  was,  like  a  migority  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
age,  a  man  of  two  souls  and  of  two  centuries.  Brought  up  in 
the  arms  of  the  church,  which  was,  hefore  the  revolution,  the 
second  nurse  of  princes ;  inspired  at  a  later  period  with  freedom 
of  thought  and  the  incredulity  of  philosophy ;  full  of  the  doubts 
of  the  age  and  the  maxims  of  deism ;  finally,  being  huried 
from  the  steps  of  the  throne  on  the  same  day  that  the  church 
and  the  altar  were  themselves  thrown  down,  and  surrounded 
by  their  exiles,  their  bishops,  and  their  martyrs,  all  victims  of 
one  common  catastrophe,  during  the  emigration,  he  was  at 
once  a  believer  from  childhood,  a  philosopher  from  maturity, 
and  a  sceptic  in  old  age,  but  above  all,  he  was  a  king  and  a 
Bourbon.  These  natural  contradictions  struggled  with  each 
other  in  his  breast,  as  with  all  the  emigrants  of  the  same 
period,  and  gave  rise  to  striking,  and  often  very  unsophistieated 
contrasts  in  men  who  were  bom  in  one  age,  lived  in  another, 
and  who  were  but  ill  at  ease  in  both. 

VIII. 

The  intellectual  society,  and  the  reading  of  Loois  XVIII. 

before  and  during  the  revolution,  and  his  philosophical  studiei 

during  his  exile,  had  liberated  his  mind  from  many  of  the 

official  superstitions  of  his  childhood ;  on  the  other  hand  his 

character  of  the  most  Christian  King  to  be  kept  up  in  the  face 

of  Europe  and  of  France,  his  relationship  to  tho  royal  martyr, 

his  ancient  alliance  with  the  religion  of  St.  Louis,  his  train 

of  bishops,  his  title  of  restorer  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  his 

intercourse,  epistolary  and  social,  in  foreign  countries  with  the 

great  writers,  anti- revolutionary  and  onti- philosophical,  such  fls 

De  Bonald,  De  Maistre,  and  De  Chateaubriand;  finally,  his  court 

and  his  government,  fiill  of  the  representatives  of  the  olerkal 

party,  and  the  strength  which  the  restoration  derived  from  this 

vxiiiscience-ruling  party  had,  if  not  converted,  at  least  con- 

strained  Louis  XVIII.  to  an  official  orthodoxy  which  dashed 
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n'tb  hia  pTeconceived  ideas,  hut  which  was  becoming  U>  his 
reign.  DuriDg  its  first  j-eara  he  Rpoke  of  religioD  as  a  king 
riieo  in  public,  as  a  philosopher  in  private,  but  alwajs  with 
decency,  and  like  a  sovereign  who  looked  upon  the  church  as 
the  great  progenitor  of  bis  dynasty,  and  the  great  etiquette  of 
his  court  Such  was  Louis  XVIU.  siBoe  1S14  and  1&1&.  His 
public  life  was  conformable  to  these  dispoBitiona  of  his  mind  ; 
the  assiduous  exercise  of  divine  worship  formed  part  of  bis 
kingly  ceremonial,  and  be  attended  it  with  all  the  Bolemnity  of 
haais  XIV.  In  private  life  he  jireserved  his  freedom  of 
thought,  uid  even  indulged  in  that  light  raillery  at  popular 
Boperatitioiis,  and  those  occasionally  bitter  smiles  at  the  pnis- 
tratioQ  of  his  brother  before  the  clergy,  which  exhibited  the 
philosophical  independence  of  the  man,  under  the  entemal  res- 
pect of  the  Bourbon  and  the  sovereign.  He  did  not,  tike 
Louis  XIV.,  give  up  his  conscience  to  a  Tellier ;  for  though  he 
had  an  offirial  confessor,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  royal 
beoB^MiU,  he  never  aj^earad  at  conit,  nor  did  he  gnVRi 
ihe  King's  ocnudence,  or  ezenise  any  inBoence  over  pubyo 
a&ira.  An  hamhle  and  ohecnre  priest,  exiled  to  die  attics  ot 
the  Tnileiiee,  and  a  stnnger  to  eTeiy  ambitions  foction  of  the 
cleigy,  had  been  chosen  by  the  King  for  the  sanctitf  of  his 
life,  and  the  dkintarestednees  t^his  fiuUt.  A  man  of  God  con- 
cealed, fi>r  the  reli^ons  consolation  of  the  prince,  behind  the 
eartsin  of  the  temple,  and  in  Oie  deep  shadows  of  the  palace. 

IX. 

Lovds  XVIII.,  resembling  in  this  req>ect  his  grandElther 
Louis  XV.,  had  never,  even  in  his  diasipsted  moments,  closed 
tbe  door  behind  him  agunst  a  retnm  to  the  belief  of  his  fandlj' 
and  his  youth.  He  even  affected,  with  an  ostentation  of  Uieo- 
lo^cal  learning,  a  certain  sacred  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  dog- 
^aa  and  ceremonies,  saitable,  be  said,  to  a  snccessor  of  Charl*- 
nugne  and  a  sov»eign  who  called  himself  the  first  bishop  of  his 
kingdom.  He  bwksptessore  in  pozaliogcyn  these  snlijestB  ths 
doctors  of  divinity,  the  theologianB,  and  the  cardinaJs  of  his 
court ;— an  intellectnal  badin^  lather  than  pretension  to  pie^ 
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No  oue  y^as  deceived  by  it,  and  the  clergy  themselves,  while 
thej  affected  to  represent  him  to  the  people  as  the  restorer  of 
the  church,  only  recognised  in  him  a  rank  philosopher,  corrup- 
ted from  his  infancy  upwards  by  the  vices  of  an  incredulous 
age,  and  leagued  at  a  later  period  with  the  legislators  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  abolition  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  church. 

X. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  however,  and  since  the 
increase  of  those  infirmities  which  carry  the  thoughts  of  man 
beyond  a  period  that  every  day  becomes  shorter  and  more 
obscure  to  view,  Louis  XVIII.  more  frequently  turned  his 
looks  towards  heaven,  where  he  sought  for  the  hopes  and  con- 
solation he  could  no  longer  find  here  below.  He  loved  to  talk 
of  things  eternal,  and  a  strain  of  pious  melancholy  tan  through 
and  softened  his  most  familiar  conversations.  A  philosophical 
Christianity  freeing  the  soul  from  the  superstitions  of  the  YulgBur, 
but  sanctifying  it  by  a  perfect  morality,  and  deifying  it  by  im 
mortal  convictions,  seemed  from  day  to  day  to  bring  him  still 
nearer,  by  circuitous  approaches,  to  his  household  gods,  and  to 
reconcile  in  his  behalf  the  light  of  lofty  reason,  with  the  vrantB 
and  wishes  of  an  humble  faith.  The  hints  and  observations  of 
Madame  du  Cayla,  in  whose  breast  a  feminine  devotion  waB 
sincerely  associated,  as  in  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,_witit 
her  influence  over  the  royal  heart,  had  still  further  disposed  the 
mind  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  religious  observances.  This  was  the 
part  and  the  mission  of  Madame  du  Cayla  in  her  intima^  with 
the  King.  But  exclusive  of  this  almost  official  position  of  the 
emissary  of  the  clerical  party  in  the  royal  cabinet,  the  affection 
of  a  woman  has  always  in  it  some  touch  of  piety  ;  and  affection 
or  a  beloved  woman,  especially  at  an  age  when  love  and  life  are 
both  ebbing  together,  makes  the  soul  flexible,  and  bends  it  easily 
under  the  contagious  credulity  of  feminine  tenderness.  Deatli, 
therefore,  found  Louis  XVIII.  very  well  disposed  to  resigA 
^ '   life  religiously  to  the  stem  master  of  kings. 
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XI. 

But  whetiier  from  mental  repugnance  to  pnrfeas  irith  hk 
iMMith  when  dying,  dogmas  wbich  his  heart  did  not  eatianfy 
•knowledge,  or  whether  throng  dread  of  prematasdy  bof- 
lendering  his  oonsdenoe  to  those  clerical  digmtaries,  who  mn 
oasteis  of  his  brother's  sonl  and  were  thirsting  &r  his,  -mbo 
miglit  ahose  the  weakness  of  a  dying  man  to  exact  front  him 
tome  signal  acts  of  orthodoxy,  qfiposed  to  the  spirit  of  his 
leign  and  the  liberty  of  h|B  c^nasty,  the  King  pot  off  from  day 
to  day  the  reHgioos  ceremonies  with  which  thej  were  desirons 
ef  sonoonding  his  last  bed.  Meanwhile  death  was  inTading 
Us  whole  frame,  aU  bat  his  head,  which  seemed  to  increaso  in 
intellect,  in  serenity,  and  mental  nuyesty,  in  propcntion  as  fife 
aliandoned  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body.  His  legs  already 
beginning  to  mortify  were  inci^ble  of  motion,  and  his  toes 
feU  off  at  the  joints  like  the  dead  branches  of  a  still  liring  tree, 
^e  Connt  d'Artois  and  the  royal  family,  frdl  of  impatient 
solidtnde  for  the  eternal  welfcure  of  a  brother  and  an  nncle  deaf 
to  their  pious  hints,  became  uneasy  at  a  delay  which,  in  their 
opinion,  so  greatly  increased  the  anger  of  God.  The  cardinals 
and  bishops  of  the  court  who  formed  the  Couiit  d'Artois' 
council  of  conscience,  and  whose  ecclesiastical  positions  made 
them  responsible  to  France  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  King,  and 
to  die  church  for  his  eternal  salvation,  were  in  a  state  of 
excitement  and  anxiety  in  the  ante-cbambers  of  the  royal 
iqpartment.  Cardinal  de  Latil,  Cardinal  de  Croi,  the  Bishop 
of  Hermopolis,  M.  de  Frayssinous,  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
church,  assembled  in  council  under  the  influence  of  these  fears. 
They  deliberated  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  exonerate 
their  ecclesiastical  responsibility  before  God  and  men.  They 
determined,  in  concert  with  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
fimiily,  to  make  a  painful  but  necessary  communication  to  the 
King  on  the  alarming  condition  in  which  he  was,  and  on  the 
danger  of  postponing  any  longer  the  assistance  of  the  church. 
M.  de  Frayssinous,  the  most  gentle,  the  most  afEable,  and  the 
most  eloquent  of  these  ministers  of  God,  was  charged  by  his 
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colleagues  with  this  delicate  mission.  His  title  as  a  minister 
of  religion,  and  his  official  intercourse  with  the  King,  veiled 
under  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  audience  this  painful 
appeal  to  the  dying  man.  He  spoke  to  the  King  as  a  minister 
and  a  friend  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  rather  than  as 
an  imperious  and  importunate  priest.  He  softened,  with  all 
the  flexihility  and  grace  of  his  character  and  language,  the  sad 
truth  which  his  mission  revealed  to  his  master.  The  £ing, 
who  esteemed  and  loved  him  for  his  moderation  in  pubho 
affairs,  listened  to  him  without  surprise  and  without  anger; 
but  he  persisted  in  declining  the  last  ceremonies,  under  the 
apprehension,  he  said,  of  prematurely  alarming  his  people,  and 
he  dismissed  the  envoy  of  the  priesthood  with  a  degree  of 
firmness  which  redoubled  the  fears  of  the  court  and  the  diurch. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  apartments  of  the  Count  d*Artoi8, 
in  the  halls  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  coteries  of  the  reli^oos 
party,  hut  the  repugnance  of  the  King  which  so  much  resem- 
bled impiety,  the  grief  of  th6  royal  family  so  uncertain  of  the 
eternal  salvation  of  its  chief,  the  scandal  to  the  church,  diuu 
vowed  at  the  last  gasp,  by  its  temporal  restorer,  and  the  tn- 
umph  for  the  philosophical  party.  Agitation  increased  around 
this  bed  of  death;  and  the  monarch  was  not  spared  frcm. 
muttered,  but  disrespectful  reproaches,  for  his  irreligion,  im- 
penitence, and  impiety. 

XII. 

Being  a  constant  witness  of  this  anxiety  of  the  royal  fiamilj, 
and  anguish  of  the  church  party,  the  young  Viscount  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  who  had  introduced  Madame  du  Cayla  into  the 
King*s  cabinet,  to  infuse  into  the  royal  breast  the  policy  of  his 
party,  ventured  to  propose  her  to  the  royal  family  and  the 
bishops,  to  bear  to  the  dying  bed  of  the  old  sovereign  the  coon- 
sels  and  supplications  of  his  family,  and  to  conjure  away  the 
obloquy  with  which  the  church  and  the  court  were  threatened. 
Despair  made  them  accept  her  intervention ;  upon  which  the 
Viscount  do  la  Rochefoucauld,  who,  through  his  semi-minis- 
terial functions  had  access  to  the  King,  presented  himself  on 
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Satoitiajr,  the  day  for  the  discossioii  of  the  &ae  arts,  it  the 
door  of  the  rojal  cabinet,  and  was  admitted.     He  fbond  Ida 
Migesty  sitting,  as  he  was  accoatomed  to  do  ereij  morning,  in 
the  recess  of  a  window,  before  the  little  desk  at  which  he  still 
endeavonred  to  trace  a  few  lines,  with  a  hand  tremhfing  ^^ 
worn  away  with  suffering.      His  head,  bent  down  upon  hia 
breast^  rose  and  fell  alternately,  from  his  chair  to  the  tahle^ 
and  from  the  table  to  his  chair,  ins  forehead  striking  at  csmIi 
forward  movement,  the  edge  of  the  desk  with  as  dnil  a  socmd 
as  the  pendalam  of  his  dock.     His  legs  were  swathed  up  with 
a  fbrred  cloak ;  bat  his  toilette  was  qnite  as  elaborate,  and  hii 
bead  as  artistically  dressed  as  on  hia  days  of  aodienee.     Hii 
cheeks  were  sank  and  hollow,  bat  his  ii|)6  still  eadeavonred  to 
wear  a  smile,  and  his  bine  eyes  beamed  with  as  mxich  Hglii 
and  majesty  as  erer ;  a  lethargic  doze,  and  a  constant  awaking 
opened  and  shat  them  altemaidy. 

M.  de  la  Rochefoocaold  opened  his  portfolio,  and  pieaented 
for  his  Majesty  s  signature  some  xmimportant  docraneotap 
which  he  signed  painfdlly  and  abstractedly,  bat  with  the  fiill 
possession  of  his  iacalties.  A  conversation  then  ensued  between 
the  King  and  the  yonng  coartier.  M.  de  la  Bochefoacaold, 
after  expressing  to  his  sovereign  the  sorrow  and  uudetj  "wish 
which  his  illness  affected  the  hearts  of  the  irhole  ithigd^xn^  acd 
the  hope  entertained  of  his  speedy  resionttfoiL,  ^Ad^ ;  **  Bat 
there  is.  Sire,  one  person  above  all  to  Trb/^tn  iu:  tjjsfit^^ 
which  your  tenderness  has  imposed  i^n  her  \&  a  grief  wiiicfa 
surpasses  all  others,  and  who  longs  with  filial  imi^cderx^  tor 
the  day  when  she  will  be  permitted  to  offer  your  ^lajeety  her 
congratulations,  her  assistance,  and  her  good  wishes.  This 
person  is  Madame  du  Cajia ! "  The  King  gave  a  slight  stirt 
at  this  name  ;  but  he  affected  not  to  hav*:  heard  it,  and  made 
no  reply.  '*  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  contiuued  the  negociat^w, 
*'  Madame  du  Cayla,  who  is  now  the  most  unhappy  of  women, 
would  he  the  happiest  to-morrow  if  she  was  once  more  per- 
mitted to  see  the  sovereign  and  friend  to  whom  all  her  thoughts 
are  devoted,  and  again  sometimes  to  enjoy  that  intimacy  which 
has  been  the  glory  and  happiness  of  her  life,  and  in  which 
the  King  himself  has  deigned  to  seek  for  the  consolations  of 
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friendship."  The  King  onco  more  raised  his  eyelids, — closed 
them  again, — appeared  to  reflect, — and  still  continued  silent 
M.  de  la  llochefoucauld  was  neither  discouraged  by  the  look 
nor  the  mute  gesture  of  tho  sovereign,  which  seemed  tacitly  to 
denianil  his  forbearance,  and  to  disguise  a  refusal  under  the 
uKisk  of  silence.  He  accordingly  redoubled  his  entreaties ;  he 
pathetically  represented  to  the  King  the  tenderness  he  would 
find  in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  who,  after  his  own  family,  was 
Uie  most  grateful  and  devoted  person  in  his  kingdom ;  he  de- 
scribed to  him  the  disquietude  and  anguish  in  which  this 
friend,  removed  from  him  by  his  tenderness,  passed  her  days, 
hoping  and  fearing  everything ;  compelled  to  discover  at  a 
distance  the  symptoms  of  the  debility  or  convalescence  of  him 
who  was  the  object  of  all  her  thoughts,  and  to  learn  only  from 
pi«blic  rumour  what  no  other  person  upon  earth  longed  to  know 
with  more  anxiety  and  tenderness.  He  added  that  this  abso- 
lute separation,  at  the  end  of  so  long  and  so  pure  an  intimacy, 
combined  humiliation  with  sorrow ;  by  imparting,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  court  and  of  the  world,  to  a  removal  altogether  paternal, 
the  appearance  of  disgrace  and  dissatisfaction,  which  offend^ 
while  it  broke  the  heart.  In  short,  he  forgot  nothing  which 
could  shake,  convince,  or  subdue  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

XIII. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  entreaties,  the  King  at  length 
fijced  upon  Madame  du  Cayla's  friend  one  of  those  long  looks 
which  he  knew  how  to  make  speak  though  his  lips  were  silent, 
when  he  wished  to  be  understood  by  a  hint,  and  which  pene- 
trated alike  to  the  souls  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies  ;  then, 
as  if  desirous  of  exonerating  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  fisunily 
from  a  consent  which  he  appeared  at  the  same  time  to  be  equally 
desirous  and  afraid  of  giving :  **  You  will  have  it  so,"  he  said ; 
**  well  then  !  go  and  tell  Madame  du  Cayla  that  I  shall  receive 
her."     And  after  this  effort  he  fell  again  into  a  lethargic  doze. 

M.  de  la  llochefoucauld,  availing  himself  of  an  acquiescence 
which  was  forced  rather  than  obtained,  and  fearful  of  his  re- 
calling it  on  second  thoughts  when  he  should  awake,  hastened 
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to  flnatch  his  portfolio  from  the  iable,  and  to  depart  on  tiptoe, 
inthout  noise,  that  he  might  not  excite  the  attrition  of  the 
Xing.    He  momited  his  horse  at  the  palace  gates,  and  rode 

flff  instantly  to  St.  Ouen. 

•  - 

XIV. 

He  fomid  Madame  da  Cayla  there,  alone  and  in  team 
He  acquainted  her  with  the  agitation  of  the  oonrt,  the  grief 
of  all  pious  men,  the  scandal  of  the  bishops,  the  indedsioii 
and  rapid  decline  6f  the  King,  the  wishes  of  the  royal  £unflj, 
which  were  now  orders  for  her,  and,  in  fine,  his  interriew 
with  the  dying  monarch,  and  the  words  in  which  he  had 
innted  her  to  his  dying  bed.  He  entreated  her  not  to  lose 
an  instant  in  accomplishing  the  sad  and  difficolt  mission  irtiich 
friendship,  the  court,  the  church,  and  eren  heaven  itself 
seemed  anxious  she  should  undertake,  of  reconciling  the  King 
to  the  idea  of  that  sacred  assistonce  and  those  solemn  offices* 
which  he  owed  to  his  kingdom,  to  lus  house,  and  to  himself. 
Madame  du  Cayla  was  moTcd,  affected,  and  unhappy,  but 
inflexible  in  her  resolution  not  to  appear  again  at  court,  to 
endure  afresh  the  stem  looks  of  the  family,  and  the  odious 
and  evil  interpretation  that  would  be  given  to  a  proceeding 
Avhich  public  malignity  would  misconstrue  into  a  mercenary 
besetting  of  the  dying  monarch.  She  wept,  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  struggled  long,  with  sighs  and  sobs* 
between  her  invincible  repugnance  to  repass  the  threshold 
of  the  palace,  her  attachment  to  the  King,  and  the  dread  of 
offending  by  a  refusal  the  royal  family,  upon  whom  her  f&te 
would  now  depend,  M.  de  VillMe,  whom  she  might  involve 
in  her  disgrace,  and  the  religious  party  who  demanded  this 
last  service  at  her  hands.  She  yielded  at  length,  but  not 
without  hesitation  and  sorrow,  to  the  reasons  adduced  by  her 
friend,  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  dying  King.  Her  carriage 
having  been  got  ready  during  tlds  struggle,  by  the  ordm 
of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  she  departed  rapidly  for 
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XV 

She  ^iras  instantly  admitted  to  the  King's  apartment ;  hat 

no  one  knows  anything  of  this  final  interview  except  what 

she  herself  told  her  young  friend,  on  issuing  for  the  last  time, 

veiled  and  tottering,  from  that  conference,  wherein  royalty, 

friendship,  and  death,  had  exchanged  their  last  looks  and  their 

last  effusions.     After  the  first  sorrows  and  emotions  of  such  an 

interview,  of  which  she  revealed  nothing,  *'  Sire,"  she  said  to 

ihe  dying  monarch,  *'  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  give  your 

majesty  one  proof  of  attachment  more  painful  and  momentous 

than  all  the  others.    Your  enemies,  who  have  calumniated  your 

life,  are  endeavouring  now  to  calumniate  your  death.  They  have 

raised  a  report,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  loyal  and  religiouB 

men  in  your  kingdom,  that  you  drive  away  disdainfully  from 

your  hed  of  sickness  the  ministers  of  religion,  who  vainly  offisr 

you  their  prayers,  and  who  afflict  themselves  for  the  salvation 

of  your  soul  and  the  edification  of  your  people,  at  the  delays 

and  procrastination  you  throw  in  the  way  of  their  sacred  mimstiy. 

They  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  in  question  the  fiedth  of  His  Most 

Christian  Majesty,  and  to  confound  you  with  those  philosophen 

and  impious  persons  of  a  former  age,  who,  hy  their  imhelief^ 

have  sapped  at  the  same  time  your  royal  throne  and  the  altar 

of  your  God.     Your  family  is  afflicted,  your  clergy  humhled, 

the  friends  of  your  dynasty  lament,  the  more  tender  friends  of 

your  heart  and  memory  are  dismayed ;  and  heing  still  more 

attached  to  you  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  than  as  a  monarch, 

they  supplicate  heaven  with  tears  to  inspire  you  with  those 

thoughts  which  can  alone  render  the  afiections  eternal  f     Even 

I  myself.  Sire,  may  perhaps  have  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  this 

procrastination ;  I  shall  he  accused  of  having  faltered  in  the 

first  duty  of  friendship,  if  I  have  not  sufficient  command  over 

my  own  grief  to  he  able  to  describe  to  you  the  affliction  of  the 

church,  or  sufficient  influence  in  your  heart  to  induce  yoibto 

satisfy  these  wishes  of  your  flEunily,  and  these  scruples  of  ret 

ligion.    In  the  name  of  God,  Sire,  in  the  name  of  your  own 

soul,  in  the  name  of  her  who  has  borne  you  to  this  day  so 

tender  and  so  grateful  an  affection,  and  who  no  longer  thitiks 
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and  presence  of  mind.  His  brother  was  kneeling  and  weeping 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angoul^me 
were  praying  by  his  side,  and  between  them  and  the  Count 
d'Artois  was  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  holding  her  two  children  by 
their  hands ;  the  courtiers  and  attendants  stood  at  a  distance, 
80  that  they  might  see  but  could  not  hear  the  last  farewell  of 
the  dying  King  with  his  family.  A  few  words  only  could  be 
distinguished.  These  were  the  adieus  of  a  brother,  an  undo,  and 
a  friend,  but  especially  of  a  sage  and  a  monarch,  desirous  of 
leaving  behind  him  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  and  the  fore- 
sight, necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  throne.  "  Love  one 
another,"  he  said,  "  and  let  this  affection  console  you  for  the 
disasters  and  the  ruin  of  our  housed  Divine  Providence  has 
replaced  us  upon  the  throne.  I  have  been  enabled  to  maintain 
you  there  by  moderate  measures,  which  have  deprived  the 
monarchy  of  no  real  power,  but  have  given  it  the  approbation 
and  support  of  the  people.  The  charter  is  the  best  inheritance 
I  can  give  you ;  preserve  it,  my  brother,  for  my  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  our  subjects,  and  for  your  own !  And  also,"  he  added, 
raising  his  hands  and  blessing  the  young  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 
who  was  held  forward  by  his  mother,  to  wards  the  King,  "for 
the  sake  of  this  child,  to  whom  you  will  transmit  the  throne 
after  my  8on  and  daughter  /"  (titles  of  affection  which  he  gave 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angoul^me).  Then  looking  at  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  he  said,  "  May  you,  my  child,  be  moro 
vfise  and  happy  than  your  parents  !" 

The  rest  was  inaudible,  being  muttered  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  nearest  and  most  afficted  group  of  the  royal  family ;  nothing 
was  heard  but  repeated  adieus,  sighs,  and  sobs  around  the  bed 
and  in  the  halls.  The  princes  and  princesses  arose,  and  re- 
tiring a  little,  made  way  for  the  cardinals  and  bishops  who 
came  to  administer  the  last  offices  to  the  King. 

He  received  these  sacred  ceremonies  widi  collected  piety 
and  undisturbed  attention,  responding  sometimes  himself  1^ 
verses  from  the  Latin  psalms,  to  those  chaunted  by  the  bishops 
and  cardinals  He  thanked  them,  and  took  an  eternal  farewdl 
of  the  officers  of  his  household.  One  individual  who  mingled 
ivith  them,  and  was  concealed  amongst  the  crowd  where  die 
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Smg'8  eje  leoognised  him,  prayed  and  wept  ^ver  his  master 
and  his  bene&ctor.  This  was  M.  Decazes,  to  whom  the 
jealoasy  of  the  ultra-royalists,  and  the  hostility  of  the  oourtiers, 
only  permitted  this  stolen  farewell  of  a  King  who  had  loved 
hhn  sa  much,  and  whom  he  had  himself  loved  as  a  fiither. 

After  these  ceremonies  and  adieus,  the  dying  monaidi, 
somranded  only  hy  his  brother,  his  nephew,  the  Duchess 
d*Angoal^e,  and  some  attendants,  oontinned  in  a  lethargic 
state,  broken  by  intervals  of  consdousness,  without  pain,  de- 
hrium,  or  affliction.  At  daybreak  on  the  16th  September, 
the  day  he  had  himself  suggested  to  his  medical  attendi^its  as 
likely  to  terminate  his  physical  powers,  his  first  physician 
dmwing  aside  the  bed-curtain,  felt  his  pulse  to  ascertain  if  it 
still  b^t ;  the  arm  was  still  warm,  but  Uie  pulse  was  no  longer 
perceptible.    The  King  was  in  his  final  sleep. 

M.  Portal  raised  the  bed-dothes,  and  tammg  rovmd,  said : 
'*  Gentlemen,  the  King  is  dead  ;'*  then  bowing  to  the  Count 
d^Artois,  be  concluded,  "  Long  live  the  King !" 

The  funeral  ceremonies  tiien  commenced,  ahd  the  Count 
d'Artois  before  he  began  his  reign,  retired  for  awhile  to  the 
Palace  of  St.  Cloiid. 

XVII. 

The  King's  eyes  were  scarcely  closed  when  his  brother, 
now  King  himself,  the  royal  fEimily,  and  the  party  which  had 
availed  itself  of  the  services  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  kingdom  and  the  honour  of  religion,  hastened  to 
break  the  instrument  of  their  long  intrigue,  and  to  obliterate 
as  much  as  they  could,  all  traces  of  this  lady's  intervention  in 
the  cabinet  and  her  ascendancy  over  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  the  King.  M.  de  Vill^le  alone  recollected  the  decencies  of 
old  friendship  and  the  happy  influence  she  had  exercised  over 
public  affairs.  Being  apprised  of  the  search  about  to  be  made 
in  the  coffers  and  portfolios  of  Louis  XVIII.,  to  remove  every- 
thing that  might  bear  upon  the  long  intimacy  between  the 
King  and  Madame  du  Cayla,  he  instantly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Viscount  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  death  of  the  King,  and  to  beg  him  to  hasten  to  the 
palace  in  order  to  claim,  in  his  friend's  name,  the  oonrespond- 
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ence,  tbe  private  papers,  or  other  documents  which  might 
conceru  or  belong  to  her.  But  the  Viscount  de  la  Eochefou- 
cauld  was  less  prompt  than  those  who  were  commissioned  to 
dostnty  the  proofs  of  this  intercourse  and  friendship,  which 
survived,  it  is  said,  the  death  of  the  King.  There  were  said 
to  have  been  not  only  numerous  letters,  fiomiliar  and  political, 
interesting  to  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  to  the 
history  of  the  past  reign,  but  also  documents  written  by  the 
hand  of  the  prince,  to  secure,  after  his  death,  a  splendid  pro. 
vision  for  her  whom  he  had  loved  and  honoured  to  his  last 
moments.  He  himself  had  repeatedly  and  formallj  announced 
this  to  Madame  du  Cayla,  who  had  refused  to  accept  from  him 
presents  of  great  value.  "  Well,  it  matters  not,"  said  the  old 
monarch,  taking  back  the  jewels  which  had  been  offered  and 
refused :  "  you  will  find,  after  my  death,  solid  remembrances, 
and  pledges  of  my  attachment,  which  it  will  no  longer  be 
possible  for  you  to  refuse  to  my  memory."  But  papers  and 
letters  had  all  disappeared  from  the  King  s  cabinet,  before  the 
friends  of  Madame  du  Cayla  could  even  become  acquainted 
with  the  mystery  so  essentially  connected  mih  her  interests. 
Charles  X.  and  the  family  council  thought  it-necessary,  for  the 
dign^ity  of  the  crown,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  piety  and 
memory  of  their  brother  and  uncle,  not  to  divulge  such  letters, 
documents,  or  codicils,  as  might  prolong  beyond  the  tomb  the 
insinuations  and  malignity  with  which  the  enemies  of  their 
house  had,  during  the  lifetime  of  Louis  XVIII.,  calumniated  or 
misrepresented  this  friendship.  Perhaps  they  were  also  de- 
sirous of  destroying  at  the  same  time  all  written  evidence  of ' 
the  influence  which  the  two  hidden  parties  of  the  court  and 
the  church  had  exercised,  through  the  intervention  of  a  woman, 
on  the  policy  of  the  last  years,  to  make  the  public  believe  that 
the  concessions  obtained  with  such  difficulty  from  the  King 
had  been  the  result  of  his  own  convictions,  and  not  of  impo^ 
tunity  on  the  heart  of  an  old  man. 

However  this  may  be,  Charles  X.,  a  prince  as  upright  as 
he  was  pious,  altered  while  he  destroyed  the  testamentary 
dispositions  of  his  brother,  into  a  pension  of  twenty-five  thousand 
francs  per  annum,  which  he  settled  on  Madame  du  Cayla  for 
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The  ho^  eC  liovb  JLYiii^  being  embalmed,  waa  oe?ared 
the  innfing^sheet  by  M.  da  Tellejiand  and  the  Dtlke 
d^Aimioiit    The  ibnend  iras  splendid,  but  eaddened  hy  the 
absenee  of  tiie  high  church  dignitaries,  which  surprised  the 
public,  and  oecsaioned  a  rumour  amongst  the  multitude,  that  1% 
was  a  peee  of  sacerdotal  vengeance  on  the  pretended  impietj 
of  the  prince.     It  was,  however,  nothing  but  a  contest  of  pride 
between  M.  de  Quelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Cardinal 
Prince  de  Croi,  grand  chaplain  of  the  crown,  who  disputed  for 
pre-eminence;  and  neither  being  willing  to  yield,  they  preferred 
abandoning  the  body  of  the  King,  to  whom  they  owed  every* 
thing,  to  giving  up  thdeast  of  their  prerogatives.     The  people 
in  multitudes,  deeply  affected,  foUowed  the  funeral  oar  as  ikr 
as  St  Denis,  where  the  founder  of  the  charter  took  possession 
of  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.     His  memory  was  eulogixod  by 
M.  de  Frayssinous,  Bishop  of  Hermopolis ;  but  his  best  roward 
lay  in  the  esteem  and  regret  of  the  nation,  which  he  merited^ 

XIX. 

* 

Posterity,  when  it  approaches  too  closely  the  memory  of  a 
deceased  monarch,  is  influenced  in  its  Judgment  of  that  wh 
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mory  by  the  prejudices,  the  partialities,  and  the  party-feelingi 
which  prevailed  during  his  life ;  and  by  these  posthumous  feel- 
ings the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  has  been  hitherto  judged 
Almost  all  men  were  equally  interested  in  misrepresenting, 
depreciating,  and  lessening  tlie  merit  of  his  life  and  person. 
The  partisans  of  the  Empire  had  to  avenge  themselves  upon 
him  for  the  fall  of  their  idol ;  and  to  eclipse  disdainfully  under 
the  military  glory  of  Napoleon,  and  the  splendour  of  his  reign, 
the  civil  and  modest  merits  of  policy,  of  peace,  and  of  free- 
dom.    It  was  necessary  to  debase  the  King  in  order  to  elevate 
the  hero;  to  sacrifice  a  memory  to  exalt  a  fanaticism^;  and 
they  have  accordingly  continued  to  pour  forth  sarcasm  instead 
of  history.     The  liberals  who  had  made  a  hollow  alliance  with 
the  Bonapartists,  although  in  reality  they  had  a  sincere  esteem 
for  this  prince,  sacrificed  in  their  turn  the  expression  of  esti- 
mation to  a  base  compliance  with  party-spirit.      The  ultra- 
republicans  had  to  reproach  him  with  the  name  of  Bourbon, 
with  the  title  of  brother  to  Louis  XVL,  and  with  the  crime  of 
being  a  king ;  without  reflecting  that  a  man  should  be  judged 
according  to  his  nature,  and  that  royally  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
a  king  as  it  is.  his  principle  and  his  glory.    The  ambitious 
party  of  the  clergy  who  had  hoped  to  reign  through  him,  could 
not  pardon  him  for  wishing  to  restrain  it  within  the  limits 
of  religious  liberty,  for  having  opposed  to  it  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  tribune,  and  for  not  having  restored  it  to  its 
former  power ;  and  this  party  has  excommunicated  hisgnemoiy, 
as  that  of  a  philosophical  prince  infected  upon  the  throne  widi 
the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  impiety  of  his  childhood.     Finally, 
even  his  own  party,  the  monarchical  and  aiistocratical  party,  in 
toxicated  with  the  delirium  which  always  seizes  upon  triumphant 
factions,  turned  against  its  moderator.     It  ascribed  to  weakness 
his  temperate  enjoyment  of  the  regal  power ;  and  it  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime  tliat  charter  which,  in  reality,  was  a  treaty  of 
Utrecht  between  the  revolution  and  the  monarchies.     Thence 
arose  all  the  wickedness,  all  the  rancour,  and  all  the  contempt 
which  have  been  mingled  together,  to  disfigure  the  memory  of  a 
king  thrust  forward  as  a  prey  to  all  the  selfi^  disdain  and  resent- 
ment of  his  epoch.     But  the  day  of  truth  for  him  has  at  length 
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No  Idi^  €irer  lMtt6  ifitii  moie  £giiitymd  I 
ment  and  exile,  tests  ulnck  sre  itlmost  slvi^ 
aiedevatedoidjlyjllielr  sitoatioff:  no  long 
noie  psftieiioe,  or  more  certaiutj,  flu 
aoldii^  erer  re^noended  tlie  flume 
giwter  difficoltf ,  oonflmied  Mmself  vpoii  il 
oteiades,  or  1^  it  to  Ids  luBihr 
mainlaaiiiiig  it  loi^  after  his  dadL 
n^ported,  tliis  petieoi 
naohileljr  euomuteged,  tiieee  ohIarW  sUfirilf 
prospect  c^  a  loi^  xe^ 
cesMHs,  Here  not  iridi  Loos  XfllL  ihe 
of  inteBeet,  of  pc^icj,  of  Aainrtrr;  sf  SMlautf  of 
forei^it,  rf  Hisdom,  of  tas  good  fiTitirs 
of  that  Besreoe  contem^atini  of  hnmai 
deiiye  horn  hmg  solitode  and  coMtiiiitons  ansfortnoe,  as  ndl  as 
from  those  hodOy  infinnities  that  oonfioe  ibem  to  die  raeouiees 
of  their  own  minds ;  and  eren  from  that  M  age  vhidi  cools 
those  passions  so  &tal  to  the  legisktor,  and  vhieh  hj  dqalring 
him  of  all  selfish  connection  with  the  time  dist  is  fljing  finn 
his  grasp,  direets  his  thoug^its  with  more  impartial  fniraiji^it 
and  contemplation  towards  the  fiitore  which  he  wiilies  ta  aeeure 
for  his  name,  his  family,  and  his  people. 

XXL 

As  a  yoimg  man,  the  Comit  de  ProTenoe  had  heeo,  at  hu 
brother's  court,  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  had  created 
for  himself,  amidst  the  dissipation  and  the  iollies  of  die 
palace,  a  mind  learned,  cnltiTated,  reflecdve,  literaiy,  and 
already  statesmanlike,  which  had  led  to  his  being  taxed  %rith 
ambition,  self-consequence,  and  pedantry,  by  a  eourt  mhete, 
sioce  the  time  oi  Louis  XV.,  a  prince  was  permitted  to  be 
everything  but  a  man.  From  the  first  symptoms  d  the  rero- 
Intion  he  had  understood  its  direct,  and  adof^  with  prepfie^ 
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and  moneration  its  principles,  so  far  as  they  yrert  compatibie 
with  bis  rank  and  his  fidelity  to  his  brother.  None  of  the 
errors  of  this  brotlier,  or  of  his  queen,  had  escaped  his  atten- 
tion; but  none  of  the  catastrophes  which  had  sprung  from 
those  faults  had  deprived' him  of  his  fidelity  to  the  throne. 
His  attachment  to  the  King  had  even  appeared  to  be  redoubled 
by  the  misfortunes  and  the  degradation  of  his  reign.  He  had 
not  emigrated  like  the  Count  d*Artois,  who,  without  intending 
it,  had  dangerously  compromised  his  iiBmiily,  left  as  a  pledge  in 
the  hands  of  the  revolution,  vainly  agitated  the  frontiers,  and 
sought  from  court  to  court  for  enemies  to  his  country.  He 
had  only  quitted  France,  by  order  of  Louis  XVI.,  on  Uie  very 
night  that  this  Prince  had  stolen  away  from  his  palace  and 
from  Lafayette,  and  fled  to  Varennes.  Being  badly  received 
by  the  Prince  de  Gonde,  a?id  by  the  armed  assemblage  of  the 
nobility  at  Coblentz,  as  a  prince  tauited  with  the  popular  spirit, 
he  had  retired  with  a  few  ti  lends  first  to  Russia,  then  to 
Verona,  and  then  to  Hanvr<Jl,  whither  the  scaffolds  and  the 
dungeons  of  his  family  had  transmitted  to  him,  before  the 
order  of  nature,  the  title  of  King,  which  he  had  borne  with 
ft  modest  majesty  equally  independent  of  the  scorn  of  Europe, 
the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  and  the  greatness  of  his  nation. 
He  had  not  sold  it  on  any  terms,  either  to  Bonaparte,  who 
wished  to  purchase  it,  or  to  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Russia, 
which  wanted  to  make  him  abdicate  it  No  deposed  prince 
had  ever  better  maintained  in  his  own  person,  daring  his  pro- 
scription, the  rank  of  his  ancestors,  the  honour  of  his  country, 
and  of  the  crown — fallen  from  his  head,  but  kept  as  a  sacred 
deposit  in  his  respect.  By  dint  of  believing  in  his  right,  in 
spite  of  adverse  fortune,  he  at  length  made  Europe  believe  in 
it ;  and  by  respecting  himself,  he  made  the  universe  respect 
him.  He  had  been  for  a  while,  after  the  p^ace  of  Amiens, 
alone  of  all  his  party  against  the  whole  world. 

XXII. 

He  had  soothed  and  turned  to  good  account  the  long  leisure 
which  exile  had  given  him  by  studies,  sometimes  light  and 
sometimes  solid,  which  had  at  first  amused  and  afterwards 
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dponedliii  mini  m  his  joutli.    He  tlioq^  like  Monteequeii, 
lie  oonTarMd  like  TtSkfimod;  he  wiola  witk  Ifaet  ingeouiiy 
■nddelifeftte  gnee  of  elg^  idddi,  tiMM^  it  does  not  indiote 
the  greet  miter,  di^laje  in  fiuniliar  litentnre  the  eesr  ele- 
gmoe  of  the  eourtier,  united  nith  the  deagicnl  puii^  of  the 
man  of  lettem.    He  adored  antiquity  in  its  histomns,  iu 
poets,  and  its  pfafloec^ieEB^    Hoiaoe  was  the  aumnal  of  his 
li^  jdiiloeophj,  Tadtns  of  his  serious  poliej.    This  feeliog 
for  antiquity,  which  giyes  grandeor  and  graiity  to  the  thoo^ihts, 
had  Tcxy  much  condnoed  to  the  etoidsm  and  the  ocmtiniioas 
mnjesty  of  attitadewhidi  he  hsd  maintained  in  his  strugg^of  a 
quarter  of  «  eentoij  with  fortune.    He  had  tired  in  social 
inteiiponiBe  with  great  thou^^ts  and  great  men.    In  modem 
poetFf»litentare,«nd0iilo6ophj,  fae  prefiened,  shore  all  otheri* 
Ydtdre,.  that'  gemus  of  lucidity,  grMe,  and  common  aeose; 
but  he  disliked  the  sophistry  and  derJamatiwiof  J.  J,  Rpusbosu, 
and  the  wikers  of  his  scfaooL    He  was  not  dazzled  faj  the 
sj^eodeur  of  M.  de  Chateanhrioid,  under  idueh  he  sidd  he 
oould  see  nothing  but "  surfEUie  without  fimndation,  colours  with- 
out design,  and  dazzling  vrithout  real  light."    He  soinetimes 
laughed  at  M.  de  Bonald  and  his  doudj  philosophj,  in  which 
he  could  find  nothing,  be  said,  "  but  enigmas  to  be  solved  bj 
the  enigma  of  humanity."     He  inclined  rather  to  those  mid 
dling,  but  plain  writers,  who  hare  no  obscurity  because  thej 
hare  no  depth,  and  who  play  with  words  and  thoughts  as  they 
would  with  oockle-shells.     His  correspondence,  and  the  small 
number  of  rerses  or  writings  that  he  has  left,  are  mere  trifles; 
his  serious  thoughts  he  kept  for  his  council,  for  his  conrersar 
tions,  for  the  manifestoes  which  he  addressed  to  Europe,  and 
for  the  speeches  which  he  drew  up  with  his  own  hand  for  his 
parliament.    These  fragments  are  master-pieces  of  dignity,  of 
diplomacy,  of  propriety,  and  of  elocution.     None  of  his  minis- 
ters could  hare  made  him  speak  so  well  as  he  spoke  by  himself. 
He  had  the  full  compass  of  all  things,  of  all  circumstances, 
and  of  all  times :  he  understood  the  ^irit  of  the  age,  and  he 
knew  how  to  make  himself  understood  by  it     In  private  con- 
versation, whether  gay  or  grare,  no  man  of  his  time  could 
equal  him.    He  was,  without  any  question,  one  of  the  most 
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intellectual  men  of  his  kingdom.  By  dint  of  mind  he  eimi 
■truck  out  for  himself  a  distinctive  character;  and  the  only 
reproach  that  can  be  made  against  him  is,  that  this  chancter, 
partly  assumed  and  partly  ostentatious,  was  in  him  rather  the 
mi^esty  of  an  acted  part  than  the  real  greatness  of  nature. 
But  at  least  he  never  belied  his  part ;  if  in  him  it  was  some- 
times the  comedy  of  the  throne,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
was  never  better  enacted. 

XXIII. 

On  the  fall  of  Bonaparte  fortune  found  him  again  at  the 
summit  of  the  high  rank  to  which  that  event  had  recalled  him. 
Any  one  else,  perhaps,  would  have  trembled  at  the  pinnacle  on 
which  he  stood,  or  sunk  under  the  difficulties  of  the  task  im* 
posed  upon  him  by  France,  by  Europe,  and  by  his  own  name. 
He  arrived,  at  an  advanced  age,  infirm  and  softened  by  long 
repose,  in  a  country  which  had  forgotten  him,  and  which  he 
himself  no  longer  recognised.  He  there  replaced  the  om- 
queror  of  the  world,  the  hero  of  glory,  the  idol  of  the  soldier, 
the  vanity  of  the  people.  He  vras  received  by  the  humbled 
nation  as  the  viceroy  of  the  coalition,  and  the  hostage  imposed 
upon  it  by  Europe ;  by  the  startled  revolution  as  the  exaspe- 
rated avenger  of  his  family ;  by  the  army  as  the  acoomplioe 
and  ally  of  those  it  had  been  fighting  against  for  five-and-twentj 
years ;  by  the  nobility  as  the  compelled  champion  of  its  privi- 
leges and  its  domination ;  by  the  priesthood  as  the  restorer  of 
its  temporal  power ;  by  the  people  as  its  antagonist,  as  the 
destroyer  of  equality,  and  the  natural  enemy  of  freedom ;  and 
finally,  by  Europe  as  the  puppet  of  its  caprices,  the  plaything 
of  its  diplomacy,  and  the  instrument  of  its  exactions,  and 
the  spoliation  of  his  country.  He  had  to  study  at  a  sin^e 
glance  this  unknown  country,  to  substitute  reason  for  glory,  to 
honour  the  soldier  while  making  him  forget  his  chief,  to  change 
the  idolatry  of  the  people  for  heroism  into  an  impassioned 
but  reflective  love  of  liberty,  to  raise  up  the  national  pride, 
crushed  and  exasperated  under  its  defeats,  to  make  Franoe 
believe  that  it  was  to  her  and  not  to  foreign  power  that  her 
king  owed  his  restoration,  to  deaden  with  caresses  tha  dil* 
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ooateDts  of  the  InnfB;  to  leMwue  liie   lenditiiOD  «d  i^ 
iiMiKfliMJbla  copqnert  of  aqpnlilgr,  to  appflwc  tbe  uMlity  hp 
flattering  it.  to  restEaiii  the  Gimrdi  whUe  graag  xt 
iutead  of  empire,  to  maae  vifoa  the  people  hj  c**«<^^p 
it  a  laige  portioa  of  jdig^  and  iiifliifliiee  in  iti  o«m  govenaaoBt, 
and  by  nwilring  >  rainiMt  of  the  ennetitutifinil  HmnaeapuaMt 
the  iBoctioe  of  the  jiiiipuaLical  rliMna     B«  iind,  fiBi%«i» 
demand  of  £anipe  n  hii^  ptioe  for  liimiBlf,  and,  in  lue  liaea* 
to  show  bimoelf  a  king  in  raaliij,  lo  thoee  powom  witf»  <ii«u|^ 
they  neve  onl j  impoBui^  vaptm  Fmooe  a  jliantniTt  and  a  j£|p 
thing.    lioois  XVIIL  ooneeivad,  dazed,  and  aeeoB^ilkiiiid  lili 
these  tfaingB  in  appeannee  soimpoisihla.  TUa  cdd  siaxi,ai3aal 
nith  the  charter,  tioew  hhnaritf,  bfsvdj  and  akme,  hetaum 
Eon^,  the  mnaaj^  Fiaaee,  'Qae  iwcdntkai,  and  ihe  mnrtir 
revolotion.    He  deared,  orramdedall  theaeiwdoi,  and  £al 
monaidi  of  a  deliTered  and  a  paeified  Idngdom. 


His  leign  is  now  before  i» :  it  was  not  devoid  of  fnHts,  if 
errors,  and,  abore  all,  of  weaknesses ;  hot  the  nugodtj  of  these 
£wlt8  and  weaknesses  of  tbe  King  arose  from  his  sxtoation  and 
not  from  his  wilL     It  is  a  great  iigastioe  to  judge  of  tlm^ 
relatiye,  by  fixed  and  absolute  prmctplcs.     So  man  shoold  be 
estimated  except  in  the  position  made  for  bim  bj  the  times, 
the  events,  and  the  cdreomstiinoes  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is 
placed,  bj  a  coneorrence  of  nfDurs  orer  which  he  has  no  oon- 
trol.     Lonis  XVIIl.  in  the  antecedents  of  his  ivign,  in  his 
name  of  Bourbon,  in  the  misfortone  of  his  snooeeding  Napo- 
leon, who  had  at  once  so  moch  magnified  and  lessened  Fnnoe, 
in  the  invasion  which  made  a  breach  for  him  to  return  to  his 
oountxy,  in  the  foreign  occupation  which  had  trampled  the  soil  of 
France  under  his  throne,  in  his  natural  party,  and  especially  in 
a  part  of  his  family,  was  led  into  and  almost  compelled  to  com* 
nut  errors,  which  it  would  be  uigust  to  impute  to  himself  alone. 

XXV. 

His  natural  party,  that  is,  his  brother  and  his  famOy,  were 
mroiuntarily  his  fatdity.   They  had  neither  his  understandifljgi 
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nor  his  impartialitj,  nor  his  foresight.  They  never  cetsed 
harassing  him  with  their  exactions  in  his  own  palace,  con- 
spiring against  }iis  wisdom,  caballing  against  his  ministers, 
leaguiDg  themselves  with  the  ambitious  members  of  the 
church,  and  the  rash  members  of  the  ariatocraoy,  to  coaDte^ 
act  his  designs,  and  to  revive  throughout  the  eountiy,  baMreen 
the  different  classes,  opinions  and  interesta,  tlipae  diviaions 
which  he  wished  to  abolbh.  Had  Looia  XVIII.  been  joong, 
sound,  and  of  heroic  stamp,  he  might  have  set  thia  brother 
aside,  subjugated  this  family,  quelled  all  internal  rosiBtance  to 
his  will,  and  reigned  alone,  without  being  accountable  to  his 
own  palace,  until  the  moment  when  the  representative  aystem, 
solidly  accepted  and  rooted  in  the  soil,  would  have  allowed  him 
to  say  to  his  brother  and  his  nephews:  "  Take  my  institutions, 
such  as  I  have  founded  them,  or  repudiate  my  inheritanoe.** 

But  this  royal  legislator  was  near  seventy ;  he  waa  reminded 
of  death  by  his  infirmities  ;  he  might  at  any  moment  descend 
into  the  tomb  before  he  had  deadened  in  such  an  enterprise 
the  royalist  passions,  which  so  encouraging  an  event  would 
have  roused  into  a  civil  war ;  Europe,  still  present  in  anns, 
would  have  sided  with  his  fiEimily,  banished  anew  out  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  hand  of  a  brother,  of  an  uncle,  of  a  grandfather, 
and  carrying  their  anger  and  their  complaints  from  court  to 
court ;  this  brother,  these  nephews,  these  nieces,  these  wards, 
were  all  of  his  own  blood,  the  fibres  of  his  own  heart,  the 
companions  and  the  consolation  of  his  long  adversity ;  an  excess 
of  severity  to  them  would  resemble  ingratitude,  excite  the 
blood  in  his  own  veins,  and  indignation  in  the  feeling  of 
France  and  of  Europe.  He  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  pro- 
scriber  of  those  he  should  protect.  His  hereditarjr  and  dynastic 
principle  would  rise  as  well  as  nature  against  his  policy.  Being 
unable,  therefore,  to  strike,  it  was  necessary  to  qualify,  to  resist, 
and  to  convince. 

This  is  what  he  did  with  his  family,  so  long  as  the  decay 
of  his  physical  powers  did  not  deprive  him  of  all  energy,  and  of 
all  freedom  of  action  upon  his  brother,  upon  his  Chambers,  and 
upon  his  own  party.  He  interposed,  with  rare  fimmesa  of 
heart  and  mind,  between  the  errors  of  the  court  and  the  mtaf^ 
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wm  oClBi people.  He  hdkdh  held  lo«tfa  bk  ohsrter  m  a  dttl- 
lflnpt»tte  one  side  end  apledget0ll» ether;  eud  be  allewFid 
liBe^to  be  aecmed  of  defection  hj  some  membefi  ofliii 
tuiSSIj,  end'ereii  bjUi  brofebar,  lluct  he  migbt  eecim  to  Hmm  e 
dmne.  So  long  jpi  be  eodl  eDouoend  ivftbont  jmieocibtty 
.thilK  be  caeMMOilbis  %et  ^idnn  Ibej  bed  lomented  evente 
iiiiiieilj7PHiJfciiiiii<iiJ  eiiil  eeoeidotel  leeettoii  io  ^&e  Qbeai' 
^ev^.  vImb  incBBBeiiig  flnees  end  eppfoedung  deeth  did  mt 
jennh  lum  to  leeor  wilboiit  danger  to  a  eeoood  coup  d'^iait  Uke 
toBt  .ea  tne  ova  DcptcmDer,  aganiat  ms  own  paruaaDi,  Jie  iitt 
tiudLbi-abonld  jieldalxtdetoretein  agraet  ded«  aodbeiiiem- 
ibfeebew,inM  de-ViIl^le,theirieeetendnBiDetinodemteftf1lw 
lojaliatSt  to  temper  the  retrogiade  morement  end  tu  aave  at  leait 
tbediaiter.  Hediosguiiedttmea^BoatlbeiblEeaaf  bkoonrtaa^ 
of  the  Chamber,  aniliBM  mi^  bring  bim  a  iDore  liUaral  si^ 
ivfakb  noold  baTO  leelared  the  eqonibriiim  of  bk  inetifutioiie 

He  died  in  that  painfbl  eriaia  of  Ibe  lefpaKator^  wbo  alle«« 
bis  baik  to  drire  before  an  irresistible  gide,  in  tbe  hope  ef  i«- 
gaining  after  the  tempest  the  shore  from  wbiob  be  bv  bees 
driren.  Shoold  histoiy  tben  make  bim  aoeoimtable  fcr  bk 
death  ?  If  heayen  had  granted  him  a  longer  Hfe,  two  jean 
hter  the  elections  would  hare  giren  him  a  liberal  and  mooar- 
ehical  majority,  and  be  would  hare  died  with  the  diarter  in  foil 
operation,  instead  of  in  the  midst  of  a  reaction.  Who  can 
doubt  that,  bad  he  lived  ten  years  longer,  a  long  liberal  monar- 
chy woold  have  continued  his  name  in  France  ?  He  gare  one 
reign  to  the  BestoratioD,  but  he  would  haTe  given  it  a  series  of 
reigns.  If  the  Restoration,  which  is  the  most  difficult  of 
goTcmments,  had  only  this  one  reign,  it  was  the  fault  of  his 
age,  but  not  of  his  policy.  He  possessed  the  temperate,  flexible, 
and  negociating  genius  of  Restorations.  He  was  the  diploma- 
tist of  kings  and  peoples,  and  he  made  them  sign  the  alliance 
of  ages.     Woe  to  him  who  tore  it  upon  his  tomb. 

XXVI. 

As  a  man  he  had  neither  the  great  vices  nor  the  great  vir- 
taes  of  powerful  natures ;  but  he  committed  none  of  the  crimea 
of  great  passions.    He  has  been  accused  of  selfishness,  wbereaa 
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his  whole  life  has  been  nothing  but  a  proof  of  his  craving  for 
friendship.  A  friend  was  associated  from  his  infancy  with  a\\ 
the  phases  of  liib  hfe,  of  his  misfortunes,  or  of  his  government ; 
from  M.  d'Avaray  to  M.  Decazes,  and  to  that  feminine  consola- 
tion of  his  last  years,  into  whose  hands  he  resigned  his  hean, 
his  policy,  and  his  final  affection.  In  studying  his  actions  iu 
foreign  countries  and  in  France  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
immense  portion  he  devoted  to  the  affection  and  the  interest  of 
his  family,  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  public  life.  It  was 
his  house  that  reigned  in  him  more  tiian  himself.  If  he  had 
reigned  for  himself  alone,  perhaps  that  family,  for  which  he 
sacrificed  too  much,  would  still  reign ;  for  if  ever  it  re-ascended 
die  throne  his  spirit  alone  could  nationalize  his  descendants. 

XXVII. 

As  a  sovereign  he  bore  a  strong  reseinUaiice  to  Henri  IV., 
whom  he  took  a  pleasure  in  citing  amongst  the  ancestors  of  his 
crown.  Nature,  as  well  as  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which 
he  lived,  denied  him  the  glory  of  arms ;  but  if  he  had  neither 
the  heroism,  the  fame,  nor  the  poetiy  of  Heniy  IV.,  neither 
had  he  the  inconstancy  of  heart,  the  apostacy  of  faith,  nor  the 
party  ingratitude  of  his  ancestor.  To  conquer  the  rehelliooB 
minds,  and  to  reconcile  the  divided  opinions  of  a  people,  after 
the  French  revolution,  after  the  conquests  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  reverses  of  the  invasion,  was  perhaps  as  difficult  for 
Louis  XVIII.,  as  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  soil,  after  the 
league,  was  for  the  King  of  Navarre.  To  conquer  with  one 
party  and  to  reign  for  another  was  the  destiny  of  both.  Bat 
Louis  XVIII.  did  not  deceive,  or  subjugate  his,  as  Henri  IV.  did, 
to  the  opposite  faction.  He  merely  applied  himself  to  moderate, 
in  order  to  nationalize  it  with  himself.  One  of  these  princes 
was  the  soldier,  the  other  the  legislator  of  his  kingdom ;  war 
riors  are  conquerors  of  territories,  legislators  are  conquerors  ci 
ages ;  Henri  IV.  only  founded  a  dynasty,  Louis  XVIII.  founded 
liberties.  This  is  his  title,  and  France  will  maintain  him  in  it; 
and  if  she  does  not  place  him  in  the  rank  of  her  greatest  men, 
she  will,  at  least,  place  him  in  the  rank  of  the  ablest  aud 
of  her  kings. 
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Thb  mew  loD^  ^Ax)  on  hsoboSSbb^^m 
Chajjes  SL,  Ittd  preserved  ftxmte  -dv  fiidf  msmB  nf  < 
log  age  liie  fre^as^s^  ik^  fiv  iinfw,  tbe  siqB|deDBH, 
beauty  of  fak  jodiIl  Tbuugbt,  'win 
ireB  as  the  mindE  of  men.  b&d  besD  but  liakt  cnhiwLiai  15^ 
Count  d'ArtcnSi.  As  a  num  cif  nnpDlse; 
gifts  of  natore,  and  scarDelr  sijt  liie  acfinxed  irait 
and  meditatiaD ;  he  -was  iinbaed  -wrih  li»  fpixst  «f  'flv 
noe^  SQperfieial,  ^ck,  spoutaiMois  and  bappr 
repartees,  the  fnen^  and  caiiinion'ieariye  sonfe*  llw 
look,  tfa6  extended,  band,  tike  oofdial  attitadr ;  'vidi  a  livci^ 
nish  to  plnarr,  an  ardent  thint  of.  pofiiilaritT,  tbit  sac 
fidentifil  iaterpourse,  idth  a  oonstancj— isre  npon  the 
in  friendship,  a  real  modea^,  «  raatleai  aeddng  after  gDCii 
adrica,  a  conscienee  serere  i^on  hjwaftlf  asl  indnlgent  towanMi 
others,  piety  without  bigotry,  a  noble  repentance  ibr  tha  only 
lEulings  of  his  life— his  yoathfdl  amoois,  a  aenons  lespeot  Ibr 
Ac  character  of  Img,  to  which  Pnmdeooe  had  oallad  bin  (y 
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his  birth,  a  rational  and  thoughtful  love  for  his  people,  and  an 
houcit  and  religious  intention  to  accomplish  the  happinen  of 
France,  and  to  devote  his  reign  to  the  moral  improvement  and 
the  national  grandeur  of  the  country  which  Providence  bad 
oonfidcd  to  him  ;  all  these  royaU  dispositions  of  his  soul  were 
impressed  upon  his  lineaments  :  nobleness,  frankness,  majesty, 
goodness,  probity,  candour ;  the  whole  indicating  a  man  honx 
to  love  and  to  be  loved.     Depth  and  solidity  alone  were  want« 
ing  in  his  countenance ;  in  looking  at  him  we  felt  attracted 
towards  the  man,  but  distrustful  of  the  monarch. 

II. 

His  life  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  the  first  raoei  of  the 
monarchy,  in  those  ages  when  force  and  address,  displayed  in 
bodily  exercises,  indicated  the  superiority  of  courage  and  the 
majesty  of  rank ;  when  gallantry,  the  church,  and  the  chase, 
constituted  the  principal  employments  of  princes.     Virtue  htv- 
ing  retrenched  the  first  of  these  from  the  life  of  Charles  X., 
his  time  was  principally  divided  between  piety  and  hunting, 
and  for  this  latter  he  preserved  all  the  ardour  of  his  early 
years.     A  love  of  horses,  a  taste  for  forest  life,  the  ory  of  the 
hounds,  the  delight  of  hunting  the  deer  and  the  roebuck,  the 
excitement  of  the  wild  Tally-ho  !  and  the  concluding  flonriih 
of  the  French-horns,  called  forth  his  enthusiasm,  as  the  mt- 
noBuvre,  the  combat,  and  the  victory  call  forth  that  of  the 
hero.     His  hunting  train  and  his  stables  were  more  than  a& 
amusement, — ^they  were  a  royal  occupation  for  him.     His  long 
residence  in   England,  a  country  in  which  horses,  dogs,  the 
forest,  and  the  race-course,  are  the   blazonry  of  an  opulent 
aristocracy  and  the  national  pride  of  the  people,  had  main- 
tained and  increased  in  him  this  hereditary  passion  of  the 
Bourbons.     He  caused  reports  of  his  hunting  exoorsions  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  historians  of  his  hounds  and  horses;  and 
grave  volumes,  published   during    and    after   his   reign,  still 
retrace,  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and  picturesque  talent,  the 
narratives  of  these  futile  exploits.     His  leisure  thus  passed  in 
conformity  with  the  habits  of  his  youth  and  with  due  consider- 
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nis  pe^.  'niuse  cffigm  we  Imve  ■eon  at  ^le  ooaningapa' 
of  ^ks  lasBXT  ID  liie  pnam  of  the  Oomit  d*ArtaM  ihr 
^m^aam^  de  PolBBtrGD,  ukd  in  the  m£kk  ha  took  hy  tha  nda  of 
her  deaib-hed  to  dewola  aolelj  te  God  the  love  ha  had  boRM  to 
her,  had  in  it  neither  exoen,  nor  poerility,  nor  ootantation : 
oatvaidly  he  oosfined  it  to  the  psMtioo  of  the  i^igknt  euifriaM 
lequifed  lij  the  hahiti  and  the  etiqnetfea  of  ooorta;  but  hii 
iittmial  pelj  was  in  him  a  feeling  and  a  oonnotion  :  ha  did 
BDt  ezaggenEte  it,  aa  bis  enemies  ha^e  aoonsed  him  of  doing, 
hj  mmdlrish  practices,  bj  secret  brotherhood  with  the  order  of 
JeaoitB,  bj  a  hazah  intolerance,  bj  a  Uind  obsequiootnoss  to 
ihe  comt  <tf  Borne,  or  by  a  sernle  oomplaisanoo  to  the  doi|Qr 
of  his  own  coort, — he  continued  to  be  a  king  not  the  loss  for 
being  a  Christian.     He  had  sofficientlj  imbibed  in  hit  joath, 
before  the  roTolution,  the  light  philosophy,  or  the  reasoning 
incredulity  of  his  age,  to  understand  that  if  religion  could  htill 
exercise  a  voluntary  ascendancy  in  France,  it  could  no  longer 
with  impunity  tend  to  tyranny.     Simply,  however,  being  him- 
self convinced,  by  misfortune  more  than  by  reasoning,  tliut  the 
reUgion  of  his  forefathers  was  the  absolute  truUi  of  the  ipirit, 
and  the  only  salvation  of  souls,  he  thought  he  owed  it  to  (lod 
and  to  his  people  to  propagate  a  belief  in  it,  and  to  favour  its 
supremacy  by  every  means  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  and  with  the  necessary  toleration  of  other  croodM.     Ah  a 
faithful  Christian,  though  not  a  sectarian,  if  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  set  an  example  of  religion,  he  did  not,  thurciforci, 
feel  himself  compelled  to  surrender  his  political  govenimont  to 
his  clergy.     He  preserved  upon  the  throne,  like  the   most 
Catholic  of  his  ancestors,  St.  Louis  and  Louis  XIV,,  a  certiUti 
royal  and  traditional  independence  of  the  court  of  lUitntt ;  Im 
distrusted  the  ambition  and  the  spirit  of  fmtemity  tktid  dtnnl^ 
nation  of  the  priesthood,  which  ha  looked  upon  ss  iwkiilhfd 
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to  depress  tho  crown  and  to  alienate  the  people  from  religion, — 
he  adored  their  God  without  loving  their  sect, — he  saw  with 
great  penetration  through  their  secret  designs, — and  he  re- 
sisted, with  external  deference  but  with  firm  resolution,  what- 
ever appeared  bold  or  excessive  in  their  requirements.  Such 
were,  with  respect  to  the  clergy,  the  real  dispositions  of 
Charles  X.  The  author  of  this  history  has  heard  him  declare 
his  sentiments  in  these  express  terms,  in  an  efifusion  without 
witnesses,  in  which  this  prince,  though  he  might  be  deceiving 
himself,  did  not,  at  least,  attempt  to  deceive  any  one  else. 

He  was  neither  a  fanatic,  a  slave,  nor  a  persecutor,  but  he 
was  a  believer.  His  zeal,  unknown  to  himself,  influenced  his 
policy ;  and  he  thought  he  owed  a  portion  of  his  reign  to  his 
religion.  The  people  were  misled  by  this ;  it  was  supposed 
that  he  wished  to  restore  France  to  the  church ;  and  the  first 
of  the  liberties  conquered  by  the  revolution,  the  freedom  of  the 
human  mind,  felt  itself  threatened.  Hence  arose  the  disquie- 
tude, tlie  disaffection,  the  brevity,  and  the  catastrophe  of  this 
reign.  If  Charles  X.  had  been  suspected  of  scepticism,  like 
his  brother;  or  if  in  him  the  faithful  Christian  had  been 
distinct  from  the  monarch ;  or  if,  in  short,  the  rational  liberty 
of  conscience  to  which  the  human  mind  will  aspire  from 
revolution  to  revolution,  until  it  be  conceded,  had  existed 
through  the  definitive  separation  of  the  church'  and  state,  and 
their  mutual  independence,  Charles  X.  would  have  reigned  till 
his  death,  and  his  descendants  would  have  reigned  after  him ; 
but  he  was  destined  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  fedth.  This  was  not 
the  fault  of  his  conscience,  but  of  his  reason.  In  him  the 
Christian  was  destined  to  ruin  the  king. 

IV. 

The  defects  of  Charles  X.  were  not  in  his  character  but  in 
his  understanding.  Although  this  understanding  was  natunl, 
pliant,  lively,  and  even  sometimes  sparkling,  by  the  promptness 
and  felicity  of  his  expressions,  it  wanted  cultivation;  but 
above  all  *t  wanted  the  gift  which  with  kings  supplies  the  pkce 
of  all  others,  the  knowledge  of  men     From  his  youth  upwuds 
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htB  bad  IwBii  laidlj  SBsociated :  in  hb  etrlMl  jmn  Im  hki 
Qoij  BBBn  the  wuAd  through  the  frirolooi  m^mni  of  hi$ 
■atreaBKL  and  of  the  joang  oompuikNis  of  hit  ploMurw  ;  «li4 
at  a  later  period,  daring  the  emigration,  through  tho  mn^ 
and  peevish  minds  of  some  priests  and  tome  great  lorlt,  ittl» 
placode  aigainst  the  lerolation  hy  whidi  thej  were  pro#cribod» 
Since  1he  return  of  his  rojal  house  to  France,  he  had  hHHH 
eontiniiaify  surrounded  by  a  little  oourt  of  AuniltAf  «dbiNmit«» 
irithoot  intelligenoe,  and  some  even  without  conidonoe;  $(m^ 
tkmen,  chs^lains,  bishops,  courtiers  grown  old  in  ^ih,  Mft» 
tittered  by  misfortune,  intoxicated  with  favour,  and  *i$$f$r  !• 
reign  under  their  master,  together  with  some  obtcuro  flaiUmv 
tnm^lanting  into  the  palace  the  taste  for  and  habit  of  inirigu* 
by  which  they  had  been  elevated  to  it     The  moat  botMMl 
among  these  led  him  astray  in  good  faith,  and  tbo  ttlOii  ittUll* 
ligent  through  interest.    Those  amongst  them  who  httd  fttljr 
consdence  had  no  political  clevemesa,  and  th#y  who  wtrt 
politically  dever  were  by  no  means  conscientious.    This  littU 
court  was  a  focus  of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  of  prejudios, 
and  of  covetousness,  stirred  up  by  one  or  two  ordinary  agitatofSt 
The  prince  was  superior  to  his  counsellors,  and  however  aoous* 
toincd  he  was  to  this  retinue,  ho  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  on  the  death  of  his  brother  he  could  not  present  such  men 
to  France  as  the  ministers  of  his  government.     In  some  of 
them  priestly  intolerance,  in  others  aristocratical  pride  ;  inca* 
pacity  in  one  set,  intrigue  in  another ;  in  all,  regret  for  the  old 
regime,  resentment  for  the  emigration,  and  want  of  intelligenos 
with  new  France,  the  spirit  of  the  court  instead  of  the  national 
spirit,  contempt  for  the  charter,  disdain  for  the  dti^ens,  hos- 
tility  to  popular  institutions,  and  the  invocation  to  fordgners 
which  bad  dictated  the  note  secr/u  to  the  allied  powers  hy  the 
hand  of  M.  de  VitroUes,  constituted  the  men  of  this  court  into 
a  camp  of  Coblentz  in  the  Tuileries.     Chivalrous  virtues,  un- 
conquerable friendship  in  exile,  and  sincere  devotion,  insured 
respect  there  to  the  personal  attachment  of  the  prince  far 
MM.  de  Montmorency,  De  Riviere,  Dc  Fitz-james,  Ve  Bruges, 
De  Damas,  De  Blacas,  De  Vaudreuil,  De  Larochefouoaiild- 
*VmdeauviIIe,  De  Polignac,  and  other  great  moniyrchioftl  i 
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the  companions  of  his  evil  days,  and  the  natural  faTouritet  of 
his  superior  household. 

But  the  familiarity  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  emigration, 
the  interested  zeal  of  the  first-comers  around  the  prince,  when 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  in  1814,  the  undue  religious 
influence  exercised  over  the  conscience  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  focus  of  aristocratical  and  episcopal  opposition 
around  the  prince  during  the  reign  of  his  hrother,  the  impati- 
ence of  reigning  beforehand  under  his  name,  and  finally 
the  cabal  whose  contact  he  had  submitted  to  during  the  un- 
wearied conspiracies  which  spring  up  on  every  side  around 
proscribed  dynasties,  had  grouped  about  him  a  second  court, 
aeeret  and  subordinate,  half  sacred  and  half  political,  which 
oovered  his  name  with  suspicion.  The  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
Cardinal  de  Latil,  a  prelate  of  the  court  who  had  been  his  clerical 
director  during  the  emigration,  and  who  had  returned  vrith  him, 
powerful  and  influential,  to  the  Tuileries ;  the  Pope's  nuncio, 
Lambruschini,  a  Roman  negociator  who  was  consulted  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  France ;  M.  de  Quelen,  archbishop  of  Paris,  a  man 
of  good  faith,  and  conscientious,  but  of  a  character  at  once  insi- 
auating  and  imperious ;  all  the  avowed  or  hidden  chiefe  of  the 
ambitious  party  in  the  church,  and  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
party  in  the  saloons  and  the  Chambers,  composed  this  second 
eourt  of  Charles  X.  To  these  were  added  some  political  men 
of  the  second  rank,  more  or  less  capable  of  enlightening  it  on 
public  opinions  and  public  aflairs,  such  as  M.  de  Vaublanc,  tiie 
superannuated  oracle  of  his  private  council ;  and  M.  Capelle^ 
an  old  prefet  of  Napoleon's,  an  able  and  trustworthj  functionny, 
hut  accustomed  to  that  absolute  power  which  cuts  instead  cf 
untying  the  difficult  knots  of  public  crises. 

M.  de  Vitrolles  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attacked  Idmaetf 
to  this  prince  in  1814,  and  who  had  acquired  by  his  assidnity, 
his  courage,  and  his  services,  so  decided  an  ascendant  orer  IJs 
councils,  was  the  active  spring  and  hidden  morementof  all 
this  private  machinery  of  the  new  king.  Of  a  supple  and 
fawning  spirit,  more  calculated  to  mould  itself  according  to  the 
wishes  and  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  sovereign  than  to  utt* 
press  ufoa  him  a  di^sition  vA  a  oonsisteBej  ef  ]|Mi»  ik 
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author  of  Hie  a0te  BoortU,  imrvmuA  at  oooe  Jto  tfnp 
which  ianaiwl  tiie  ggeataia  laaqriglp  tiieittMiilf  th^ 
Europe  aad  the  coonter-d:«evQiiitiiia ;  aad  it 
that  he  vould  iban  a  mmktfy  from  the  homnyyyt^fp  iWTyacitioi 
or  the  daageiouB  afaiiities  cf  hia  aeocet  eonaail. 

But  the  throne  ioapirei  eope  yet  it  haa  aoaik  xta  nnoiijaatf 
giddj.     The  aev  iDbi«.  aecdodcid  at  ft.  Cteid  Jii  iii^  jMb^ 
his  official  ^oeC  and  iaanoeaaihb  li^  aU  Ae  manmuium 
intxigne,  via  nadar  ihe  iatijawaae  af  aw  fitimtHf     1^ 
laat  yeaia  had  vny  nndii  Kijpflnad  iiis  jmApmtil  j  iiqr  aiwia 
had  actually  bogaa  to  j»ga  thrra(|!h  ike  ■''^r^t^wy  of 
brother,  and  aader  the  aaaae  af  M.  da  Vjdiaia.  he  iud 
to  eomptebcad  the  dffiraltara  rfyyfaaMBBaal.     Ua  iWidd 
oeiTe  hia  atuatioa  at  a  g;laaee ;  jt  waa  1 1  ■aaiuiiai^  ojuaDu 
fiaa  iqMn  all  aidor 
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Bpain.  All  the  revolutionary  mines  being  discovered  or  stifled 
in  Europe,  left  its  thrones  consolidated  in  complete  security. 
Within,  the  wisdom  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  reconciled  in  his 
charter  the  principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  crowns  with  that  of 
the  intervention  of  peoples  and  the  government  of  opinion. 
The  exercise  of  electoral  liberty,  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  satisfied  the  demand  for  a  guaran- 
tee and  the  wants  of  activity  of  the  country.  The  army,  so 
long  humbled  and  dissatisfied,  after  wavering  for  some  years 
between  the  fanaticism  of  the  Empire  and  the  caresses  of  the 
factions,  had  given  itself  definitively  to  the  Bourbons  on  the 
first  field  of  battle  the  latter  had  opened  to  it.  The  radical 
conspiracies,  the  secret  societies,  the  barrack  seductions,  and 
the  hidden  explosions  of  carbonarism  had  ceased  to  undermine 
the  soil ;  and  since  these  had  felt  their  hopes  all  frustrated,  an 
immense  majority  supported  the  monarchy  in  the  two  Cham- 
bers. A  ministry  directed  by  a  man  at  once  skilful  and  popu- 
lar with  the  rational  part  of  the  population,  satisfied  this  major- 
ity without  yielding  too  much  to  its  temerity  or  its  passions. 
Hope,  the  anticipated  popularity  of  new  reigns,  suspended  the 
oppositions  in  expectation,  and  gave  the  King  for  a  moment 
the  unanimity  of  the  country.  Louis  XVIII.  seemed  to  have 
carried  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  evil  fortune  of  his  house. 
He  had  sustained  all  the  storms,  and  he  left  to  his  brother  all 
the  serenity  of  the  monarchy. 

V. 

Even  the  disquietude  which  liberal  opinion  had  so  long 
nourished  and  propagated  as  to  the  future  government  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  afibrded  Charles  X.  a  happy  opportunity  of  dis- 
pelling it.  People  were  disposed  to  be  grateful  for  all  the 
faults  which  he  might  refuse  to  commit.  To  falsify  the  sinis- 
ter prophecies  which  had  been  promulgated  as  to  his  first  acts 
on  ascending  the  throne,  was  to  secure  to  himself  the  benedic- 
tions of  his  people. 

M.  de  Villele  and  his  colleagues,  who  had  brought  their 
portfolios  to  the  King  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  night  foUowing  the 
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death  of  Ixnzifi  XTIII..  jsoeiv«b  tzuaL  Ji^siu.  irvs.  zj*r  jaantt  t/t 
Charles  X.    Tfak  was  deciamig  u  tue  fxnzmr'  ua  lu-  »a«np 
of  monarch  had  changBd  uothmp  n.  lu<:  j^^n-tmaiMOi,,     liit 
moderatioii  and  the  cazHsonmana.  sdui:  u:  X.  a^.  *•  .J^ji^'.  inaet 
a  guaruitee  in  the  eya  of  caiii»«sniauvt  upiuius.     iv:  ^ats:.^ 
prince  medxcaiieE  exoefiBefe   iufe  iznr   ac:  a   v.  ^r  ait   v'  M 
moderatora.    Tiie  name  of  X  de  ^ilieK  msKrv^  «'  lu- 
of  the  goTemmeiii.  icsa  ik  ia!?i*  prucjaxuauui   a  x(»\i!: 
He  was  aofficieiit  far  tin:  jtrniknL  ut  fiuc  utf .  iuan<   la«<,  > 
berals ;  he  oziij  gaive  niDiixagfr  u  tut  innwmaat  U^.  t^u^b^m. 
or  the  intzigneri  of  tzH:  amr.     Zik  iznr  vorot  cr    l/iffri»vi:  21 
to  the  great  hoditft  of  tbt  Bxai^  wxuci  b'.-s'  trt^vaiJuiuu:  ;,  At;^ 
dtate  faim  ax  Bl.  Cioud.  taamoHK  xut  umr  o:  }  £«iit^:   a^^uu^ 
equallr  imbiied  wiu^  izsusua  p«er  »  «ii2.  yjuer         ,  ^jul 
he  eaid,  *'  to  ooutiiiue  lii^  i«^4gx.  o;  sr  ucvUi^        ,'  jib*-.  ^u 
mised  to  xnainudc  iih;  ciativr  auc  tut  jxiislu.cuvki(  lui'.  t^.  uim. 
to  the  kiDg  whan.  ~n*s8\i:L  urn.   uiMn.  ixvu    u\     nut    ii-^»    tua* 
mj  birdirietbt  iiuc  yiu'^c  tu*  vj^mt  n  lx;  jLAtujrft>    .'  bu^  moo^ 
use  of  it  entirL'}-^  i'.  Li'iiroiiOBt*.  i^  lu*  utui;.u>^si».  y'  xu;  >^v^. 
the  great  ac:  I  hk'*  ^t.'ji   i'.  njuiiiuix: 

He  c:»iiiiiieii':tc  iii'  r*7:2i  "t^il:  i  i*rj:\ia>:Ji  u  iix^vu:  icuc 
titles  i:\iii  ir.n:!''^  K^-t  i-i  •.-j*'-  •■-:i:'.  '*'  ui«r**rir<".  t  jv.ifct»«*»: 
evrrr  trfa,i'*    '.•:'    T/*.. -"    '-?-.•':: ■.ii>»r:;     '-< ■.*»*?*:/     Li**    vrcz-jv^j*;     V    lit*: 

the  cr:-wT-.  ti.L  ▼iii'-l  I-luji  -<J''.'J  uidc  t^^uauuiti/  ^^lo**?'.  u. 
the  50JichLij:>i:fc  :»:  "-uh:  vin'^.  '  z^k  tt  aii««ia;  imsh*  th'^uj^/ 
to  the  ti.r;»r.*."  biu:  :L.f  il::j|,'  .  suttl  uio.*.  vir«;  j^trx  wti*: 
not  to  triz.z  —  i:  u'  ■  '-ii/^*-  ViJt'^*-.;^  ^-.  4iCir**rt  •..  lui  lav^u' 
to  the  DoJie  :  ',*r^rALU.  l  yji:  t.-.:;o-.-  :iit  i^utta  iJU'.  j'  a|/ptu« 
age,  of  the  ::i.:ii^'ii>t  tijuuiiut.  u*  mt  u\nja^.  K^ai»;  &uj^i/i4»si>t!C 
br  the  law*  -A  T  r .  vuiJi.  xubUt  tiut  yfitu*>.  ilm.  uiu?  Lr^a*«ii'. 
proprietor  o:  "wj*  iiiijRti'jii.  ttuc  u"»  ai.  *^'Jbot  &  ojuci-liC**.  l^^f 
the  fntur*:  bfe'/ir :;  'j;  ".nt  IjiUik  t'  '^ 'intuit  tii^.  iliii^'  utnam^sc 
thai  thi*  pii:  t:i-.'-_^:  i»t  i-'v^yAu*;  i^ruuiib^c  u»  ti^.  Viiuimtstt 
in  the  saiiitr  -tv  vli'-l  rut  u  li;.  ilu  ^*^i  *'-'>*!  »siiCii'^''*^**' 
Jndgine  of  iixt   i»*;ttn.t   /  u:*uerfc  u»  lut  uwi.    ut   luvu^**'  ^ 
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wished  for  uo  other  prudence  than  the  imprudence  of  magna- 
nimity. 

He  received  ^vith  cliivalrous  cordiality  the  marshals  and 
generals  of  the  Empire,  who  had  not  until  then  heen  forgiven 
for  Waterloo,  or  for  bearing  arms  against  the  Bourbons. 
Marshal  Grouchy,  whose  prisoner  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me  had 
been  in  the  south  in  1815,  returned  to  favour;  and  the  King 
said  to  General  Excelmans :  '*  General,  I  do  not  remember 
the  past,  but  I  am  certain  that  I  can  reckon  upon  you  for  the 
future."  Such  words,  and  such  preludes  of  this  reign,  echoing 
throughout  all  France,  inspired  all  hearts  with  the  happiest 
presentiments. 

Under  these  auspices  he  made  his  entry  into  Paris  on  the  27th 
September,  1824,  enthusiastically  received  by  the  entire  popula- 
tion.    Some  of  his  courtiers  wished  him  to  take  precautions 
against  the  ball  or  the  poniard  of  an  assassin  during  the  ceremony 
which  would  expose  him  so  many  hours  to  the  crowd.     "  Why 
should  I  ?"  he  replied  ;  "  they  cannot  hate  me  without  knowing 
me,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  they  do  know  me  they  will  not 
hate  me ! "     Escorted  by  an  army,  and  received  witii  the  ac- 
clamations of  a  nation  intoxicated  with  hope,  he  traversed  upon 
a  silver-coloured  Arab,  which  he  rode  with  the  grace  of  a  young 
man,  the  whole  space  between  St  Cloud  and  the  Cathedral  of 
Paris.    The  archbishop,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  awaited 
him  at  the   entrance,  addressed  him  in  an  ambiguous  and 
unbecomjng  speech,  through  which  appeared  a  priestly  provo- 
cation to  a  degree  of  power  responsible  only  to  Grod  alone. 
The  King  appeared  to  listen  to  it  with  disfavour  ;  and  in  his 
reply  he  evinced  nothing  but  the  pious  humility  of  a  prince 
who  feels  the  burthen  more  than  the  pride  of  his  rank,  and 
who  comes  to  implore  not  the  vanities  but  the  assistance  of 
heaven.     He  entered  the  Tuileries  in  the  same  solemn  state; 
and  when  asked  if  he  was  fatigued  with  the  procession  and  the 
ceremony,  which  had  lasted  a  whole  day :  •*  No,"  he  replied, 
"joy  never  fatigues.**    He  had  met  with  nothing  but  kind 
looks,  tears  of  pleasure,  and  acclamations  on  his  route. 

He  introduced  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  into  the  govemmoiti 
Ij  gmng  him  the  supreme  direction  of  the  army,  whose 
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this  prince  had  justly  acquired.     Eager  for  that  p^ularitj  of 
irhich  he  had  just  tasted  the  first  fruits,  he  himself  proposed 
to  the  ooancil  of  ministers  to  abolish  the  censorship  of  the 
public  journals,  which  was  an  odious  restriction  that  had  been 
impatiently  submitted  to  during  the  last  few  months  of  the 
late  reign.    The  press  responded  to  this  generous  act  by  an 
effbsion  of  gratitude  which  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  Paris  to  a 
pitch  of  delirium.     '*  A  new  reign  opens  upon  us,"  exclaimed 
the  journalists  who  had  been  most  bitter  against  the  Bourbons; 
"the  King  is  desirous  of  doing  good;  his  wisdom  scatters  i^ 
the  first  word  the  cloud  under  which  bad  governments  conceal 
theif  eril  thoughts :  there  is  no  snare  to  apprehend  ftom  one  who 
himself  invokes  the  light'*    The  National  Guard,  comprising 
tiie  select  population  of  Paris,  and  whidi  then  represented  ite 
strength  and  its  opinions,  was  reviewed  the  following  day  by 
^be  l£mg  in  the  Ghamp-de-Mars,  and  received,  him  as  the 
restorer  of  liberty.  "  No  halberts  between  me  and  my  people  f* 
exclaimed  the  prince,  intoxicated  with  these  acclamations,  to 
the  officers  of  his  guard,  who  wished  to  protect  him  against 
the  eager  pressure  of  the  multitude.     This  review  was  one, 
continued  embrace  between  the  King  and  the  people.  I 

VI. 

Meanwhile  the  session  of  the  Chambers  was  about  to  open, 
and  the  government,  more  difficult  than  the  reign,  called  for 
all  his  cares.  The  King  appeared  before  the  united  Chambers 
on  the  22nd  December,  1 824.  "  The  first  wish  of  my  heart,'* 
said  he,  "  is  to  speak  to  you  of  my  affliction  and  of  your  own. 
We  haTe  lost  a  good  and  a  wise  king,  the  gbry  of  whose  reign 
will  never  be  efEaced,  He  not  only  raised  up  the  throne  of 
my  ancestors,  but  he  consolidated  it  by  institatiiHis  which,  by 
drawing  together  and  reuniting  the  past  and  the  present,  have 
restored  to  France  repose  and  happiness.  The  King,  my 
brother,  found  a  great  consolation  in  preparing  the  means  of 
closing  up  the  wounds  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  moment  is 
now  arrived  for  executing  the  wise  designs  that  he  conceived. 
The  sitqation  of  our  finanoea  will  permit  us  to  aocompliah  Hui 
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placed  the  public  weal  and  the  executioner^s  axe  in  the  hands 
of  religion. 

VIII. 

The  endowment  of  the  crown  during  the  present  reign  was 
enthusiastically  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  but  some 
royalists  protested  against  the  imprudent  grant  of  an  immense 
appanage  to  a  prince  like  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  a  dangerous 
rival  to  the  heirs  of  the  throne.  By  an  absurd  contradiction, 
of  which  political  parties  are  frequently  guilty,  the  liberals, 
and  General  Foy  at  their  head,  justified  this  feudal  munificence 
conferred  upon  the  Duke  d'Orleans.  The  popularity  of  the 
prince,  who  was  already  caressing  the  opposition,  coTered  in 
their  eyes  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure ;  for  all  that  is  profit- 
able is  just  in  the  eyes  of  a  party,  and  the  riches  of  the  Duke 
d'Orleans  seemed  to  them  the  endowment  of  future  factions. 
The  law  was  passed  with  the  aid  of  these  speeches  from  the 
opposition,  and  General  Foy  became  the  patron  of  this  almost 
royal  client. 

The  Duke  de  Montmorency,  reporter  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  of  the  law  on  the  religious  communities,  stiU  further 
increased  the  already  favourable  disposition  for  concentrating 
and  perpetuating  property  in  the  hands  of  the  monastic  orders. 
M.  de  Montmorency,  a  pious  man,  converted  by  adversity  to 
the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  who  had  formerly  inaugoxited 
the  ashes  of  the  philosophers  in  the  Pantheon,  attempted  to 
repair  one  error  by  another,  and  to  serve  the  cause  of  God  by 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  religious  orders.  The  Chambw 
of  Peers,  which  was  ruled  by  a  wish  to  return  to  state 
religions  and  political  priesthoods,  could  refuse  nothing  to 
M.  de  Montmorency. 

IX 

But  this  chamber  did  not  so  readily  consent  to  embody  in 
the  penal  law  of  an  age  characterised  by  liberty  of  consoienee, 
ttie  vengeance  of  a  dogma  by  the  penally  of  dfistfa.    ^'Thi 
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profimstion  ofaaeredwuef  snd  of  eomseenited  wmfwnT  fodi  ww 
theienor  of  the  lawpreseoted  bj  the  goyemmeiit  of  Ckuriei  X, 
"is  a  crime  of  Mcriltf^.  The  pra&antkm  of  iaemi  tsms » 
puniabable  hj  mmj^  deaA;  the  pnAmatioii  of  eomtmihi 
wafen  is  punishable  hj  the  penalty  ciparnade.  The  pwrrirHiff 
is  led  ta  the  8caffi>ld  with  naked  feet,  hie  head  GOfered  with  a 
bteck  Teil,  and  after  his  sentence  has  been  read  to  hnn,  hi^ 
lumd  is  cot  off,  and  then  his  head.**  This  wia  introdadiig  the 
sapernatoral  into  the  natoral  order  of  things ;  it  waa  iai' 
podi^  vpon  the  senses  the  TisibiH^  and  palfaliilkf  of  whiK 
were  in  themselves  impalpable  and  hmsiUe ;  it  waa  sahrisfl' 
iog  nature  and  conatndning  the  colpik,  nnder  pais  cl  dcadl^ 
to  confess,  in  a  sacrament  whidi  he  ni^  nol  aduniwltdy, 
the  pfesenoe  and  the  majesty  of  the  Deity  htmatlfi 

Some  moderate  and  rational-minded  men  in  Ae  Chaaibar 
of  Peers,  the  Mol^,  ^e  Lallj-Tollaidak,  the  Bn^iaa,  Aa 
Baiantes,  the  Pasqniers,  the  Ponteeoolants^  the 
and  Chateanbriand  himself,  reroHed,  in  ibe  name  of 
reason,  of  hnmanitj,  and  of  religion,  against  tfala  msjoat  and 
barbarous  law;  but  thej  were  orerborne  bj  the  maaa  of  the 
prince's  flatterers,  of  the  ooortiers  of  the  deigy,  of  the  aineer^y 
saperstitioiis,  the  men  of  mere  rootine,  the  interested  dneii 
of  the  episcopacy,  and  persons  indifferent  to  saered  maiteia^ 
who  gamble  their  souls  as  they  do  the  wel£ne  of  the  people  at 
the  political  game  of  hazard.  M.  de  Bonald,  a  religioas  ^nk^ 
sopher,  a  man  of  mild  diaiacter  hot  abeolote  in  patadosi, 
willingly  lent  these  latter  the  eloquence  and  the  aothofiqr  of 
Mb  voice  in  the  Chamber.  His  speech  compfised  the  whda 
theory  of  persecution ;  and  following  the  example  of  all  saO' 
goinoiy  theorists  wbo  take  their  own  convictions  for  the  trnth, 
he  spoke  as  a  prophet  rather  than  argoed  as  a  legishtor.  He 
thought,  like  his  co-religionist,  M.  de  Maistre,  that  he  waa  no 
longer  the  organ  of  an  opinion  human  and  fallible  because  it  is 
human,  but  the  infallible  organ  of  God.  M.  de  Maistre  had 
just  deified  the  executioner,  M.  de  Bonald  made  a  divini^  of 
the  execution  ;  and  he  set  aside,  with  a  proud  and  holy  derision* 
tbose  scruples  which  mi^  make  a  believer  hesitate  at  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  the  incndnkna.    **  Yon  axdaim/'  ha  aaid* 
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**  against  the  penalty  of  death !  But  let  us  dare  to  look  boldlj 
at  the  truth.  If  the  good  owe  their  lives  to  society  in  ths 
performance  of  duty,  the  wicked  owe  them  to  it  no  less  as  an 
example.  Religion,  you  say,  ei\joins  men  to  forgive!  Yes; 
but  at  the  some  time  it  prescribes  to  power  the  right  to  punish; 
for,  saith  the  apostle,  it  is  not  without  cause  that  it  bmrs  the 
sword.  The  Saviour  asked  pardon  for  his  executicmers !  Yes; 
but  his  Father  did  not  grant  the  piayor ;  he  even  extended  the 
chastisement  to  a  whole  people,  which,  without  a  chief,  an 
altar,  or  a  home,  still  suffers  under  the  anathema  with  which  it 
was  struck !  Moreover,  with  reference  to  the  sacrilegioiis 
criminal,  what  more  do  you  do  by  a  sentence  of  death  than  tp 
send  him  before  his  natural  judge  ?** 

How  could  men  who  proffered  and  who  applauded  such 
words  as  these,  pretend  to  shudder  at  the  language  of  the 
assassins  of  the  reign  of  terror,  who  had  sacrificed  their  own 
fathers  ?  We  call  for  executions  in  the  name  of  a  ftith,  they 
replied,  and  the  terrorists  called  for  them  in  the  name  of  an 
opinion.  But  is  not  faith  an  opinion  of  the  conscience  as 
opinion  is  a  faith  of  the  mind?  No;  a  personal  faith,  or 
opinion  which  calls  for  blood  in  the  name  of  God  or  of  men, 
is  no  longer  an  opinion  or  a  faith,  but  a  crime,  and  history 
should  brand  it  even  before  it  is  disavowed  by  God. 

The  ecclesiastical  peers  were  conjured  either  to  vote  against 
tlie  penalty  of  death,  which  was  interdicted  to  their  saoed 
profession,  or  to  abstain  from  voting.  They  replied,  through 
the  medium  of  Cardinal  de  la  Fare,  one  of  the  religious  cooQ" 
sellors  of  the  Eang,  that  if  their  profession  intexdictod  them 
from  causing  death  with  their  own  hands,  it  did  net  £ari»d 
them  from  voting  for  it  as  legislators,  and  that  they  would 
accordingly  vote  for  it!  The  secular  punishment  of  saccikgioQS 
criminals  was  voted  by  a  large  minority. 

X. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Boyer  Collard  viikUcattfd 
reason,  liberty  of  conscience,  humanity,  and  the  Deity,  all 
outraged  by  this  law,  in  one  of  the  most  powAcfill  .^peMitfi 
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of  ftB  lew  of  MMSOtf*. 


die  Frendi  tribuna  by  phUotophy,  i«lif[idii, 

Bj  liie   most   iirefivgiabld  dednitioiw  M 

«ij  depths  of  Tolnntaiy  Absurdity,  ci  maduri 

c^»en  farochy  oomprised  in  lh#  gOTtrnmmil 

**  Wlnt  IS  sacrilege  ?**  he  exdaimed.  **  It  is,  Moording  tA 
dns  fanr,  the  profitnation  of  sacred  vases  and  of  eonseerai^ 
valeBB.  What  then  is  pro&natiou  ?  It  is  an  act  of  violenoe 
eommiHed  Toluntarilj,  through  hatred  or  contempt  of  religion. 
What  ne  eonsecrated  wafers?  We  Catholics  believe  Uiit 
eoBseented  wafers  are  no  longer  the  wafers  that  we  see,  but 
Jesos  Christ  the  Holy  of  Holies;  God  and  man  together, 
'avisible  and  present  in  the  most  sacred  of  our  mysterUe, 
The  violenee  is  thus  committed  against  Jesus  Christ  bitnself. 
The  irreverence  of  this  language  is  shocking,  for  rsUgion  slso 
has  its  modesty;  but  the  irreverence  is  that  of  the  Uw»  Tb# 
*erile|^  then  consists,  I  take  the  law  to  witness^  in  an  set  of 
violence  committed  upon  Jesus  Christ.  The  crime  punfaihabl4 
by  the  law,  under  the  name  of  sacrilege,  is  a  direct  outrage  en 
the  Divine  Majesty ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  ancient  ordi* 
nance,  the  crime  of  lese-majesti  divine;  atid  as  this  crime 
exclusively  springs  from  the  Catholic  dogma  of  the  roal  pre- ' 
sence,  it  results  that  if,  in  thought,  we  can  sepamte  from  Uie 
wafers  the  real  presence  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Chrint,  the 
sacrilege  disappears  together  with  the  penalty  by  which  it  is 
punished.  It  is  the  dogma  which  makes  the  crime,  and  it  is 
also  the  dogma  which  g\Kes  it  •  name. 

*'  For  three  ages  past  the  Christian  religion  has  un£vrtu« 
nately  been  torn  into  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  the  d^^gm* 
of  the  real  presence  is  only  true  on  this  side  of  the  strait  which 
separates  them;  but  beyond  that  it  is  fiEdse  and  idolatrous. 
Truth  is  limited  by  the  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  mountMns ;  it 
is  determined,  as  Pascal  says,  by  a  meridian.  There  are  as 
many  varieties  of  truth  as  of  state  religions.  Still  more,  if  in 
every  state,  and  under  the  same  meridian,  the  political  law 
should  change,  truth,  a  docile  companion,  changes  with  it ; 
and  all  these  truths,  contradictory  amongst  themselves,  have  sd 
equal  daim  to  the  title  ef  immutaUe,  absolute  truth,  of  whkh, 
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according  to  jour  law,  we  must  be  satisfied  bj  executions  that 
will  at  all  times  and  places  be  equally  just  Contempt  of 
God  and  man  cannot  be  carried  farther  than  this,  and  yet  such 
are  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  legal  truth ;  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  them  when  once  the  principle  is  admitted. 
Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  principle  of  the  law? 
Whenever  this  is  asserted  1  shall  still  repeat  that  the  law 
admits  the  legal  sacrilege  against  consecrated  wafers,  if  ths 
rml  prmence  is  not  a  legal  truth. 

**  But  olher  consequences  spring  from  the  same  principle. 
We  do  not  play  with  religion  as  with  men ;  we  do  not  allot  to 
it  the  part  it  is  to  take ;  we  cannot  say  to  it  with  authority, 
thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.  The  sacrilege  rasaltiDg 
from  the  profanation  of  consecrated  wafers  is  provided  against 
in  your  law ;  but  why  that  one  alone,  when  there  axe  aa  many 
acts  of  sacrilege  as  there  are  modes  of  outraging  tbe  Deity  I 
And  why  the  crime  of  sacrilege  alone,  when  with  equal  andaeity 
heresy  and  blasphemy  are  knocking  at  the  door  ?  Truth  doM 
not  suffer  these  partial  compromises.  By  what  right  deal 
your  profane  hand  thus  divide  the  Pivine  Migesty,  d^^^Wipg  It 
Tulnerable  upon  one  point  alone,  and  invulneraUe  upon  wnj 
other?  Sensitive  to  acts  of  violence,  but  insensible  to  dl 
other  kinds  of  outrage.  That  writer  is  not  wrong  who  declares 
your  law  to  be  paltry,  fraudulent,  and  even  atheistical !  Tte 
moment  that  a  single  dogma  of  the  Catholic  religion  .enteui 
into  the  law,  that  religion  should  be  held  tn;^  in  its  lolkpt 
extent,  and  all  the  others  fedse^  it  sjjiould  form  a  part  ^  tte  :' 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  thence  spread  itaetf  tbBQOghall.v' 
its  civil  and  political  institutions.  «^' 

'*  In  breaking  a  long  silence,"  said  the  orator  in  qoQcllHto   - 
"  I  have  wished  to  mark  my  lively  opposition  to  ibe  tlwogfatis 
principle  which  threatens  at  once  society  and  religion,  fi  man- 
ciple so  much  the  more  serious  that  it  is  not,  as  in  the  days  of 
barbarity  and  ignorance,  the  sincere  fury  of  a  top  jardent  wiA 
which  relights  this  torch.     There  is  no  longer  a  St.  Domiaifii  ^ 
neither  are  we  Albigenses.    The  theocracy  of  our  tinae  is  lesi 
religious  than  political ;   it  forms  a  part  pf  th^t.syvle^i  of  i« 
aotion  ^iduch  leads  us  on ;  god  that  which  now  tmsmH^  V  A9 


ias&3  ^^  MovABCHT  1%  nuEcs^  ME 


QCMDoitw-reTohitiotuDy  aipeet    Widmit  iiniil,  yflfw ,  ife 

xerohition  has  been  impioiv  ef«i  to  iHMilieMB  fltti  li»  ^tkI^ 

but  kt  them  take  one.  It  mm  HMt  crine^dbswe  iHndhcviw 

idiich  CBosed  its  mm;  ami  ^to  maf  fvaiict  la  tfw  aMaSM'' 

nvolataon  thai  rej^naak  of  coMlty,  eaen  If  aafy  aanttni,  «fll 

bear  efideiiea  aguMt  lt»  atti  Uait  k  m  ita  imm.    I 

•gunft  the  law." 


UriB  pofwarfal  Umgoaga  Ml  ifmi  ^f^amft  die  wf  liiilkiiB  af 

•ome,  t^gunst  the  mmt  of  litfeDeet  of  oHmis,  aad  ^Imt  Aa 
omiBiiee  af  the  greatar  amabar.    It  iefl  fom  tie  fraat  aa 
eIe?8tuMi  vpotL  an  AmetMj  whkk  eani.  rttj  Hide  ah>at 
i«padiating  all  philoaophj,  dimlaiiaag  all  dafatfa,  atti  ffo* 
Wng  aU  nl^^ion,  fMOTiied  it  eaold  arm  lla  ptttlieal  faaMM 
with  aU  the  neapona  bomNPed  €ram  the  martajij,  or  fiom 
legislation*    The  Chamber  faairiog  aDoiiat  theae  amida  to  idl 
fruitless,  the  public  todc  them  op.     Thej  magnified  the  name 
of  the  orator,  but  they  did  not  anest  the  enme  and  folly  of 
the  law.     From  this  day  oonsdenee,  reason,  and  the  sprit  of 
immanity  embraced  the  side  of  opposition.     It  was  clearly 
seen  that  the  gOTemment  being  nded  by  a  portion  of  the 
clergy,  was  desiroos  of  retrogarding  whde  ages,  to  the  enslaving 
of  soola  sealed  up  in  the  conatiained  unity  of  fidth,  and  threat- 
ened by  the  aword  of  temporal  power.     From  the  very  first 
day  Oiarlea  X.  had  given  the  last  watehwoid  of  his  reign : — 
of  France  to  the  church  by  the  eivil  law.     The 
of  all  were  turned;   the  human  mind  shuddeced  on 
the  j^kB  held  forth  to  it  <tf  the  maxims  and  the 
faiaad  of  ages  of  barbarism ;  people  kyved  the  King  but  4hey 
dreaded  his  reign.     Religion,  which  ¥ras  venerated  as  the  most 
holy  expression  of  liberty,  assumed  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
colour  of  a  tyranny.  By  calling  ihe  Deity  into  human  quarrels 
duj  lessened  the  popular  veneration  for  his  holy  name. 
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XII. 

The  discussion  on  the  indemnity  to  the  emigrants  had 
reference  to  intersts  of  an  inferior  order  ;  hut  in  this  the 
government  had  to  contend  with  the  two  elements  of  resistance 
the  most  difficult  to  overcome, — interest  and  prejudice.  These, 
it  is  true,  were  nothing  more  tlian  sophisms  ;  hut  when  orators 
with  these  sophisms  excite  national  susceptihilitj,  and  the  ill- 
understood  avarice  of  the  tax-paying  classes,  they  may  raise  up 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  statesman's  happiest  concep- 
tions. The  opposition  endeavoured  to  persuade  France  that 
the  indemnity  to  emigrants  was  in  principle  an  amende  honor' 
able  imposed  by  the  triumphant  counter-revolution  upon  the 
insulted  revolution.  It  further  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
tax-payers  that  the  indemnity  drawn  from  their  savingB,  or 
from  their  credit,  would  be  a  tithe  of  their  fortune  cast  bj  a 
partial  government  into  the  fortune  of  the  aristocracy.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  ideas  had  entered  into  the  rsaak 
of  M.  de  Yillele  or  the  King.  The  dynasty  was  too  ma(^ 
interested  in  flattering  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  iosolt  it 
gratuitously,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  exiles  forgotten  in  their 
provincial  mediocrity,  or  appeased  by  favours  in  Paris.  Kof 
did  it  feel  any  greater  interest  in  diminishing  and  nliflfit^ 
the  landed  property  of  a  citizen-dass,  rich,  and  generallj 
royalist,  which  had  sent  it,  since  1814,  devoted  or  senik 
majorities,  in  order  to  favour  some  unpopular  emigiuits,  eir 
sons  of  emigrants,  from  whom  it  could  not  expect  e&kt 
strength  or  numbers  in  the  elections  of  towns  or  departmentik 
The  indemnity  to  the  emigrants  was,  therefore,  in  the  comieili 
of  the  crown,  in  no  respect  a  vengeance  of  party,  but  a  pi^ 
of  state 

XIIL 

The  total  value  of  the  estates  sold  by  the  nation  as  fpoibi 
and  as  vengeance  for  emigration,  during  the  diffisrent  phases 
of  confiscation  from  1708  to  1808,  amounted  ivithin  a  ftiw 
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Bullions  to  a  milliard  of  francs.*     This  sum  represented 
noially  not  only  a  compensation  for  the  iniquity  committed  by 
these  confiscations  upon  innocent  persons,  such  as  widows, 
duldren,  old  men,  families,  direct  or  collateral  heirs,  led  out 
of  the  country  by  the  heads  of  houses,  or  punished  by  confis- 
etfioQ  of  their  inheritance  for  the  crimes  of  others,  for  the 
yevB  of  proscription  passed  in  foreign  countries,  the  anguish 
adfered,  the  indigence  experienced  in  exile,  the  tears  of  two 
or  three  generations,  the  return  to  their  countiy  witiiout  food 
cf  asylum,  the  beggary  submitted  to  by  the  side  of  those 
pttomal  domains  and  residences  now  possessed  by  others^  the 
nseutment,   the    maledictions    against  the    new  possessors, 
niTested  at  ridiculous  prices  with  the  confiscated  lands  and 
Wes,  but  it  represented  also  the   alleviation  of  the  fears  | 
of  these  new  possessors  themselves,  hitherto  enjoying  without  I 
seeority  a  doubtful  estate,  and  finally,  it  efiaced  this  premium  to  i 
^Qtoie  revolutions  perpetually  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  peo-  . 
pie,  as  if  to  set  them  longing  for  civil  wars  and  victims,  in  order 
to  have,  in  their  turn,  other  spoils  to  seize  on. 

XIV. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view  this  compensation  of  a  milliard 
lemanded  from  the  state,  represented  an  increase  of  two  or 
bree  milliards  in  the  price  of  these  national  estates,  restored 
0  their  natural  value  by  thus  removing  the  flaw  in  the  titles 
f  their  present  possessors.  The  security  of  these  latter,  the 
ight  of  complaint  removed  from  the  old  possessors,  the  common 
ight  of  property  restored  to  all  the  estates, — these  domains, 
0  long  under  the  anathema  of  public  opinion,  brought  at  length 
Qto  circulation,  sold,  bought,  exchanged,  divided,  and  sub- 
ivided,  in  portions  legalized  like  all  the  other  real  property  of 
he  kingdom,  cultivated,  planted,  and  built  upon,  with  that 
afety  of  conscience  and  certainty  of  transmission  which  alone 
rarrant  extensive  repairs,  population  increased  in  proportion 
0  the  clearing  and  improvement  of  lands,  and  finally,  the 
iutioB  payable  on  the  registry  of  the  sales  and  exchanges  of 

•  A  thooBaad  miUionB. 
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these  properties,  multiplied  in  a  still  increasiug  proportion  to 
the  protit  of  the  stato  treasury*  iuto  which  every  mutation 
would  pour  its  relative  coutribution. 

In  a  moral  view,  therefore,  it  was  a  reconciliation  of  classes 
and  of  hearts  ;  and  in  a  financial,  it  was  an  incalculable  coinage 
raised  frum  the  half  sterile  dust  of  the  confiscated  estates. 
One  single  law,  boldly  conceived  and  generously  passed,  was 
alK)ut  to  woric  this  miracle  of  wealth  and  policy  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  What  spirit  of  madness  and  of  ruin  could  withhold,  or 
refuse  this  national  benefit,  because  it  was  presented  bj  the 
hand  of  a  king. 

XV. 

Eveiy  one  felt  in  his  conscience  the  virtue  of  such  a  mea 
sure  ;  but  the  incorrigible  vice  inherent  in  deliberative  assem- 
blies is,  that  when  once  political  parties  are  classed  therein, 
nobody  votes  according  to  his  reason,  but  in  conformity  with 
his  party.  The  opposition  declared  at  once  against  this  most 
liberal  and  most  magnanimous  law,  because  it  was  presented 
by  a  royalist  minister.  The  discussion  revived  the  exciting 
questions  of  the  crime  of  emigration,  of  the  parricide  of  bearing 
arms  against  one's  country,  however  ungrateful  it  might  be, 
and  of  the  justice  of  confiscating  the  property  of  those  who 
attack  the  national  family  and  their  native  soil.  There  waB 
little  to  reply  in  principle  to  this  avenging  and  protective  right 
of  nations  which,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  imposes  upon  those 
who  disavow  and  threaten  their  country,  the  penalty  far  that 
country,  the  universal  law  of  retaliation ;  but  what,  in  fiust, 
was  there  not  to  be  urged  as  an  excuse  to  those  who  rement* 
bered  the  circumstances  of  the  French  emigrations  from  1789 
to  1830? 

The  *first,  no  doubt,  but  in  a  small  number,  comprised  a 
real  conspiracy  of  the  court  aristocracy,  and  a  war  gratuitously 
declared  before  the  hour  of  danger  against  the  reforms  and  the 
legitimate  transformations  of  their  country;  but  the  others 
were  impulsive  movements  of  the  body  of  nobility  to  follow 
their  princes,  fidelity  of  the  officer  to  his  colours  borne  beyond 
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asking  for  it  with  M.  de  Vill^le,  as  a  compensatioii  to  gloiy 
and  to  the  safety  of  all.  To  have  demanded  the  indemnity  in 
the  former  manner  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  nation ; 
hut  M.  de  Vill^le  made  it  a  compliment. 

XVI. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie,  a  young  tribune  of  the  liberal  opposi- 
tion, and  revolutionary  on  this  occasion,  repeated  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  tho  unseasonable  echo  of  the  cruel  sophisms  of  his 
friends  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  endeavoured,  like 
General  Foy,  to  irritate  the  mind  of  the  country  against  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  expand  the  hearts  of  all ;  he  gave  a  colouring 
of  vengeance  to  an  act  of  equity.  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  reply 
was  full  of  magnanimous  and  politic  sentiments,  the  proper  ail- 
ments to  be  used  on  such  a  question.  The  law,  though  hooriy 
attacked,  was  nobly  defended,  and  triumphed  everywhere. 

To  liquidate  tliis  indemnity  of  a  thousand  millions  to  the 
exiles  of  several  regimes,  without  burthening  the  income  of 
the  country,  M.  de  Yillele  divided  it  into  five  annual  instal- 
ments, and  paid  it  in  government  bonds  at  3  per  cent  interest, 
created  for  this  purpose.  A  commission  composed  of  peers 
and  deputies,  was  charged  with  this  immense  and  laborioos 
examination.  That  which  was  declared  to  be  impossible  was 
accomplished  with  order,  promptitude,  and  regularity.  In 
five  years  the  great  wound  of  the  revolution  was  closed,  and 
the  milliard  of  francs  divided  amongst  millions  of  victims,  or 
heirs  of  victims, — restored  peace  to  consciences,  secorily  to 
possessors,  ease  to  the  indemnified,  value  to  estates,  soUdily  to 
public  credit,  and  circulation  to  property.  This  measora 
alone,  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of  M.  de  Yillele,  would  be  the 
most  glorious  epitaph  for  the  financier  and  the  statesman. 

XVII. 

Those  members  of  the  opposition  who  had  the  most  obetir 
nately  repulsed  the  healing  measure  of  the  indemnity,  exyoyed 
the  double  benefit  of  the  popularity  acquired  in  combating  it| 


the 
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of  convpdksm.  son  nbe  sisff  of  tbF  Ihike  i-'Aia^icaiiBmit 
of  peedbooB.     Ii  neae  wJL  hvjmmoL,  ramrinHil  to  xnoe 

into  cilaBBj  ani  ]ikiilpvQlBiMi&.  Hip  di|r,  uodib  Id  ^ 
oonsecixiad  hr  ik»t  bfizid  of  jRHginr.  id  ^ddoii  be  kai  dovcttai 
his  ragn,  Hi  ncc  sn&r  }m  TamimiFirfi  to  distCKX  tiie  KCtemaaa 
of  the  eoantrr  trr  rznhei  prDO&eding& 

xnu. 

Charies  X.  looked  upon  his  eorcxiaxion  as  a  real  larraninnl 
of  his  crown,  and  the  people  as  a  oeremony  wiath  canied  fa«^ 
the  imagination  to  the  pomps  oi  the  past ;  politioal  men  i«- 
garded  it  as  a  concession  to  the  ooort  of  Rome  which  affected  the 
investiture  of  kings,  and  as  a  denial  in  £act  of  the  principle  not 
promulgated,  hut  latent  since  1789,  of  the  Bovereigntj  of  the 
people.  But  the  mass  quietly  discussed  an  act  which  was  only 
considered  generally  as  a  great  piece  of  royal  etiquette,  without 
any  importance  either  for  or  against  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  fSte  of  the  accession  to  the  throne,  a 
luxury  of  the  crown.  The  oath  to  exterminate  heretics  which 
the  kings  of  France  formerly  took  at  their  coronation,  hut 
which  was  no  longer  compatible  with  the  emancipation  of  con* 
sciences,  was  modified  in  concert  with  the  ooort  of  Borne  and 
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the  bishops  :  it  was  replaced  by  an  oath  to  govern  in  conformitj 
with  the  charter.     It  was  therefore  in  reality  a  new  conse- 
cration of  liberty  as  well  as  of  the  crown.     The  pomp,  mors 
worthy  of  the  theatre  than  of  history,  was  quite  as  imposing  as 
those  traditions  which  are  no  longer  supported  by  the  ancient 
faith,  and  now  only  live  in  the  memory  and  the  apparatus.     The 
envoys  of  the  whole  of  the  £un)pean  powers  were  present  in  all 
the  splendour  of  their  respective  courts.   The  priesthood  resumed 
there  for  a  moment  the  superiority  it  had  formerly  exercised 
over  crowned  heads ;  it  was  even  pretended  that  the  SainU 
ampoule  had  been  found  again,  a  miraculous  phial  of  oil,  which 
the  royal  superstition  of  remote  ages  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  heaven  by  a  dove,  to  anoint  crowned  heads,  and 
which  had  been  broken  by  the  convention  in  1798,  as  a  relic 
of  the  league  between  kings  and  pontiffs  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  people.     The  former  lives  of  the  personages  in  attendmce 
generally  clashed  with  their  present  functions.     The  sword  of 
Charlemagne  was  presented  to  the  King  by  a  deputation  of 
marshals,  soldiers  of  the  republic,  and  destroyers  ci  thronei- 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  officiating  pontiff  of  the  altar  of  the  rtfo- 
lution  at  the  Champ-de-Mars  in  1791,  but  now  a  married  man 
and  grand  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  drew  on  the  lily-orna- 
mented boots  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  church.     M.  de  Chateaa- 
briand,  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  had  poetised  the  coronation  of 
kings  as   one  of  those   ruins  of  the  past  which  his  genius 
delighted  to  recall  in  his  vivid  colouring.     He  availed  himself 
of  this  circumstance  to  present  his  homage  to  the  new  King,  liy 
whom  he  was  graciously  received  ;  but  the  favour  of  Chailes  X. 
for  the  enemy  of  M.  de  Villele  never  amounted  to  conlidenoe. 
He  did  not  find  in  the  chivalrous  emigrant  the  discipline 
which  suits  a  monarchy.     Republics  alone  are  sufficiently  wide 
to  contain  men  of  a  certain  stamp,  and  M.  de  Gbateanbriand, 
though  monarchical  in  decorum  and  ambition,  was  republican 
in  his  genius. 

XIX. 

An  extensive  amnesty,  which  covered  with  ro3ral  indulgence 
all  the  seditions  and  all  the  fianlts  of  the  enemies  of  the  Boor 
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finally  the  justice  which  in  the  mouth  of  the  orator  can  alone 
ohtain  pardon  for  the  truth ;  nature  had  conferred  all  theie 
gifts   u|K)n   General  Foy.      He  had  shed  his  blood  for  his 
country  in  the  field  williout  servile  prostration  at  the  footstool 
of  dcbiMtism  ;  and  his  long  disgrace  under  the  Empire  was  the 
evidence  of  his  independence.     He  had  participated  in  the 
glory,  but  never  in  the  prostration  of  his  companiona  in  arms; 
and  liad  placed  his  honour  in  his  sentiments  rather  than  his  pro- 
motion. Though  a  stoical  republican  in  the  ranks  of  the  imperial 
army,  he  was  a  temporising  and  moderate  republican  in  the 
cliambers  of  the  llesturation ;  what  he  sought  for  in  the  re- 
public was  less  the  name  than  the  yirtues.     A  representatiTe 
and  constitutional  liberty  under  a  monarchy  temperate  and 
necessary  in  his  eyes,  to  save  and  reconstitute  the  countiy  in 
the  presence  of  Europe,  satisfied  him  for  the  time.     He  had 
rather  a  respect  for,  than  a  repugnance  to  the  Restoration, 
and  in  his  most  stem  harangues,  hatred  was  less  prominent  than 
benevolent  counsel.      He  was  grateful  to  the  Bourbons  for 
having  brought  bock  the  liberty  of  1789 ;  and  he  might  have 
been  the  minister  of  a  charter  as  much  as  the  tribune  of  a  demo- 
cracy.    He  entertained  a  horror  for  the  reign  of  demagogaes, 
which  depreciates  the  mind  and  decomposes  society ;  its  mire 
and  its  blood  were  equally  repugnant  to  his  nature  as  to  his 
conscience.    He  possessed  the  true  aristocracy  of  nature,  the 
nobility  of  instinct.     He  was  the  modem  genUeman  springing 
from  the  people,  deriving  his  titles  from  his  own  breast,  and 
his  dignity  from  his  own  sentiments. 

Though  a  free-thinker  in  religion,  he  preserved  for  the 
domestic  worship  of  his  paternal  home  those  tender  recol- 
lections which  still  constitute  filial  piety  though  they  may  no 
longer  amount  to  faith.  He  had  a  pious  mother  whose  memoiy 
he  adored ;  and  having  asked  himself  what  funeral  commemo- 
ration would  be  the  most  acceptable  to  the  manes  of  this  lady, 
if  her  soul  could  communicate  her  wishes  to  her  son  from  the 
realms  of  death,  he  answered  the  question  himself,  that  it 
would  be  the  celebration  of.  tJie  Christian  mysteries  which  she 
loved  to  witness  when  alive.  Neither  his  military  nor  his 
parliamentary  life  had  ever  turned  him'  from  ^his  niece  of 
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fsaxdiy  inety.  Whatever  might  be  the  coontiy,  or  the  tunhdt 
into  which  he  was  led  by  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  or  a  representatxre 
of  the  people,  on  the  anmyersary  of  his  mother*8  death  he  re- 
tired from  his  troops,  or  his  colleagues,  into  religious  seclusion* 
the  reminiscence  of  his  early  years ;  he  sought  out  a  church  and  a 
priest  in  the  country,  and  economised  from  his  pay  the  sum 
necessary  to  have  divine  service  privately  celebrated,  in  com* 
memoratibn  of  her  who  had  brought  him  into  the  world.  He 
attended  it  himself  in  tears,  and  he  replied  to  his  comrades, 
who  were  astonished  at  this  piety  in  a  republican  soldier,  that 
it  was  proper  to  honour  the  dead,  not  according  to  the  rites  we 
laid  down  for  our  own  observance,  but  those  which  they  had 
fJEdthfiilly  followed  during  their  mortal  life. 

XXI. 

An  entire  population,  composed  without  exception  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  opinions,  but  principally  under  the  direction 
of  military  men  and  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  eager  to  identify 
themselves  with  his  memory,  gave  him  a  whole  city  for  his 
cortSge.  The  young  men  unharnessing  the  horses  of  his 
funeral  car,  bore  his  coffin  to  the  grave  themselves.  Casimir 
Perier,  a  liberal  banker, — at  that  time  ambitious  of  funereal 
popularity, — pronounced  upon  his  tomb  the  sad  adieus  of  the 
opposition  to  its  leader.  At  the  moment  he  was  celebrating 
the  real  disinterestedness  of  General  Foy,  and  pointing  him 
out  to  the  people  as  one  who  had  so  often  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  and  declined  the  power  and  the  fortune  that  were 
offered  to  him,  dying  without  leaving  an  inheritance  to  his 
wife  and  five  children :  **  We  adopt  them ! "  exclaimed  the 
spectators.  France,  on  the  following  day,  kept  its  word  to  his 
memory ;  and  a  national  subscription  at  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  ratified  by  general  esteem,  produced  a  million  of 
francs  for  the  family  of  the  deceased  orator.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  every  popular  breeze, 
subscribed  ten  thousand  francs,  Casimir  Perier  the  same  sum ; 
M.  Laffitte,  who  would  not  be  surpassed  by  anyone  in  munificence 
and  popularity,  contributed  fifty  thousand  frp^op  on  this  occar 
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tion.  France  did  herself  honour  in  thuB  honoouring  this 
and  honest  citizen,  who  left  at  the  tribune  and  in  the  rai 
loyal  opposition  a  yacancj  which  has  never  been  filler 
On  the  day  when  the  monarchy  was  tottering,  he  might 
sustained  it  by  his  counsels  or  replaced  it  under  his  dire 
A  frank  and  republican  liberty,  inspired  by  the  mil 
General  Foy,  would  have  corrupted  the  nation  less  thai 
usurpation  of  the  throne  by  the  first  natural  guardian  of 
ditazy  right 
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jet  prepared,  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  Europe.  In 
1814  he  ^as  one  of  the  inqnrers  and  the  most  magnanimous 
guarantee  of  tlie  charter.  At  a  later  period  bo  dreaded  the 
excesses,  but  never  tho  lights  of  liberty.  History  must  class 
him  amongst  the  limited  number  of  prince*  who  have  reigned 
conscientiously  and  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  who  have  piously 
kept  their  o\^ii  glor}'  and  gnindeur  subordinate  to  the  gloiy 
and  grandeur  of  humanity.  The  Emperor  Alexander*8  reign 
may  be  characterised  as  loss  Ilussian  than  European.  Russia 
wept  for  him, — the  Empress  died  of  grief, — ^whUe  France  and 
Europe,  for  a  time  ungrateful,  only  rendered  tardy  justice  to 
his  virtues. 

II. 

The  transition  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  his 
successor,  was  full  of  mysteries,  of  troubles,  of  catastrophes,  of 
conspiracies,  and  even  of  tragedies  at  St.  Petersbuigh.  Some 
young  military  men  of  liis  armies,  and  some  princes  of  his  court, 
since  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  revolutions  of  Paris 
and  London,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  premature  revolution, 
in  which  institutions  were  to  precede  principles,  manners,  and 
customs,  in  an  empire  which  was  a  despotic  federation  of 
peoples  scarcely  nationalized.  This  group  of  conspirators 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  intorregnum  to  revolutionize 
Kussia;  circumstances  favourable  to  some  palace  or  barrack 
tragedies  having  tempted  and  deceived  them  on  the  possibility 
of  a  national  revolution. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  left  three  brothers,  Constantmai 
Nicholas,  and  Michael.  The  right  of  primogeniture  decreed 
the  empire  to  Constantino,  who  vms  a  perfect  Scythian,  having 
the  external  appearance,  the  rudeness,  the  fire,  and  the  braveiy 
of  a  barbarian,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  the  devotion  of  a 
myrmidon,  the  fidelity  of  a  slave,  and  the  sensibility  of  a 
woman.  He  dreaded  so  much  the  stormy  nature  of  his  heart 
and  the  transports  of  his  temper  on  an  absolute  throne  where 
his  passions,  which  now  only  agitated  his  own  mind,  would 
agitate  a  whole  empire,  that  he  had,  by  a  voluntary  act,  antki 
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pKkrids  oim  d^Bpofidtion;  md  kneelinjf  at'  the  fbet  tii*  hUi 
aioAer,  Hie  domefrtaic  dhxnftf  of  the  Boiftisnsv  be'tooKa]i''OK^' 
Alt  he  flevet  weald  ascend' the  tinone.   A  fraatie  atadf  viffAieitt^ 
bva  finr  ft'  Beeutifiil  Pelenese,  l!ie  Priiicess  iKmlets;  lile  poe^ 
sBsriotf  ef  wbose  hesft  end  penNHi  he  pieHened*  fJtf  &&-  lUe^ 
tbones in  iSte'ivofldi  had'  cotttributed  to  this  asitidpatiTe'iMi'' 
ettMm:  The  Empress  Yos  mother,  and  ther  Empeior  Alaeancder 
liad  oplj  consented  to  the*  diroTce  of  Oonstantme  with^his-fiist^ 
wife,  and  ttr  his  nmniage  intii  a  sahject,  on'  conditieiy  that"  h^ 
ivDold  pramise  not  to  place  her  urith  himself  iq»to  Ae' thnxiei 
of  the  Bomanofl^.    Since  he  had  made  this-  atusha^b^  iviiidi^.' 
Has  Tffpaid  hj  the  lot^and  happiness  he  ecijoj^  nith^  the^ 
Piinceaa  XjowietK*,  Constantine^  heiio!^  sent  aWtt^  to'  P<dasad',- 
reigned  fhers'  as  llie  viceroy  of  his  brother,  and  liie  genef^ 
iasimaof  his  annies.    The  virtaee  and  su|gge8tion» of  Mis  new' 
Polish  wift  hsA  softened  hi»  ducracter- and*  pibeored  lifinr  t9«e* 
lore  of  tlie  Polee. 

in 

The  Grand  Doke  Nicholas,  ^ho  was  dedared  heir  to  the 
throne  in  consequence  of  this  renunciation  of  GonstantSne^ 
which  was  lodged  with  the  senato  at  St.  Petersbnrghj  and 
promulgated  in  182^  in  all  the  Rnssias^  generonsly  refosed  to- 
avail  himself  of  an  abdication  enforced  by  love  and  filial 
respect  On  receivings  the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  he 
repaired  to  the  senate,  as  the  first  sabject  of  his  brother,  and^ 
he  there  proclaimed  Constantino  emperor.  Then  assembling* 
the  troops,  ho  appeared  before  them,  and  demanded' from-  them* 
im  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  brother. 

"  I  have,"  he  said  in  his  address  to  the  army  and  ihe 
people,  *' neither  the  desire  nor  the  right  to  take  advantage  of 
a  ngiti  renunciation  of  the  crown.  The  immutable  order  of 
soccession  gives  it  to  my  brother ;  I  will  not  for  a  single  day 
leave  the  empire  uncertain  as  to  its  soverdgpft  !" 

At  the  same  time,  and  by  a  contest  of  disinterestednese 
almost  unheard  of  on  the  footsteps  of  a  throne,  Constantine 
being  informed  at  Wanaw  of  the  death  of  iJexaiider,  andtbi' 
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proclamation  of  his  own  accession  to  the  throne  at  St.  Peten- 
burgh,  and  being  hailed  by  the  title  of  Czar  bj  his  army, 
rejected  the  title  with  magnanimous  humility.  Driven  for  a 
while  to  madness  in  his  mental  struggle  between  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Alexander,  horror  at  the  idea  of  abandoning  a  wife 
whom  he  adored,  the  terror  with  which  the  responsibili^  of 
sovereign  power  inspired  his  own  breast,  and  perhaps  the 
immensity  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make,  he  shut 
himself  up  alone  for  a  whole  day  in  his  most  private  apart- 
ments in  the  palace  of  Warsaw ;  sending  away  from  him  even 
his  wife,  who  vainly  implored  admittance  by  voice  and  gesture 
through  the  windows  of  a  gallery.  There  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  convulsions  of  a  silent  deliberation  with  himself,  during 
which,  evincing  by  his  external  violence  the  struggle  which  was 
passing  within  him,  he  broke  to  atoms,  kicked  about,  and 
threw  out  of  the  windows  the  ornaments,  the  vases,  and  the 
mirrors  of  this  part  of  the  palace.  The  agitation  of  his  soul 
having  thus  at  length  evaporated  he  became  calm,  issued  bom 
his  retreat,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Princess 
Lowietz,  he  melted  into  tears  of  generosity  and  bappness. 
**  Ah !  congratulate  me,"  he  said  to  her,  '*  and  r^oioe,  lor  we 
shall  not  reign!"  Gonstantine  wrote  his  resolution  to  his 
brother,  and  prepared  to  go  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  was 
expected  for  another  purpose,  that  he  might  set  the  A^^mplft 
to  the  people  and  the  army  of  obedience  to  his  brother. 

Meanwhile,  the  conspirators,  urged  by  this  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance to  take  advantage  of  the  delay  in  the  succession, 
concerted  together  to  mislead  both  the  army  and  the  people,  to 
seize  upon  the  palace  and  the  citadel,  and  to  proclaiin,  in  the 
place  of  Constantino  or  Nicholas,  a  provisional  government, 
composed  of  their  principal  confederates,  who  were  to  dispose 
of  the  throne  only  on  certain  conditions  of  which  they  were  to 
be  the  arbiters.  The  members  of  the  revolutionary  association 
were  numerous  even  in  the  Imperial  Guard ;  they  were  actu- 
ated by  a  secret  directing  committee,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  prominently  seen  the  Princes  Troubetskoi  and  Relieft 
the  brothers  Bestoi\jeff,  Colonel  Pestel,  and  the  four  Moon 
viefib,  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  conspiracy. 
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vpore  fidelity  to  Conaiuuiiie,  etpelM  tMr 

mder  annt  froa  their  btmefci,  Mid  drtw  np 
flttilaide  Mom  tho  doon  of  the  tenitt,  to  impott 
wftm  dHt  body  the  tmperar  of  their  dioioe«  The  crowdt  of 
MliMHh0d  ptpniotft  innptatad  ereiy  hour  uwand  thit  centrt  of 
oeditioB ;  hat  the  ohids  TroabetskDi  and  Relieff^»  oith«r  die* 
HMjed  at  the  last  BiMnent  at  the  rashness  of  their  entaNrprite» 
or  hoU&ag  hack  uitil  it  should  suooeed*  concealed  themteWet 
and  left  the  direction  of  it  to  chance.  Tbo  young  EmperoTi 
on  the  eoBtmy,  firm  as  his  conscience,  and  bold  as  hit  righti 
moonted  his  horse  and,  accompanied  by  a  group  of  iutrtpid 
gen^rak,  gdloped  to  the  barracks,  harangued  the  rtgimtnit  at 
jet  in  a  state  of  indecision,  suspended  or  brought  them  baok 
to  Ihs  eaose,  and  prepared  to  fight  those  whote  obtiinMcy  ht 
eool^  not  shake. 

While  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was  wavering  between  teditiou 
tnd  obedience  to  the  Emperor,  the  OoYemor  of  Ptttrtburgh, 
Miloradowich,  summoned  the  revolted  troopt  drawn  up  on 
the  square  of  the  senate  to  return  to  their  duty ;  but  Kakowtki, 
a  revolted  officer,  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol.  Nicholas  thtn 
advanced  to  revenge  his  death,  at  the  head  of  hit  guard  and  of 
the  artillery.  He  ordered  them  to  fire,  and  a  shower  of  grapt' 
shot  cut  down  the  motionless  rebels,  who  fell  like  the  Janlttaritfi 
m  the  midst  of  a  crime  which  they  looked  upon  at  ftuittidal 
fidelity.    The  empire,  at  firtt  yirtuoutly  rtlottd,  wat  wm 
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regained  by  energy.  Some  of  the  oonspiraton  denounced  their 
chief,  Troubctskoi,  ^vho  threw  himself  at  the  £eet  of  the  con- 
queror and  implored  his  life.  '*  I  give  it  you,*'  said  the 
Kmperor  to  him,  ''  if  you  have  the  courage  to  bear  it" 

The  conspiracy  thus  stifled,  in  clemency  for  some,  in  exile 
to  Siberia  for  the  greater  number,  and  in  the  execution  of  fi?e 
of  the  most  culpable,  left  no  other  traces  in  the  empire  than 
the  mourning  of  some  families  and  the  undisturbed  calmneBS 
of  the  young  Km])eror. 

He  went  to  Moscow  to  be  crowned,  and  there  CoBStantine 
was  awaiting  his  brother  and  his  sovereign.  He  appeared 
before  him  simply  as  a  colonel  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
and  sot  the  example  of  uttering  the  first  cry  of  fidelity.  He 
refused  to  sit  down  upon  the  throne,  on  a  level  with  the 
imperial  throne,  which  Nicholas  bad  ordered  to  be  prepared 
for  him  in  the  cathedral.  The  two  brothers  embraced  each 
other  in  presence  of  the  people,  who  mingled  their  tears  of 
admiration  with  their  tears  of  generosity.  After  the  coronation, 
Constantino  withdrew  for  ever  from  the  two  capitals,  and  died 
in  Lithuania,  where  the  young  wife  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
the  empire,  being  unable  to  survive  his  loss,  followed  him 
almost  immediately  to  the  tomb. 

These  events,  to  which  antiquity  con  boast  nothing  supe- 
rior in  virtue  and  greatness,  had,  for  a  while,  a  lively  effect  on 
imaginations  in  France,  and  made  the  revolutionary  party 
believe  that  the  north  was  getting  ripe  too  soon  for  liberty. 
The  liberals  accordingly  hoped,  while  the  monarchists  trem- 
bled ;  but  it  was  an  illusion  on  both  sides.  Secret  societies 
hatch  conspiracies ;  but  peoples  ripo  for  liberty  alone  make 
revolutions.  The  north  became  consolidated  under  the  hand 
of  the  son  of  Paul  I. ;  and  France  only  asked  to  become  tranquil 
under  that  of  Charles  X. 

The  party  which  now  ruled  her  seemed  to  make  a  system 
of  creating  agitations  by  giving  umbrage  to  the  countiy.  The 
ministry  which  no  longer  refused  anything  to  the  choidi 
party,  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  aristocratical  party  enou^. 
The  session  of  1826  was  only  distinguished  by  two  measures* 
one  of  which  did  honour  to  the  wisdom  of  govemziient,  wkjlft 
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strength  of  the  democnejr.     It  was  a  viobtioB  of  the 

and  cnstome,  as  well  as  the  Iftws  oi  the  ooantrr ;  for  the  pn- 

yilege  (^  the  eldest  scms  orer  their  joonger  brothers  dirided 

and  poisoned  the  peace  of  families.   Eqoalitr  amongst  children 

was  a  piindplo  of  firatemitj  as  well  as  of  jostioeu     To  bestow 

on  parents  the  light  of  proportionally  disinheriting  the  oim> 

dass,  eacfauivel  J  to  enrich  die  other,  was  to  impair  at  its 

sooiee  the  paternal  as  well  as  the  filial  sentiment.     Too  mach 

fiiTonr  on  one  side  and  too  Htde  on  the  otho-,  appears  to  be  an 

injustice  or  an  injoiy.     Under  the  pretext  of  monditj  the 

government  sapped  the  most  infallible  of  moxals — the  mond  of 

the  heart  in  its  most  sacred  sanctoarj,  the  domestic  hearth. 

It  was  not  less  offensiTO  in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  holding 

oat  the  monarchj  as  the  necessary  patronage  of  privilege  and 

inequality. 

In  presenting  such  a  law  as  a  homage  to  the  aristocracy, 
M.  de  Pyronnet  alienated  an  immense  mi^rity  of  families 
ikom  the  Boorbons ;  it  was  a  fatal  idea,  and  next  to  the  law  of 
sailego  one  of  the  most  acdye  caoses  of  the  revdution.    Tha 
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regained  by  energy.  Some  of  the  oonspiraton  denounced  tlieir 
chief,  Troubctakoi,  who  threw  himself  at  the  £eet  of  the  con- 
queror and  implored  his  life.  '*  I  give  it  yoo/'  said  the 
Emperor  to  him,  *'  if  you  have  the  courage  to  bear  it" 

The  conspiracy  thus  stifled,  in  clemency  for  some,  in  exile 
to  Siberia  for  the  greater  number,  and  in  die  execution  of  five 
of  tlie  most  culpable,  left  no  other  traces  in  the  empire  than 
the  mourning  of  some  families  and  the  undisturbed  calmness 
of  the  young  Kmperor. 

He  went  to  Moscow  to  be  crowned,  and  there  CoBStantine 
was  a\^'aitiug  his  brother  and  his  sovereign.  He  appeared 
before  him  simply  as  a  colonel  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
and  set  the  example  of  uttering  the  first  cry  of  fidelity.  He 
refused  to  sit  do^*n  upon  the  throne,  on  a  level  with  the 
imperial  throne,  which  Nicholas  had  ordered  to  be  prepared 
for  him  in  the  cathedral.  The  two  brothers  embraced  each 
other  in  presence  of  the  people,  who  mingled  their  tears  of 
admiration  with  their  tears  of  generosity.  After  the  coronadoQ, 
Constantino  withdrew  for  ever  from  the  two  capitals,  and  died 
in  Lithuania,  where  the  young  wife  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
the  empire,  being  unable  to  survive  his  loss,  followed  him 
almost  immediately  to  the  tomb. 

These  events,  to  which  antiquity  can  boast  nothing  supe- 
rior in  virtue  and  greatness,  hod,  for  a  while,  a  lively  e£feot  on 
imaginations  in  France,  and  made  the  revdutionaiy  party 
believe  that  the  north  was  getting  ripe  too  soon  for  liberty. 
The  liberals  accordingly  hoped,  while  the  monarchists  trem- 
bled ;  but  it  was  an  illusion  on  both  sides.  Secret  societies 
hatch  conspiracies ;  but  peoples  ripe  for  liberty  alone  make 
revolutions.  The  north  became  consolidated  under  the  hand 
of  the  son  of  Paul  I. ;  and  France  only  asked  to  become  tranquil 
under  that  of  Charles  X. 

The  party  which  now  ruled  her  seemed  to  make  a  system 
of  creating  agitations  by  giving  umbrage  to  the  oountiy.  Tba 
ministry  which  no  longer  refused  anything  to  the  chnioh 
party,  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  aristocratical  party  enou^ 
The  session  of  1826  was  only  distinguished  by  two  measorefl^ 
ona  of  which  did  honour  to  the  wisdom  of  govemz|ient»  vfajlt 
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It  ihrown  oot  by  the  Peen. 


final  argument  in  favour  of  this  law  was  uttered  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  an  orator  who  had  long 
been  an  emigrant  in  England,  and  who  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce into  the  equalised  customs  of  his  country  the  patrician 
element  of  the  British  constitution. 

'*  Our  actual  laws  on  succession,"  he  said,  "have .the  deplo- 
rable advantage  of  combining  equally  well  with  the  republican 
regime,  and  with  despotism.  A  constitutional  monarchy  re- 
quires a  political  class,  and  this  is  the  class  which  the  law  is 
destined  to  establish,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  parcelling  out  of 
estates ! "  This  idea,  which  was  evidently  that  of  M.  de  Pey- 
ronnet,  by  instituting  an  hereditary  political  class,  threw  back 
into  electoral  helotism  the  most  numerous  and  active  mass  of 
the  nation.  M.  Pasquier  combatted  this  system  like  a  states- 
man, and  the  law  fell  at  his  voice.  Too  timid  for  some,  and 
too  bold  for  others,  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  a  cry  of  joy  resounded  through  the  nation.  Paris 
was  spontaneously  illuminated  as  for  a  victory  of  equality  ovei 
the  counter-revolution.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  only  pre- 
served a  fragment  of  it,  but  the  country  bore  it  in  memory. 

IV. 

The  increasing  power,  now  more  and  more  evident,  of  a 
clerical  party  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  King,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  civil  and  nulitaiy  employments,  was  apparent 
to  every  eye.  Charles  X.  seemed  to  have  made  a  vow  at  his 
coronation  to  convert  France  to  the  fiedth  he  himself  sincerely 
believed  in.  The  official  pomp  of  the  jubilee^  a  sort  of  divine 
amnesty  granted  at  certain  intervals  to  the  impieties  and 
laxity  of  manners  of  Catholic  peoples— -the  univerral  missioiis 
in  the  towns,  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  regiments— the 
cruci6xions,  the  crosses,  the  pious  monuments  erected  mder 
government  favour  and  encouragement,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land — the  public  processions,  followed  by  the 
Prince,  by  his  family,  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  army,  and  the  court — the  congregation  of 
ecclesiastics  and  the  columns  of  priests  who  seeix^  to  bsfs 
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•gHii.ttken  pooowwion  (tf  the  soil  of  ClofiB — the 

9iof».<|r  leas  stowed,  bot  visible,  in  puhlie  instnictioa  snd  m 

the-aSrim  <tf  the  Jesuits,  a  ktentoider  ezistiiig  in  dvilsode^F — 

stt  begm  te  diancterize  the  goremment  of  tlie  new  king  as 

in  official  govenunent  or  eonspiiacy  sgnnst  fieedom  of 

8cisiios,and  antagonistic  to  tfaeaoqidied  limits  of  tlie 

■und. 

The  opposition  idiieh  was  rising  in  the  cuunliy 
tfaeee  tcndJemries  to  the  hidden  despotism  of  the  priesthood, 
not  imfy  amongst  the  enemies  of  the  Bembons,  but  erca 
amongBt  the  least  doabtliil  friends  of  the  monarchy,  was  still 
onlj  a  BMomor.  It  br^Lo  htfk.  in  the  ^eedi  of  M.  de  Mont- 
losier,  iibo  denoonoed  to  Fmnee,  in  the  name  of  lojalty  and 
rdigion,  the  sacerdotal  fiiction  as  *'  an  encnaching  and  aml»> 
tioQS  party,  creeping  in  the  shade  nnder  the  inspiation  of  the 
JesoilB,  an  illegid  and  anonymoos  congregntkai,  peoetrstmg 
into  all  thesecolar  administiatkms,  sssociating  the  amgistac^ 
with  their  views,  controlling  the  ministiy,  appropriating  and 
distribating  all  favooTs,  selli^  to  Rome  the  traditional  liberties 
of  the  French  church ;  preparing,  in  short,  by  its  interested 
sectarians  dispersed  throogfa  eveiy  dirision  of  poblic  power,  to 
enslave  royalty  itself,  in  order  to  reduce  again  onder  the  j€ka 
of  a  secret  and  intolerant  church,  a  people,  no  longer  religious, 
but  degraded  to  the  most  servile  superstitions  '* 

V. 

This  denunciation  borrowed  immense  credit  from  the  name, 
ttie  courage,  and  the  talent  of  its  author.  M.  de  Montlosier 
was  a  gentleman  of  illustrious  birth  from  Auvergne,  but  still 
more  illustrious  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Ck>nstitnent 
Assembly,  where  he  had  defended  religious  liberty  against 
philosophical  persecution,  as  he  now  defended  philosophical 
liberty  against  sacerdotal  conspiracy.  He  had  followed  the 
monarchy  in  it^  exile ;  but  having  returned  to  France  under 
the  Empire,  he  had  written,  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon,  a 
remarkable  historical  paradox  in  favour  of  the  feudal  system, 
iad  insulting  to  all  democracy.     On  their  acoession  to  the 
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Tlie  King  •iiipecied  of  Jcsuicwn. 


throne,  the  Bourbons  had  found  him  again  a  royalist  anc^ 
patriciau,  altogether  incredulous  as  to  the  equality  of  daases; 
a  contemnor  of  the  charter  for  not  having  reoonstitotad  a  legal 
nobility ;  an  enemy  to  plebeian  inconstancy,  which  raises  eveiy- 
thing  but  suBtains  nothing  on  the  surfcice  of  society ;  and  convinced 
that  the  people  are  a  body  to  which  the  aristocracy  alone  gives 
a  head.  The  encroachments  of  the  clergy,  a  sacred  and  elective 
democracy  issuing  from  the  people  to  conquer  the  people,  and 
substituting  itself  at  once  for  royalty  and  nobility,  did  not  give 
less  umbrage  to  his  pride  as  a  gentleman  than  to  his  system  as 
a  publicist.  He  arose  alone  to  strike  the  first  bkyw  at  die 
clergy.  The  modem  spirit,  astonished  to  find  such  aa  aiDdliazy, 
the  opposition,  liberalism,  journalism,  the  revolution,  philosophy 
alarmed  and  until  then  silent,  responded  with  unanimeaB 
acclamations  to  the  onslaught  of  M.  de  Montlosier.  The 
Chambers  caught  at  it  to  demand  an  explanation  ham  govsm- 
ment  of  the  mysteries  of  the  political  congregation^  d  th* 
freedom  of  the  Gallican  church — which  concerned  them  vssy 
little,  but  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  the  jealous  goaidiaiis 
— and  finally,  of  the  illegal  existence  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Jesuits,  aboUshed  in  France  as  a  militia  of  Borne,  and  whioh 
had  been  disavowed  by  Eome  herself  before  the  revolutioiiy 
as  a  power  which  disquieted  even  the  authority  it  pretended  tO' 
serve. 

A  secret,  but  a  popular  rumour,  giving  an  invidious  oo* 
louring  to  the  piety  of  the  King,  exhibited  this  prince  as  a 
laical  associate  of  the  Jesuits,  privately  adopting  their  costmnei 
subject  to  their  regulations,  and  as  having  promised  to  give  up 
the  kingdom  to  them  in  return  for  that  heaven  which  they  had 
promised  to  his  pious  complicity. 

M.  de  Frayssinous,  minister  of  public  instructioii,  heing 
called  upon  for  explanations  on  the  subject  of  the  congregatioii 
and  the  Jesuits,  by  Cassimir  Peher  in  the  name  of  the  opposi^ 
tion,  and  by  M.  Agier  in  the  name  of  the  liberal  royalists, 
reduced  the  political  congregation,  in  his  first  speech,  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  association  of  the  fiedthful,  directed  for  the 
last  twenty  years  to  the  purposes  of  mutual  edification,  bf 
some  priests  who  were  strangers  to  political  intrigoMk 
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bj  Others,  became  an  object  of  disaffection,  or  of  suspicion  with 
the  greater  number.  The  shadow  of  Jesuitism  and  of  the 
congregation  soared  over  all  his  acts,  and  even  his  virtues  were 
distorted  into  crimes  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies  and  the 
credulity  of  the  people. 

Tlie  nomination  of  the  Duke  de  Riviere  to  the  functions  of 
governor  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  in  place  of  the  virtuous 
Duke  de  Montmorency,  who  died  on  Good  Friday  in  an  ecstacy 
of  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  still  further  embittered  these 
suspicions.  M.  de  liiviere,  the  friend  of  Charles  X.,  and  for  a 
long  time  a  victim,  with  M.  de  Polignac,  to  his  attachment  to 
this  prince,  merited  for  his  chivalrous  fidelity,  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  the  King,  but  in  public  opinion  be  was  held 
to  be  a  servile  associate  of  the  church  party.  In  his  hands  the 
heir  of  the  throne  appeared  like  a  hostage  given  by  the  monarchy 
to  the  priesthood.  There  was  nothing  of  that  splendour  either 
in  his  name  or  genius  which  the  imagination  of  nations  requires 
in  the  tutors  of  their  princes.  A  liberal  and  religious  F^nelon 
would  scarcely  have  been  adequate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation, 
to  the  difficulties,  the  grandeur,  and  the  delicacy  of  a  royal 
education,  in  which  the  teacher  would  have  to  reconcile  the 
conscience  of  an  ancient  race  with  the  reason  of  a  new  people; 
to  separate  in  a  youthful  mind,  the  light  from  darkness,  to 
render  reason  pious,  and  piety  reasonable. 

Public  opinion  designated  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  but  the 
King  appointed  the  Duke  de  Bivi^re  and  the  Abb6  Thaiin,  the 
Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  a  prelate  whose  speeches  and  writings 
saddened  piety  itself  by  the  virulence  of  his  sacred  inTectives 
against  the  age,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  his  ayowed  zeal  ibr 
the  Jesuits.  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  journal,  in  publishing 
these  imprudent  selections  of  the  King,  stigmatised  them  as 
acts  of  fatality  and  delirium.  The  names  of  the  men  indicated 
the  line  in  which  the  court  wished  to  direct  the  hereditarf 
understanding  of  the  dynasty,  the  line  indicated  the  purpose; 
and  the  purpose  indicated  the  abyss. 
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Policy  of  EDgland  in  Portogal. 


VI. 

Every  day  Charles  X.  allowed  himself  to  drift  stOl  farther 
from  his  people  ;  and  as  the  strictures  of  the  press  continued 
to  annoy  the  court  and  the  church,  he  rashly  announced  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1827,  that  he  had  ordered  his  minis- 
ter to  silence  that  organ.  This  threat  alone  indicated  still 
more  violent  measures.  The  silence  demanded  by  governments 
is  a  prelude  to  the  tyranny  of  peoples.  An  approaching  and  a 
filial  straggle  was  anticipated  between  the  crown  and  the  nation ; 
and  this  presentiment  redoubled  the  boldness  of  the  court,  the 
irritation  of  the  tribunes,  the  licence  of  the  journals,  and  .the 
underhand  agitation  of  the  masses. 

Meanwhile  the  King  maintained  with  energy,  in  foreign 
eoontries,  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  nation.  M.  Hyde 
de  Neuville,  his  ambassador  in  Portugal,  had  acted  like  an 
ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  quarrels  which  agitated  and 
stained  Lisbon  with  blood,  between  Don  Miguel  and  Don 
Pedro.  The  first  of  these  represented  absolutism,  and  the 
second  the  constitutional  spirit.  Spain,  where  French  opinions 
were  predominant,  threatened  Portugal  with  an  intervention  to 
support  the  counter-revolution  there.  England,  through  the 
organ  of  Mr.  Canning,  broke  out  at  the  idea  of  this  intervention 
of  which  she  said  France  was  at  the  bottom.  England  avenged 
herself  tor  our  fortunate  boldness  in  Spain,  by  favouring  the 
emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  which 
were  separating  from  the  mother  country  to  form  themselves 
into  republics.  "  I  am  calling  a  new  world  into  existence,'* 
exclaimed  Mr.  Canning,  assuming  the  attitude  of  the  genius  of 
tempests.  "I  have  balanced  the  account!  I  have  left  to 
France  the  ungrateful  burthen  of  old  Spain,  which  I  shall 
deprive  of  America ;  and  I  shall  cover  Portugal  against  the 
invasion  of  absolutism."  These  words  were  followed  by  a  de- 
barkation of  English  troops  at  Lisbon.  The  French  ministry 
very  properly  declined  a  second  intervention  in  the  Peninsula, 
where  they  would  have  to  contend  with  England,  whose  ancient 
patronage  of  Portugal  was  recognised  in  fact,  and  guaranteed 
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in  right  by  treaties.  M.  do  C-hatcaubriand  and  M.  de  Laboni^ 
doiiimic,  royalist  orators,  vainly  called  for  this  useless  and 
capricious  war,  for  an  empty  influence  upon  the  Tagus ;  but 
M.  do  VillMe,  and  tho  Chambers  with  him,  refused  it. 

These  external  questions  only  agitated  some  enthoBiastic 
and  speculativo  minds ;  but  the  law  against  the  press  comprised 
the  real  elements  of  public  agitation.  Liberty  and  philosophy 
l>oth  felt  that  their  last  weapons  were  about  to  be  broken  in 
their  hands,  and  their  fragments  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the 
court  and  tho  bishops,  who  never  ceased  to  thunder  against 
theso  liberties  of  human  thought. 

This  law  was  not  only  a  penal,  but  a  sumptuaiylftw  against 
the  wTitten  word ;  and  it  extended  not  only  to  the  present  and 
the  future,  but  also  to  the  past.  It  suppressed  by  threats,  and 
by  the  iiscal  provisions  with  which  it  was  armed,  the  re-printing 
of  almost  all  the  books  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  had 
breathed  upon  the  old  world  and  brought  forth  the  new.  The 
printer,  responsible  in  his  fortune  for  what  he  re-produced,  had 
to  implore  from  necessity  the  preliminaiy  censorship  of  the 
government,  or  of  the  church,  before  he  would  lend  his  types 
to  any  writer,  either  living  or  dead.  A  uniyersal  clamour  wbb 
raised  against  this  law,  as  against  a  return  to  barbarism,  of  the 
ideas,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  the  industry,  and  the  trades,  in- 
terested in  mind  or  profession  in  that  immense  interchange  of 
intelligence  of  which  printing  is  the  protecting  vehicle  ;  even 
the  French  academy,  servile  in  position,  but  independent  in 
mind,  held  an  extraordinary  sitting  to  deliberate  on  this  peril 
to  the  human  mind.  Eoyalists  and  liberals  mingled  together 
in  an  equal  protest  against  this  systematic  extinction  of  light 
in  favour  of  darkness.  M.  Michaud,  M.  de  Lacretelle,  and 
M.  Villemain,  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
fessorships, and  the  suppression  of  their  fortune  as  men  of 
letters,  for  the  crime  of  having  implored  the  justice  of  t^e 
King  against  the  attempt  of  his  ministers ;  but  public  opinion 
repaid  them  in  popularity  for  their  professional  disinterested- 
ness. All  men  solicitous  about  the  finest  attribute  of  the 
human  mind,  the  jbculty  of  thought ;  all  those  in  whose  eyes 
the  multiplication  of  ideas  by  written  speech  was  a  gift  of  Gk)d» 
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obeyed  !  Alas !  \vc  liave  (ULSHed  through  periods  when  the 
authority  of  the  law,  having  beea  usurped  by  tyranny,  evil  was 
called  good,  and  virtue  crime.  During  this  fearful  test  we  did 
not  seek  for  the  rule  of  our  actions  in  the  law,  but  in  our  con- 
sciences :  we  obeyed  God  rather  than  men.  Must  we,  under 
the  legitimate  government,  be  brought  back  to  these  deplorable 
recollections  ?  We  shall  still  be  the  same  men  !  Tour  law, 
be  it  well  understood,  will  be  vain,  for  France  is  better  than  its 
government !  Counsellors  of  the  crown,  what  have  you  done 
hitherto  ?  Who  has  raised  you  above  your  fellow  citizens  that 
you  assume  a  right  to  impose  a  tyranny  upon  them  ?  Obscure 
and  ordinary  men  like  ourselves,  you  only  surpass  us  in  teme- 
rity !  Such  senseless  audacity  can  only  be  met  with  in  fic- 
tions. Your  law,  therefore,  denounces  a  faction  in  the  goven- 
ment  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  this  faction  had  denounced 
itself.  I  shall  not  ask  it  what  it  is,  whence  it  comes,  or 
whither  it  is  going,  for  it  would  tell  me  falsehoods !  I  judge 
this  faction  by  its  works  !  It  now  proposes  to  you  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  the  press ;  last  year  it  exhumed  from  the  middle 
ages  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  the  year  before  it  intro- 
duced sacrilege  !  It  is  thus  retrograding.  It  matters  not  to 
me  whether  it  be  called  counter-revolution  or  otherwise; 
it  is  going  backwards  in  religion  and  policy!  It  clings  to 
fanaticism,  to  privilege,  to  ignorance,  and  to  barbarism, 
or  to  the  absurd  domination  which  barbarism  fiivonrs! 
The  enterprise,  however,  will  not  be  so  easy  to  accomplish.  In 
futuro  not  another  line  is  to  be  printed  in  France,  with  all  my 
heart ;  a  brazen  frontier  shall  preserve  us  from  foreign  conta- 
gion, well  and  good.  But  for  a  long  time  discussion  has 
existed  in  the  world  between  good  and  evil,  between  the  true 
and  the  false.  It  fills  innumerable  volumes,  which  have  been 
read  over  and  over,  day  and  night,  by  on  inquisitive  genen- 
tion.  Whole  libraries  of  books  have  passed  into  the  minds  oi 
men.  It  is  from  thence  you  must  banish  them :  have  yon  a 
law  ready  for  that  purpose  ?  So  long  as  we  shall  not  forget 
what  wo  know,  wo  shall  be  ill-disposed  to  brutishness  uid 
slavery.  But  the  action  of  mind  is  not  solely  derived  ttom 
books;    springing  from   freedom  of  condition,  it  exista  in 
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irgiimfintiti*r  or  imfiinirnwid  bf  Mnteaqit,  iwd 
tt>pealed  to  tlie  oomricdoii  of  men.  M.  £ojeF-GaUni  kid 
Sfenged  die  Immaii  mind,  and  tbe  hoiium  mind  ueauod  U> 
hsre  endovped  idm  with  celestial  diiwfaiifi,  to  truth  frwn  «  awnp 
lofty  euiipoMPe  the  two  faebxnm  of  darimeee  wiueh  eoutottod 
the  right  of  tyrm-imimng  over  intelligeoee.  Ina  lew  di^  tiiit 
speech  cmistiUited  public;  opinioD  ;  b«tlhei>e  me  akeMibf  sgoh 
ft  ^^g*««*^  between  the  govenuBent  and  the  eountry,  tfaat  Ihe 
Chamber,  boond  to  the  court  ai^  the  deigf ,  passed  bgr  an  tas* 
mense  majoiiiy  what  Frsaoe  unanimiNMlj  r^udiatod,  with 
Eojer-Cdlari  and  Chateaahriand,  as  a  ociamial  ttlUanft 
agunst  human  reason. 

vin. 

The  diacoasion  of  M.  de  Montloaier*s  petHion  afttort  liis 
eneroachmentB  of  the  sacerdotal  partj,  took  prooedeooe  in  the 
Chamber  of  PeerB  of  the  law  on  the  press.  M.  de  Fxtigaoaes, 
a  ^miliar  adherent  of  Charies  X.,  i^Miae  ariatocsaiiml  elo- 
oneooe  display  in  tiie  tn^mw  libs  H^  «iMs«f  tteeoait 
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laughed  at  what  he  called  the  lunacy  of  the  petitioner.    Afitf 
drawing  a  grotesque  picture  of  M.  de  Montlosier,  hia  feUow" 
emigrant  in  London  ;  "  Such,"  he  cried  disdainfully,  '*  is  the 
man  who  denounces  missionaries  and  processions!"    M.  de 
Fitxjamcs  supported  the  church  party  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  he  might  formerly  have  protected  his  curate  against  his 
vassals,  without  caring  much  for  the  mysteries  of  rdigion ;  i 
species  of  orthodoxy  at  once  proud  and  sceptical,  which  no 
longer  suited  an   age  when  faith,  to  be  respected,  ought  to 
prompt  the  conscience  and  to  influence  the   manneri.    H. 
d*Ambray  avenged  M.  de  Montlosier,  and  reminded  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  sublime  phrase  nuide  use  of  by  this  orator  in  ths 
Constituent  Assembly,  when  defending  at  that  period  the  en- 
dowment of  the  bishops :  *'  It  was  a  wooden  oross  which  saved 
tho  world !" 

The  discussion  of  the  law  on  the  press  was  acyoumed  to 
another  sitting ;  but  public  opinion  was  fermenting  even  to 
sedition  amongst  the  youth  and  the  populace..  Everything 
gave  rise  to  scandal  and  violence;  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
coming  tyraimy  created  beforehand  a  revolt  in  every  heart— 
the  certain  prelude  to  a  revolt  of  arms. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Larochefoucauld  Liaacourt,  another 

Malesherbes  escaped  from  the  revolutionary  aze,  bat  who  had 

continued  faithful  at  once  to  the  creed  of  legitimate  royalty  and 

the  principle  of  representative  liberty,  caused  an  ezploskm  of 

the  anger  which  was  smouldering  in  people's  minds.     The 

Duke  de  Liancourt  had  exercised  up  to  his  eightieth  yeu 

the  credit  of  his  good  name,  and  of  hia  prolonged  Ayipf""^ 

in  the  gratuitous  patronage  of  all  justly  popular  iastitations. 

Being  the  founder  of  the  school  of  arts  and  professions  at 

Ch&lons-sur-Mame,  the  pupils  of  this  establishment  hastened 

to  Paris  to  do  honour  to  his  funeral,  and  to  carry  his  ooflSn 

themselves  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.    £[is  cousin,  the  Duke 

de  Larochefoucauld  Doudeauville,  a  man  of  the  same  q^irit, 

although  more  bound  to  the  clergy  and  more  connected  with 

the  new  court,  was  minister  of  the  King's  household.     He  had 

authorised  by  his  consent  the  presence  at  the  funeral,  and  the 

filial  piety  of  the  young  pupils  of  the  school  of  Chalons,    Ths 


Tlie  KiBglaiBesledffaBcUBDf  dT^iepopiikrSKmiir 
had  sigmlifled  the  coscmeoeaDesA  of  lis  reigii.  sad  vin 
fatal  ooneeflDqnB  to  the  asolntaxns  panj  of  '^  dogr  afi 
atin  farther  £poiii  Ins  tlzroflie.  Tbe  Ipre  tif  bk  people 
to  h^"»,  bat  eiqtdiiug  breafbed  pnblk  hatred  arDimd  him. 
Warned  bj  the  speech  of  M.  Borer  Collard,  and  ■ritripafing 
those  whidi  were  prt^iariug  l7M.de  Cfaalwnteiand  and  his 
friends  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  against  the  law  on  the  pna^^ 
he  lesolyed  to  make  a  sacxifioe  of  this  odioiis  lav  to  popukntf. 
and  M.  de  Pejnmnet  withdrev  it  br  his  osder  finom  discnanoii. 
This  acqniesoenee  in  pMic  opinion  was  reodred  nith  entfan- 
nasm,  and  iUuninations,  in  which  sedition  assomed  the  mani- 
festations of  joj,  lit  up  the  streets  of  the  capital ;  while  criaa 
of  "  Long  live  the  King!  Long  live  the  liberty  of  the  preasl 
Long  live  the  peers ! "   resoonded  even  mider  the  windows  of 

the  Toileries. 

As  the  Tfwig  WW  to  review  the  National  Guard  on  the 
following  d^,  the  anniversary  of  his  entfyhito  Fteis.  bvantid* 

A.  t\ 
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hj  others,  became  an  object  of  disaffection,  or  of  suspicion  with 
the  greater  number.  The  shadow  of  Jesuitism  and  of  the 
congregation  soared  over  all  his  acts,  and  even  his  virtues  were 
distorted  into  crimes  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies  and  the 
credulity  of  the  people. 

The  nomination  of  the  Duko  de  Riviere  to  the  functions  of 
governor  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  in  place  of  the  virtuous 
Duko  de  Montmorency,  who  died  on  Good  Friday  in  an  ecstacy 
of  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  still  further  embittered  these 
suspicions.  M.  de  Kiviere,  the  friend  of  Charles  X.,  and  for  a 
long  time  a  victim,  with  M.  de  Polignoc,  to  his  attachment  to 
this  prince,  merited  for  his  chivalrous  fidelity,  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  the  King,  but  in  public  opinion  he  was  held 
to  be  a  8er\'ile  associate  of  the  church  party.  In  his  hands  the 
heir  of  the  throne  appeared  like  a  hostage  given  by  the  monarchy 
to  the  priesthood.  There  was  nothing  of  that  splendour  either 
in  his  name  or  genius  which  the  imagination  of  nations  requires 
in  the  tutors  of  their  princes.  A  liberal  and  religious  FIneloa 
would  scarcely  have  been  adequate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation, 
to  the  difficulties,  the  grandeur,  and  the  delicacy  of  a  royal 
education,  in  which  the  teacher  would  have  to  reooncile  the 
conscience  of  an  ancient  race  with  the  reason  of  a  new  people; 
to  separate  in  a  youthful  mind,  the  light  from  darknesst  to 
render  reason  pious,  and  piety  reasonable. 

Public  opinion  designated  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  hut  the 
King  appointed  the  Duke  de  Bivi^  and  the  Abb6  Tharin,  the 
Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  a  prelate  whose  speeches  and  writings 
saddened  piety  itself  by  the  virulence  of  his  sacred  invectives 
against  the  age,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  his  avowed  zeal  fifr 
the  Jesuits.  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  journal,  in  publishing 
these  imprudent  selections  of  the  King,  stigmatised  them  tf 
acts  of  fatality  and  delirium.  The  names  of  the  men  indicated 
the  line  in  which  the  court  wished  to  direct  the  hereditaiy 
understanding  of  the  dynasty,  the  line  indicated  the  puipose, 
and  the  purpose  indicated  the  abyss. 
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Evexy  day  Charles  X.  allowedf  himself  to  drift  still  fbrther 
fimn  hiB  pec^e ;  and  as  the  strictures  of  the  press  continued 
to  annoy  Uie  coort  and  the  church,  he  rashly  announced  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1827,  that  he  had  ordered  his  minis- 
ter to  olence  that  organ.  This  threat  alone  indicated  still 
more  Tiolent  measures.  The  silence  demanded  hy  goYemments 
is  a  prdnde  to  the  tyranny  of  peoples.  An  approaching  and  a 
filial  stmgi^  was  anticipated  hetween  the  crown  and  the  nation ; 
and  this,  presentiment  redoubled  the  boldness  of  the  court,  the 
TTntttFffTi  of  the  tribunes,  the  licence  of  the  journals,  and  .the 
mideiiiand  agitation  of  the  masses. 

Meanwhile  the  King  maintained  wiih  energy,  in  foreign 
coanlries,  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  nation.  M.  Hyde 
de  NeuYille,  his  ambassador  in  Portugal,  had  acted  like  an 
ambanador  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  quarrels  which  agitated  and 
stained  Lisbon  with  blood,  between  Don  Miguel  and  Don 
Pedro.  The  first  of  these  represented  absolutism,  and  the 
second  the  constitutional  spirit  Spain,  where  French  opinions 
were  predominant,  threatened  Portugal  with  an  intervention  to 
support  the  counter-revolution  there.  England,  through  the 
organ  of  Mr.  Canning,  broke  out  at  the  idea  of  this  intervention 
of  which  she  said  France  was  at  the  bottom.  England  avenged 
herself  for  our  fortunate  boldness  in  Spain,  by  favouring  the 
emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  which 
were  separating  from  the  mother  country  to  form  themselves 
into  republics.  '*  I  am  calling  a  new  world  into  existence,** 
exclaimed  Mr.  Canning,  assuming  the  attitude  of  the  genius  of 
tempests.  "I  have  balanced  the  account!  I  have  left  to 
France  the  ungrateful  burthen  of  old  Spain,  which  I  shall 
deprive  of  America ;  and  I  shall  cover  Portugal  against  the 
invasion  of  absolutism.**  These  words  were  followed  by  a  de- 
barkation of  English  troops  at  Lisbon.  The  French  ministry 
very  properly  declined  a  second  intervention  in  the  Peninsula, 
where  they  would  have  to  contend  with  England,  whose  ancient 
patronage  of  Portugal  was  recognised  in  fact,  and  guaranteed 
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PanB.     It  almost  resembled  the  same  city  oa.  tiie  dOth  Jane, 
1701 !    ^The  Dnchesa  d'Angoul  me,  full  of  the  memory  of  that 
fittal  day,  ivhich  had  hegmi  the  humiliadon  and.  the  ezecatioiui 
of  her  &mily,  ooiyured  the  King  end  the  Duke  her  husband,  to 
pardon  none  of  these  first  emotions  of  the  multitude,  if  they 
did  not  by  their  indecision  -wish  to  encourage  farther  and  finid 
excesses.    To  insnlt  the  ministers,  she  said,  was  nothing  less 
than  to  insult  the  King's  judgment.  '  To  oblige  him  to  dismsn 
his  gOYemment  by  disrespectful  clamoors,  was  it  not  to  reigA 
instoul  of  him  ?    To  yield  to  the  insolence  of  armed  diaaeos; 
was  it  not  to  abdicate  to  a  mob  ?    Where  would  these  new 
Janissaries  stop,  proud  of  having  once  imposed  their  caprioaa 
on  their  master,  and  incapable  of  goTeming  themselves  othei^ 
wise  than  by  their  seditions  ? 

XII. ' 

Gbeh  were  the  dispositions  of  the  court  on  the  evening  ef 
the  20th  April,  when  Marshal  Oudinot  arrived  to  submit  to 
the  King  a  draft  of  the  order  of  the  day,  agreed  upon  some 
hours  before,  between  him  and  his  Majesty,  to  express  to  the 
National  Guard  a  satisfaction  changed  to  anger.  Charles  X., 
whose  countenance  had  altered  as  well  as  his  heart,  listened 
with  an  air  of  distraction  to  the  reading  of  this  order  of  the 
day,  took  it  from  the  marshal^s  hand,  crumpled  it  between  his 
fingers,  and  not  having  yet  come  to  any  resolution  with  hie 
ministers,  "  That  will  do,**  he  said  to  ihe  mazsbal ;  « theve 
is  no  huny,  I  shall  consider  it." 

The  humbled  and  irritated  ministers  arrived  to  hold  a 
council.  The  explosion  of  such  an  insult,  directed  less  against 
the  crown  than  against  their  system  and  persons ;  the  pablio, 
and  so  to  speak,  the  national  indication  of  unpopularity,  which 
was  reflected  even  upon  the  throne ;  the  shame  and  terror  they 
had  experienced  in  seeing  the  battalions  march  under  the  win- 
dows of  their  residences,  brandishing  their  arms  and  railing  at 
their  names,  all  predisposed  them  to  extreme  measures.  War 
was  declared  between  them  and  public  opinion,  and  they  moit 
mther  confess  themselves  oonqoeied,  er  vmquish  opinion 
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selves  bv  an  obstinary  i\-hich  would  involve  the  crown  in  their 
quarrel.  The  danger  was  imminent  on  both  sides.  To  yield 
would  be  to  humble  rovalty  ;  but  to  resist  would  be  to  compro- 
mise it  in  an  unequal  struggle  perhaps  with  the  people.  The 
deliltcration  before  the  King  was  long  and  undecided. 

M.  de  Villelc  and  M.  de  Corbiere  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare themselves  for  coercive  measures,  and  advised  the 
disbanding  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris.  They  maintained 
that  this  annod  capital  was  a  just  cause  of  disquiet  to  the 
crown.  The  National  (ruards  were  useful  when  the  revolution 
threatened  with  mere  civil  disorders  the  homes  of  the  citizens, 
who  mutually  protect  each  other  against  pillage,  and  thoy  ren- 
dered assistance  to  new  governments ;  but  they  never  failed 
either  to  disband  themselves  in  indolent  indifference,  or  to 
embarrass  the  government  by  a  popular  army,  devoid  of  dis- 
cipline, responsibility,  or  obedience.  An  established  govern- 
ment, they  added,  firm,  and  supported  by  a  regular  army,  should 
be  too  happy  when  the  first  symptoms  of  sedition  furnish  it 
with  the  pretext  or  the  necessity  for  dissolving  these  dangerous 
auxiliaries,  who  pretend  to  combine  in  themselves  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen  and  the  arms  of  the  soldier.  Moreover,  this 
National  Guard,  a  fatal  and  unreasonable  importation  from 
America,  thrown  into  revolt  by  M.  de  Lafayette,  to  whom  it  had 
given  a  dictatorship,  sometimes  agitative,  sometimes  repressive, 
but  at  all  times  superior  to  royalty,  was  it  not  the  first  act  and 
the  last  vestige  of  a  revolution  which  was  not  exhoosted  until 
it  had  extinguished  the  monarchy  in  blood,  and  repudiated  and 
proscribed  M.  de  Lafayette  himself.  After  having  given  to 
itself  for  a  chief,  in  M.  de  Lafayette,  an  aristocratical  renegade, 
had  it  not  also  made  chiefs,  in  the  persons  of  Santerre  and 
Hanriot,  of  plebeian  rebels  and  demagogues  of  the  Faubourgs  ? 
Had  it  not,  with  its  general,  dozed  at  Versailles  during  the 
massacres  of  October  1790  ?  Had  it  not  remained  passive,  or 
been  an  accomplice  at  Paris  during  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries 
by  the  people  on  the  SOth  June.  Had  it  not  deserted  on  the 
10th  August  before  the  bands  which  cannonaded  the  palace? 
Did  it  not  hide  itself  on  those  dreadful  days  of  September, 
while  a  handful  of  assassins  sacrificed,  at  their  leisure,  thousands 
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otf  netims  in  the  prisons  of  Paris?  And  finally,  did  it  not 
witness  nnmoved  around  the  scaffold,  for  fourteen  months,  the 
execution  of  the  King,  of  the  Queen,  of  the  royal  family,  and  of 
Fiance,  beheaded  by  a  minority  of  demagogues  ?  Of  what  use 
to  a  monarchy,  is  such  an  institution  which  lends  its  s^engthto 
eveiy  fiicticm,  which  authorises  all  seditions,  and  all  the  crimes  of 
the  people  when  it  has  not  itself  to  accomplish  them  ?  Was  not 
the  day  to  be  looked  for  when  the  monarchy,  sustained  by  a 
paid,  disciplined,  and  personal  army,  would  at  length  deliver 
itself  from  that  amphibious  array  of  citizens  who  ate  (Seditious 
when  not  enslaved  ?  And  since  this  day  had  come  of  itself 
why  allow  it  to  pass  in  expectation  of  another,  when  the  outrage 
instead  of  being,  as  at  this  review,  a  simple  tumult,  might  be  a 
revolution? 

Throe  ministers  alone,  M.  de  Ghabrol,  M.  de  Frayssinona. 
and  the  Duke  de  Doudeauville,  opposed  these  extreme  opinions 
by  others  more  moderate  and  forbearing.  They  represented 
that  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  and  the  Bourbons  were  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  numerous  contracts  since  1814. 
lliat  the  danger  of  arming  the  ilite  of  the  citizens  was  nothing 
in  a  form  of  government  which  supposed  a  parliamentary 
agreement  between  public  opinion  and  the  crown ;  a  species  of 
government  in  which,  while  defending  the  King,  the  National 
Guard  at  the  same  time  defended  the  law.  That  this  armed 
part  of  the  population,  proprietary,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial, was,  by  its  property,  its  commerce,  and  its  industry,  the 
most  interested  in  preserving  all  established  governments, 
because,  in  defending  the  threatened  political  order,  it  pre- 
served at  the  same  time  its  homes  and  its  traffic ;  and  that, 
finally,  even  though  this  National  Guard,  sometimes  embar- 
rassing, more  frequently  useful,  might  be  of  little  assistance  in 
extreme  danger,  there  would  be  an  immense  loss  of  considera- 
tion for  the  crown,  were  it  in  the  face  of  France  and  of  Europe 
to  declare  itself,  by  disbanding  this  force>  in  flagrant  unpopu- 
larity and  tota!  'ncompatibility  with  the  majority  of  its  owii 
capital ;  that  the  wisest  and  most  just  plan  to  pursue  would  be 
not  to  extend  universally  to  all  good  citizens  the  penalty  in- 
.  eiurred  by  a  small  number  of  agitators,  but  to  palliate  the  ftu]|» 
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to  dissemble  the  insult,  to  temporise  with  public  opinion,  as 
prompt  iu  repenting  as  it  was  eosj  to  excite,  to  act  rigorously 
for  example  sake  agaiust  one  or  two  battalions  which  had  been 
most  prominent  iu  the  tumult,  and  to  cast  over  all  the  rest  the 
mantle  of  oblivion  and  the  amnesty  of  the  crown. 

XIII. 

The  King  would  have  been  easily  won  over  by  these  oi^gu- 
ments  if  he  had  not  been  ashamed  of  forfeiting  the  estimation 
of  the  Duchess  d*Angouldme  and  the  Duchess  de  Berry  by 
appearing  to  feel  their  insults  less  than  they  did  themselves, 
and  drawing  upon  himself  in  his  own  family  those  reproaches 
of  weakness  and  concession  which  he  had  himself  so  often,  and 
so  uivjustly,  levelled  against  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
against  the  reign  of  his  second  brother,  Louis  XVIII. ;  but 
supported  in  his  inflexibility  by  M.  de  Villele,  M.  de  CkMrbadrs, 
M.  de  Damas,  M.  de  Clermont  Tonnere,  and  M.  de  Peyromietf 
he  declared  in  favour  of  ihe  most  irrevocable  measure,  that  of 
the  disbanding. 

The  Duke  de  Doudeauville  felt  it  his  duty,  by  retiring 
from  the  ministry,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  responsibility  of 
an  act  of  which  he  foresaw  the  dangers.  The  King  was  irri- 
tated at  a  resignation  tendered  at  the  moment  he  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  public  opinion. 

The  night  was  employed  by  the  ministers  and  by  Marshal 
Oudinot  in  preventing,  by  an  adequate  distribution  of  troops, 
the  danger  of  any  commotion  which  might  arise  in  Paris,  on 
learning  its  disarmament 

But  Paris  received  this  news  with  all  the  indifference  of  inhe- 
rent power.  The  court  mistook  this  disdain  for  terror,  and 
applauded  itself  for  its  temerity.  *'  You  see,"  said  ths  Duke 
de  Bivi^re,  **  that  the  King  can  do  everything  !*'  This  phrase, 
which  was  incessantly  repeated  to  Charles  X.,  made  him  take 
the  slumber  of  public  opinion  for  the  submission  of  the  pec^le ; 
and  from  that  day  he  contemplated  still  further  daring.  He 
felt  that  M.  de  Vill^le's  popularity  in  Paris  had  been  exhausted 
in  bis  service^  and  he  thought  of  recalliqg  from  Londmi,  wWm 
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sive  complaisance  it  had  shown  him  ;  everything  condemned 
him,  and  perhaps  ho  condemned  himself;  but  in  the  career 
upon  which  he  had  entered,  there  was  no  advancing  and  no 
retreating.  Ho  believed  in  the  power  of  obstinacy,  and  he 
fixed  on  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 


XIV. 


While  waiting  for  the  closing  of  the  session  and  the  passing 
of  the  budget,  which  would  give  him  time  to  prepare  future 
elections,  the  minister  proposed  to  gratify  public  opinion  on 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  in  which  the  generous  instinct  of 
French  humanity  and  sympathy  was  deeply  interested.  He 
first  signed  a  treaty  with  England  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  a  shameful  species  of  commerce  which  continued 
to  dishonour  civilisation  (in  France)  up  to  1848,  when  slavery 
was  finally  abolished  by  the  republic.  He  also  signed  with 
England  and  Russia  a  convention  relative  to  Greece,  by  which 
the  three  courts  assumed  the  protection  of  that  coantiT,  which 
was  to  continue  nominally  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  but 
should  govern  itself  independently,  and  only  pc^  an  annual 
subsidy  to  the  Porte.  This  convention,  which  was  considered 
at  Constantinople  as  an  unwarrantable  intervention  in  the 
secular  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  was  followed,  on  the  6th 
July,  by  another  diplomatic  act,  by  which  the  three  protecting 
powers  of  the  Greek  revolution  threatened  the  Porte  with  a 
direct  and  armed  alliance  with  Greece,  if  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment persisted  in  declining  their  conciliating  intervention. 

By  this  act  a  new  power  in  Europe  was  called  into  existence, 
the  whole  bearing  of  which  was  not  yet  fully  understood  by  any 
of  the  intervening  parties.  It  opened  the  Mediterranean,  and 
gave  up  Asia  Minor  to  the  successors  of  Peter  the  Great 
Being  signed  by  England  to  please  Russia,  by  Russia  to  mo- 
nopolise European  and  Asiatic  popularity  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  East,  and  by  France  with  her  eyes  shut  to  gratify 
a  generous  feeling  of  public  compassion,  it  separated  in  Greece 
two  incompatible  races,  enraged  to  madness  against  esoh  other, 
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bat  it  created  in  fotare  for  Europe  a  poBcr  «f 
watchfulness,  and  of  extreme  danger  mt 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
approaching  dissolution ;  and  the  diifaci  pazties  feptgi  W 
desperate  coalitions  to  stnig^  agnrog  deatk.  IL  die  Lczar- 
diere,  a  royalist  member  of  infloestial  doqaeDoe,  of 
character,  and  rationallj  attached  to  tiie  mauMiik}^ 
to  enlighten  the  crown  on  tiie  dangea  it  wss  aboat  to 
defence  of  its  ministers. 

''  A  general  uneasiness,^  he  said  at  liie  last  aittiiig  of  ihe 
session,  *'  hangs  o^er  the  ooontij ;  a  ireA.  mmmutaim  of 
French  peers  is  anticipated,  to  modify  the  w^QOtf  m  lint 
assembly ;  and  even  the  dissohitiofi  of  this  Chamber  is  spoken. 
of;  yiolent  measures  are  talked  about,  and  tiie  gmetal  anxiety 
IB  at  its  height.**  He  then  called  on  the  minister  for  ex^dam- 
tions  calculated  to  dissipate  these  sn^icsons.  **  We  are  about 
to  separate  in  the  midst  of  genend  disquietude,**  esdaimed 
M.  Hyde  de  NeaviJle,  a  man  impassioned  in  his  lore  lor  the 
monarchy  to  sach  a  degree  as  unint^itionally  to  further  the 
animosity  of  the  enemies  of  the  throne  against  the  ministers, 
**  What  shall  we  say  to  our  constituents  ?^  deoianded  M.  de  La- 
boardonnaie  with  gloomy  vehemence  Harsh  questions  were 
exchanged  amidst  the  tumult  between  these  gentlemen  and  M. 
de  Peyronnet ;  and  it  was  loudly  demanded  that  the  minister 
,  should  be  called  to  order  by  the  Chamber.  "  It  is  he  who  has 
questioned  me  that  ought  to  be  caDed  to  order,"  proudly  replied 
M.  de  Peyronnet.  "  It  is  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  whom  I  am 
never  in  the  habit  of  addressing,  except  in  reply!" 

On  the  following  day,  >vithout  condescending  to  any  furthsr 
discussion  with  the  public,  the  royal  prerogative,  changed  by 
ministers  into  insult,  was  exercised  without  any  preamble,  and 
declared  itself  incompatible  with  the  elective  representation  of 
the  country,  as  it  had  declared  itself  incompatible  with  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  prepared 
to  wrench  from  the  nation,  by  dint  of  influence,  or  administra- 
tive coercion,  some  unknown  complaisant  and  slavish  repre- 
sentation, more  popular  than  the  people,  and  more  monarchical 
than  the  Chamber  of  1816 !     The  delirium  which  had  eeiiad 
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u|M>n  t)if  Kiii^  luid  cuniiniinicatcd  itself  to  M  da  YilUle.  A 
goviTiiiiitnt  wliirh  ^(M•ks  fur  in)i)ossibilities  is  sure  to  meet 
wiih  ji  nullity.  All  Fruiice.  with  the  exception  of  the  court 
ami  chun-ii  luirlics,  seoincd  to  anticipate  the  greatest  calamities 

XV. 

At  thia  period  Manuel,  who  was  a  victim  to  the  anger  ot 
the  ruyulists  and  the  forgetful ness  of  the  liberals,  died  in 
olMCurity  and  indigence  at  the  Chateau  of  Maison,  belonging 
to  M.  LjifHtte,  uf  whom  he  was  the  friend  and  gnest.  The 
revolutionary  party  did  not  exhibit  less  ingratitude  towards 
this  orator  than  the  monarchical  party.  He  had  no  one  to 
console  him  but  Beranger,  whose  heart,  devoid  of  envy  and 
ambition,  loved  in  Manuel  the  antique  stamp  of  the  prematorei 
but  intrepid,  moderate,  and  upright  republican.  Manuel  was 
more  remarkable  for  character  than  eloquence ;  he  preferred 
action  to  speech,  and  was  better  adapted  for  office  than  parlia- 
mentary debate.     Beranger  said  of  him  : — 

"  I  have  never  known  but  one  man  from  whom  I  should 
feel  it  impossible  to  separate  if  he  had  attained  power.  With 
his  unshaken  good  sense,  the  more  capable  he  was  of  giving 
good  counsel,  the  mere  his  modesty  led  him  to  seek  for  men 
of  whose  reason  he  approved.  When  his  resolutions  were  onoe 
taken,  he  carried  them  through  with  firmness  and  withoat 
boasting;  and  if  they  were  inspired  by  another,  which  bat 
rarely  happened,  he  did  not  &il  to  give  him  all  the  honour. 
Such  was  Manuel,  to  whom  his  country  still  owes  a  tomb.  I 
would  have  followed  him  blindfold  through  every  path  it  had 
been  necessary  for  him  to  take,  certain  of  returning  soon  to 
the  modest  asylum  which  we  shall  share  together.  Though  a 
patriot  above  all  he  had  retired  into  private  life  without  ill- 
humour,  without  mental  reservation,  without  slandering  any 
one,  and  without  despairing  of  the  country.  Though  solely 
occupied  with  the  happiness  of  France,  if  that  happiness  had 
been  accomplished  by  any  other  than  himself  his  joy  would 
not  have  been  the  less.  I  have  never  met  a  nuoi  leee  ambi* 
tJooB  even  of  fame.    The  simplicity  of  his  nawMii  mt4$  JhMI 
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love  a  country  life.     The  most  gentle  affections  were  united  in' 
his  heart  with  the  most  elevated  sentiments. 

"  Political  friends  never  sufficientlj  appreciated  his  worth ; 
but  whenever  anjc  embarrassment  occurred,  or  danger  threat- 
eued,  eveiy  one  hastened  to  have  recourse  to  his  imperturbable 
reason  and  his  unshaken  courage.  His  talent  in  this  respect 
resembled  their  friendship  that  it  was  in  critical  moments  he  had 
the  greatest  plenitude  of  it,  and  that  many  of  those  makers  of 
phrases  that  are  called  orators,  bowed  their  heads  before  him." 

This  judgment,  of  one  who  was  so  capable  of  appreciating 
his  fellow  men,  constitutes  the  noblest  epitaph  for  Manuel. 
Though  it  might  be  liable  to  challenge  if  it  had  been  written 
in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  against  the  Bourbons  by  the  par^ 
poet,  it  becomes  an  irrefragable  testimony  when  written  by 
Beranger,  cooled  down  and  matured  by  years,  prcmoundng  his 
sentence  with  the  impartiality  of  age,  and  with  the  high 
sagacity  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  thinkers  of  his  day. 

Manuel  was  only  fifty-two  years  old,  the  age  of  politicians. 
His  funeral,  like  that  of  Foy  and  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  waa 
a  muster  of  liberal  and  revolutionary  opinions.  The  struggle 
between  the  government  and  the  opposition  was  becoming  so 
animated  and  so  impassioned  that  each  distinguished  tomb 
became,  as  it  were,  a  field  of  battle  between  the  parties. 

XVI. 

The  King,  as  if  to  console  himself  for  the  coldness  or  tha 
insults  of  his  capital,  went,  accompanied  by  his  ministers*  to 
visit  his  camps  at  St.  Omer.  The  acclamations  of  the  army 
avenged  him  for  the  murmurings  of  Paris,  and  he  subsequently 
continued  his  journey  to  the  fortified  places  in  the  departments 
of  the  North,  where  the  royalist  and  military  spirit  of  the 
popul£u;e  hailed  his  appearance  with  homage  and  enthusiasm. 
A  political  object  was  ascribed  to  this  journey;  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  King  was  thus  proclaiming  from  amidst  his 
camps  a  species  of  dictatorship  through  which  he  claimed,  in 
lieu  of  popularity,  those  concessions  f^m  representatiTe  libarty 

whjich  the  Paw  (Xjmm^n  vmd»¥>  biitt«r  to  Mm-  . 
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The  ministry,  as  if  it  had  derived  fresh  boldness  from  the 
applause  of  the  armj  and  the  provinces,  nominated  sevenly-shL 
new  peers  to  the  upper  Chamber,  a  coup  d'itat,  in  their  opinion, 
calculated  to  repair  that  of  the  6th  September  bj  M.  Decazes, 
who  had  liberalized  the  peerage,  and  swarmed  it  with  marshals, 
generals,  and  administrators  of  the  Empire,  while  M.  de  Villdle, 
by  this  new  emission  of  the  royal  prerogative,  swamped  it 
with  bishops,  emigrants,  and  avowed  chiefs  of  the  sacerdotal 
party,  such  as  M.  de  Eoug^  and  M.  de  Sesmaisons ;  but  in 
seeldng  to  strengthen  it  thus  as  regarded  the  Church,  he  made 
it  unpopular  as  regarded  the  crown.  The  resistantse  made  by 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  some  retrograde  measures  of  the 
government,  such  as  the  laws  on  the  right  of  primogemtore, 
on  sacrilege,  on  the  forced  conversion  of  stock,  and  on  the 
press,  had  given  great  moral  authority  to  this  political  body 
in  public  opinion ;  but  in  depriving  it  of  its  independence 
M.  de  Vill^le  had  also  deprived  it  of  its  credit.  Every  goven- 
ment  that  forces  the  springs  c^  its  constitution  must  hieak 
them.  The  peerage,  which  might  have  been  a  support  to  the 
throne  in  1830,  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  ministenal 
decoration,  dragged  into  impopularity  and  involved  in  the 
DeJI  of  the  monarchy. 

The  elections,  so  boldly  feced  by  M.  de  Villdle,  were  fixed 
for  the  17th  November,  for  the  district  electoral  colleges,  and 
the  24th  November  for  those  of  the  departments.  The  6th 
February  1828,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Chamber.  The  censorship  which  had  been  re- 
established after  the  commotion  at  the  review  of  the  Nslioiiil 
Guard,  was  withdrawn  as  a  signal  of  security  to  the  coontiy, 
and  to  leave  to  public  opinion  the  appearance  of  a  free  ezeroiee 
of  representative  sovereignty. 

XVII. 

These  were  elections  of  anger  and  vengeance,  in  which  the 
violence  of  public  resentment  stifled  all  prudence  and  modemtiOB 
in  the  electoral  colleges.  The  most  ultra-royalists  of  the  Cham- 
ber made  common  cause  with  revolutionists  the  most  ^nflnfnlJ*' 
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•gamsf  iliB  hoofte  of  Bourbon,  to  overturn  the  ministij  by  their 
united  efforts.    The  only  pledge  nequired  from  their  candidates 
bj  these  two  parties,  so  madly  joined  together,  was  one  com- 
mon hostility  to  M.  de  Yill^le.     Journals  of  the  most  opposite 
politics,  such-  as  the   ConstituHonnd,   and   the  Journal  deti 
D^baUj  lent  their  «id  to  the  candidates,  and  swore  to  support 
their  natural  enemies,  provided  those  candidates  became  still 
more  inimical  to  the  government   The  liberals  enthusiastically 
recommended  to  the  electoral  committees  of  the  departments 
the  ultra-royalists  the  new  allies  of  their  hatred,  such  as 
MM.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  Labourdonnaie,   t)e  Lalot,  L^zar- 
di^re,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  De  Oordoue  and  Oambon.     The 
loyalists,  on  their  side,  openly  patronised  those  names  they 
had  abused  for  fifteen  years  past,  as  symbols  of  the  revolution. 
of  Bonapartism,  or  of  the  republic,  Lafayette,  Dupont  (de  TEui^) 
Beigamin  Constant,   La£Btte,    Oasimir  P6rier,   Gerard,  and 
Labbey  de  Pompidres;  candidateship  became  a  mixture  of  all 
conflicting  opinions,  for  which  the  only  profession  of  faith  re- 
quired by  the  blended  parties  was  one  of  enmity  against  a 
repudiated  government. 

Both  parties,  however,  were  not  long  in  expiating  the 
immorality  of  this  unnatural  coalition;  the  liberaLs  being 
punished  for  it  by  the  Polignac,  or  coup  d'Stat  ministry, .  and 
the  royalists  by  a  revolution;  but  parties  have  no  other 
prudence  than  factious  gratification,  and  no  other  moral  prin- 
ciple than  their  passions.  Peoples,  like  kings,  have  their 
moments  of  delirium,  in  which  every  ray  of  conscience  is 
obscured  by  the  bubbling  of  their  anger.  France,  undecided 
and  astonished  at  this  concert  of  journals  and  oppositions, 
seemed  to  have  made  peace  for  some  days  with  herself,  ii^ 
order  to  send  from  all  parts  enemies  against  the  ministiy, 
without  once  asking  if  they  were  not  also  enemies  to  the 
monarchy.  This  was  the  error  of  the  royalists,  the  cunning 
of  the  liberals,  and  the  heedlessness  of  the  people.  But  the 
precipitate  conduct  of  the  ministry,  which  had  hoped  to  surprise 
the  opposition  unprovided  with  candidates,  did  not  give  the 
country  time  to  reflect.  All  voted  with  enthusiasm  against 
aministry  which  had  irritated  one  party  and  word  out  theother. 
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On  the  first  ballot  Paris  nominated  the  eigkt  ofpodtiga 
candidates;  and  the  intoxication  of  this  triumph  ea^^ittted 
itself  amongst  the  people  on  the  same  eyening  in  a  tamnl* 
tuous  ovation,  in  seditious  cries,  and  insults  to  all  who  did 
not  illuminate  their  houses  for  the  public  joy*  Cries  of 
*'  Long  live  the  Emperor  1  Long  live  the  oppositiqti  I  Jjunps 
in  jour  windows  I  **  detonations  of  powder  bursting  forth  in 
the  streets,  at  the  doors,  under  the  carriages  of  the  princes* 
or  thrown  by  the  populace  at  the  gendarmerie  and  the  jolioe, 
with  barricades  on  the  Boulevards,  all  those  prehides,  in  ahorti 
of  revolution,  occasioned  charges  of  cavalrv  and  ToUeyB  of 
musketry  against  the  people. 

These  sanguinary  scenes  of  disorder  and  suppression,  thooi^ 
subsiding  in  the  daytime,  were  renewed  in  gjiUber  nmnber  and 
with  greater  rage  the  following  night     The  populace  of  the 
Faubourgs  streamed  into  the   city  through  Porta  St.  Denis 
and  Porte  St.  Martin,  with  cries  of  *'  Lamps !  lamps  I"    The 
shops  were  all  closed  on  their  route,  the  windows  were  illami 
nated  at  their  threats,  ^barricades  rose  from  the  streets  as  high 
as  the  first  floors  of  the  houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  citixeos 
were  invaded  by  the  conquerors  of  these  popular  fortifieations 
M.  de  Fit2|)ames,  colonel  of  the  18th  regiment  of  the  line*  lO- 
tumed  the  firing  of  the  populace,  and  blood  Sowed  vitfaoot 
distinction  from  the  merely  curious  as  well  as  fiom  the  gailtj; 
the  £oot  of  the  barricades  was  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  cf 
citizens,  the  most  populous  quarters  of  Paris  zeaoonded  with 
the  volleys  of  the  troops,  the  public  mind  was  overoast,  and  ibe 
ministers  were  reproached  with  having  themselves  fomented 
these  factious  disturbances,  to  alarm  the  departments  as  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  opposition  in  the  capital,  and  to  seek  for  a  base 
popularity  by  the  shedding  of  blood.     These  calumnies,  which 
were  uttered  by  all  parties,  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  and  revived  in  the  departments,  instead  of  m^^^ 
the  hatred  against  ministers. 

The  aristocratic  electoral  colleges  of  the  departments,  upon 
which  the  King  reckoned  for  a  miyority  in  favour  of  his  poUcj, 
yielded  almost  everywhere  to  the  royalist  and  revolixtumaij 
coalition ;  though  on  seeing  an^oQgst  the  ^fyjidlttfig  rat  ia 
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of  Hy^  de   iMrdlK    -it^E!!:    Lioic.    xu. 

thoQgiit  thai  a«f  ibok  3«aHBK£r  i^  il  mmia    c  li*- 

The  BOBS  of  TBt   nffnc7.w  t^^no.  zxiuff   ur  .in^^^sac'  t 

ished  the  oppDErjiaL  mrtir  e:  Hi:  :iziL**zi£rr  r    zl  'sr^T    a*,- 

between  rtrJmsotBUi  mti.  x  rvio  x'ru  ur  Hi-  leiKr  i^k-;]^ 
tive  was  rspneziac:  xl  tuf  xT^^iceuD-  en  i«i-  ir^^rkiy^y  i  ^jj^ 
minister.  H±  juil  dSEzzia  :r  lei^  cT«z:niJEiu?£  ^i*-  eitu^- 
of  the  goreznmezz:  a:  nximijc  xr::  2k-  jul:  ^v  x  ju  ujaif^/^ 
tion  either  iBXtfcuKZL  or  cezks^ir  siuue:  i  ruL  i«-  rz^jy*:  ii.-- 
tbe  sake  of  vmiMUL.  BzujugK  Zit-  ta^s^  am  ii*-  \:-*jit- 
roralistfi. 

He  acexEpisc  Bimi£  astauBzussr  rzi:  m-  vrr  t-  Jlr-.'  ^ 
Labourdci'ZUiikJfc  ioaL  ^"•o^  Or  JhshCi-.  £u:  im  auffi^g^  ^ 
tfarekte>  of  ascubii'Liiii.  ^t  rmsTViCAisu^  i7W/*:ru'L'jA  '.  I.  an2:» 
with  ihe  ciiKOi  j:  i:**  liuesk  isr*     ▼■.niiL-  vj^*i:  jib*-  i^'miuuk^^ 

ir->*-j-\r    i:-r    It.:.-":    i^i  :-./-^;-r:,>^  :-  - --   —  ^•■.     r    ^yi. 

Ciii>^-..:.r  i.  :. LIU-- -*:':-:    :*-:>*;    :;    :>  !<•--  >    ',  *«::   .*r 

eicusc  :■:'  "fK-in- ."■>?:  -.  .:^-  z^s.:^" — c  -*.-  ^.'^  -^  -v-  .^.'^  i* 
t'j  iiirr:  \lxt  Oi^z^hHj^:*':*  j.  .it-  i,:i^  a-'.  "..>  -.r.v;.  .■..  -  ; ^*« 
congrecaii'-'i.  .  --:i  buj  r:i;:-ii-  l  *  ::-«£  - /.v. -.*?.;. "^  *i^  ji*>9u^ 
Lt  ijje  preseiisfe  ^':  isl  :**  I-k::*^"- V  a  .>  ;>«*::  /  ii  -is.  ^•-.j^ 
his  laws  agaois:  ii*t  yT*ssi  Tiii'-i  *iKi*<",<,  x-tf^i  v^.  ',*<•',  i.> 
preiiminaij  oeiifcjrfci-,;  'j.'  ::«*  l •.:!;&:  ::...:  ;.*■  ^r  /  *■»,-, 
lege  re^tohiif  t:*G*r  i^'./i:*sr  i£^:«e  ;:>*  --i.^yv:^  «r>'..  ::j/,  j  11^ 
inquisition  ;  u«£  wttvi-t  i«i!»vr.r.-j  v'  .i*-  jy^':^^-  ••^^■^. 
gagging  pu^bla:  >j.-i-ft>i  --iwr  i  j'^-*--^.::^:;  ;'  /*-  "  - '■ 
on  the  ngLi  Cif  pr^iLi'jCK..:;^*^  p!sni«r;i;;.!^;  *^!j 


iw*. 


»   «'       (#'  I 


»-•.*:*      y;     ■'•• 


&Milj  haazu  na  ic  ua  nmnM,  id  iasitfun  uui   ^^'^     ^<^  ^'^ 
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banding  of  the  National  Guard,  thus  hombling  and  disarming 
the  capital  by  the  hands  of  its  King,  to  punish  a  clamour 
against  a  monkish  order,  and  to  avenge  the  unpopularity  of  a 
minister :  and  iinally.  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  which 
was  an  idle  appeal  to  France  against  the  independence  of  its 
representatives. 

The  royalists,  still  more  implacable  in  their  hatred  agunst 
M.  de  Villdle,  hastened  to  forget,  like  all  victorious  parties,  the 
immense  services  which  this  orator,  party  chief  and  minister, 
had  rendered  them.  The  skilful  discussion  of  public  aflhirs  in 
the  tribune,  the  moderation  inspired  by  his  reason  and  his 
prudence  in  the  private  councils  of  party ;  the  patience  of  his 
legitimate  ambition  daring  the  early  years  of  his  credit  mth 
the  Chamber  ;  the  support  generously  afforded  by  his  eloquence 
and  his  votes  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  his  disinter- 
ested ser^'ices  without  a  department  in  the  Richelieu  ministij; 
his  zeal  in  the  difficult  task  of  preserving  the  harmony  so 
essential  between  the  ultra- royalists  of  the  Chamber  and  the 
Kings  government  compelled  to  refuse  itself  to  their  passions; 
the  reconciliation  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  of 
which  he  constituted  himself  the  negociator  and  the  personifi- 
cation during  the  latter  years  of  the  preceding  reign;  the 
transition  from  one  reign  to  the  other  happily  accomplished 
under  his  auspices ;  the  charter  ratified,  sworn  to,  and  up  to 
that  period  maintained  by  Charles  X. ;  the  finances  and  public 
credit  raised  to  the  most  prosperous  condition ;  the  confidence 
inspired  by  the  minister  in  capitalists,  in  the  bank,  and  in 
public  industry ;  a  bold  and  politic  war  accomplished  in  Spain, 
to  the  glory  of  France  and  the  advantage  of  the  crown ;  a  naval 
intervention  in  Greece  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  other 
Christian  powers  ;  a  descent  on  Africa  suspended,  but  premedi- 
tated and  prepared,  to  avenge  the  honour  of  the  French  name, 
and  to  repeat,  after  an  interval  of  two  thousand  years,  the  trar 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar  against  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean; 
finally,  the  indemnity  to  the  emigrants,  that  consolidation  <rf 
fortunes,  patiently  concocted,  boldly  attempted,  and  happily 
accomplished  in  five  years'  administration.  These  are  things 
which  the  passion  of  the  royalist  partjr  hastened  to  itag^ 
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BMnre  praie  to  hmnan  ingratitade  than  to  hnmble  tbank- 
Bvt  thb  18  what  posterity  irill  neTer  forget ;  M.  de 
iBMe,  it  wOl  asjr*  ivas  not  a  statesman,  bat  he  iraa  a  man  cal- 
fbr  goremment,  and  more  than  that — ^he  was  an  honest 
As  the  minister  of  Loais  XVIII.  he  would  hare  saved 
Ais  Bestoiation ;  bat  as  the  minister  of  Charles  X.,  he  coald 
^il|7  retard  its  fdl ;  his  error  was  that  he  did  not  retire  before 
Ite  law  of  saerQege,  and  the  law  on  the  right  of  primogenitare, 
tf  iHiidi  he  did  not  approve,  thoagh  he  conceded  them  to  the 
BMOt  and  the  dergj  to  save  at  least  the  charter.  He  fell  a 
lietim  at  the  same  time  to  the  priesthood  which  he  had  served 
Ito  modi,  to  the  royalists  whom  he  had  restrained,  and  to  the 
pnM  which  he  had  irritated.  M.  de  Ohateaabriand,  M.  de 
Labourdonnaie,  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  M.  de  La&yette,  M. 
9<ibasliani,  and  M.  Casimir  Perier  rejoiced  in  die  blind 
Mttfondn  of  party  at  his  fall ;  but  ihej  were  not  long  in  ezpi- 
itiiig  the  folly  of  their  joy ;  they  were  aboat  to  tear  each  other 
qpon  his  roin,  for  they  had  now  no  one  to  separate  them. 

XVIII. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  burst  forth  in  the  midst 
jf  this  conflagration  of  parties,  and  on  the  eve  of  M.  de  Vill^e's 
retirement,  as  if  to  illumine  his  decline  with  one  last  ray  of 
jood  fortune.  Public  opinion,  however,  ascribed  more  the 
G^ry  of  this  event  to  itself  than  to  the  minister.  It  was, 
in  fiict,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  which  caused  the  des- 
tmctive  cannonading  in  Navarino  Bay  without  orders  and 
without  pretext ;  and  history  must  at  length  admit,  since  it  is 
the  conscience  of  nations  without  probity,  that  the  European 
sdmirals  who  commanded  the  combined  fleets  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  assumed  to  themselves  the  glory  of  this 
ontoward  event,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  leave  it  to  their  memoiy. 
The  following  are  the  facts. 

We  have  seen  that  by  a  convention  between  the  three 
powers,  Russia,  France,  and  England  had  assumed  an  armed 
arbitration  between  Greece  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  At 
period  Greece,  after  having  destroyed  in  saccession  the 
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Turkish  armies  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Sultan  "M^'^hnwii   )^ 
to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  was  sinking  at  length  under  th#    * 
Egyptian  armies,  summoned  to  the  aid  of  Islamiam,  and  ecw    *• 
maiided  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  vassal  of  the  Sultan,  and  aoa    ■ 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt     Ibrahim  having  reoonqiund 
the  Morea  with  his  troops,  and  being  master  of  the  sea  tf    ' 
means  of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  assembled  in  dn    [ 
Bay  of  Navarino,  was  patiently  awaiting  the  result  of  the  VBg^    \ 
ciatious  between  the  allied  powers  and  the  Sultan,  prepared  to 
execute  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  might  interfsna,  asA 
to  evacuate  or  retain  possession  of  Greece.    An  aimistiee  if 
one  month  had  been  concluded  between  the  belligerent  paitiw 
to  give  time  to  negociations,  which  was  to  expire  on  tha  SMMh 
October.     No  declaration  of  war  had  been  proclaimed  T|r^ 
the  Porte;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tacit  peace  existed,  d$  fmt^ 
and  (Ujure,  between  the  Christian  powers  and  the  commsndiV' 
in-chief  of  the  Turkish  forces.     The  three  admizala,  Gowt 
Heyden  commanding  the  Russian  squadron,  Codrington,  A4 
English,  and  De  Rigny,  the  French,  were  cruising  off  the  cOMt 
of  the  Morea,  as  mediators  and  not  as  enemies,  and  maintain' 
ing  a  daily  communication  with  Ibrahim.     They  merely  leqoixed 
of  him  temporising  measures  and  a  cessation  of  hoitih'taftff 
against  the  Greeks,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  proprietij  «( 
which  Ibrahim  himself  felt  and  acquiesced  in,  while  wth^ 
the  result  of  the  negociation  then  pending  at  ConstantinoplSr 

XIX. 

During  this  species  of  tacit  truce,  the  combined  Egyptian 
and  Ottoman  fleets  were  at  anchor,  ranged  in  three  lines  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  protected  by  the  forts  of  Navarino. 
They  consisted  of  ninety  vessels,  of  which  four  were  line  of 
battle  ships,  sixteen  frigates,  and  thirty  sloops  of  war,  the  m 
mense  naval  armament  of  the  entire  Levant.  Tbej  wm 
commanded  by  Tahyr  Pacha,  and  had  on  board  sixteen  thousand 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  troops.  Though  imposing  in  appear 
ance,  this  fleet  appeared  full  of  confidence  and  security,  njijtWr 
Turkey  nor  Egypt  being  at  war  with  any  of  tba  wv^  Bonenif 
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Europe,  and  it  oticopied  only  one  sida  of  the  Bay  of  N«varmo» 
ii  tf  to  leore  room  font  the  fleets  of  the  alHed  powen  in  a 
Beotral  eea.  The  whole  naval  foioe  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  ma 
thud  eoUeeted  by  its  fotal  confidenee  into  one  funeral  pile,  as  it 
iMro,  to  be  ignited  and  codsamed  at  one  blow  by  the  fire  of 
Enrope.  It  was  not  prepared  for  any  aot  of  hostility,  and  eren 
th#  eommander^in-chief,  Ibrahim,  whether  eonfiding  in  the 
ri|^t8  of  niitions,  or  nnaUe  to  reply  on  his  own  anthority,  to 
the  impatient  requirements  of  the  admirals,  had  left  his  head 
qttttters  at  Nararino  for  a  iSsw  dasns,  to  yiait  his  umy  in  ihe 
FelepoBnesns.  The  first  trace  eiaeted  bom  the  Forte  by  the 
dfied  powen  was  to  expire  on  the  SOtfa  October  18S7 ;  but 
dfhtf  traces,  rendered  necessary  by  the  diatanoe,  and  by  the 
irtewnese  of  so  diilUcuIt  a  mediation,  had  been  admitted  in  Isct, 
flMMfim  there  eouM  be  no  motlre  for  a  sodden  and  onloreseea 
aggiesrtott  <m  the  part  of  the  Evropean  admirals,  betos  m 
ftMnmd  md  preliminary  declaration  of  hostilities. 

nielr  three  sqoadfons  hating  entered  the  bay,  had  eome  to 
stfd^,  with  the  most  pacific  appearance,  alongside  theTuxldsli 
fesael^  tlie  principal  officers  of  which  were  on  shore  in  peitet 
seettfi^.^  The  laws  of  peace  and  war,  neatndity,  fidr  dealing, 
and  Immanitj,  all  required  from  the  commandants  of  these 
three  squadrons  an  imposing  attitude,  it  is  true,  in  oonfDrmity 
with  the  intentions  oi  their  respective  nations;  but  also  an 
inofifensive  one  towards  a  still  Mendly  fleet  Such  were  the 
written  instmctions  of  the  three  admirals ;  Imt  impelled  by  the 
breath  of  that  popular  ardour  which  inflamed  at  that  moment 
the  spirit  of  religion,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity  in  favour  of 
Greece,  and  impatient  to  signalise  themselves  at  all  risks  by 
the  semblance  of  an  exploit  at  the  head  of  the  naval  forces  Oa 


*  This  is  an  error.  The  combined  fleets  ivmri  lyfaig  to  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  on  the  20th  October,  1827,  the  day  on  whieh  the  tmae  expired; 
when  the  Dartmouth  frigate.  Captain  Sii*  Thomas  Fellowes,  was  sent  in  by 
Sur  Hdward  Godrington  to  make  some  commmdcatioD,  bat  was  Sred  on  l^ 
one  of  the  Turkish  yessels,  probably  mistaking  its  approaeh  foi^  an  act  ^ 
hostility.  Sir  Thomas  Fellowes  immediately  retomed  the  fice,  and  the 
oombhied  fleets  minting  taii  hittf  the  kQr  the  setiMi  xumnUMf  cam- 
menoed.— >TEARSXAfOlL 
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Ofaristendom,  these  admirals  no  longer  took  instraotions  fiom 
any  one  but  themselves.  Thej  depended  on  public  fetTOur  to- 
.^  justify  to  their  governments  and  to  Europe  an  effusion  of 
"^^  blood,  the  fault  of  which  would  be  easily  counterbalanced  in 
public  opinion  by  a  popular  victory.  The  verbal,  or  tadt  in- 
structions received  by  these  admirals  on  their  departure  finom 
the  fanatics  of  the  Grecian  cause  at  London,  at  St  Petenbu)^ 
and  at  Paris,  gave  them  a  latitude  and  an  enoooragemeut  to 
dare  everything  even  beyond  their  written  orders. 

Public  spirit  outran  the  intentions  of  the  gOTemmenta. 
The  allied  powers  had  formally  interdicted  the  commandanti 
of  their  squadrons  from  every  act  of  aggression;  but  the  Daks 
of  Clarence,  subsequently  William  IV.,  who  was  then  Lmd 
High  Admiral  of  England,  in  presenting  Admiral.  Godxinglon 
with  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  said  to  him  with  an  ^rppiptM 
military  gesture:  '<  Go  and  attack  them!***  .Russia  nas  too 
much  interested  in  seeking  popularity,  by  a  brilliant  internii- 
tion,  amongst  six  millions  of  fellow  Christians  of  its  QWiQieA 
church  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  to  make  a  show  of .  fiirdker 
scruples.  France,  still  more  interested  than  the  other  two 
powers  in  not  destroying  in  the  Mediterranean  the  nml  taub 
of  a  friendly  nation,  the  only  counterpoise  to  the  fleets  of 
England  or  of  Russia  in  the  East,  had  confided  its  aqoadimi  to 
a  young  and  ambitious  officer  of  reputation,  delighted  at  bo 
rare  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  his  name  and  his  flt|^  in 
a  cause  which  insured  beforehand  a  pardon  for  every  ezcMS  of 
courage. 

XX. 

A  cannon  shot  fired  by  chance  or  premeditation,  fiom  some 
vessel  or  other,  amidst  this  confusion  of  five  squadrons  m  the 
same  harbour,  afforded  a  pretext  or  a  signal  for  the  allglg^ 
ment.  The  English  admiral,  who  commanded  the  whole  af 
senior  officer,  being  sure  of  the  concurrence  of  his  two  oot 

leagues,  poured  the  first  broadside  into  the  Ottoman  fleet ;  ubili 

• 

*  Our  readers  will  recollect  the  laconic  ezpregnons  "Go  it»  Kfdl" 
ascribed  to  His  Royal  HigfanoM.  on  thif 
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French  triumph  at  the  victory. 

But  France,  the  moment  the  news  became  known,  saw 
nothing  in  it  but  a  triumph  for  religion,  for  liberty,  and  for  the 
national  honour ;  and  if  anything  could  restore  to  the  King  and 
to  M.  de  Vill^le  the  popularity  they  had  lost,  they  would  have 
found  it  in  the  battle  of  Navarino,  as  they  had  already  hoped  to 
regain  it  at  Algiers ;  but  popularity  is  a  fugitive  good,  while  its 
opposite  is  implacable.  Charles  X.  equally  experienced  thii  at 
Algiers  and  Nayarino. 


BOOK  FORTY-SEYENTH. 

uWwrtniioiK^M.  de  BCartignac^The  deputmeai  of  PnhBeliiilniokiflB 
b  oflered  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  refused  bybim — ^It  u  aoeqM 
bj  M.  de  Yatlmesnil — M.  Boyer  CoUard  is  nominated  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies — Speech  from  the  throne ;  the  address  of 
the  Depoties— Beply  of  Charles  X. — ^M.  Hyde  de  KenriUe  isajq^ointed 
to  the  Admiralty,  M.  Feotrier  nunister  (^  pablic  worship^  and  9L  de 
'  Chateaubriand  ambassador  to  fiome  — The  Jowmal  det  DSkaU — 
Law  on  Sections  and  on  the  press — Order  in  Coonci)  against  the 
Jesuits — Eflfect  of  these  measures — The  dazette  de  Fraitee — BC.  de 
Genoade  ;  his  Portrait — End  of  the  Session — Joom^  of  Charles  X. 
iBto  Alsace — Opening  of  the  Sessicm  of  1829— Prince  de  Potignac's 
profession  of  faith  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers — Introdnctaon  of  mnni- 
opal  and  departmental  bills ;  *  ^scassion  on  them — ^Withdrawal  of 
these  laws — Fall  of  the  Martignac  ministry — Administration  of  Prince 
de  Polignac — Composition  of  the  new  ministry — P<ntrait  of  M.  de 
Polignac — M.  de  Labourdonnaie — M.  de  Boarmont — MM.  de  Montbelf 
Comroisier,  De  Chabrol,  and  d'Haussez — Lafayette  at  Lyons — ^Retire- 
ment of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie — M.  Guemon  de  RanviUe — MM.  Ouiaot 
and  Berryer  are  elected  to  the  Chamber — Opening  of  the  session  of 
1830 — Speech  from  the  throne — Address  of  the  221 — Beal  intentionp 
of  M.  de  Polignac — Interview  of  the  author  of  this  history  with 
Charles  X. — The  King's  reply  to  the  address — ^Prorogation  of  the 
Chambers. 

I. 

H  retiring  from  the  ministry  M.  de  Vill^le  did  not  wish 
J  involve  the  monarchy  in  his  fall.  Though  an  unpopular 
linister  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  loved  his  country, 
he  monarchy,  and  the  King.  He  did  not  dissemble  any  of 
he  dangers  which  his  removal  from  public  afiBEdrs  would  create 
3r  Charles  X.  These  dangers  did  not  arise  merely  from  his 
nemies ;  they  were  especially  to  be  apprehended  from  his 
riends.  He  sincerely  assisted  the  King  in  the  formation  of 
.  ministry  capable  of  replacing  him  in  the  Chambers,  in  which 
here  were  in  appearance  only  two :  a  ministry  of  the  left, 
r  one  of  the  extreme  right.     Theie  two  fectioni  which  had 
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coalesced  for  tbe  elections,  comprised  in  themselves  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Chamber.  If  M.  de  Villele  had  only  thought  of 
maJdng  himself  regretted,  he  would  have  recommended  to  the 
Ring  one  of  these  absolute  parties ;  for  a  ministry  of  the  left, 
by  throwing  the  royalists  and  the  centres  into  a  state  of  alarm, 
would  have  speedily  deranged  the  assembly,  and  revived  the 
death  struggle  of  1815.  A  ministry  of  the  extreme  right, 
antagonistic  to  public  opinion,  would  also  have  greatly  alienated 
and  frightened  the  centres,  and  thrown  the  crown  into  irreme- 
diable unpopularity.  After  the  experience  of  one  or  other  of 
these,  M.  de  YilUle,  regretted  and  declared  to  be  indispensable, 
must  return  victorious  over  the  King  and  over  his  enemies ; 
but  he  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  seek  their  own  advance- 
ment in  the  ruin  of  their  parties,  and  who  declare  their  raniity 
from  the  veiy  day  they  are  no  longer  considered  necessary. 

Other  considerations  occupied  the  council  in  its  last 
sitting.  Charles  X.  having  departed  for  Compiegne,  where  he 
relaxed  himself  with  the  chase  after  the  cares  of  the  thxcne, 
had  confided  to  M.  de  Villele  the  care  of  preparing  for  him  « 
ministry  against  his  return.  "  I  wish,"  said  the  King,  '*  to 
announce  this  council  to  the  Chambers  on  the  ist  of  January  !** 
This  was  said  with  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  King 
that  M.  de  Villele  himself  would  still  be  the  chief  of  this  new 
cabinet;  but  the  more  clear-sighted  minister  felt  that  this  would 
be  impossible.  He  negociated  actively,  however,  during  the 
King's  absence,  and  arranged  the  appointment  of  some  men 
of  moderate  opinions,  such  as  M.  Portalis,  M.  de  Martignac, 
M.  de  Eoy,  and  M.  de  Saint  Cricq,  whose  politics  up  to  that 
period  had  not  been  too  repulsive  either  to  the  rights  to  the 
left,  or  to  the  court ;  but  when  Charles  X.  returned  ixom  Gom- 
piegne,  no  combination  had  as  yet  been  effected.  M.  de  Villdle 
having  demanded  more  time,  the  KingconsultedM.de  Chabml, 
who  possessed  his  confidence  in  a  high  degree.  This  gentle- 
man indicated  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  for  a 
cabinet  of  the  extreme  right,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de 
Labourdonnaie,  M.  de  Fitzjames,  and  M.  de  Lafemmnays. 
It  is  probable  that  a  ministry  of  such  ultra-politics  was  proposed 
by  M.  de  Chabrol,  in  concert  with  M.  de  Villele,  rather  to  teat 
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the  sentiments  of  the  King  than  to  induce  him  to  fkvour  such 
a  choice.     The  King  took  offence  only  at  the  name  of  M.  da 
Chateauhriand,  who  had   distinguished   the   coalition  hy  his 
genius  and  boldness  as  a  writer.     He  was  also  repugnant  to 
that  of  M.  de  Laferronnays,  who  had  been  the  companion  in 
ehiidhood  of  the  Diike  de  Berry,  but  who,  in  a  moment  of  just 
«Bger,  had  applied  to  this  prince  the  language  of  an  offended 
gentloiBaa   instead   of  that  of  an  obsequious  courtier.     He 
treated  lightly  the  -consistency    and  political  capacity  of  M. 
de  Fiti^JaBies ;  and  he  represented  that  M.  de  Labourdonnaiet 
a  violent  and  aggressive  character,  who  for  five  .years  had 
evinced  great  bitterness  against  M.  de  Vill^le,  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  numerous  friends  whom  that  minister  still 
possessed  in  the  Chamber.     Of  all  these  candidates,  proposed 
with  aincerity  or  under  pretence,  one  alone  waa  approved  of^ 
in  case  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  would  consent  te  accept  him  as 
minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  this  was  M.  de  Laferronnays. 

M.  Laine  was  sounded;  but  weary  of  afiairs  which  no 
loiter  had  charms  for  him  when  unaccompanied  by  great 
dangers,  he  had  withdrawn  from  public  life  in  philosophical 
indifference.  He  refused  the  department  of  justice  ;  but  he 
proposed  M.  de  Martignac,  his  countryman,  his  emulator,  and 
his  friend.  This  gentleman  being  agreeable  to  the  Duke 
d*Angouleme  was  accepted.  M.  Hoy  took  the  finance  depart- 
ment again ;  M.  Portalis  that  of  justice  ;  M.  de  Gaux«  a  con- 
summate minister,  the  war-office ;  M.  de  Frayssinous,  public 
instruction  ;  M.  de  Chabrol,  the  admiralty;  M. de  Belleyme,  a 
young  magistrate,  studious,  active,  moderate,  and  trustworthy^ 
was  appointed  prifet  of  police  in  place  of  M.  de  Lavau,  wha 
was  suspected  of  too  exclusive  a  devotion  to  the  religious  party. 
M.  de  SaintrCricq  was  placed  at  the  head  of  commerce. 
Neither  of  the  ministers  was  to  preside  in  the  council,  because 
none  of  them  possessed  authority  sufGiciently  established  in 
public  opinion  to  give  nominal  distinction  to  any  line  of  policy. 
Cliarles  X.,  who  had  long  thought  of  giving  tiiis  post  to  the 
Prince  de  Polignac,  had  thus  left  the  council  without  a  head* 
in  the  secret  hope  of  inviting  to  its  acceptance  this  fjGivourita 
of  his  heart  and  of  his  conaoieaceu 
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II. 

The  ministry  thus  composed,  evidenced  in  M.  de  Vill^le  a 
solicitude  for  public  opinion,  and  a  consideration  for  the  mon- 
archy, which  survived  his  power.  It  also  indicated  in  the 
King  himself  a  spirit  of  discretion  and  of  moderation  which 
did  not  refuse  to  bend  before  the  symptoms  and  demonstrationfl 
of  public  spirit.  The  intention  of  these  appointments  was 
evident ;  they  all  had  a  tendency  to  soothe  the  irritation  which 
the  long  provocations  of  the  absolutist  party,  too  much  yielded 
to  by  M.  de  Vill^le  and  M.  de  Peyronnet,  had  excited  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  cabinet  of  conciliation,  by  which  royalty 
made  the  first  step  towards  concord. 

M.  de  Martignac,  a  new  man,  initiated  in  state  affidrs  by 
M.  de  Richelieu,  was  the  friend  of  M.  Lain6,  whose  amity  was 
of  itself  a  pledge.  He  was  eloquent  and  graceful,  with  a 
character  and  exterior  equally  agreeable,  and  even  seductive  to 
all  persons  of  good  faith,  by  the  probity  and  candour  of  his 
disposition.  Being  still  young,  he  escaped  all  resentment  and 
recrimination  for  the  past.  He  was  impartial  from  tempera- 
ment as  well  as  youth,  as  much,  at  least,  as  could  be  expected 
in  times  of  party  spiiit,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  idea  most 
prevalent  at  the^  moment,  that  of  naturalising  representative 
monarchy  in  France,  by  removing  prcsjudice  and  dislike  from 
the  minds  of  both  royalists  and  liberals;  he  was,  therefore, 
the  best  chosen  minister  to  offer  to  both  parties  a  txeaty  of 
peace,  through  which  the  King  might  regain  the  love  of  his 
people,  and  the  people  a  security  for  freedom. 

None  of  his  colleagues  clashed  by  their  previous  careen 
with  this  general  spirit  of  the  times ;  M.  de  Gaux  was  an 
upright  and  an  able  patriot,  who  brought  to  the  war  department 
claims  to  esteem  universally  recognised,  and  who  had  not  suffi* 
cient  military  fame  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Duke  d'Ai^ul^me, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  ascendancy  over  the  army.  M,  Roy, 
who  was  more  a  conservative  than  a  royalist,  and  more  a 
financier  than  a  politician,  was  not  bigotted  to  any  government; 
but  having  by  his  immense  forUine  a  well-defined  interest  in 
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in. 

The  King,  who  had  rather  received  this  minifltry  from  tha 
hands  of  M.  de  Yilldle  than  chosen  it  himself,  did  not,  maibiv 
tunately,  look  upon  it  with  that  serious  respect  which  a  consti* 
tutional  monarch  owes  to  those  men  who  devote  themselyes  to 
his  service.  They  appeared  to  him  in  something  of  a  Bubaltem 
character,  calculated  solely  to  enable  him  to  get  thxoo^  a 
period  of  difficulty,  and  to  execute  his  intentions  blindlj, 
rather  than  to  impress  upon  him  their  own  system.  The 
cabinet  still  wanted  in  his  eyes  a  courtier,  or  a  great  pariiar 
mentarian,  to  exercise  authority  over  its  deliberations.  This 
trivial  consideration  for  his  new  ministers  evinced  itself  at  the 
very  first  sitting  of  the  council.  Disdain  Was  manifsst  both 
in  his  accent  and  attitude.  **  You  should  know,*'  said  the 
King  to  his  ministers,  **  that  I  part  with  M.  de  Yill^e  agamst 
my  will ;  his  system  was  mine,  and  I  hope  you  will  conform 
yourselves  to  it."  M.  de  Martignac,  confounded  at  snch  lan- 
guage, which  in  one  word  deprived  the  ministry  of  all  dignity 
and  independence,  by  imposing  upon  it  the  responsibility  of 
the  thoughts  of  another,  respectfully  observed  to  the  King 
that  a  change  of  men  under  constitutional  governments  was,  at 
least,  a  modification  of  things,  and  that  the  good  fiiith  alone  ai 
the  ministers  upon  whom  he  had  deigned  to  fix  his  choioe, 
forbade  them  to  recommend  counsels  and  measures  unless  they 
first  had  the  acquiescence  of  their  conscience  and  their  perBonal 
approbation.  They  conjured  the  Jsjng,  with  honoun^le  mo> 
desty,  to  give  them  the  consideration  and  pabHc  regard  of 
which  they  were  deficient,  by  forming  a  new  ministiy  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  home  department  and  the  ministry  of  pablio 
instruction,  and  by  calling  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  the  council 
with  the  title  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  King, 
who  had  already  rejected  this  great  name,  refused  it  again, 
exclaiming:  "  I  would  rather  have  Oasimir  P^rierl"  Then, 
with  his  usual  facility,  reversing  what  he  had  said,  he  cried : 
**  You  wish  it,  then  ?  well,  do  as  you  wish." 

M.  de  Martignac  concerted  with  the  King  the  gp^ech  hoot 
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the  throne  on  the  opening  of  the  Ghambeas.  The  King 
sented  without  difficulty  to  the  constitational  and  conciliating 
language  which  prudence  required  before  an  unquiet  and 
iealous  Chamber.  He  offered  the  ministry  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, who  readily  accepted  it,  happj  at  this  triumph  o^er 
M.  de  Villele ;  and  confident  of  the  antboritj  niuch  bk  name, 
his  genius,  and  his  connections  would  apeedilj  secure  him  in 
this  almost  anonymous  goTemment,  he  communicaied  his 
acceptance  to  the  King.  But  a  few  hours  after,  ius  fiiends  of 
the  Jotimal  dsg  DebaU,  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  Chamber, 
whom  he  had  drawn  into  the  libexal  ooolzdon  against  the  crown, 
fearful  of  seeing  their  chief  and  their  ^cny  absoxbed  in  this 
council  fix»n  which  they  were  excluded,  made  him  ashamed  of 
the  subordinate  funcdcnis  which  were  offefed  to  him  in  ih» 
administration,  and  conjured  him  to  reBa*ve  himself  for  a 
ministry  of  which  the  royalist  defectiiin  would  furnish  the 
elements,  and  over  which  he  would  preside  by  his  name  and 
his  genius,  upon  the  ruin  of  those  transitory  cabinets ;  he 
therefore  sent  his  refusal  to  the  King.  The  ministry,  deiurous 
of  satisfying  the  Chamber  by  separating  the  department  of 
public  worship  from  that  of  public  instruction,  to  dissipate 
the  shadow  of  Jesuitism  which  obscured  the  public  mind,  left 
the  former  to  M.  de  FrayBsinous,  and  gave  the  latter  to  a  new 
man,  M.  de  Vatimesnil. 

This  gentleman  brought  to  the  ministry  all  the  unfitiiess, 
111  thou  t  any  of  the  adTantageb  of  a  man  of  the  old  regime. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  most  impetuous  sectarians  of 
thft  ambitious  church  party.  Hib  eloqueuoe  was  of  that  aocus* 
ing  nature  against  revolutions  wiiicb  fiagellalee  and  punishes 
hy  its  energy  more  than  it  persuadet ;  bitter  e^en  in  bis 
justice,  zealous  in  faith  and  opinion  even  to  bigotry,  and  im- 
placable in  accent,  31.  de  Vatimesnil  had  been  steeped,  in 
the  second  rank  in  the  department  of  justice,  under  M.  de 
Peyronnet,  in  all  the  unpopularity  which  the  rigoroub  laws 
of  the  censorship  and  of  sacrilege  had  cabt  upon  the  preceding 
ministry.  His  name,  ^Ijich  wab  agreeable  to  the  court  from 
his  services,  seemed  a  pledge  to  Uie  intoleraiit  party,  and  a 
threat  to  the  jiarty  of  the  age.      Though  young  and  good- 
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looking,  the  gl«K>iny  lire  of  liis  eyes,  the  working  of  his 
features,  und  the  feverish  trembling  of  bis  voice  in  the  tri- 
bune, recalled  in  him  less  a  minister  of  conciliation  than  an 
organ  of  terror.  His  conduct  in  the  ministry,  however,  was 
not  long  in  belying  these  presages.  He  yielded  to  the  timeg 
and  repressed  with  firmness  the  party  which  had  raised  him; 
odious  to  the  liberals  on  entering  the  ministry,  and  odious  to 
the  JesuiU  on  quitting  it,  his  eloquence,  on  which  the  ministiy 
had  calculated  in  the  Chambers,  vanished  with  his  anger. 
Accustomed  to  the  transports  of  the  public  accuser,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  force  to  his  eloquence  that  he  should  thun- 
der on  the  guilty  ;  it  was  too  impassioned  to  convince.  Other 
times  awaited  him,  and  in  them  he  regained  his  eloquence. 

IV. 

The  ministr}',  authorised  by  the  King  to  satisfy  paUic 
opinion  as  to  the  domination  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits  in  public 
education,  appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  members  who 
were  the  least  suspected  of  subser\'iency  to  this  religious  order, 
to  examine  the  means  of  securing  the  independence  of  the 
establishments  of  public  instruction.  Amongst  these  were 
M.  Lain6,  M.  Siguier,  M.  Mounier,  M.  de  Labourdoniiaie,  and 
M.  Dupin,  gentlemen  whose  names  allayed  the  public  anger. 

M.  de  Martignac  and  M.  de  Laferronnays,  drew  up  toge- 
ther the  speech  from  the  throne.  The  first  ballot  of  the 
Chamber,  by  giving  to  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  and  to  M.  de 
Lalot,— the  two  most  vehement  orators  of  the  monarchical 
opposition  party, — the  most  numerous  votes  for  the  presidency, 
indicated  that  this  party,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Agier,  still  concentrated  all  the  strength  of  the 
two  oppositions,  which  had  enabled  it  to  triumph  over  the 
crown  in  the  elections.  The  King,  to  whom  the  definitive 
nomination  belonged,  gave  it  to  M.  Royer-Collard,  elected  by 
seven  departments,  and  the  symbol  of  the  most  hoxuNrt  popu- 
larity of  the  countiy. 
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ChimbeB  m  «"*^tw^  hat  a  haoemuax:  i^fmJ  w  ^m 
of  the  iiapoiliiff  -pomam.  Ong-wmnd  niflMtr  fwlkd  jhr: 
treh,  the  fiaal  siniflr  at  evensfi.  13k  Inni;  flffwitMK,  Iiii0 
left,  the  ciitwiL  ri^n,  And  -tiie  tfasfeetM  imtpt.  Imx  is  id 
the  tbiee  yiimiii  of  -fte  JkewunMhr  JWHW^■lifif<^  in 
Hyde  de  NflBoBe,  snd  XahpuabwHiip.  JKfJM^  «;  it  % 
addraiB  «lMh  itfpuaed  daSaauot  iffj» 
mqumtioD  of  M.  de  ClwiwiihiiiMi,  ifaev-  did 
themsdive -viiii  Ivrh^  |mi  dDiDi  Jl.  de  Ir JQ& 

80  ^ipr^iBi^Te  liiBt  tliK  mmiitt 
power,  ilHt  ther  ^wadaed  to  tmdih, 
accuse  ImBL  (Jtee  of  iiie  ibihi  iohbf  flotinB  iif  lUi 
imcieiit  «f  the  wtTninffi,  Jt.  de  X^2flL,  iniii  ii  iwa  iwad 
thoa^itk»  etlttgnenDe,  ims  t^mfgfid  -m&x  Hm  ^MifMsee.  Js 
dimwing  up  the  addmb,  iie  iBaadasisd  tL  jnhnm  haUf  it  wkkk, 
while  iiiTei^xiiig  aguiimt  liie  iiljiai  mixiister,  TelMmatd  nfmi 
the  King  lihn£»elf :  Zte  in^^artr  mdmcL  tnxi  umfi|i«eat,  wbiflb 
fnniisbed  from  the  ixiuntti  of  tike  twmlmt  tiie  iiwi  eumpk:  ef 
peiBonal  inBah  to  tbe  King;  "Tut  compkuiuk  df  JFisHwe,^ 
said  M.  de  Ldlot,  *'  have  i«|ittLed  tiK  depiMW>ie  e^menL  mieb 
had  rendeRid  jgur  pram»es  iHueoxr/  The  Qmudmt  of  tte 
Assemblj  cd*  '(^i  did  xuit  user  stsxet  6m9Bf«edai  BtngiMigr  tt) 
Louis  XVI. ;  still,  htme^er.  the  jiuietific  of  the  dnwlfcrfiiip 
paitj  with  titf  appD&daiaiiB  of  tut;  jeCi  eiiaied  this  vote  nf  hctesd 
and  resestmeiiL 

The  EjBg  was  indigunit  st  this,  wid  hc^gftn  K;  zepeot  flf 
haTing  ofiered  vi>  public  tipixiiuij  a  y^stM;  witich  was  thus  fe- 
pulsed.  He  niixLixiQXi»}d  M.  de  MMru^;im:  w[td  id.  Portalis  to 
the  TuileneB.  His  GuunteomMne  dispiin'-ed  his  tto^er  aiMi  his 
disoouFagemect  ai  ilAe  iB>eless  efiorts  he  hiid  foiide  Ut  pniveiit « 
collisioo  between  the  Cxawxi  and  the  Chamber.  ^  Weill,  ufat^ 
tlemen,"  he  said  to  tike  two  miniateiFb,  poixitiii^  to  the  eveuiqg 
Dewspaper  whicii  oomaixMid  the  vote  axkd  the  jphnae,  "  yeu  aee 
to  what  ihej  an  leadaof  as !    I  wSl  apt  flrffar  <iMaa  4p 
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my  crown  into  the  mud.  Summon  the  Chamber  into  my 
principal  cabinet ;  there,  in  the  face  of  the  deputies  who  have 
insulted  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  I  shall  declare  to  the 
Chamber  that  I  dismiss  and  dissolve  it !  *'  M.  de  Mardgnac 
mth  difficulty  appeased  the  King ;  he  palliated  the  intended 
meaning  of  the  paragraph ;  he  represented  it  as  the  last  yi. 
bration  of  public  anger  against  a  five  years' unpopular  ministzy, 
that  perhaps  there  were  no  other  means  of  avoiding  the  im- 
peaehment  of  M.  de  Yillele  by  the  Chamber,  an  exposure 
which  would  commence  a  revolution  and  produce  a  trial  like 
that  of  Strafford,  under  a  prince  more  intrepid  than  a  Stoait 
The  King,  who  flew  into  a  passion  and  became  calm  with  equal 
promptitude,  like  a  man  who  is  governed  by  impreesions  nther 
than  ideas,  yielded  to  M.  de  Martignac. 

"Well  then,"  he  resumed,  **  I  shall  receive  the  address  as 
my  brother  received  that  which  was  voted  against  his  minister, 
M.  de  Richelieu.  I  shall  only  admit  the  president  and  two 
secretaries  of  the  Assembly,  and  I  shall  return  them  an  voswer 
which  will  be  severe  without  causing  a  rupture.  Duaw  me  op 
a  few  words  which  shall  display  tny  dissatisfEtctioin  withoat 
giving  vent  to  my  indignation." 

M.  de  Martignac  took  the  pen.  and  wrote ;  bat  his  sug- 
gestion, which  he  had  proportioned  to  the  irritation  and  the 
offended  dignity  of  the  King,  appeared  on  this  occasion  too 
strong  even  to  the  King  himself.  His  Majesty  took  the  paper 
from  him,  and  effacing  with  his  own  hand  tiie  words  wUch 
were  too  expressive  of  resentment,  he  softened  the  diction 
of  his  reply  to  the  address  down  to  an  almost  tender  reproach. 

"  In  summoning  you  to  work  with  me  for  the  happiness  of 
France,"  said  the  monarch,  "  I  calculated  on  the  concurrence 
of  your  sentiments,  as  much  as  on  the  concurrence  of  your 
talents,  ilj  words  were  addressed  to  the  entire  Chamber, 
and  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  me  if  its  reply  could  have 
been  unanimous.  You  will  not  forget,  I  am  sure,  that  yon  are 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  the  first 
and  the  noblest  of  your  guarantees.  Your  labours  will  prove 
to  France  your  profound  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  sove- 
reign who  conlerred  upon  you  the  diarter,  imd  your  just 
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_ — I « 

confidence  in  himi  that  you  call  fih^  Son:  of  Henri  IV.,  oad  of 
Saint  Loms!** 

VI. 

Having  determined  to  submit  to  this  insult,  the  King,  of  his 
own  accord,  pushed  his  condescension  still  farther.  He  felt 
that  M.  de  Chabrol  and  M.  de  Frayssinotis,  two  vestigte  of  the 
old  ministry  in  the  hew,  could  not  relnain  with  propriety  itt 
the  face  of  an  Assembly  which  had  thus  tarnished  their  adtaik' 
istration.  Although  irritated  a^nst  M.  Hyde  de  Neiiville, 
whose  friendship  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  the  itiipeti!id8ity 
of  his  character  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  th6  royaliat 
defection  in  the  Chamber,  the  old  affection  for  this  devbteidf 
senrajit  of  his  evil  days  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  the  King  ov^r 
his  paissing  discontent,  and  he  called  him  up  to  the  miniistrp', 
to  replace  M.  de  Chabrol  in  the  admiralty  department.  B^ 
could  not  have  confided  to  more  chivalrous  hands  the  dignity 
of  the  French  flag,  or  the  security  of  the  crown  to  a  more 
faithful  heart.     M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  accepted  the  offered 

ministry. 

M.  Feutrier,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  formerly  curate  of 
one  of  the  Parisian  churches,  a  young  man  of  elegant  manners; 
of  much  eloquence  and  moderate  politics,  agreeable  to  the 
citizen  class,  whose  pride  was  not  hurt  by  his  unassuming 
name,  and  free  fi*om  the  yoke  of  political  factions,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  ministry  of  public  worship.  Finally,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  who  was  the  greatest  embarrassment  of  the 
moment,  domineering  if  in  the  council,  and  hostile  if  out, 
master  of  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  and  the  dreaded  oracle  of 
parliamentaiy  opinion,  consented  at  the  termination  of  these 
long  negociations,  to  accept  an  opulent  and  necessaiy  exile  in 
the  Roman  embassy.  His  friends,  however,  before  his  depar- 
ture insisted  that  the  court  should  first  pay  the  debts  with 
which  he  was  encumbered.  The  first  sum  which  was  given  by 
the  King  for  this  purpose  not  being  sulB&cient  to  liquidate  the. 
liabilities  of  this  statesman,  who  had  been  more  attentive  to 
his  £Etme  than  his  fortune,  and  the  King  being  noea^r'  at*  Yat 
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continued  presence  in  Paris,  a  considerable  additional  sum  was 
granted  from  the  privy-purse,  to  relieve  the  ministry  from  this 
dangerous  competitor.  The  ministry,  in  fact,  did  not  consider 
itself  in  safety  dll  after  the  departure  of  M.  de  Chateaabriand. 

VII. 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  which  was  conducted  by  states- 
men, who  had  made  it  their  daily  tribune,  and  rendered  illus- 
trious by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  had  at  this  period  all  the 
importance  of  a  political  institution,  and  no  price  was  too 
great  to  win  it  over  to  the  side  of  the  government  If  it  bad 
been  a  venal  print,  making  a  traffic  of  its  opinions,  and  sell- 
ing its  support,  the  discredit  into  which  it  would  not  have  been 
long  in  falling,  would  have  speedily  deprived  it  of  its  authorily 
over  the  public  mind.  This  journal  did  not  seU  itself,  but  it 
condescended  to  receive  subsidies,  which,  without  coxraptiiig  its 
opinions,  remunerated  its  zeal  and  its  services.  At  the  oom- 
mencement  of  M.  de  Yillele's  ministry,  which  it  intended  t9 
support,  the  Journal  des  DihaU  received  twelve  thousand 
francs  per  month,  but  when  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whom  the 
Bertins  did  not  hesitate  to  accompany  in  his  disgrace  aiod  his 
anger,  was  dismissed  by  M.  de  Villele,  the  journal  on  the  * 
following  day  repudiated  its  subsidy,  that  it  might  be' at  liberty 
to  promote  the  resentment  of  its  most  brilliant  writer.  Interest 
was  sacrificed  to  friendship.  On  the  fall  of  M.  de  Villdle,  the 
Eong  and  M.  de  Martignac  felt  the  necessity  of  gaining  over 
so  powerful  a  friend  and  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  The  King 
himself  saw  M.  Bertin,  one  of  the  three  proprietors  of  this 
journal,  and  begged  him  to  be  reconciled  with  his  ministiry. 

"  This  ministry  !"  responded  M.  Bertin,  with  an  andacit;^ 
which  deeply  offended  the  King,  and  as  if  from  one  high  power 
to  another;  "it  was  I  that  made  this  ministry:  let  it  conduct 
itself  properly  towards  me,  or  otherwise  I  may  upset  it  as  I 
did  the  other!"  The  King  at  the  moment  dissembled  his 
anger,  but  a  few  months  after  this  conversation,  he  himself 
related  this  anecdote  to  one  of  his  ministers,  in  the  words 
iriuch  we  literally  transcribe.      They  attest  the  profound 
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opinion.  It  is  painful  for  the  historian,  or  the  philosopher,  to 
find  occasionally  a  hribe  at  the  bottom  of  the  most  importsBt 
human  aiSairs ;  either  as  payment  for  the  corruptions  of  con- 
science, or  as  legitimate  but  pitiful  salary  for  political  senti- 
ments. In  this  transaction  it  is  true  that  neither  the  Bertins 
nor  M.  de  Chateaubriand  sold  their  services  to  thei  Bourbons, 
since  neither  one  nor  the  other  hesitated  in  declining  the 
munificence  of  power,  that  they  might  continue  faithful  to  their 
friendship  and  their  political  opinion's.  But,  like  Mirabeau  in 
1791,  they  received  a  recompense  or  an  indemnity  for  their 
services,  and  the  King,  who  knew  the  price  of  these  services, 
was  justified  in  speaking  of  them  with  bitterness,  and  in 
estimating  them  less  highly  than  if  they  had  been  entirely 
disinterested. 

VITT. 

Numerous  changes  in  the  embassies,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  indicated  from  the  first  day  the  moderate 
tone  which  M.  de  Martignac  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
government.  This  was  obstinately  resisted  by  the  King,  from 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  force  man  by  man.  Confiding  but 
little  in  the  duration  of  his  new  council,  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether sincere  in  his  return  to  a  system  of  concession,  he  was 
evidently  afraid  of  discouraging  his  friends  of  1815,  and  of 
delivering  up  France  to  his  enemies.  With  respect  to  the 
names  presented  to  him  by  M.  de  Martignac,  the  King  con- 
sulted a  secret  and  confidential  committee  of  reference,  conr 
ducted  by  M.  Franchet,  on  old  director  of  the  police  of  the 
kingdom,  under  M.  de  Vill^le,  and  a  man  who,  like  M.  de 
Renneville,  was  invested  with  the  fiill  confidence  of  the  reli- 
ligious  party.  M.  de  Martignac  felt  that  there  was,  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  palace,  a  government  of  observation  and  expect- 
ancy,  which  gave  him  the  hand  of  the  King,  but  kept  his  con- 
science and  prompted  his  resolutions. 

The  King,  though  difficult  to  be  convinced  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  the  agents  of  the  crown,  made  but  little  re- 
sistance to  the  liberal  reforms  in  affairs  proposed  by  his 
minister.     M.  de  Martignac  thus  presented,  had  accepted  bf 
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The  King  at  length  declared  himself  ready  to  sign.  **  Sire," 
said  M.  de  Martignac  respectfully  to  him,  *'  your  ministetB  do 
not  by  any  means  wish,  by  inconvenient  hurry,  to  press  npon 
the  mature  consideration  of  your  resolution ;  we  therefore  sap- 
plicate  your  Majesty  to  devote  some  days  to  personal  delibe- 
ration." "  No,  no,"  replied  the  King,  **  I  shall  sign  this 
instant!*'  M.  Feutrier,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  presented  him 
with  a  pen  ;  '*  My  dear  minister,"  said  the  King,  **  I  must  not 
dissemble  from  you  that  this  signature  has  cost  me  more  than 
any  other  in  the  course  of  my  life,  for  I  thus  declare  hostilities 
against  my  most  fiEiithful  servants — against  those  whoQi  I 
esteem  and  love  the  most ;  fatal  condition  of  princes,  whose 
hearts  must  always  be  subservient  to  their  dutyl"  Then, 
having  at  length  signed,  he  turned,  as  if  to  solve  one  lingering 
doubt,  towards  the  ministerial  bishop.  "  Well,  bishop,"  said 
he,  "  you  think,  then,  that  we  are  not  doing  ynong?"  "Oh, 
no.  Sire,"  replied  the  Bishop,  with  heroic  firmness  in  his  sitiiA- 
tion,  "  you  are  saving  religion  from  certain  ruin!" 

The  first  of  these  ordinances — fatal  necessity,  wluch  stniok 
by  the  hand  of  a  pious  king  the  very  masters  of  his  soul — 
suppressed  all  the  establishments  in  France  directed  bj  the 
Jesuits,  reinstated  these  establishments  amongst  the  pverogatiTes 
of  the  University,  and  interdicted  every  ecclesiastic  from  tesching 
who  could  not  swear  that  he  belonged  to  no  religious  oongregiAi- 
tion  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  second  limited  to  twenty  thousand  the  nomber  of 
pupils  at  the  clerical  seminaries,  this  being  the  iwft'nTwnyi  to 
which  the  spirit  of  the  age  limited  sacerdotal  vocations. 

The  others  conferred  on  the  bishops  the  nomination  of  the 
directors  of  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  and  assigned  allowuioflB. 
to  them,  liberal  compensations  for  the  rigours  which  the  revolt 
of  public  opinion  had  imposed  upon  the  government  agaiiMt 
the  Jesuits. 

IX. 

The  power  of  this  party,  which  was  blended  with  religioa 
itself  in  the  minds  of  the  court,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  Idflk 
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X. 

The  session  terminated  without  either  the  confidence  in, 
or  the  distrust  of,  the  ministry  being  sufficiently  characterised  in 
the  Chambers,  to  afford  a  presage  either  of  the  solid  stability, 
or  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  cabinet :    it  had  implacable 
enemies  in  the  sacerdotal  party,  mortally  offended  by  the  ex- 
pulsion  of   the  Jesuits,   in   the   ultra-royaliit  party  of  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Chamber,  and  in  the  party  of  M.  de 
Villele,  which  had  never  consented  to  his  defeat,  smd.  which 
gathered  strength  every  day  from  the  repentance  and  esteem 
that  had  accompanied  this  minister  in  his  retirement.     The 
Martignac  ministry  had  only  precarious  friends,  doubtful  and 
exacting,  in  the  left  and  the  left  centre  of  the  Chamber,  par- 
ties who  lent,  but  did  not  give  their  services.     Those  harsh  and 
stormy  discussions  had  sufficiently  shown  to  the  King,  daring 
the  session  which  had  just  closed,  that  the  requirements  of 
these  two  parties  of  the  Chamber  would  increase  in  the  follow- 
ing sessions,  in  proportion  to  the  new  strength  which  the 
partial  elections  of  each  year  would  bring  them ;  and  that»  afler 
having  tolerated  a  conciliating  ministry,  the  liberals  would 
demand   a  subservient  one.     The  assiduous  reading  of  the 
journals,  and  especially  the  Gazette  de  Fraiice^  the  org^  of 
M.  de  Villele,  edited  by  M.  de  Genoude,  a  writer  devoted  in 
his  heart  and  his  convictions  to  this  minister,  nourished  this 
distrust  of  the  Eling;    his  council  lay  in  the  pages  of  thxB 
journal.     The  Gazette  de  France  was  in  reality  for  Charles  X. 
the  ear  of  Dyonisius  of  Syracuse,  through  which  he  listened  to 
the  murmur  and  fancied  he  heard  the  real  thoughts  of  the 
royalists.     It  owed  to  this  period,  to  the  cozyiinctiire  and  to 
the  insinuations  of  its  vmters,  a  decisive  and  often  a  fatal 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  prince,  and  over  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  royalists,  whom  it  obstinately  turned,  in  the  interest 
of  M.  de  Villele,  from  a  necessary  adhesion  to  the  Martignae 
ministry.      An   honourable  sentiment,   gratitude,  as  well  as 
conviction,  had  bound  the  hearts  of  these  political  writers  to  the 
fEtllen  minister.     In  him  alone  could  they  see  intellect  and 
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powers  that  be,  had  obtained  for  him  the  early  iJBuniliarily  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Lamennais,  M.  de  Bonald,  M.  de 
Montmorency,  tho  Duko  de  Kohan,  Prince  Jules  de  Polignao, 
and  M.  do  Vill^lc.  The  aristocratic  party  saw  in  him  a  de- 
pendent, the  religious  party  an  adept :  it  was  said  he  was 
preparing  speedily  to  enter  the  church. 

But  whether  his  sacerdotal  avocation  was  still  undecided  in 
his  breast,  or  whether  the  perspective  of  a  more  free  and  more 
rapid  fortune  in  the  worid  had  conquered  in  his  mind  the  sloii 
and  austere  ambition  of  the  priesthood,  his  patrons  soddenlj 
learnt  with  anger  that  he  had  just  married  a  yoimg  lady  of  dis 
tinguished  rank,  with  a  fortune  superior  to  his  hopes,  and  who 
brouglit  him  as  a  dowry  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Dochesi 
of  Bourbon,  grand-daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Oondl.  Thu 
princess,  it  was  said,  was  so  intimately  connected  with  thiE 
young  lady  as  to  assure  her  in  the  house  of  Cond^  an  almosl 
maternal  affection.  On  the  application  of  the  author  of  thif 
histoiy,  the  King  granted  to  this  young  writer,  in  consideratioo 
of  his  marriage,  a  title  of  nobiHty  which  changed  his  name; 
and  M.  de  Villele  gave  him  the  Gazette  de  France,  He  threis 
himself  at  once  into  politics,  to  which  he  brought  his  religiom 
souvenirs,  his  monarchical  ardour,  his  adulation  of  the  aristo 
cracy,  and  we  know  not  what  self-condemnation  for  his  plebeiaji 
blood,  which  recalled  to  him  the  popular  revolts  of  Danphiny, 
his  native  country,  against  the  convocations  of  Yizille,  and 
which  made  him  reconcile,  with  inconsistent  sophistry,  the 
absolute  power  of  kings,  and  the  indisputable  authority  of  the 
priesthood  with  the  ideal  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

But,  above  all,  he  brought  to  his  task  indefiBitigable  activity — a 
talent  of  more  diurnal  habit  than  brilliancy — a  diploxnacy  of  the 
pen,  bending  to  all  without  breaking — a  style  of  discussioD 
which  never  insulted,  though  it  always  struck — an  invincible 
obstinacy — a  disinterestedness  which  never  gave  up  an  idea  to 
spare  his  fortune — and  a  fidelity  to  M.  de  ViUMe,  which  did 
honour  even  to  error  when  it  was  screened  by  the  fanaticism  of 
gratitude  and  devotion.  Though  connected  by  his  early  career 
and  by  his  faith  with  the  political  congregation  party,  this  writer 
did  not  submit  to  its  yoke,  being  too  intelligent  not  to  peroeive 
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|8  mediocrity.  Too  absolute  to  be  a  slave  to  the  systems  of 
illieKB,  he  could  not  subject  himsielf  to  discipline,  even  to 
ihttt  of  his  own  party :  it  might  be  said  that  he  constituted 
I  sect  to  hin^lf.  He  was  not  long  in  associatiug  in  his 
)ditonal  pursuits,  a  man  of  equal  stability,  but  of  superior 
bdent  as  a  publicist ;  this  was  M.  Lourdoueix,  in  whom  his 
policy  stall  survives. 

*  Such  was  M.  de  Genoude,  who,  without  ever  seeing 
[Uhailes  X.,  l^ke  to  the  King  every  evening  in  hid  pages, 
mplacable  against  the  concession  ministry,  and  which  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  this  prince  doubts  the  most  fatal  to  the  credit 
)f  M.  de  Martignac.  The  ministers  trembled  every  time  when, 
»  entering  the  council  chamber,  they  perceived  the  jouhud 
)f  M.  de  Genoude  on  the  King's  table ;  and  when  M.  de  La- 
Eemmnays  or  M.  de  Martignac  ventured  a  smiling  repBoach^  at 
itndies  so  diametrically  opposite  to  their  system :  *'  What  would 
foa  have  ?"  the  King  would  reply  in  excuse ;  **  'tis  an  old  Mend, 
tis  an  old  habit !" 

XII. 

The  opposition  to  the  ministry  was  not  so  timid  in  the  in- 
erior  of  the  palace.  The  bishops,  who  had  long  been  intimate 
with  the  Count  d'Artois,  although  they  had  acquiesced  under 
he  Smpire  in  the  necessity  for  the  momentary  expulsion  of 
he  Jesuits,  did  not  the  less  bitterly  lament  the  baseness  of  a 
ninistry,  which,  through  the  King's  hand,  sacrificed  the  men  of 
>od  to  the  repugnance  of  the  people.  The  congregation  party, 
¥hich  thenceforward  only  formed  one  with  the  Jesuit  party,  held 
ts  coteries  within  the  very  walls  of  the  Tuileries.  The  court 
md  emigration  party  grouped  around  the  princesses,  vented 
heir  indignation  loudly  at  the  Bang  s  defection,  in  deserting  his 
lobility  and  his  clergy  to  deliver  himself,  like  his  unfortunate 
brother,  Louis  XVI.,  to  an  impious  and  plebeian  ministry, -which 
>nly  differed  from  the  Girondist  ministry  of  Roland  by  its 
^ce  and  deference,  and  which  was  conducting  the  monarchy 
with  a  hand  less  rude,  but  equally  certain,  to  disgrace  and 
destruction. 

The  Duke  de  Riviere,  governor  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 
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having  just  died,  was  replaced  by  the  Baron  de  Damas,  who, 
with  a  pure  heart,  a  fervent  disposition,  and  a  moderate  under- 
standing, but  of  great  rectitude,  had  obtained,  by  his  Tirtues 
and  his  modesty,  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  d'Angoullme, 
and  an  involuntary  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  Eing. 
Although  the  Baron  de  Damas  was  incapable  of  intrigue,  and 
that  his  cool  judgment  made  him  admit  the  necessity,  tempQiuy 
at  least,  for  the  administration  of  M.  de  Martignac,  and  for  con 
cessions  to  public  opinion,  of  which  it  formed  a  part  in  a  consti- 
tutional restoration,  yet  his  rank  at  couil;,  his  elevated  fUnctioDB 
as  governor  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  his  avowed  roiyiilism,  his 
sincere  piety,  and  his  presumed  influence  over  the  miadof 
the  chief  of  the  dynasty,  collected  abound  him  all  the  xnmmnn 
and  all  the  resentment  of  the  court  and  the  church,  Hib 
saloon  at  the  Tuileries,  dreaded  by  the  ministers,  was  a  centre 
of  domestic  opposition,  which  formed  round  thd  King  himself 
an  atmosphere  of  conspiracy  against  the  official  goverBment 

Finally,  the  royalist  party*of  Paris,  of  the  Chai^bers,  of  the 
journals,  and  of  the  provinces,  still  impregnated  with  the 
passions  of  1815,  seeing  the  increase  from  year  tosjear  throng^ 
the  elections,  in  the  number  of  deputies  of  the  revolutioDaiy 
opposition,  the  addresses  of  the  Chambers  rising  from  ft  tone 
of  servility  to  one  of  insult,  the  ministry  of  M.  de  YiUdle 
fdling  before  the  shadow  of  an  assembly,  and  the  Eing  himself 
submitting,  evidently  against  his  will,  to  a  ministry  which 
pressed  even  upon  his  conscience  with  the  weight  of  public 
opinion,  thought  they  saw  in  those  wise  concessions  which 
prevent  revolutions  the  weakness  which  encooiages  them ;  and 
rendered  fanatic,  some  by  pity,  others  through  fear,  they  xiged 
with  madness  against  the  pacific  ministry  which  was  interposed 
between  their  passions  and  new  revolutions. 

The  King,  influenced  in  spite  of  himself  by  this  nniveisal 
murmuring  of  his  party,  still,  however,  supported  his  ministers ; 
but  this  he  did  while  he  exposed  them  to  the  derision  of  Wb 
friends,  as  an  expediency  of  his  reign  which  he  had  oocaaioB 
for,  but  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  and  disdainful  of  such  neces* 
sary  subalterns.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  ministiy  at  the 
end  of  the  session. 
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His  graceful  carriage  on  horseback  fiascinated  all  eyes.  The 
concessions  which  his  ministry  had  recently  prompted  him  to 
had  opened  the  hearts  even  of  the  opponents  of  royally.  The 
liberals  studied,  by  a  politic  show  of  popularity,  to  enooniage 
his  first  advances  towards  them.  Bei\iamin  Constant,  Gasimir 
Poller,  the  great  manufacturers  and  the  deputies  of  Alsace, 
surrounded  him  with  their  workmen  and  their  peasants,  in  the 
workshops  of  the  towns  and  in  the  country.  The  King  con- 
ferred the  order  of  St.  Louis  on  Casimir  Perier  with  his  o^m 
hand.  The  welcome  and  the  attentions  of  these  liberal  pro- 
vinces, the  sincerity  of  their  enthusiasm,  once  more,  convinced 
him  that  his  ministry  had  restored  to  him  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  he  returned  to  Paris  with  a  confirmed  resolution  to 
maintain  its  good  opinion. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  with  whom  he  kept  op 
a  private  correspondence,  fancied  that  the  hour  was  propitioas 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  council,  and  that  tibe  tri- 
umphant journey  of  the  King  might  have  inspired  him  with 
sufficient  self-confidence  to  venture  to  avow  him  as  his  friend. 
The  department  of  foreign  affairs  v^ras  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  M.  de  Laferronnays ;  and  some  understanding  with  the 
King^s  council  and  with  the  JoumuL  des  Debate  which  wished 
to  flatter  through  Prince  Polignac  the  secret  weakness  of  the 
King,  induced  him  to  leave  London  and  to  appear  unexpectedly 
in  Paris,  where  a  department  was  in  waiting  for  him.  The 
King  himself,  to  give  a  plausible  motive  for  the  presence  of 
the  Prince  de  Polignac  in  Paris,  had  ordered  M.  de  Portalis  to 
summon  him. 

This  gentleman,  who  performed,  ad  interim^  the  fhnctioiui 
of  minister  of  foreign  afiGdrs,  represented  respectfully  to  the 
King,  that  the  presence  of  the  Prince,  who  vraa,  right  or  wrong, 
the  bugbear  of  liberal  opinion  and  the  hope  of  abeolotisni, 
would  give  umbrage  to  the  public  mind.  But  the  King  per 
sisted,  without  listening  to  any  remarks,  and  the  letter  nu 
sent.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  thought,  on  receiving  it,  that 
he  was  already  minister,  and  communicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  then  at  the  head  of  the  British  cabinet,  the  e«- 
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The  left  centre,  and  even  tlie  left  itself,  applauded.  These 
two  sections,  increased  by  the  three  preceding  ^ectiona,  openad 
their  arms  to  embrace  beforehand  the  goyemment  that  mui 
coming  to  them.  Everything  aeemed  to  tmile  for  a  mameiit 
at  the  unhoped-for  prudence  of  the  King.  The  Piiaoa  de 
Polignac,  who  had  remained  a  few  weeks  longer  in  Parie, 
under  pretence  of  witnessing  the  opmiing  of  the  Gbastes, 
availed  himself  of  the  debate  on  the  address  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  to  make  a  profession  of  fiuih,  whieh  zeaeaiUed  a 
mysterious  preface  ooncerted  with  the  King  to  make  the  ooort 
popular.  The  Prince,  who  had  never  before  taken  a  part  in 
the  public  debates,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  tribune  to  qpeak, 
not  on  the  subject  of  the  address  under  discnaaiim,  hot  aboot 
himself. 

'*  Some  public  journals,"  he  said, "  have  for  some  daja  past 
directed  their  most  violent  calumnies  against  me,  without  pro 
vocation  on  my  part,  without  truth,  without  likelihood,  withoiit 
a  single  fact  which  could  serve  them  for  motive  or  prateit ; 
they  have  dared  to  represent  me  to  the  whole  of  Fnmoe  as 
nourishing  in  my  heart  a  secret  repugnance  to  our  representa- 
tive institutions,  which  seem  to  have  acquired  the  saactiop  cf 
property,  and  a  sort  of  imprescriptible  authority,  ainee  the 
royal  hand  which  gave  them  to  us  repoees  ^^orionsly  in  the 
tomb.  If  the  authors,  whoever  they  may  be,  of  these  calum- 
nious inculpations,  oould  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  my  house, 
they  would  there,  find  the  best  of  all  refutations  and  tiie  best  of 
all  answers :  they  would  see  me  there  surrounded  bj  tke  findts 
of  my  constant  studies,  having  all  for  end  and  objeet  the 
defence  and  consolidation  of  our  actual  institutions,  and  tiu 
desire  and  the  intention  of  leaving  them  as  an  inheritance  to 
my  children.  Yes,  our  institutions,"  added  the  Prinee  de 
Polignac,  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  '<  appear  to  me  to 
reconcile  all  that  can  be  required  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  on  the  other  by  a  jnrti 
national  independence ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  wxdi  vf 
conscience  and  my  conviction  that  I  have  taken  the  soIsbb 
engagement  to  concur  in  maintaining  them.  *  *  *  And  wW 
right  have  people  now  to  think  that  I  would  recede  fiom  thif 
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same  time,  some  ties  of  opinion,  of  religion,  of  friendship, 
of  gratitude  with  M.  de  Polignac.  Embarrassed  between  his 
two  friends,  M.  de  Genoude  endeavoured  to  unite  them  in 
jpite  of  notorious  antipathies.  M.  de  VillMe,  conyinced  long 
since  of  the  superiority  in  the  King's  favour,  and  the  inferioritj 
in  public  opinion,  of  the  colleague  they  were  proposing  for  him, 
firmly  resisted  such  an  alliance.  Thence  arose  the  undecided 
immobility  of  the  right  centre  in  the  Assembly.  This  inaction 
3,lone  afforded  time  and  an  appearance  of  stability  to  the 
ministry,  which  earnestly  persuaded  the  Eang  to  nominate 
M.  Royer-Collard,  who  steered  cautiously  amongst  all  the 
parties  in  the  Chamber.  This  choice  seemed  politb  at  tbs 
time,  but  the  event  proved  it  £ital. 

XIV.      ^ 

After  some  moderate  speeches  in  the  debate  onjihe  address, 
the  government  presented  to  the  Chambers,  as  an  organic  and 
liberal  portion  of  the  charter,  a  popular  law  on  the  municipal 
councils,  which  restored  to  the  towns  and  the  countiy  a  libenl 
ihare  of  intervention  in  their  powers  and  their  local  inteiestiL 
This  was  an  emancipation  of  the  parishes  in  all  that  did  not 
3S8entialIy  relate  to  the  central  power  and  to  the  unity  of 
monarchical  administration.  The  King  required  lus  minigton 
to  present  at  the  same  time  an  organic  law  on  the  oouncils  of 
districts  and  departments,  a  liberal  and  representatiye  law  aliQ 
in  its  spirit,  but  favourable  to  the  landed  aristociucy  in  its  ftm- 
ieen  results,  called  for  by  the  royalists  as  a  compensation  tat 
the  too  democratical  liberties  of  the  municipalities,  and  ss  • 
basis  for  their  ascendancy  in  the  administration  of  departments 

The  King,  it  was  said,  being  convinced  that  one  of  theie 
two  bills  would  be  defeated  by  the  resistance  of  the  royaliitii 
had  required,  as  a  condition  for  consenting  to  their  presentatioii 
that  the  two  laws  should  be  connected  and  indivisible  in  fli 
discussion.  This  stratagem,  unworthy  the  probity  of  a  prinflli 
was,  perhaps,  a  calumny  of  public  opinion ;  but  it  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  justified  by  the  attitude  of  the  royalists,  the  pie- 
•nmed  confidents  of  the  court  intentions  in  the  debate  and  in  thi 
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;;  andliist,  hyiaBoAmg  Ihie  asfcnai^D  «iii;i  it  fMMsi  Jtvr 
biB  crmriliBfing  waamtKj,  Uma^wmt'  Hmmmif  Hm 


jfmmj;  tat  bo  wBdnm  eould  «itbflr  «iiij^0Mb  <ir  fltHl^  ifal^ 
hUMm^y  of  these  xiubil  Ttair  oni^  l^iwe?'  «m»  fifiiKtaiwi,  Idb 
nme  and  mncide  of  aH  deiihsvlive  kidiM,  iviMMitfi  fwiMii^ 
Iw^B  p»£eES  the  popakziiT  of  omuisk  w  tut  wiUmt  «f  fiifk 
leople.  The  rqjaistE,  on  their  mot.  vami;  locc  fawmMmt^y  jiif^ 
loiedl^M.deMartigiHC^andkn'JILii^rtteoelb^  U/fsMiM; 
0  thenqipartcf  Ihelwir,  and  tt>pnBrv«m  tiie  ttiMiw«i  fUtf^:  m 
pothD^  with  the  cxnnMtliiBS  of  ik;  chmil,  wwaeiimiri  i^iibiMaiMO) 
Bllieirhencbee,ffliulingaithe«iiu«nMM^^  All  to?  toinietfy, 
»i— -pWwig  St  the  num^  of  tiicuf  «mmkt,  $utc  p^^^Mmnii,  m- 
ndDyettheiflBwohnig  dmndai  «1  tini;  irtintfiiiHotlrfi^,  i^k^; 
poOs  thej  hoped  to  fdovi;  iobuii^  Uf«igi. 

ArtooDdedt  the  vote,  JL  de  JWnrt^aif  «»Ua>d  fof  tnw^wMwt 
ram  the  Chamber,  to  gp  aui  jwMttvt;  to^  Ja«igt(  i^Omv.  >^ 
■■Hiter  leas  devoted,  and  ow  iftic  «rvuid  unte  t<4#mtti  <iftUi#r 
tf  lOfony  than  of  dn^,  wouid  i*«t  ktf<#4«ii  uf^  «  iiii<uiA</ 
■here  the  lihenlsreipcxiidM  u^  wsgwmuuut  ti^r  IutUjm- 4tfMK«M«i>. 
vherethe  luralistaeDiaipiffedi^^iutitft  tUMt<»elv«fc  «riU<  Um;  A^voiu- 
ion,  where  ^ocniniAnMiwOieiMMfbUA^dtfv^^  of  ii^i^^iii^ 
ga,andwfattathelku^ghw»nlf  a^wwii  tt.ai»ido»<ittW*#waN» 
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of  his  most  able  and  faithful  servants,  in  order  to  acquire  theiifdil 
€^  appealing  to  favoarites,  and  of  having  reeoaise  to  eztremitieBi 

M.  de  Martignao  fblt  with  patriotio  bittertieBg  all  tbM 
mortificationB  of  fidelity,  and  all  these  temptafiotis  of  wealmeis; 
but  he  had  derived  from  his  own  mind,  and  firom  hii  botmexioii 
with  M.  Laing,  a  sentiment  of  duty  superior  to  these  vetationf 
of  a  statesman.  He  did  not  hesitate  in  remaining  at  the  post 
where  he  could  at  least  deaden  the  shock  between  ifae  isnmn 
and  the  Chamber.  He  did  not  hope  to  do  more,  but  he  still 
struggled.  On  returning  to  the  Assembly  an  hour  after,  with  a 
countenance  sorrowful  but  calm,  he  ascended  the  txibane  and 
announced  to  the  Chamber  that  the  King  had  withdiMn  both 
the  bills.  Consternation,  when  now  too  late,  selaEid  en  tin 
left,  the  left  cent^,  and  the  centre,  while  a  maligfiaat  Joj  aa 
through  the  benches  of  M.  de  LabourdcnttMsud  and  the  loyalkta. 
The  members  of  the  liberal  party  who  had,  by  their  MlptUt 
exactions,  driven  the  King  to  repeitt  Hi  these  oetteirtiom 
exclaimed  against  the  preeipitaiioy  of  bin  IrriMed  pi9t» 
gative,  and  appealed  to  regret  tilieir  ertw.  Bui  it  wu  not 
too  late ;  the  ministfy,  disei«dited  at  the  oetaft  ky  Ito  diteft  k 
the  Chamber,  and  humUed  befot^  the  rojBlistll  \j  dM  iiAmI 
of  its  advances  to  tibe  liberal  paftjr,  etill  Itold  tDgith«r»  M 
devoid  of  life.  # 

France  beeamd  ^tatod,  and  the  ihtttfe  waft  ovemM 
M.  de  Lafertonnaye,  s^ed  with  a  suddeti  iUneas  ift  the  Kfaig^ 
cabinet,  left  the  department  of  foreign  iffidn  to  dto  mpUlf  d 
every  aspimnt  M.  de  Chateaubriafid  was  agaia  j^topoaei; 
but  the  £ing  appointed  M.  Portalis  to  it,  j9fo  Pm^  to  hmp  ft 
confidentially  for  M.  de  Peligtiac.  A*  a  rMompetue  fbr  Aii 
complaisance,  the  King  gave  a  Written  promlee  to  M.  Pertab 
to  reserve  for  him  the  hvemovable  ^d  iucituive  ^lam  of  fint 
president  of  the  Cour  de  OMMft^  just  vacant  fagr  the  deadirf 
M.  Henrion  de  Pansey,  the  ffiost  upright  «ad  Jta^rmamitti 
tnagistmte  of  tlie  kingd6m.  M.  Beurdean,  «  tueajber  eidl 
then  obscure  6f  the  Chamber,  was  installed,  on  eeoeiu^/^f^lii 
obscurity  alone,  in  the  department  of  justice.  The  oouM*  tlj^. 
courtiers,  and  the  princesses  themselvea  tur^  uito  deritfi 
the  men  who  weie  t^xmttoted  to  the  imt$imL:4 


Tie  badget  was  'rotefi  Ji  ^  ^'j*  ^  ~*'j*.  _lafrr  2.1  jga 
Ben  the  parties.  Tlie  ir^rit:-  ^a.  .•_-  .-  -  ^-^^^^  ^ 
lespicable  chicazu^  i  -it-  ."-ijij.-i-r  ■  .i^  -:-.-a  -rir:.-:-** 
^  de  PevronneTi  _::  —e  j:ii.^r-x— -:-.>  :l:  -5-    -   -»  •?:.»»  -  ,^ 
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aithtbesi 
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of  1815.  M.  Ferdinand  de  Berthier  one  evening  conducted 
M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  in  plain  clothes,  through  the  room  of 
the  iirst  valet-de-chambre,  into  the  apartment  of  Charles  X. 
A  parliamentary  committee,  composed  of  M.  Kavez,  whom 
displeasure  with  the  ministry  had  inclined  to  M.  de  Polignao ; 
M.  de  Cbantelauze,  solicitor  general  at  Grenoble,  a  magistrate 
bigotted  to  authority ;  M.  de  Montbel,  a  faithful,  and  at  that 
time,  inalienable  friend  of  M.  de  Yillele  ;  drew  up  for  the  King 
plans  of  administration,  lists  of  majorities,  and  ministerial 
arrangements,  at  a  few  paces  from  the  council  chamber,  where 
the  ministers  were  still  devoting  themselves  to  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  crown  and  Chamber.  The  Prince  de  Polignac, 
who  had  returned  to  London  after  his  strange  apparition  in 
the  tribune,  arrived  again  in  Paris,  as  if  summoned,  unknown 
to  ministers,  by  a  mysterious  signal  from  court.  He  had,  in 
fact,  been  recalled  by  a  letter  from  the  King  himself.  This 
monarch,  devoted  apparently  to  hunting  and  to  court  etiquette, 
talked  no  more  on  political  subjects  with  M.  de  Martignac. 
Silence  was  the  prelude  of  ingratitude.  Ministers  were  fluctu- 
ating in  a  state  of  doubt,  which  suspended  everything,  even  to 
their  thoughts.  The  King  was  about  to  make  a  tour  in 
Normandy;  and  nothing  decisive  was  anticipated  before  his 
return. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  August,  M.  Portalis,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  Saint  Cloud. 
The  King  announced  to  him  the  dissolution  of  the  ministiy. 
"  Concessions  have  weakened  me,"  he  said,  "  without  satisfying 
my  enemies."  M.  Portalis  then  claimed  the  promise,  written, 
but  kept  by  the  King,  of  the  place  of  first  president  of  the 
CouT  de  Cassation y  in  recompense  for  so  many  services.  *•  I 
am  not  suflaciently  satisfied  with  you,"  said  the  King,  "  to  give 
you  so  signal  a  mark  of  approbation ;  moreover,  it  is  so  higb 
a  position,  that  my  new  council  may  itself  be  cdled  upon  to 
dispose  of  it." 

M.  Roy,  the  minister  of  finance,  was  informed  by  the  King 
a  few  moments  after  of  the  dismissal  of  ministers.  Hii 
Majesty  requested  him  to  continue  in  the  council,  but  M.  Koy 
decidedly  refused. 
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The  newniiiiatiy. 


M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  safe  in  conscience,  and  proud  of  his 
success  during  his  administratioii,  could  not  believe  in  his  dis- 
grace. The  ministers  being  apprised  in  succession  bj  M. 
Portalis,  carried  their  portfolios  to  St.  Cloud  and  toc^  leave  of 
the  King.  He  spoke  ^th  kindness  and  gratitude  to  M.  de 
Martignac,  with  severity  to  M.  Feutrier,  Bishop  of  Beauvaia, 
and  with  roughness  to  M.  de  Yatism^nil.  He  pardoned 
liberalisni  in  men  who  had  by  their  previous  career  a  right  to 
believe  in  liberty,  but  he  did  not  pardon  what  he  called  revolu- 
tionary complaisance,  in  men  who  appeared  to  him  to  se^ 
nothing  but  popularity  and  the  gratification  of  their  ambition, 
in  their  recent  desertion  of  the  court  party,  or  the  oongrega^ 
tion. 

In  the  evening  the  new  ministry,  which  had  at  length  been 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  burst  like  the  revolntionary 
tocsin  upon  Paris. 

This  ministry  was  composed  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  Home  Office ; 
M.  de  Bourmont,  Minister  of  War ;  M.  de  Montbel,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction ;  M.  de  Courvoisier,  Minister  of  Justice ; 
M.  de  Chabrol,  Minister  of  Finance ;  and  M.  d'Haussez,  the 
Admiralty. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  had,  without  consulting  him,  ap- 
pointed to  this  post  M.  de  Rigny,  still  glowing  with  his 
Navarino  popularity,  but  M.  de  Kigny  declined  it.  The  Duke 
d'AngouIeme,  indignant  at  a  Tefusal  which  he  looked  upon 
almost  as  an  act  of  insubordination  in  a  naval  officer,  and  as  an 
insult  to  his  father,  said  to  M.  de  Rigny,  while  reprooching 
him  for  his  timidity :  **  You  may  bid  adieu  to  any  promotion 
during  two  reigns  at  all  events."  This  Prince,  with  whom 
filial  affection  was  paramount  to  politicd  considerations,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  the  IBUng  to  an  extremity  which 
was  repugnant  to  his  good  sense  and  his  natural  disposition ; 
but  this,  during  all  his  life,  was  his  virtue  and  his  mit^ortune : 
he  was  a  son  before  he  was  a  prince.  M.  de  Rigny  was  re- 
placed by  M.  d'Haussez. 


Q* 
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XVI. 

There  was  not  a  single  name  in  all  this  oouncil  which  was 
not  either  a  menace,  a  prelude,  or  a  necessity  for  a  coup  d'itaL 
The  instinct  of  France  and  of  Europe  was  not  deceived  for  a 
moment  in  the  matter.  There  are  situations  which  ore  abso- 
lutely prophetic. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  was  a  confidant  rather  than  a 
minister.  Bom  at  court  during  the  first  storms  of  the  levola- 
tion,  he  was  son  to  the  lady  whose  beauty  and  affection  had 
most  fascinated  the  heart  of  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette^  and 
who  had  accumulated  the  greatest  share  of  disfavour  and. nil- 
popularity  upon  the  name  of  Bourbon;  he  was  the  godson  of 
the  hapless  Queen ;  brought  up  on  the  knees  of  the  Count 
d'Artois ;  had  emigrated  with  his  mother,  while  yet  a  child, 
when  his  family,  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  people  even  hy 
the  lustre  of  its  devotion  to  royalty,  was  compelled  to  fly  £com 
Versailles,  as  if  to  remove  all  pretext  for  the  puhUo  maledio- 
tions  and  the  dangers  of  the  court;  he  was  educated  and 
adopted,  as  it  were,  by  the  Count  d'Artois,  being  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp  during  the  emigration ;  while  yet  a  mere  strip- 
ling he  was  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  Greorges'  plot 
against  the  First  ConsiU ;  he  was  arrested  in  Paris,  at  that  period 
of  suspicion,  with  his  brother,  and  condemned  to  death  as  an 
accomplice  of  this  attempt ;  threatened  with  pardon  in  con- 
sideration of  his  interesting  youth,  and  generously  €ontffl4^"g 
for  death  with  his  brother  who  was  older  than  himself,  a  sub- 
lime contest  which  melted  to  pity  not  only  the  judges  but  the 
First  Consul  himself;  he  was  imprisoned  for  life  at  Vinoennes,' 
but  subsequently  pardoned  and  released ;  he  emigrated  ag^ 
to  rejoin  his  prince,  and  returned  with  him  in  1814.  By  the 
favour  of  the  Count  dArtois,  he  was  mvested  with  militaiy 
rank  and  diplomatic  functions  at  Eome,  where  his  reli^oui 
fervour  procured  him  the  private  confidence  of  the  pontificate. 
In  1815  he  was  a  refugee  at  Ghent,  and  fought  in  Savoj  at 
the  head  of  an  insurrection  of  French  royalists  against  th« 
Emperor;  he  debated  almost  alone,  in  the  tribune  of  tha 
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delled  apon  those  of  England,  without  comprehending  anydmig 
of  the  French  rerolntion  of  1789-~hftd  comprised  an  ittdiflnUUB 
tinnity  of  the  nobility,  the  commons,  and  the  ohoidL 

xvii. 

M.  de  Laboatdonniue  represented,  in  the  eyes  of  tlie 
eonntiy,  it  terrorist  of  i^ojalty,  desirous  of  combatting  the 
revolution  with  the  same  weapons  that  tlie  revolution  had 
made  use  of  in  combatting  royalism.  A  man  whose  qBnranm 
were  inseparable  from  passion,  and  with  whom  violenoe  mtuied 
an  essential  ingredient  of  eloquence.  lit  1815  he  was  a  Ven- 
d6an  tribmle,  and  had  become  a  statesman  in  18^9 ;  his  name 
alone,  which  had  so  often  frightened  both  liberals  and  Bona- 
partists  when  he  demanded  from  Louis  XVlIt.  proocriptions 
by  categories,  made  the  moderate  men  of  all  panties  ahodder 
when  they  saw  him  who  had  accused  M.  de  Pegrtounet  of 
effeminacy,  become  the  moderator  and  arbiter  of  the  ooandls 
^  Oharies  X. 

This  violence  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  wad,  however,  more 
in  his  attitude  than  his  character.  His  absolute  and  implaeable 
theories  in  the  tribune  were  at  bottom  nothing  bat  verbose 
gratifications,  thrown  out  to  feed  that  reputation  for  power 
which  he  loved  to  maintain  in  the  saloons  of  the  axistoctacy 
and  in  the  chftteaus  of  La  Vendue.  They  did  not  invest  in 
their  showy  folds  eithier  the  fixed  systems  Of  the  active  will 
of  the  statesman,  whose  fire  evaporated  in  polemics.  The 
i^sounding  of  a  carefully  written  speech  to  the  ezttemiiiflS'oi 
the  coun^  satisfied  his  vanity.  Always  threatening,  iMt 
never  striking,  he  mther  wished  for  fame  than  power,  fik 
ambition  was  noise ;  and  he  thundered  rather  to  w  heitfdij 
his  friends  than  to  crush  his  enemies.  Cfiaries  X.,  fdio  liid 
taken  the  orator  for  the  man,  and  who  had  hoped  to  ftsdi  tk 
M.  de  Labourdonnaie  a  monarchical  Mirabean,  was  not  long 
in  perceiving  that  he  had  introduced  to  his  cotOtidl  notbitlg 
but  a  sonorous  word,  an  absent  thought,  a  will  without  in^ni* 
aion,  object,  or  design. 

M.  de  fiourmont.  Minister  of  War,  was  La  Yendfe  hseK 
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and  of  strokes  of  audacity,  with  a  mind  at  once  solid  and 
pliable ;  a  negociator  by  nature,  caressing  with  his  8upeiu)ia» 
fnmk  with  his  equals,  agreeable  to  his  subordinates ;  suddenly 
bursting  from  his  habitual  silence  by  flashes  of  eloquence, 
illuminating  the  council  of  war,  or  political  combinations; 
faithful  to  tiie  cause  of  his  early  years  less  from  bigotiy  than 
from  his  sanguine  nature  and  his  sentiments  of  honour,  and 
by  that  veiy  carelessness  in  principle  better  calculated  than 
any  one  else  to  serve  a  Bestoration  without  participating  in  its 
madness ;  his  pensive  brow,  his  eye  of  fire,  his  thin  lips,  hia 
intelligent  smile,  his  complexion  embrowned  by  the  son  and 
the  bivouac,  his  elegant  figure,  his  light  step,  his  familiar 
gesture,  and  his  brief  expressions,  indicated  at  the  first  glanoe 
a  man  superior  to  all  around  him.  It  was  impossible  to  catoh 
a  glimpse  of  him  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  general  oflfioen, 
without  asking  his  name,  or  to  have  seen  him  once  without  fiur 
ever  after  recollecting  him.  Such  was  the  tninigtur  of  war ; 
his  only  misfortune  was  to  be  called  Bourmont.  Gharlea  X. 
and  M.  de  Polignac  had  not  thought  of  this ;  but  France 
imagined  that  they  had,  and  that  he  brought  dvil  war  with 
him  to  the  council. 

XVIII. 

M.  de  Montbel  was  a  new  name  in  state  affiun ;  and  ha 
entered  on  them  with  only  half  a  repatation,  honoarably  ao- 
quired  in  the  administratiou  of  Toulouse,  of  which  ho  was 
mayor,  and  in  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Depotiea,  whan 
he  had  nobly  and  courageously  sustained  the  power'  and  co- 
vered the  disgrace  of  his  friend  M.  de  Villdle.  This  was  evi- 
dently a  hand  held  out  to  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Hie  Ein^ 
council.  It  further  gave  an  honoured  and  an  agreeaUa 
speaker  to  the  Chamber,  where  all  parties  paid  homaga  ta 
his  character. 

M.  de  Courvoisier  was  the  titular  orator  of  the  coondl; 
his  name  had  a  less  alarming  significance  for  the  oonatitntios. 
He  had  defended,  with  a  diffuse  and  impassioned  eloquence^ 
the  sjTstem  of  M.  Decases ;  but  since  than  hia  aolitfij  and 
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XDL 

Public  opinion  and  the  prese,  viodi  bad  been  prqaaoDgte 
some  months  to  learn  eTei7dnng,andtodare  ereiyihingagainat 
a  desperate  attempt  of  the  oovn,  bmm  iordi  on  the  §oDtamimg 
day  in  anger,  in  threats,  or  in  gloomy  forebodingB,  vhaek  la  a 
few  hours  threw  the  whole  ooantzymtoagitatioiL.  "CoUeBti! 
Waterloo !  1815  r  exclaimed  the  Jammal  des  DebaU,  analys- 
ing the  names  of  the  ministerB;  "the  emigration  in  M. da 
Polignac  i  Desertion  to  the  enemy  in  M.  de  Boonnont!  The 
horFOFS  of  the  proscription  in  M.  de  Laboordonnaie.  These  are 
the  three  principles  in  the  three  perscmages  of  the  mimstiy ! 
Press  it  and  it  will  drop  out  nothing  bat  hnmiliation,  misfor- 
toLe,  and  danger !     Unhappy  France  !   Unhappy  King !" 

M.  Guizot  and  M.  lliiers,  the  former  in  the  journal  I> 
Temps,  the  latter  in  the  National,  an  organ  that  he  afterwards 
brooght  into  credit  by  a  style  of  polemics,  in  which  were  fore 
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seen  under  the  aninuttion  of  the  public  writer  the  mind  of  the 
future  minister,  thundered  against  the  insttmly  of  the  King. 
The  writers  of  a  still  more  popular  oppontion  oongmtaktad 
themselves  loudly  that  a  war,  openlj  declared  by  such  names 
against  the  constitution,  would  at  length  tear  ammder  the 
hypocritical  yeil  behind  which  the  Ohuroh,  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  court  had  been  hatching  their  plots  for  the  last  six  yeus 
against  all  public  liberties.  The  societies  both  patent  and 
concealed,  such  as  the  directing  committee  of  M.  de  La&yette, 
and  the  society  Aide-toi,  U  dd  faidera,  of  MM.  de  Broglie  and 
Guizot  prepared  themselves  for  the  attack,  or  lor  rMostasnce. 
Associations  and  clubs  for  the  defenoe.^f  the  threatened 
institutions  were  opened  in  every  town  in  the  kifigdom,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  support  the  measure  of  withholding 
the  supplies  which  had  preceded  the  down&U  of  the  Stoarts 
in  England.  M.  de  Lafayette,  equally  ardent  ill  his  eld  age 
for  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  as  in  the  early  aoenes  of  1780, 
travelled  through  Dauphiny,  an  insurrectional  ooimtiy,  where 
the  revolution  had  fought  its  first  bottle  at  Vizille.  He 
was  there  decreed  crowns  of  oak;  and  he  entered  LyooB  in 
triumph,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  a  bou- 
venir  of  the  federation  immortalised  in  the  memoxy  of  the 
people.  One  hundred  thousand  persons  formed  his  cortege, 
and  his  carriage  was  preceded  by  three  hundnd  young  men 
on  horseback.  The  citizens  received  him  with  q^eeidies  it 
the  gates  of  the  city. 

"  This  day,"  he  replied  to  them,  <<  I  find  my«df  in  ths 
midst  of  you,  at  a  moment  which  I  should  oaU  ciitittdt  if 
I  did  not  see  in  this  powerful  city  that  calm,  and  eiviii 
disdainful  finnness  of  a  great  people,  who  know  their  Aglitt 
and  feel  their  power  1*'  He  had  no  further  occasion  tooob- 
spire,  the  government  conspired  for  him,  and  France  coa 
spired  with  him.  Uneasy  expectation  and  a  fearfol  immobilitf 
were,  during  these  last  months  of  18d9,  the  pralnda  to  in 
evitable  war  between  the  country  and  its  goremment  whiiA 
stood  facing  each  other  to  ascertain  which  should  atxika  tfa0 
first  blow. 
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Diaaentions  in  the  new  minittrj. 


Meanwhile  the  ministry  seemed  to  recoil  hefore  that 
which  it  had  braved  in  its  formation.  It  might  he  said  that 
its  line  of  policy  was  to  exhaust,  by  dint  of  immobility  and  in- 
nocence, the  commotions  and  suspicions  by  which  it  was 
assailed.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  published  a  circular  to  the 
pr^etSf  whidi  announced  neither  projects  hostile  to  the  con- 
stitution, nor  yiolent  tension  in  the  springs  of  goremment 
M.  de  Polignac  occupied  himself  with  his  despatches  and  with 
the  diplomatic  mechanism  of  his  department. 

But  all  on  a  sudden  some  intestine  dissensions,  which  were 
already  smouldering  in  the  council,  between  men  who  had  been 
grouped  together  by  the  wishes  of  the  King  rather  than  by  any 
preconcerted  sympathy  amongst  themselves,  broke  out  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie.  It  was  thought  that  this 
secession  was  a  denouncement  in  the  council  of  the  consequences 
of  the  intended  blow  to  which  this  minister  would  not  lend 
himself.  Public  alarm,  therefore,  increased  at  the  violence  of 
that  policy  which  had  caused  even  such  a  man  to  hesitate. 
But  nothing  of  this  was  the  case ;  a  vain  pre-eminence  in  the 
council  of  which  the  Prince  de  Polignac  affected  the  presi- 
dency, but  which  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  would  not  submit  to, 
afforded  a  pretext  and  an  occasion  for  this  dismemberment  of 
the  cabinet.  The  King,  who  had  hoped  to  find  in  M.  de  141^ 
bourdonnaie  both  strength  and  inspiration,  had  been  stmek  willi 
the  nullity  of  his  thoughts.  The  genius  of  no  man  is  per- 
mitted to  prevail  against  the  instinct  of  a  whole  people,  and 
against  the  truth  of  a  position.  The  charter  was  the  truth  of 
the  Restoration,  and  in  seeking  for  sophisms  against  this  truth 
the  most  ingenious  men  could  find  nothing.  M.  de  Labour- 
donnaie himself  eagerly  seized  on  the  first  pretext  to  withdraw 
rather  than  acknowledge  his  incapacity,  or  to  avoid  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  catastrophe  into  the  combination  of  which  he  had 
rashly  entered.  Two  attempts  at  power,  without  any  possible 
result  but  some  acts  of  insanity,  had  punished  him  with  fifteen 
years  of  headlong  (^[>position.    He  was  finally  absorbed  in  the 
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peerage,  with  the  honours  of  sepulture  due  to  fiBlIeni  ambiticm, 
and  his  name  was  therein  extinguished  in  ailenoe. 

XXI. 

The  imperious  ii\junctions  of  the  GtutetU  de  France  com- 
pelled the  Prince  de  Polignac  to  ^ve  the  Home  Office  to  M.  de 
Monthel,  to  senre  there  as  a  pledge  or  a  hope  to  the  party  ot 
M.  de  Yill^le,  of  which  M.  de  Montbel  was  the  precursor  or  the 
continualor  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Genoude.  A  ministorof 
public  instruction  was  next  sought  for  to  replace  M.  da  Mont^ 
bel.  An  orator  being  required,  M.  Bocher,  a  young  judge  of 
talent  and  character,  which  had  raised  him  by  his  merit  alone 
to  the  second  post  in  the  ministry  of  justice,  was  conaalted  by 
the  King,  on  the  aptitude  and  eloquence  of  the  pleaders  in  the 
different  courts  of  justice  in  the  kingdom.  M.  Booher  indi- 
cated M.  Guemon  de  Eanville,  whose  fine  talents  thus  nased 
him  unconsciously  to  the  splendour  and  trouUes  of  power  in  a 
moment  of  crisis  and  of  gloom.  To  accept  was  to  devote  him* 
self,  to  refuse  might  look  like  cowardice;  M.  Guemon  de 
Banville  therefore  accepted. 

During  these  changes,  in  which  the  King  and  M.  de  Polig- 
nac sought  for  the  stability  of  their  g^yemmenti  the  eleotiona 
made  good  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber,  by  returning  men 
the  most  distrustful  against  the  supposed  designs  of  the  oooft; 
everything,  therefore,  breathed  approaching  war.  On  both 
sides  were  sent,  not  pacific  counsellors,  but  zealous  oombatanfts* 

XXIL 

Two  historical  characters  made  their  first  a^peanmCB  aft 
this  period  of  political  assemblies,  as  if  to  predict  the  agitations 
with  which  they  were  to  associate  their  long  career;  one  of 
these  was  M.  Guizot,  and  the  other  M.  Benyer.  M.  Guizot 
had  been  known  since  1814,  at  first  as  the  secret  oonfidant  of 
the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu  under  a  royalist  ministiy;  and  then 
as  the  avowed  agent  of  the  legitimist  negociatkHis  at  Ghent: 
he  returned  from  this  short  political  emii^aikioaL  t»  load  Jub  poBr 
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which  bOTBt  forth  immediately  that  they  show  themaelTes  in 
political  assemblies,  aud  whose  superiority  is  accepted  with 
pride  for  their  country,  because,  being  veiled  by  juTenile 
candour  and  modesty,  it  obtains  pardon  through  chorocter  for 
that  talent  so  humiliating  to  envy,  and  so  crushing  to  rivalship. 
M.  Uerryer  being  connected  by  family  and  society  with  the 
high  ranks  of  aristocracy  and  letters,  towards  which  the  ele- 
gancies of  life  snd  of  thought  attracted  him  by  nature  and 
habit,  he  was  the  hope  of  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  monar- 
chy. He  was  caressed  by  that  party  as  an  unhoped-fiur  fivoor, 
and  he  was  looked  for  in  the  political  tribune  as  an  arenger ; 
the  revolution  had  had  its  Mirabeau,  and  Proyidenee  owed  its 
Berryer  to  legitimacy.  The  King  and  M.  de  PoKgnac  had 
neglected  nothing  to  open  the  Chamber  to  him,  and  he  entered 
it  preceded  by  the  favour  of  the  crown  and  the  ministiy; 
miracles  were  expected  from  him.  Borne  on  this  popolaritjr 
of  the  crown,  the  saloons,  and  the  chateaus,— faithful  to  the  hopes 
that  were  founded  upon  him  as  upon  the  oath  of  his  genius — 
seduced  by  his  courage  and  by  the  dangers  of  the  crius, — ^he 
mifortunately  entered  the  arena,  more  eager  to  combat  than  to 
make  himself  a  politician,  and  he  was  going  to  speak  befi>re  he 
had  begun  to  think. 

Such,  at  that  period,  was  this  great  orator. 

XXIII. 

The  council  of  ministers,  thus  recomposed«  deliberaied  on 
the  language  it  should  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  King  on  the 
opening  of  the  session.  The  majority  of  the  ministry  reooni' 
mended  an  inoffensive  and  paternal  speech,  which,  by  attesting 
the  forbearance  of  the  crown,  must  aggravate  by  the  oontiast 
the  provocations  of  the  Chamber,  if  it  allowed  itself  to  fly  out, 
like  the  last  Assembly,  in  admonitions  and  disrespectful  in- 
sinuations. But  the  King  seemed  anxious  to  commence  the 
struggle.  M.  de  Polignac  communicated  to  him  his  supernatu- 
ral confidence  in  the  all-powerful  nature  of  divine  nugesty; 
his  court,  before  which  he  had  so  often  pronounced,  since  bis 
Bocession  to  the  throne,  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  levQ- 
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Openiug  of  the  mmoo  of  1880. 


berH  with  his  personal  agoncy,  in  the  prevision  of  the  monar* 
cliicul  measures  tu  be  udopted.  llis  youth  caused  the  contemp- 
tuuuH  rejection  of  his  wise  observation.  The  King  detannined 
to  show  himself  a  monarch  above  all  institutions  in  the  per- 
spective of  coming  events. 

On  the  ttnd  March  he  delivered  his  speech  to  both  Chambers, 
assembled  in  the  Louvre.  Royal  nuyesty  waa  never  surrounded 
by  greater  civil  and  military  pomp ;  and  the  aocenta  of  the 
Prince  never  displayed  greater  resolution.  The  Chambeis 
listened  to  his  words  in  a  state  of  uneasy  meditatian,  and 
France,  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  did  not  at  the  first  mo- 
ment look  upon  them  as  a  defiance.  The  applauaea  of  the 
spectators  made  up  for  the  silence  of  the  deputies. 

M.  Royer  Collard,  elected  president  by  the  three  nnitad 
oppositions,  henceforward  forming  the  migority  in  the  Chamber, 
was  confirmed  by  the  King,  who  could  not  see  an  adversaiy 
of  his  crown  in  a  man  that  had  been  for  ao  many  yean  the 
avowed  conspirator  of  legitimacy,  and  the  secret  epunaellor 
of  his  dynasty.  The  Chamber,  but  little  touched  at  this  oon- 
descension,  charged  MM.  de  Preissac,  De  E2ntry,  Dupont 
(de  r£ure),  Gauthier,  Sebastiani,  Dupin,  De  Sado>  toad  Le- 
pelletier  d'Aulnay  to  prepare  a  draft  of  an  addreas  in  reply 
to  the  King's  speech;  the  names  abne  of  this  committee 
indicated  what  its  nature  would  be.  They  were  all  members 
of  the  defection  party,  of  the  left  centre,  and  of  the  extreme 
left,  or,  like  M.  Etienne,  of  the  Bonapartist  party  of  the 
hundred  days,  more  personal  adversaries  of  the  Bourbon  dyssaty. 

This  address  was  drawn  up  by  M.  £tienne,  a  writer 
practised  in  the  ability  and  even  the  tricks  of  the  bftKifyal 
style  of  opposition  in  the  Miiierve  journal,  an  arsonal  of  all 
the  passions  and  all  the  party  tactics  against  the  Bourbons. 
It  disguised  wonderfully  well  its  hostile  intentions,  under  the 
discretion  and  external  probity  of  its  language.  Had  it  been 
written  by  a  sincere,  affectionate,  and  afiUcted  royalist,  all  who 
were  attached  to  the  monarchy  might  sign  it ;  adul^ioa  even 
towards  the  King's  person  would  palliate  its  violation,  under 
the  mask  of  afiectioii,  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  free  choioo 
of  his  ministers.     The  opposition  had  never  placed  W^  bold  t 
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State  that  constitutional  harmony,  the  first  and  essential  con- 
dition of  the  strength  of  the  throne  and  of  the  greatness  of 
France." 

XXIV 

There  were  two  meanings  in  this  address,  and  the  King 
heing  well  advised  might,  as  he  chose,  adopt  either  one  or  the 
other.  In  its  form  the  Chamber  did  not  exceed  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  in  ap- 
prising the  King  that  distrust  existed  between  it  and  Ids 
ministers,  and  that  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the  tifo 
powers  was  suspended.  A  plain-dealing  and  a  powerM 
nation  could  not  express  this  in  language  more  respectfol  and 
even  more  afflicted. 

But,  in  reality,  the  Chamber,  whose  only  constitational  tigfat, 
prescribed  by  the  charter,  was  to  give  or  refuse  its  TOtes  to 
the  ministers,  without  otherwise  interfering  with  their  selao- 
tion,  violated  the  charter,  usurped  the  Song's  prerogfttive, 
destroyed  his  responsibility  by  destroying  his  liberty,  substitaled 
itself  for  the  crown,  dictated  imperiously  and  beforehand  hoB 
choice  of  ministers,  and  transformed  a  monarchical  sovereignty 
into  a  parliamentary  one. 

The  King  might  feign  to  have  understood  the  address  only 
in  the  first  sense,  he  might  thank  and  reassure  the  uneasy  bat 
faithful  Chamber  as  to  his  intentions,  and  wait  until  it  should 
declare  itself  constitutionally,  by  accepting  or  r^ecting  the 
laws,  more  or  less  judicious,  which  he  might  present  through 
his  ministers.  Every  true  friend  of  the  monarchy,  zealous  tot 
the  preservation  of  the  throne  and  of  liberty,  would  hove 
counselled  the  prince  to  adopt  this  course.  There  is  alwajB 
something  indecisive  between  the  delicate  springs  of  repre- 
sentative government,  which  the  two  powers  should  leave  in  a 
vague  state,  and  which  is  destroyed  when  they  attempt  to 
define  it  too  minutely.  No  power,  whether  it  be  that  of  the 
King,  or  that  of  the  people,  can  exist  without  wisdom,  where- 
as the  King  and  his  council  had  nothing  but  passion.  They 
hastened  to  assume  the  reprehensible  sense  of  the  address  as 
a  text  for  an  open  contest  with  the  country. 
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Tbe  address  is  carried  in  the  Chamber. 


The  court  did  not  conceal  its  joy  at  the  opportunity  which 
at  length  offered  itself  to  the  King,  of  emancipating  the  crown, 
or  yiolating  the  charter.  The  spirit  of  madness  hreathed 
around  Charles  X. 

The  address,  which  was  dehated  in  the  Ghamher  in  com- 
mittee with  closed  doors,  was  opposed  with  energy  hy  M.  de 
Lepine,  hy  M.  de  Conny,  and  hy  M.  de  MontheL     M.  Benyer, 
the  future  champion  of  the  ministxy,  ascended  the  trihone  for 
the  first  time,  and  tearing  asunder  all  the  reservations  and  all 
the  £iiise  respect  of  the  committee,  showed  in  all  their  naked- 
ness the  usurpation  of  the  royal  prerogatire,  the  audacity  con- 
cealed under  verhal  hypocrisy,  the  feign  of  two  rival  powers, 
the  anarchy  of  the  pretentions  of  the  coalition,  the  Ghamher  ^ 
destroyed  hy  the  Giown,  or  the  Grown  abolished  in  its  greatest 
prerogative  by  the  Ghamber.      He  was  the  prophet  of  ihi 
catastrophe;  he  was  resplendent  with  truth;  but  tiiis  prophet    "\»L. 
was  the  advocate  of  M.  de  Polignac,  and,  under  the  truUi'loC  -^  m^-;^ 
the  speech,  there  was  the  reality  of  a  cotmter-reyohxdonf  visdbl*  •    '-^  \ 
to  the  country  under  a  constitutional  disguise  in  the  person  of 
M.  de  Polignac. 

No  one  could  help  admiring  and  trembling,  hut  no  one  was 
convinced ;  M.  Berryer  descended  vanquished  from  the  tribune ; 
and  M.  Royer-Collard,  whose  ambiguous  oracles  were  then  com» 
plaisantly  left  to  the  interpretation  of  both  parties,  exclaimed, 
as  he  pointed  towards  the  young  debutant,  **  It  is  not  only  an 
orator,  it  is  a  power  which  has  appeared  amongst  us  !'* 

But  all  was  vain,  the  address  represented  a  coalition  majo- 
rity :  some  voted  for  it  for  its  honesty,  some  for  its  perfidy, 
some  for  its  respect,  and  others  for  its  audacity.  M.  Lorgeril, 
a  moderate  and  conciliating  deputy  of  the  centre,  proposed  a 
compromising  amendment,  which  would  let  the  warning  remain 
without  violating  the  prerogative.  "No,  no,"  exclaimed  M, 
Guizot ;  "  let  us  be  careful  not  to  weaken  our  expressions ! 
Truth  has  already  trouble  enough  to  penetrate  to  the  cabinets 
of  kings,  let  us  not  send  it  thither  pale  and  feeble !"  The 
first  words  of  the  future  statesman  were  those  of  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  they  pushed  the  Ghamher  to  excessive  obstinacy. 

The  address  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
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votes  from  the  left,  the  left  centre,  the  doctrinaire$,  and  the 
defection  party ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  memhen  wnlj 
protested  against  this  declaration  of  war  against  the  royal  pre- 
rogative.   The  hour  of  madness  had  struck  on  both  aides. 

XXV. 

■  The  ministry  responded  to  this  vote  by  the  immediate 
dismissal  of  all  the  deputies,  who  were  public  funotumarieB, 
that  had  voted  for  the  address.  M.  de  Polignao  offered 
M.  Berryer  the  direction  general  of  a  great  public  employmenti 
just  taken  from  one  of  the  voters.  *'At  present,"  replied 
M.  Eerryer,  "  I  am  too  young  in  the  Chamb^  to  merit  sobh  t 
recompense ;  next  year,  perhaps,  it  may  be  too  much  beneath 
me. 

M.  de  Suleau,  a  young  writer  of  the  CoftMnia<mir,of  olassie 
talent  and  brilliant  prospects,  was  imprudent  and  hasty  enoo^ 
to  accept  a  part  in  this  drama,  the  dSnouement  of  whibht  but  too 
clearly  seen,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  fiatal  to  the  crown  or 
the  charter.  Fortune  smiles  upon  young  courage ;  bat  there 
is  no  true  courage  opposed  to  good  sense.  M.  de  Snlaan  was 
pitied  for  enrolling  himself  in  a  sect,  without  being  anything 
of  a  sectarian. 

All  men  of  any  consideration  in  diplomacy,  the  administia- 
tion,  or  the  council  of  state,  abandoned  the  ministiy*  openlj 
throwing  up  their  employments.  M.  de  Obateanbriand,  dete^ 
mined  to  hold  nothing  from  a  cabinet  which  was  condiutiiig 
the  monarchy  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  returned  ficom  Bpmeb 
renouncing  his  fortune  for  his  fame  and  conscienoe  sake. 

Young  and  secondaiy  men,  of  monarohical  and  oonstibh 
tional  opinions,  withdrew  with  equal  foresight  from  Cke  ikrooA' 
which  M.  do  Polignac's  ministry  offered  for  their  adheoon. 
They  foresaw,  with  the  whole  country,  that  the  names  risked  • 
in  this  senseless  conflict  would  be  forever  looked  opon  as  &tfll 
in  the  history  of  their  country. 

M.  de  MarceUus,  son  to  the  orator  of  that  name,  celebrated 
by  his  zeal  for  the  unseasonable  joint  responsibility  of  thronei 
and  altars,  declined  the  post  of  under  Secrataij  of  State  to 
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Piinoe  Polignac  :  be  die  lun  ooDsidBr  z:  £.  dflKmoL  of  svfuxr 
to  refuse  die  fivoiiff  of  iiio6e  imc  ven  lamin^  x: 

niTself  WIS  'CannectecL  tn-  oexuui.  imniMnrr  mXL  tttt 

•  •  •  - 

minister.     Being  then  on  'kOBf^  of  OMncK  xl  Jxbik    tip 
Prince  de  Poliensc  -wroDe  ix  BummoL  iBt  v  I^kxe  ix 
to  me  the  direcaac  of  f  oreigL  ofinzE      I  repj 
mTself  on  aoanmx  of  nrr  vootk:  auL  tnwiflH'jrm&*      Tae 
iwwigti»r  persisted,  hevwerer.  azic  I  euBt  v  l-m&     -'TCqI:  "  mt 
said  to  me  imk  kzndueK.  tboiigt  TtvnmBmubr     *-m»  wol 
then«  one  of  thoat  wm  caimnniK&e  me    ir  aeoHu:  ^  of  i 
wish  to  orermm  uie  nsimnigafr  «iiieL  miuiifi  a:  aukt  iiutsir 
and  the  thrane  '     Zji  yoL  Uuni:  i  as.  snaamr  or  l  «mb 
d'AaiF^     "  Nc.  nrr  pnnot '  I  rtwmL  "  Z  a*'  bd:  uubk:  ti«*.  £ 
eoap  d'Ast  is  ix:  your  tbcni^gxis     lar  Z  tnnu:  li«i  &  maof  iLium- 
is  an  ineriuible  fEctBhrr  of  t&e  ixiBmii:  wmix:  iMe  Ftnr 
ministxT  are  nJti^Ttp  uef <irt  tjait 
■nd  attached  i:  tht  d7TiiBt«-  irr 
sincere  loTe  for  reguiar  liwinr    Z  «.  use  «r«i.   u 
name,  hcfwexer  lovjurt  r.  ma;  i>t  u  uk  taujiBU«f«i^  c' 
macv  ani  of  "-b*:   'Jiitn-K  '      Tik  ^nao^   Ur   rtiA^UM     u»' 
drawing  zi*   ii:i:  ilh  yTrLi':iytL    *sua:i^.    au*:    iNu£ii<  wii:    i**- 
hackwards  aiif  f.rwiirdi  irm-  *Ji3k  ^tmc  k  iitr:  ouie:   aMn^'  k» 
hours'  cv'.ir^Q^i::^:L.  aiiC  :mp)iaK::«siw  OL«i!vrxaia*itf:.   jt^.   mw^ir 
with  an  eii^rpy  *^.irfi;t7   Kiu:ffff»     4Bitttfc    at     jm;^  c    v*«; 
taming.  :?  e^er  jf  wiea&exiiur  tK   naew    «lj'.   tMbjusib    i«^ 
with  siilj  greaner  <fnrpuab£  v.  i^ii^rvr  n  tm- 
oonnientiiil  TTjk:  ▼•uct  x«r  «*v'  ui*r:  *=.<   u*-    i.    lu. 
I  was  ^r&*jefC  aii:  aSi^Mri  t^U'.  iz£>^;3:ilm-:     i^   «i*    v^^ 
not  offeni«.. 

A  few  daTt  afver  iix-   i#r  ^vijKfiSv^.    uf 

m 

tentiaTT  v.-  in<:  nev   t'.ng   tf'    sv^^^    a    int^^ 

Belgians.     I  ^tnxtmiKrc    v   ^^    u*^    ^-rtjA^    i*-  r  ^/« 

liar! J  dahi.g  tite  iM^cKmuju   S'tsa..'^'    .    v^   i»9*  c~«4;;«mv,  «; 

Greect*.  whicix  lenxuzasuA    -Xi^ar^f^v^^-  ^'    t^    sft 

crown,  ar-i  Ui*  wnatruir-  irvt    -r**.*'    c    -'*«-**^ 

Sa.xe-C.'.--rg 

IJLss   JaXi?1tti^  W4fr    t9<.1l«:A?^*    Is*-     >n-  •■     Uv-M*: 


'  ^ ' 
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It  seemed  to  me  to  be  fully  demonstrated  that  the  Prince  de 
Folignac  never  thought,  at  that  time,  of  re-estaUishing  the 
absolute  power  of  royalty  in  France,  and  that  his  plan  ms  to 
create  a  sort  of  episcopal  aristocracy,  consenratiYe  of  reli|pOD, 
of  which  he  wished  to  be  the  restorer.  A  political  ariBtocnusy, 
not  of  birth  but  of  landed  property,  a  double  aristocraqr,  whkdi 
would  imitate  in  France  the  English  peerage,  and  which  would 
ofifer  to  the  throne  support  and  resistance  at  the  same  time. 
His  ideas  went  no  faither  than  a  moveable  but  oonserv^tiTP 
hierarchy,  like  the  property  of  the  country.  Bat  these  npxjght 
and  even  liberal  intentions  appeared  to  me  to  be  equally  cod!- 
fused  and  obstinate  in  his  mind.  They  had,  in  my  eyes,  the 
double  vice  of  not  corresponding  in  any  respect.with  the  liberty 
of  the  human  mind  in  religious  matters,  the  conquest  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  cemented  by  the  revolution  of  ^0,  and  oi. 
corresponding  still  less  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  Fnmoe, 
whose  last  conquest  is  the  elective  franchise,  a  mark  of  nobili^ 
more  moral  and  intellectual  than  the  purely  material  one  at 
landed  property. 

XXVI. 

These,  doubtless,  were  also  the  upright  but  lU-oonsidered 
ideas  of  the  King,  of  whom  M.  de  Polignac  was  only  the 
confidant  and  the  agent.  An  interview  which  I  bad  with 
Charles  X.,  at  the  same  period,  confirmed  me  in  these  con 
jectures.  Being  introduced  into  the  King-s  oGibinet,  where  I 
had  been  summoned  to  give  him  some  ez^planations  on  the 
projected  expedition  to  Algiers,  and  on  the  very  hostile 
manoeuvres  of  Austria  against  France,  and  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon  in  Italy,  I  found  his  mig^sty  al(Hie,  standing  befm  a 
long  table  covered  with  maps  and  despatches.  His  attitude 
displayed  a  mild  majesty,  witii  serenity  in  his  countenance  and 
kindness  in  his  look.  "You  see,"  he  said  to  me,  patting  his 
finger  on  a  long  despatch  of  mine  that  lay  on  the  table,  "  that 
I  am  occupied  about  you,  and  that  I  read  everything  connected 
with  my  foreign  aflPairs.  I  have  just  read  the  memoir  which  I 
required  from  you,  on  the  expedition  that  my  government 
meditates  to  Algiers,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  you;  very  mndi 


k.:4i.-  :7   k-N\Hrnv    r 


it^::r  t^-:"!  hue    #-*t-      *• 
^arnas.    i-rmg  -at-    "!.*-. 
suiis  of  &  Fr=;:::!::     -tt.-  :: 
id  on  tie  a^i-inrj^r"    -. 
rise  ZLi^:  7r-.':'^--  •    -         - 
ixruDrr^r    111' I  .  ._  ■■ 

lie  in  T7'*»-   .  ~ 
aval.  ui.i  ■—-   :-.:-■ 
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Upright  and  intelligent  did  not  meditate  any  treason  agnnst 
his  country,  but  that  the  fatality  of  his  ministry  was  dxawiDg 
him  on  towards  an  extremity,  where  he  would  have  no  other 
choice  than  between  a  humiliation  or  an  act  of  Tiolemce. 

I  saw  the  Prince  de  Polignac  again  familiarly,  after  this 
audience  with  the  King,  and  up  to  the  termiqation  of  his 
ministry  and  to  the  elections  which  preceded  the  crisia.  He 
had  a  degree  of  confidence  so  natural,  and,  so  to  speak,  so 
mystical,  in  his  mission  to  resolve  all  difficulties  triunqphanti^, 
and  to  re-seat  the  church  and  the  throne  on  the  hasis  of  the 
improved  constitution,  that,  at  the  moment  when  eyerything 
was  tottering  under  the  struggle  already  begun  between  the 
£ji^  and  the  people,  having  been  to  take  leave  of  him  on  going 
ahnMul,  he  kept  me  to  dine  with  his  family,  andacoompaayiog 
me  after  dinner  to  the  reception  room :  **  Farewell,"  he  said, 
pressing  my  hand,  **  you  are  going  away,  you  are  very  happy; 
when  you  return  you  will  repose  in  the  shade  of  wbfl^  I  ahaS 
have  accomplished.'*  These  were  the  last  words  I  heard  from 
his  lips.  When  I  did  return  there  was  no  longer  a  legitimate 
throne ;  the  King  Charles  X.  was  in  Scotland,  and  the  Prince 
de  Polignac  at  Yinoennes,  expiating,  not  his  orimey  but  his 
mental  blindness. 

xxvn. 

Lotus  return  to  the  day  following  the  address,  whenee 
this  episode  has  diverted  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  King,  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  the  miniater^,  hanh 
bled,  held  a  council  on  the  measures  rendered  neoessaiyby 
a  conflict  thus  declared  at  the  very  first  sitting;  *  the  ooonefl 
exploded  with  indignation.  The  Chamber  was  tranaformed  into 
an  assembly  of  factious  men,  the  address  was  a  preamble  of 
revolution,  the  year  *89  was  about  to  recommence :  sodi  wars 
the  observations  of  the  ministers  before  the  deHberatkm.    The 

*  We  moflt  inform  the  reader  that,  from  tlni  to  the  end  cfthsUstey, 
all  the  details  that  we  give  upon  the  King's  cabinet,  and  on  the  seeraUoT 
oooncil,  are  authentic,  and  drawn  from  a  narraUve  written,  honr  after  boor, 
by  one  of  the  most  veracious  of  the  witnesses  and  actors  fai  this  grasi 
^ama.  His  journal,  now  before  us,  is  the  olBoial  report  of  the  httt 
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The  King^t  ladigBtfioB  at  Ae  addbeM. 


King  WHS  dlent,  bat  his  calmness  indicated  that  his  lesoletkm 
was  already  taken.  PreTioos  to  any  deliberation,  the'iniiiiHteirt 
tbooght  it  their  duty  to  pat  to  him,  xeq^eetfoDy,  this  qaestkni^  . 
which  it  belonged  to  him  alone  to  answer:  ''Is  the  Ciieg 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  injunction  contained  in  Hie  address, 
by  changing  his  ministry?"  "No/*  replied  the  ^ng^;  "tiukt 
woald  be  the  debasement  ci  my  crown,  and  the  abdication  off 
the  royid  prerogative.  Moreover,  what  ministry  coold  eirer 
act  with  sodi  a  Chamber?  When  I  wished  to  cbasm  tta 
Martignae  ministry,  whose  concessions,  so  ongratefimj  xe> 
oeived,  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  I  onundted 
Boyer-Gollard  as  to  the  men  who  woold  have  the  best  diano^ 
of  having  a  majority  in  the  Chamber.  'Nonel*  he  replied, 
discooraged  at  the  incoherentelements  composing  the  AssemUj 
over  which  he  presides." 

M.  deMontbel  enlarged  upon  the  dietuin  of  M.  Boyer-CoOaid. 
All  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Ghiemon  Ae  Ba^ 
ville,  decided  on  the  dissolution  of  t3ie  Chamber  and  an  appeal 
to  the  country,  which  was  to  be  prepared  by  a  dose  canvass  of 
the  electors,  and  by  giving  time  for  reflection  before  the  elec- 
tions came  on.      M.  Guemon  de  Ranville  contended,  with 
reason,  that  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  had 
this  danger,  that  it  would  place  the  whole  country,  inst^ 
of  an  anarchical  Chamber,  in  apparent  opposition  with  the 
crown,  and  face  to  face  with  the  King.     "Let  us  notunder^ 
stand,"  he  said,   "or  feign  not  to  understand  the  address; 
let  us  bring  forward  wise  and  national  laws,  and  if  the  Cham- 
ber rejects  them  because  they  come  from  the  King,  let  ns 
then  dissolve  it,  but  only  when  taken  in  the  very  fiict  of 
systematic  opposition  to  the  good  of  the  country."    He  sop* 
ported  his  opinion  with  the  boldest  arguments  agamst  the 
presumed  opinions  of  the  King  and  his  colleagues.    He  waA 
apprehensive  that  he  had  mortally  offended  the  King,  but  his 
majesty,  at  the  termination  of  the  sitting,  approached,  and  taking 
his  arm  with  benevolent  familiarity  praised  his  frankness :  "  Yea 
are  quite  right,"  he  said,  "  in  giving  your  opinions  freely :  I 
love  the  truth,  and  I  know  how  to  appreciate  it.     Continue  to 
tail  me,  not  what  I  wish,  but  what  you  yourself  thmk- ' 
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It  was  decided  that  the  Chamhers  should  be  first  aoy[ouroed 
to  the  3rd  September,  and  thus  held  in  suspense,  whilst  the 
government  should  prepare  the  public  mind  by  the  confidentiBl 
influence  of  its  agents,  after  which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
should  be  dissolved.  The  King  then,  taking  a  pen  from  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  ministers,  wrote  himself  a  draft  of  the  reply 
that  He  should  make  to  the  address  of  the  deputies.  This 
autograph  of  the  King*s,  which  we  here  transcribe  from  the 
original,  now  before  us,  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms: 

**  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty  as  king  in  receiving  the  addxeas 
which  you  have  presented  to  me.  Tou  have  learned  my 
intentions  from  my  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  I  shall  never  swerve  from  them  I 

"  Return  to  your  Chamber,  where  my  ministers  wOl  ac- 
quaint you  with  my  wishes." 

"  The  Chamber  is  playing  a  bold  game,"  said  the  King,  a 
few  moments  after,  "  in  attacking  my  crown.  I  must  speak  to 
these  deputies  like  a  monarch." 

XXVIII. 

M.  Koyer-Collard  having  been  introduced  to  the  King's 
cabinet,  read  the  address  of  the  Chamber  to  him  in  a  Yoice  of 
mingled  emotion  and  respect.     The  countenance  of  M.  Roye^ 
CoUard,  though  naturally  austere,  seemed  by  the  BonowM 
expression  of  his  features  to  correct  the  ungrodoos  words  which 
his  functions  of  president  compelled  him  to  pronounce.    The 
King,  affecting  majestic  disdain,  listened  to  them  with  signs  of 
impatience,  and  replied  nearly  in  the  terms  which  he  had 
previously  prepared.      The  order  in  council,  acyoonung  the 
Chamber  to  the  3rd  September,  was  immediately  after  laid 
before  the  Assembly.     War  being  thus  declared  between  the 
two  powers,  a  truce  of  a  few  months  was  given  to  the  puHic 
mind ;  but  the  ministry  appeared  even  to  its  friends  unequal 
to  the  crisis  which  it  had  the  boldness   to  proYoke.    The 
OazetU  de  France,  the  organ  of  M.  de  Vill^le  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  King,  incessantly  recommended  the  recal  of  this  min- 
ister, and  denounced  the  insufficiency  of  a  court  ^vemment 


or  uonnausjsf  m 


•  imi^  thoBi^  that  M.  do 
mi,  would  either  give  ibmptiB 
;  he  thei^ore  came  to  PiniL 
ad  oil  the  one  side 
dnae  of  M.  de  Poligiiae  te 
heCmen  M.  de  VUl^ 
kera  ministiy  capaUe  of 


II  undeBrtnidioffi 

an  e^aal,  and  IL  de  P4 

fiar.    The  dig 

amentaiy  miwiatiiTi, 

ligenoe  and  by  tlie 

MBB  to  M.  de  YiDcie 

ihle  to  him.     The 

he   King,   irididrev, 

ning  sorrow  of  the 

i8t  ^e  Prince  de  Potignat  ^m 

of  the  ViU^le  partr.     IL  U 

\  weeks  before  to  the  sax^Mr  ii 

with  not  believing  in  toe  Mtkindnt  ^    ^^  ^ ^ 

mention  of  a  minister  -viaouL  'sut  tiSkd.  iK  A0»  ^  A^ 
xrcAy,  daOj  re|:(rDT«d  iL  mi  jayer  iK  ftmi  mtiil0itKg 
le  Polignac  mizastiij.  Bo:  -fitt  £fl(  iHi^  Jt  i^  JhrtiglHe 
detached  M.  de  Perrcome:  inn.  -iua  JMpw  avtf  te  «i^ 
J  of  speedilT  ssfaiigatfBni 
ipidi^  of  this  ocsi^  fS7=e  'aca  % 

snterpdses  of  the  T-Tj^aft  »ar;j'  'Ta*  vmiLikmm^  ^  M  it^ 
;nac  eren  qifeBrsc  *;;:»  ';£ieM  asmsd^  joat  'M-  a^  jaiayeMhW 
nman  aid.  and  inz&ded  i^Km  aifCBDaDna  imfM^  Jlj^ 
;  forward  as  if  ic  a  finaoii,  widmBlaA^:  ln^aMjtifcM^ 
route,  and  Uiud  u^  ae  je^Ji^asje  halve  jahl  >^  f^^ 
1  the  addreai  waa  ^mywmA  jx. 
Dg  asked  him  if  ] 


Df 


^«k«. 


he  oocasioD  :  **  VjitK  *  iue  w^mme^'^'  4^.  «()M<       V«#' 
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Hit  dctamiMtkMi  to  reear  to 


ftoeordingly  asoended  the  tribune  in  this  belief  ts  to  the  inMi- 
bility  of  the  inspiration,  and,  of  oonrse,  could  onlj  stammer 
oat  a  few  unintelligible  words. 

On  the  day  he  went  to  the  Assembly  to  promulgate  the 
order  in  coundl  for  its  prorogation,  one  of  his  oolleagoes, 
aifeeted  at  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  endesTOured  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  to  conrinoe  him  that  the  Chamber,  being 
brought  back  to  reason  by  pacific  counsels,  might  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  crown,  and  give  a  nugority  to  the  Elng. 
"A  minority  I**  the  prince  quickly  replied,  thus  letting  the 
secret  of  his  breast  escape ;  "  I  should  be  very  sony  ibr  it,  I 
shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it"  The  advances  that  were 
made  for  peace  were,  therefore,  in  his  mind,  and  in  that  of  the 
King,  nothing  but  grievances  sought  for  to  justify  an  appeal  tc 
war. 


BOOK   FOBTT-BIftHTH. 


hftintideaort^ezpeditMm  to  Algien— DiAiciit ofiiriMH cTfkB Uy 


flsd  his  ministen  on  this  Buhject-rMoBWufMy  ]fN§ebt 
the  VIoeroj  of  Egypt  fiythig  conyiert  ■htininnid  lyflie 

numdj— Pr^Mffations  for  the  Afriean  eqmtftioB,  iiifcuwiHn  fie- 
visioos  of  pablic  opimon  and  of  tlie  wiperkwr  oSeoi  «f  Ike :~ 
'Trinoe  Leopold  of  SaxMToharg  reAnee  Ae  ormm  <if  r 
of  the  eiqiedition  in  Africa;  YieiocyofSU&'VcrniA: 
Eftct  of  this  yictoty  on  poUic  opimoo — ^Eleetiooaof 
of  the  court ;  approach  of  the  crina — ^Bepori  of  X.  da 
Signing  of  the  orders  in  cooncil— Kannoiii  promoted  to  the 
of  the  army  of  Paris — ^Impresnon  made  on  Urn  cmpilaXhf  tmSag  #6 
orders  in  cooncil— Proteeto  of  the  joomaliato ;  deeiiionBof  flwldtai* 
Bals — Agitation— Confidence  of  the  covl^ 

I. 

^flCLE  public  opinion,  too  well  foreseeing  the  siiAies  laid  bj 
he  government,  was  preparing,  by  secret  or  open  oiganisatiaD, 
or  resistance  or  aggression,  at  the  moment  when  the  ineTitable 
lissolution  of  the  Chamber  should  give  the  signal  for  electoral 
tgitation ;  the  government  was  energetically  occupied  in  courting 
popularity  by  one  of  those  great  external  and  military  mider- 
Akings  which  dazzle  the  national  pride,  and  constitiite  an  ex.- 
luse  even  for  tyranny.  The  expedition  to  Algiers  was  the 
)bject  of  the  assiduous  deliberations  of  the  goyemment  An 
jisult  on  the  part  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  had  laid  his  hand 
m  the  French  consul,  and  who  obstinately  refused  the  repamr 
ion  due  to  the  rights  of  nations,  gave  a  motive  to  this  armed 
reclamation.  A  fruitless  and  onerous  blockade  had  for  the  last 
:hree  years  been  wearing  out  our  squadrons  without  any  reaolt. 
M.  de  Villele  was  repugnant  to  violent  measures,  which  might 
jxceed  the  object  in  view,  raise  questions  of  European  policy, 
igitate  cabinets,  and  disturb  the  peace.  M.  de  Martignac,  more 
mterprising  and  more  eager  for  legitimate  popularity,  bad  ft 
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glimpse  of  this  heroic  solution  of  difficulties,  which  was  also 
in  unison  with  the  chivalrous  and  national  spirit  of  M.  de 
Laferronnays. 

The  King  was  favourable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  idea  of 
distinguishing  his  reign  by  an  enterprise  at  once  militaij, 
political,  and  religious :  which  had  frequently  tempted  Chiisti- 
ouity,  and  before  which  Austria,  Spain,  and  England,  had 
foiled.*  He  had  not,  however,  come  to  a  final  resolotion  on 
the  subject.  There  was  some  hesitation,  not  as  to  the  eztinc- 
tion  of  Algerine  piracy,  but  the  most  effectual  means  of  attain- 
ing this  object.  There  was  only  one  wortiiy  of  FrancOt  if  she 
condescended  to  measure  her  strengUi  with  one  of  those  Baibaiy 
regencies,  and  this  was  a  naval  expedition.  But  it  nmst  be 
acknowledged,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  admirals  who  at  that 
time  commanded  the  French  navy,  that  they  either  exaggexated 
to  themselves,  or,  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  exaggerated  to 
the  government,  the  impossibilities  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac,  on  entering  npon  his  ministry, 

did  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  whole  political  bearing  of  a 

triumphant  expedition,  upon  which  he  and  tiie  King  soon  after 

founded  so  many  hopes.    In  the  course  of  December,  1839,  the 

president  of  the  council,  unknown  to  his  coUeagaes,  had  signed 

the  preliminaries  of  a  convention  with  Mehemet  Ali,  Yiceroy  of 

Egypt,  with  the  view  to  relieve  the  government  fhially  from  the 

expense  and  difficulties  of  the  blockade,  and  to  avenge  Fnnoe 

on  one  barbarian  by  the  agency  of  another.   By  this  conyentiooa 

without  propriety  as  regarded  France,  and  without  foresi^t  as 

regarded  the  East,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  contracted,  fat  the 

consideration  of  ten  millions  of  francs  and  four  Teasels  of  the 

line,  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  French  government,  to 

march  an  Ottoman  army  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  TripoH 

and  Tunis,  to  Algiers,  to  seize  upon  that  regency  and  to  gOTom 

it  himself,  giving  pledges  for  the  security  of  the  seas.    This 

TOs  granting  to  Egypt,  ab-eady  too  powerful,  the  searooost  of 

Africa,  and  exchanging  a  weak  enemy  for  a  formidable  and  all 

.  •  ™*  »  *  *!^W  ^^^^  with  respect  to  Enfflimd,  Lord  BzmoaUi'i 
Dombantaaent  of  Algiers  having  glonoasfy  effected  tSe  kffitimaie  oUectt  of 
iui  eipediQoB.— Translatob.  w.y«^ 
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powerful  one.  It  was,  moreoTer,  hgrnhKng  the  flag  and  the 
honour  of  France  to  consent  to  expunge  it  fiom  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  allow  it  to  be  borne  bj  another  power.  The  fint  in- 
stalmenta  of  the  millions  promised  to  Mehemet  Ali  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  actnaUy  sent  off  to  Tooloii. 

This  convention,  bdng  at  lengtih  prodnoed  before  the  Cng 
and  the  council  of  ministers,  excited  a  general  naumnr.  Tlv. 
Prince  de  Polignac  himself^  Mt  the  improprielj  of  fttvaii^ 
wbich  made  war  a  bugbear  to  the  eonatrjF  and  debased  the 
national  dignity.  He  tore  up  the  ccmyention,  recalled  the  soh- 
sidy  to  Paris,  and  decided  with  enthnaiasm  on  a  natal  and 
military  expedition.  General  Boormont*  miniater  of  war,  waa 
charged  with  the  preparations  for  carrying  it  into  ezecotion,  in 
concert  with  the  minister  of  marine. 

The  principal  nayal  officers  bang  convoked,  to  fimush  in- 
formation to  the  King  and  council,  unanimously  decided  that  a 
landing  was  impracticable  upon  the  coast  of  Algiers.  Two 
young  officers,  M.  Dupetit  Thouara  and  another  captain  of  a 
frigate,  ventured  alone  to  combat  the  objections  of  their  chiefe. 
They  demonstrated  that  everything  was  possible  to  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  a  French  squadron,  and  their  testimony  decided 
the  question. 

Marmont  solicited  the  command  of  the  land  army ;  but  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  the  King,  and  the  ministers,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Bourmont,  in  order  not  to  accumulate  exclusively  all 
the  militaiy  distinction  of  the  country  on  one  of  the  Emperor's 
generals,  and  to  accustom  France  to  give  also  their  share  ol 
services  and  glory  to  the  generals  of  the  monarchy.  The 
preparations  were  pressed  forward  with  ability,  secrecy,  and 
vigour  by  the  government. 

II. 

The  King  and  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  were  gratified  at  this 
prospect  of  splendour  for  the  new  reign,  and  withdrew  their 
thoughts  from  the  country  to  rest  them  on  the  army. 

Meanwhile  the  time  was  passing,  the  fermentation  of  public 
opinion  gave  a  presage  of  desperate  elections,  and  the  cabinet 
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began,  for  the  first  time,  to  contemplate  the  terrible  hypothesi 
of  a.  coup  d'Aat.  The  King  and  the  Frinoe  de  Polignac  still 
masked  this  last  resource  from  the  coimdlrand  cloaked  it  fiom 
their  own  eyes  under  the  text  of  Article  14th  of  the  ehiiter, 
which  authorised  the  King,  in  extreme  cozyunctares,  to  take  ill 
necessary  measures  for  public  safety.  The  Prince  de  PdignaCb 
in  placing  before  his  colleagues  the  hypothesis  of  the  triomfh 
of  the  opposition  in  an  appeal  to  the  country,  did  not  hesitate 
to  advise  the  King  to  assume  the  diotatorship,  which,  in  Us 
idea,  was  decreed  to  him  by  this  ambiguous  artide  of  the 
charter.  M.  de  Bourmont,  like  all  soldiers,  made  aa  offiar  of 
his  sword,  the  law  supreme  against  all  doubtfiil  ones.  M.  de 
Montbel,  whose  mind  was  more  scrupulous,  only  consented  to 
it  on  condition  of  clear  right  and  absolute  necessity,  vhieh 
should  justify  his  policy  and  his  conscience.  M.  de  -Chabrol 
was  for  deferring  its  exercise  till  after  the  most  reiterated 
attempts  of  legal  government;  M.  de  Gourroisier  and  M. 
Guemon  de  Hanville  set  aside  the  proposition  as  a  crime,  and 
declared  that,  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  Chamber  hostile  to  the 
system  of  government,  the  duty  of  the  King  was  to  snbmit  to 
the  decision  of  the  country.  The  minister  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment, like  the  minister  of  war,  was  for  using  force. 

This  diversity  of  opinions  on  so  grave  a  salgect,  indicated 
the  necessity  of  certain  alterations  in  the  ministxy,  which  should 
restore  the  accordance  of  the  council.  Meanwhile  all  definite 
resolutions  were  suspended  to  another  time.  They  all  agreed 
in  hoping  that  the  elections,  made  under  the  irresistiUa 
prestige  of  victory  and  conquest  at  Algiers,  might  render  these 
fatal  measures  unnecessary.  The  Khig  decided  that  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  Chamber  should  be  &xed  for  the  16th  May,  the 
period  at  which  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  would  have  returned 
from  his  journey  to  the  South  to  superintend  the  African 
expedition,  and  that  the  electors  should  be  conyoked  for  the 
d6th  June. 

III. 

M.  de  Courvoisier,  nevertheless,  hastened  the  moment  of 
1^  retirement  from  a  cabinet,  behind  which  ha  ouold  too 
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terdict  themselyes  at  a  future  period  from  the  enlaigemeut  of 
occupation  which  events  might  render  necessary,  engapng 
only  to  decide  upon  nothing  hut  in  accordance  with  all  the 
other  powers. 

IV. 

The  army  having  at  length  embarked,  pat  to  sea  on  tlie 
11th  May,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  whidi 
hastened  to  Toulon  to  salute  the  flag  and  pray  for  its  tiiomph. 
Since  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean  had  never 
borne  such  a  fleet  upon  its  waves.  France  was  going  to  tempt 
with  it  one  of  the  noblest  hazards  of  its  military  destiny.  The 
royalists  looked  for  its  return  with  still  greater  enthuriasm; 
for  it  was  to  restore  to  the  King  the  power  of  saving  the 
monarchy,  and  the  requisite  popularity  to  struggle  against  the 
fEustions.  The  Duke  d'Angoifl^me  on  returning  from  Toulon, 
inflamed  with  the  general  intoxication,  brought  home  again  to 
the  King  the  anticipated  assurance  of  success  inspired  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  troops.  "  Success  is  certain,''  he  said  to  the 
council,  '<  with  an  army  animated  by  such  a  spirit.'* 

Normandy,  meanwhile,  continued  to  be  agitited  with  in- 
cendiarism. The  ministers  who  were  not  in  the  fall  confidence 
of  the  designs  of  the  King,  and  the  president  of  the  ooonci], 
were  astonished  at  the  resistance  made  by  govemmemt  to  the 
marching  of  fresh  detachments  of  the  royal  goardinto  those 
departments ;  the  mental  reservation  of  the  £jng  and  his  minis- 
ter began  to  show  itself  through  this  unwillingness  to  leave 
Paris  without  troops.  A  few  battalions  were,  however,  at 
length  despatched. 

The  differences  of  opinion  which  had  been  prodaoed  in  the 
cabinet,  on  account  of  the  extreme  measures  to  be  foreseen  and 
prepared  with,  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  hostile  election,  had  fitf 
some  time  past  decided  the  £jng  on  re-establishing  a  com- 
munity of  principle  in  the  ministry,  and  fortifying  his  oouneil 
with  men  of  political  sentiments  conformable  to  the  eztromitj 
of  the  conjuncture,  and  the  ultra-nature  of  his  own  opinions. 
The  Prince  de  Pohgnac  treated  his  old  oolleagaes  vrith  con- 
tempt, by  negociating,  alone,  and  without  the  cODcamnoa  of 
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tinoBe  who  were  to  be  retatned,  the  admission  of  seyend  jnem 
ministers.  After  having  completed  the  council  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  M.  de  Peyronnet,  M.  de  Chantelaoze,  and  M.  de 
Capelle,  he  went  to  the  residence  of  M.  Guemon  de  BanviUe, 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  follow  M.  de  GourvQisier  in  his 
retirement,  and  after  chatting  some  time  onindijSerentmatters : 
"  Well ! "  he  said,  "  we  have  three  new  colleagaes !  "  "  I  am 
iqjoiced  to  hear  it/'  replied  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
happj  at  the  thoughts  of  being  relieved  from  a  responsibility 
which  was  undermining  his  health,  and  which  honour  alone 
prevented  him  from  getting  rid  of  by  a  voluntary  resignation. 
Having  expressed  to  the  Prince  the  happiness  he  should  feel 
at  returning  into  private  life:  '*What  do  you  say?"  demanded 
M.  de  Polignac  :  **  Why  you  are  to  stay  with  us!**  He  then,  for 
tbe  first  time,  informed  him  that  M.  de  Ohantelauze  was  to 
replace  M.  de  Gourvoisier  as  Minister  (A  Justice,  that  the  home 
department  was  to  be  given  to  M.  de  Peyronnet,  and  that  a 
new  department,  formed  from  the  dismemberment  of  the  home 
office,  was  created  for  M.  Gapelle,  the  King's  choice. 

Astonished  at  this  self-conceit  of  the  prime  minister,  who 
had  calculated  so  much  on  the  subserviency  of  his  colleagues 
as  to  connect  together,  without  having  once  consulted  them  on 
the  suliject,  men  who  were  to  participate  in  so  high  and  so 
collective  a  responsibility,  M.  de  Eanville  insisted  on  retiring : 
"Bah I  Bah!"  exclaimed  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  smiling, 
**  you  are  always  making  objections !  But  you  vrall  see  that  all 
will  go  right,  and  that  we  shall  understand  one  another  won- 
derfully well ! " 

M.  de  Montbel,  being  treated  with  the  same  flippancy,  had 
yielded  only  to  the  request  of  the  King.  "  What !  '*  exclaimed 
the  latter,  pressing  him  in  his  arms,  and  invoking  his  fidelity 
with  tears,  **Are  you  then  going  to  desert  me  in  the  em- 
barrassment and  dangers  which  beset  me  on  every  side !  *'  M. 
de  Montbel,  whose  heart  was  always  his  guide,  sacrificed  his 
scruples,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  tears  of  his  master.  M. 
de  Peyronnet,  who  had  neither  justice  nor  pardon  to  expect 
from  the  liberal  party,  separated  henceforward  from  M.  de 
VilWle,   feelmg  his  courage,  and  proud  of  his  superiori^  of 
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eloquence  and  determination  over  a  cabinet  of  whi«h  he  ynM, 
be  the  soul,  bad  no  refuge  but  in  the  extremities  of  govern- 
ment. The  court  party  in  him  recognised  its  statesman;  tfaa 
enterprising  boldness  of  his  character  encountered  difficulties 
^dthout  fear;  the  court  felt  itself  invincible  with  him,  and 
compared  him  to  Danton  for  the  resources  and  intrepiditj  of 
his  eloquence.  The  Prince  de  Folignac,  sore  of  the  entiTe 
and  paternal  confidence  of  the  King,  introduced  M.  de  Pej- 
ronnet  without  fearing  him  as  a  riyal.  He  constitated  the 
thought  of  the  court,  M.  de  Peyronnet  the  eloqoeDoe,  and  M. 
de  Bourmont  the  action. 

V. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  oouncil  of  miiiisteni» 
Charles  X.  opened  the  business  of  the  day,  and  tnoed  himself 
the  course  of  his  govemment.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I 
wish  to  acquaint  you,  in  a  few  words,  with  the  system  which 
I  mean  to  follow,  and  which  I  have  frequently  developed  to 
my  ministers.  My  firm  intention  is  to  maintain  the  charter ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  deviate  from  it  on  any  point,  but  neither  shall 
I  suffer  others  to  do  so.  I  hope  that  the  future  Chamber 
will  be  composed  of  men  of  judgment,  sufficiently  the  fiiends 
of  their  country  to  second  my  intentions ;  but,  should  it  be 
otherwise,  I  shall,  without  swerving  from  a  constitutional 
course,  know  how  to  make  them  respect  my  right*  which  I 
look  upon  as  the  best  guarantee  for  the  pablic  tranqmUity 
and  the  happiness  of  France.  These  are  my  intentions,**  he 
added,  with  majesty ;  **  it  is  your  duty  to  seoond  them,  eaoh 
in  the  ministerial  department  which  is  oonfided  to  him  !  ** 

It  was  settled  that  the  King,  intervening  for  the  first  time 
with  the  public  conscience  by  a  direct  and  personal  appeal  to 
public  opinion,  should,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  address  a 
royal  proclamation  to  the  electors.  M.  de  Peyronnet  presented 
to  the  King  a  list  of  the  presidents  of  electoral  colleges  ;  and 
the  reports  of  the  prefets  were  read  on  the  political  feeling  (rf 
their  departments,  and  the  probable  results  ^  the  approachiiig 
^lootions.    These  reports,  the  habitual  ezpressioa  of  thi9  jUn- 
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of  the  provincial  funodoiianes,  flattered  by  their  mihal* 
Mnos,  flajtored  the  miniaterB  ia  their  torn,  and.  the  latter 
llttwed  the  King.  News  airived  tiiat  the  fleet,  with  the  army 
JT Algiers  on  board,  had  pat  into  port  at  Paima:  the  slowness, 
he  indecision,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  admiral,  at  variance 
rilh  the  enthusiasm  and  impatience  of  General  Bourmont* 
he  commander  of  the  troops,  disquieted  the  King  and  his 
oundl  as  to  the  private  feeling  of  Admiral  Duperr^,  everyone 
t  whose  doubts  and  objections  met  with  the  applanse  of  the 
pposition.  It  was  apprehended  that  ao  Ix^  an  entaiprisa* 
ihich  demanded  promptitude  and  staeey,  mast  fidl  tfaroagh 
he  systematic,  and  perhaps  ill-intentioned,  timiditj  of  the  ootti* 
Dander  of  the  fleet  The  feite  of  the  monaichy  was  in  the 
Mads  of  an  officer  who  was  snspeetad  by  the  ooart  of  hebig  in 
•SBBianiGation  with  the  o{f>osition. 

The  King,  acquainted  with  the  mfrrcNuable  disposittoii  of 
bgi^and,  related  to  the  council  the  obeorvalion  of  a  member  of 
he  British  parliament,  who  predided  the  appeoaofaing  downfiil 
f  the  Bourbons,  and  their  exile  to  Rome  with  i^  last  mem 
lers  of  the  family  of  the  Stuarts 

VL 

Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  then  at  Paris,  des- 
ined  by  the  allied  powers  to  reign  over  Greece ;  but,  not  being 
hie  to  obtain  from  the  French  government  a  loan  of  sixtf 
nillions  for  his  new  kingdom,  and  having  at  that  tame  fnled  in 
lis  negociation  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
^  Orleans,  quitted  Paris  at  ni^t,  after  sending  to  the  King 
us  refusal  of  the  crown  of  Greece.  The  Sing,  indignant  at 
his  abdication  of  a  throne,  of  whidi  even  the  perils  that  sur- 
ounded  it  enhanced  the  value,  decided  that  silence  was  the 
inly  proper  reply  to  such  a  resignation,  and  lor  such  a  cause. 
'  He  is  an  ungrateful  person,  to  whom  glory  offers  itself  and 
s  refused ! "  exclaimed  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  who  had  an 
nstinctive  love  of  enterprise. 

The  news  of  the  landing  of  the  army  iJt  Sidi-Fermoh,  and 
i  the  glorious  oonquest  of  AJi^efi,  was  i«»ived  by  the  King 
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on  the  23rd  June.  This  was  to  him,  not  only  the  conquest  rf 
Algiers,  but  also  the  conquest  of  his  own  Idngdom.  He  did 
not  doubt  that  the  enthusiasm  of  this  triumph  would  restore 
him  to  the  hearts  and  the  Totes  of  the  country  in  the  electioiis 
then  about  to  commence. 

VII. 

This  expedition,  a  glorious  episode  daring  this  intenal 
struggle  between  the  Restoration  and  the  coontiy,  forms  a 
history  of  itself,  for  which  we  cannot'find  room  in  this  nam- 
tiTe ;  we  must,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  to  an  indication  of 
its  principal  incidents. 

The  delays  of  the  admiral  were  nothing  but  the  prodenes 
of  the  seaman,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  forty  thousand 
lives  and  the  honour  of  the  fleet.  After  putting  into  port  at 
Palma  until  the  threatening  symptoms  of  a  tempest  should 
have  past,  the  fleet  made  the  African  coast  on  the  14th  June. 
General  Bourmont,  whose  plan,  wisely  conceived  and  bravely 
executed,  consisted  in  sparing  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  by 
attacking  the  fortifications  of  Algiers  on  the  land  side  where 
they  were  the  least  formidable,  effected  his  landing  about  five 
leagues  from  Algiers,  in  a  sheltered  roadstead,  and  under  the 
cannon  of  a  tower  formerly  constructed  by  the  Spaniards.  He 
established  his  head-quarters  and  the  basis  of  his  operations 
on  a  peninsula,  surrounded  by  field  entrenchments.  Being 
attacked,  before  he  had  completed  the  landing  of  his  troops 
and  his  artillery,  by  fifty  thousand  Turoo-AnbB,  under  the 
command  of  the  Dey*s  son-inlaw,  who  advanced  upon  him  to 
drive  him  into  the  sea,  Bourmont,  seconded  by  his  generell 
Loverdo,  Berthezene  and  d'Escars,  received  their  onset,  tnmed 
the  flank  of  the  Arabs,  killed  five  thousand  of  them,  and 
marched  over  their  bodies  to  the  summit  of  the  platean  of 
Staoueli. 

But,  as  if  victory  was  determined  to  make  him  purchase 
the  glory  of  his  triumph  at  the  price  of  his  own  blood,  his 
son,  Amadeus  de  Bourmont,  was  killed  in  this  first  action* 
The  city  thus  uncovered,  and  attacked  at  the  same  tune^  on 
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n,  were  the  tpoBs  t£  'Ae  Fi 

led  tLio&&aginAis5a>.  taal'Ae 
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lOfieTer,  stihe 

4NiiiiMJiii  wept  vlnle^ 

he  Ifing,  intwifarted  "wtSn.  ^bos 

maeata  his  joj  to  dK  xomb  \r^  fttm 

tewtifiad  the  iimiynt  rf  hoe 
^eamj,  these  neompeBMS 
died  bj  the  opposition  cf  ^le 
Uttered,  did  not  see  ihstilB 
ibl/  increased  hj  the  conMfee 
)  court  partj.     M.  de  Qn^len.  Ai«Uidksp4€ 
d  his  pertj  spirit  into  the  toj  pfedneis  f£  dbe 

Tenom  to  this  disposition  of  i3be  pnbfie  nmid,  lir 
of  double  meaning  but  of  obvious  intedka,  «hidi  lie 
seed  to  the  King  at  the  oitnixie  of  his  i-adiedrd  "  Manr 
[najestj,**  said  he,  "  oome  }niber  moon  to  ths&k  dbe  lati 
iier  victories  not  less  brilliant  or  giaUifjiag!'"  He 
m,  some  days  before,  a  pastoral  letter  to  bds 
I,  speaking  of  the  approaching  destmetaoD  of  the 
rica,  he  said  :  "  May  the  enemies  of  <mr  I/xd  and  Khug 
''eiywhere  and  at  all  times,  senred  in  a  similar  manner!* 
udent  pontiff!  who,  by  thus  prematurely  reresliiig  llie 
minant  thoughts  of  his  faction,  deooaiiced  at  the  same 
those  of  the  court,  which  he  enoooxaged  with  his  votds  to 
all  that  it  might  lose  alL  A  rostral  eohnnn  was  erected 
oulon,  on  the  beach  where  the  army  had  embarked; 
iral  Duperre  was  elevated  to  the  peexage,  and  General 
mont  was  created  a  marshal.  In  thus  bravely  earning 
romotion  he  lost  a  son,  and  was  destined  never  again  to 
a  countiy. 
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VIIL 

But  the  whole  of  FAnce  wu  now  a  prey  to  electOEil  agiti- 
tion.  The  King  had  Tainly  addzesBed  it  in  a  tondbing  procla- 
mation ;  bat  a  snare  was  suspected  eren  in  hia goodnesa.  "The 
last  Chamber^  said  the  King  to  his  people,  *' miaandentood 
mj  intentions.  I  had  a  right  to  look  for  its  conciirrenoe  ia 
efiecting  the  good  that  I  meditated,  bat  this  it  refiised  me. 
As  the  £BLther  of  mj  people  it  has  a£Qicted  my  heart,  and  I  m 
insulted  by  it  as  a  king.  Hasten  to  repair  to  yoor  coUegei, 
that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  your  pnesenoe  by  leprahen- 
sible  negligence ;  let  one  unanimous  sentiment  *»*"«**»  yoo, 
rally  round  the  same  flag ;  it  is  your  ^^ng  that  dcMBands  iti" 
't  is  a  father  that  calls  upon  you !  Perform  yoor  dnlj»  I  knov 
how  to  perform  mine !  " 

But  all  was  vain.    The  elections,  that  oracle  of  the  people, 
unintelligible   untU  it  is  declared,  gave  the  Tictoiy  almost 
everywhere  to  the  opposition.     Fiance  avenged  the  firamen 
and  the  voters  of  the  last  address,  and,  in  returning  them  agabii 
gave  them  additional  boldness.     The  King  did  not  diaaemlib 
the  depression  of  his  spirits  on  reading  the  first  names  bxoo^ 
by  the  telegraph  to  Paris.     The  hour  to  fight  or  yield  lui 
sounded  for  him  and  his  counsellors.     They  assembled  to  deli- 
berate on  the  critical  position  in  which  these  elections  hd 
placed  the  civtwn :  but  no  one  ventured  to  take  the  initiathe 
in  the  uecessazy  resolutions.     M.  de  Chantelaoze,  nntil  then 
oue  of  the  most  obscure  members  of  the  council,  a  ™aTi  who^ 
uuJer  a  modest  and  timid  appearance,  concealed  the  andacitf 
of  stzvng  ivnviction  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  martyr,  broke  tlis 
siloiKv  in  a  speech  evidently  premeditated  with   the  Dnk» 
dAui^^ul^me  and  the  King ;  he  first  proposed  having  recooise 
to  Article  l4th  of  the  Charter.     It  was  known  in  the  coancil  anl 
iu  public  that  M.  de  Chantelauze,  a  magistimte  without  aof 
[vliucal  fkme  till  this  moment,  nourished,  at  a  distanoe  fen 
rnris,  theories  of  antique   power,  and  ill-timed  sophisms  d 
M   vio  Maistre  and  M.  de  Bonald.     He  was  a  royalist  andt 
iY::»:iv>us  man  of  the  fast  and  not  of  the  fiitan,  a  fluent  <»aftor 
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and  an  able  writer,  long  solicited  hj  the  PiizKe  ot 

make  a  trial  of  his  theoriea  in  a  uuLmz}  i^  m^TwedUL  li 

the  church  and  the  throne ;  but,  derad  dL  mcxstkn  imd  li 

obscurity,  and  trembling  at  the 

science,  he  could  nerer  be  p€ 

his  supposed  powers  to  th« 

treaties  of  the  Duke  d'Ai::?> 

tour  to  GrenoUe  solelj  v*  yR 

which  was  for  him  a  fcrjun  ^^ 

apeech  formaJlj  tend&i  v.  'xa  'JL  'iuan.  iu^»  infaiii.i.  4MSs.  i 

which  was  a  coup  d'tias  ±jud  3l  'jub^ul   nr  Tnaataua 

to  method,  by  the  cn::.>r : — 

Either  to  suspe&i  tcsz^iut  vjuuivj 
goTem  arbitrarily,  to  iz^  rvucutiaoauHK  «f 
fiystem  on  a  solid  basis  : 

Or,  to  annul  the  el^csi^yea  jiitl'M  rvMrSiift  5«»0iM!i  ^» 
had  voted  for  the  addj»9»  'j[  isMt,  ^«'>  uuuur^  xx  ^^ser-^^vt 

Or,  to  dissolve  the  zat*  '':zjau\0!sr  xom^Md^,^  r.  te  0999^ 
nation  of  the  elect; ',r.*  t'-:  v.  xs^t  «?:.'. -u*^  <>cr^  -j^p^  < 
system  established  'r,T  \ri^r  .-i  v.ni'u*;  ir.s  -: rr..- ^-r.j^  ,-  90^  * 
manner  as  to  se^.^re  &  :LJL»\-r.'^  ir  \i^  ',Hsr  -  -/   ■/j^  -,-  ^^ 

Finally,  to  prr:^.:e  v^  St^rj-iw- /r    /    .^-^   ^  .■.>^    /    -j**- 
measures  tv  a  -.«:    :>.-:wf   -/  -.^Jt  is'i^r^    ..-^    <-^-i.'sr a*c 
twenty  or  iLiny  v-. -i<L-.-t    ::-<»r.     .:     :>    :..--   .---^    f.-^^'^'. 
cities  of  the  kii.?::i:   ?u-'...  ,V'''>    ^--"xjs       ^.,-    r.^^^.     «^ 
proclauniDg  tLe*^  :-v*ft  -.^v-  vacr.:^  j«f 


Chantelaiize.  f'.r  v_*  w'^'.faf',  /  ua-.y-r   ^.^^^   .<  -^s- ,  .-       *>. 
the  King  aLi*:.>.M. -.-'j--»r't  :ii»:  --rir.^-^r     .-  ^,        ^-,     ^^^ 
without  wefe!-::.*-*^  *.'..:  uiv-u*.  f>u0t&^     j'  ->   ^';-.-     ^■ 
himself  V.   i^t'L^i  J  \\A  ,---^.-Xi?,r-     r  .-       *. .     ^   ,^. 
the  calii-t:  ".li.'-f:' •-  ;-  -vr.*  .r.:^^^x>  ^   u^     ^.  i    ^    .. 
that  An  /.*  .;•-!  •»st,'  ■  vrr^v^.    .>•--      -    : 

•  'I 

fur  m  fc  iTjbw  'uf  yuu^i  ««<.'      ^  .    i^^.^-x    «     -«    <^  -     '- 
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The  doctrine  of  the  pro-existence  of  royal  sovereignty  was  held 
by  all  the  ministers  in  deliberation  :  but  a  controversy  arose  as 
to  the  choice  and  application  of  the  means  indicated  by  M.  de 
Ghantelauzc.     M.  Guenion  do  Kanville,  whose  mind  was  more 
under  influence  than  conviction,  revolted  against  the  entire 
suppression  of  the   constitutional  regimor  which  would  trans- 
form  royalty  into   a  dictatorship;    against  an  arbitraiy  an- 
nulment of  the  elections,  which  would  be  going  beyond  the 
18th  Fructidor :  and,  finally,  against  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law,  which  would  be  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  crown  against 
the  country.  M .  de  Peyronnet  also  protested  against  these  resolu- 
tions as  being  excessive,  irrevocable,  and,  in  his  opinion,  prema- 
ture.   He  and  M.  de  Ranville,  on  quitting  the  council  together, 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  promulgation  of  measures, 
restrained  until  then,  without  notice,  and  which  seemed  to 
indicate  on   the  part  of  M.  de  Ghantelauze  a  previous  and 
mysterious  concert  with  some  court  power,  or  sect,  whieh 
prompted  and  coerced  him. 


A  few  days  after,  M.  de  Peyronnet  himself,  being  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the   impossibility  of  obtaining  a  migoritj 
for  the  crown  in  the  Chamber,  declared  himself  for  an  unavoid- 
able recurrence  to  Article  1 4th,  and  read  to  his  colleagues  a 
plan  in  conformity  with  this  resolution.  -   This  plan,  a  revival 
of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  created,  in  place  of  the  Cham- 
bers, a  Grand  Council  of  France,  nominated  by  the  ministers 
and  presided  over  by  the  heir  to  the  throne.     This  grand  council 
was  to  settle  all  questions  that  should  arise  between  the  T^iwg 
and  his  people.     The  Prince  de  Polignac  supported  this  plan, 
chimerical  like  all  unseasonable   systems,   with  a  degree  of 
warmth  which  seemed  to  ascribe  to  him  the  first  conception  of 
the  idea.    M.  de  Peyronnet,  but  ill  convinced  of  the  genius  of 
the  plan  of  which  be   had  become  the  organ,  defended  it 
faintly,  an'd  ultimately  abandoned  it  altogether.     The  minority 
v>f  the  council  set  it  aside,  as  it  had  that  of  M.  de  Chantelaoie, 
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lutioniBts  proceed  !  I  have  a  melancholy  advantage  overyos 
in  age  and  experience ;  and  1  recollect  what  happened  in  1789, 
when  the  firat  retrograde  step  my  unfortunate  brother  mads 
before  them  was  the  signal  for  his  destruction  !  They,  also, 
made  protestations  of  love  and  fidelity  to  him ;  they*  il>o, 
merely  asked  liim  to  dismiss  his  ministxy  :  he  yielded,  and  be 
was  lostl  They  pretend,  at  present,  to  attack  none  but  you; 
they  say  to  me  :  dismiss  your  ministers*  and  we  shall  agree  I 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  dismiss  you !  because  in  the  first  jdaoe 
you  have  my  confidence  and  affection,  and  also  because,  if  I 
dismissed  you,  they  would  finish  by  treating  us  all  (pointing  to 
his  son,  the  Duke  d*Angoul6me,  at  his  side),  as  they  tieated 
my  brother  1  **  No,"  said  he,  repeating  his  words  with  re- 
doubled energy,  *'  let  them  conduct  us  to  the  scaffold,  for  we 
shall  fight,  and  they  shall  only  kill  us  with  arma  in  our  hands ! 
**  Therefore,  let  us  proceed  according  to  your  resolution!'' 
he  added,  in  an  accent  which  displayed  fatality  as  well  as 
oourage. 

XI. 

M.  de  Peyronnet  presented  the  drafts  of  three  orders  m 
council  in  conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  previous  even- 
ing ;  the  first  suspending  entirely  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
second  announcing  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  the  third  modifying  dictatorially  the  law  of  elections,  and 
recalling  the  first  electoral  dispositions  contained  in  the  Charter, 
which  had  been  modified  by  successive  organic  laws  into  the 
actual  code  of  elections ;  so  that  arbitrary  power  appeared,  in 
this  instance,  under  the  mask  of  a  return  to  the  constitution. 

These  internal  debates  of  the  council  in  the  royal  cabinet 
were  rendered  still  more  disagreeable  by  the  comparison,  drawn 
by  the  King  and  bis  son,  between  the  glory  of  their  arms 
abroad,  and  the  extremities  to  which  their  goyemment  was 
reduced  at  home.  Every  sitting  brought  to  the  King  a  tri- 
umph and  a  mortification,  his  heart  was  alternately  raised  and 
depressed  on  the  same  day ;  and  with  the  same  hand  he  signed 
thanks  and  rewards  to  his  troops,  and  measures  of  distrust  and 
reproaches  to  his  subjects.     Though  his  mind  was  resolute  and 
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dirersion  in  the  thougfata  o£  Ae 
The  J  drew  ap,  they  disi 
an  the  details  of  the  settled  plan  ef 
de  Chantekuze,  the  most  peiaooal  wmik  coafidealial  eq^ef  fka 
wishes  of  the  King  and  the  Doke  d^Kofpniime^lmk  lifffnaK»  If 
analogy  of  ideas,  the  publicist  id  the  ttmp  d'HM^  and,  vide 
setting  forth  the  wishes  of  the  King,  he  pnirlaiMed  Ua  eaat 
His  over-excited  consdence  wwpfr^  tiic  enffeaaii  a#  a 
creed  to  his  opinions.  On  the  2itli  Jnlf,  he  nad  Aa 
analytical  preamble  ci  the  dietatoah^,  a  wofk  Aarljr 
ably  elaborated,  and  which  the  amnaten  eoaccifed  te 
been  secretly  approved  of  befixrdiand  bj  tbe  Ktag,  becaaie  it 
was  decided,  before  it  was  read,  that  thiapnaiBUeakMtfMrfe 
iuciused, 

"  Sire,"  said  Monaieiir  de  Chantdaaza^  '^ joar  wAsntif% 
urould  be  unworthy  of  the  eonfidenee  with  lAkh  ikej  aia 
honoured  by  your  Majesty,  if  th^  dekfad  aaj  loafer  hi 
placing  before  your  ^es  acmsofj  fiew  of  our  iateraal  poaitWAf 
and  of  representing  to  joor  siqiarior  wkdom  the  danfers  of  1^0 
periodical  press. 

''  At  no  period  during  the  last  fifteen  jeata  has  tM# 
situation  pieaented  itaelf  aadaraaofagioBfa  aad  aioaa  aflii^ 
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ing  aspect.  In  spite  of  a  material  prosperity  unexampled  in 
our  annals,  signs  of  disorganisation  and  STmptoms  of  snaxAj 
are  visible  on  almost  every  point  of  the  kingdom. 

<'  The  successive  causes  vvhich  have  concurred  in  iretken- 
ing  the  springs  of  monarchical  government  tend,  at  present,  to 
alter  and  impair  its  nature ;  declined  from  its  ordinary  strength, 
authority,  whether  in  the  capital  or  in  the  provinces,  no  longer 
struggles  but  with  disadvantage  against  flBUstion;  pemioioQB 
and  subversive  doctrines,  loudly  professed,  spread  and  pro- 
pagate themselves  through  every  class  of  the  population; 
disquietudes,  too  generally  accredited,  agitate  all  minds,  and 
disturb  the  peace  of  society.  On  all  sides  pledges  fixr  the 
future  are  demanded  from  the  present. 

"  An  active,  ardent,  and  indefatigable  malevolence  is 
working  to  sap  the  foundations  of  good  order,  and  to  nmsh 
from  France  the  happiness  she  enjoyed  under  the  sceptre  of 
her  kings.  Skilful  in  turning  to  account  the  public  dis- 
content, and  in  exciting  the  hatred  of  all,  it  foments  amongst 
the  people  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  hostility  towards  government, 
and  seeks  to  sow  in  every  direction  the  seeds  of  intestine 
trouble  and  of  civil  war. 

"  Experience,  Sire,  speaks  with  greater  force  than  theory. 
Doubtless,  enlightened  men,  whose  good  fiiith,  moreover,  is 
not  suspected,  carried  away  by  the  ill-understood  example 
of  a  neighbouring  nation,  have  imagined  that  the  advantages 
of  a  periodical  press  would  counterbalance  its  inconvenience, 
and  that  its  excesses  would  be  neutralisod  by  tbose  of  in 
opposite  character.  But  it  has  not  turned  out  so,  the  proof  k 
decisive,  and  the  question  is  now  settled  in  the  pubUo  con- 
science. 

''  At  all  epochs,  in  fact,  the  periodical  press  has  been,  and 
it  is  its  nature  never  to  be  otherwise  thsji,  an  instrament  of 
disorder  and  sedition. 

*'  What  numerous  and  irrefragable  proofs  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  this  truth  I  It  is  to  the  violent  and  incessant 
action  of  the  press  that  we  owe  the  too  sudden  and  too  frequent 
variations  in  our  internal  policy.  It  has  never  permitted  the 
establishment  in  France  of  a  regular  and  stable  qratem  of 
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govmnment,  nor  has  it  msSfeied  aaj  attempt  to  intiodiieaiiitii 
•II  the  blanches  of  pablic  administnitioii  lie  imjprovwaaito  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  AU  the  mimstnee  sinee  1814» 
though  formed  mider  varied  influences,  and  diieeted  bj  opfo* 
site  impulsions,  have  been  all  alike  subject  to  ^  same  host3i^« 
to  the  same  attach,  and  to  the  same  assanhs  of  unbiidled 
gions.  Saciiflces  of  all  descriptions,  ooneessioiis  of  power^ 
aiUiances  of  parties — ^nothing  could  shidd  tfaem  fion  dna 
eonunon  destiny. 

"  The  piess  has  thus  thiDfwn  into  disovdor  die  iBosI  af- 
n^t  minds,  shaken  the  most  firm  eomrietioiis,  $mi  fnimui^m 
the  midst  of  society,  aconfosionofpraie^leaiiiBdieaiibe: 
iBStramental  to  the  roost  fiital  attcmpi*.  It  is  bj 
this  anarchy  in  doctrines  that  it  leads  to  aaaidty  m  the  stafft 

*'  We  cannot  qualify  in  milder  terme  die  eoBdoet  of  die 
opposition  journals  in  more  leeeat  r in' ■■ilsiatfi  After  kemg 
proroked  an  address  impingmg  on  the  pteixigitfiis  of  die 
crown,  they  have  had  the  boldness  to  ostoUiih,  as  e  ffiBii|li^ 
the  re-election  of  the  two  famidied  and  twen^'eiie  Jefatfee 
whose  work  it  was.  And  thongii  joor  Mi^oe^  tgfriled  drib 
address  as  offensiye ;  thon^  yoa  openly  Uamed  tlie  iftmd  it 
contained  of  concurrence  finr  the  pidrfie  goi^d ;  end  thwimb  fon 
had  announced  your  mwthakffi  leooltitaiHi  to  AekaA  A^  nffniHk 
of  your  crown  so  openly  compromised,  some  petiedieil  f<pnre 
have  not  taken  these  things  into  ewisidociiaett;  ImH^  «o  iim 
contraiy,  have  assumed  it  as  their  4n$f  to  pwy^tiiiettf  eiid  to 
aggravate  the  offence.  itiMior  jon  l(a|ee^  to  deode  it  diie 
bold  attack  should  remain  any  longer  npraMMid. 

"The  periodical  press  faesDotenfieed  Um mlmm m fmp^ 
secuting,  with  its  envenomed  shafts,  leljgMi  sad  tfa?  fwjwtbwd 
It  attempts,  and  always  will  attemfi^  to  ewdwito  kftm  dM» 
hearts  of  the  people  every  gem  of  wiiipum  wmnUmM  Axd 
doubt  not,  Sire,  that  they  will  eaeeeed  m  duo,  by  ^jUmkJMt^  die 
foundations  of  faith,  by  taintiog  the  spruB^  of  jwUie  umfodiif, 
and  profusely  lavishing  detittoii  end  ewereaapt  o»  die  awiier^w 
<tf  God. 

''  The  insnffiden^,  or  fltfker  the  frwUhhmmm,  of  die  K^ 
cautions  fetaMished  kj  die  lew  aev  m  Ihmv  is  demewtwted 
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by  facto ;  and  it  is  equallj  so  demonslniitedtfaat  pdblie  mbd^  m 
oompromised  hj  the  licence  of  tbe  press.  It  is  time^  it  is  mam 
than  time,  to  put  a  stop  to  its  ravages. 

*'  Listen,  Sire,  to  that  lengthened  cfy  of  indignatioft  and 
terror  that  springs  from  every  point  of  your  kingdom.  Mmi 
of  peace,  men  of  property,  and  friends  of  good  order,  znse  their 
supplicating  hands  to  your  Migesty.  All  beg  of  yon  to  presem 
them  from  a  return  of  the  calamities  which  their  iathecs  tr 
themselves  have  had  to  lament  so  bitterly.  These  akuns  sis 
too  real  not  to  be  listened  to,  these  prayers  axe  tso  veil  justified 
not  to  be  received. 

**  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  are  no  looogsr  m  IIm 
ordinaiy  circumstances  of  representative  grreromeBL  lbs 
principles  upon  which  it  has  been  eatabliBbsd  osold  aet  haie 
remained  intact  in  the  midst  of  politieal  vioissitadfls.  A  tiu> 
bulent  democracy,  which  has  penetrated  eiveB  into  oar  kni%  it 
endeavouring  to  substitute  ite^  for  Intimate  poww.  It  dv- 
poses  of  the  majority  of  the  elections  by  meansxif  its  jomnls 

haspanJTzed, 


as  much  as  lay  in  ito  power,  the  regular  exereisa  of  the  bosI 
essential  prerogative  of  the  crown,  that  of  dissolviag  th»  stsodve 
chamber.  By  this,  of  itoelf,  the  oonstitiitioii  of  tl^^  wtBim  is 
shaken,  and  your  mi^ esty  alone  possesses  the  power  of  restoriBif 
and  confirming  it  upon  ito  basis, 

**  The  right,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  assoriiiglts  maisleiiiaes 
is  the  inseparable  attribute  of  sovereign^.  No  govenuDSiil 
apon  earth  could  long  exist  if  it  had  not  a  right  So  pien^ 
for  ito  own  safety.  This  power  n  pre-szisteiit  to  the  kws 
themselves,  because  it  is  inherent  in  the  aetue  of  thingk 
rhese.  Sire,  are  maxims  which  are  suj^rted  by  the 
jf  time,  and  the  admission  of  all  Europeen  pul^kisto* 

"  But  they  have  another  and  a  still  more  positive  anetioi^ 
that  of  the  Charter  itself.  Article  14th  investo  your  Migestf 
with  ample  power,  not,  oertainly,  to  ehange  oar  inedtiitioiiSb 
but  to  consolidate  and  render  them  more  nnehangeeUe. 

"  Imperious  necessity  will  no  longer  brook  delay  in  the  ei- 
ercise  of  this  supreme  power.  The  moment  has  anived  fi>r  le- 
Guning  to  those  msasiues  whidi are eemprised  mik$BBiakd 
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the  Charter,  but   which  are  oct  :rf 
resource  of  which  has  l-een  fnnMasrr  * 
**  Your  ministers.  Sire,  wi^:-  hart  c- 
of  these  measures,  do  doi  •:«=«£*  Vr 
convinced,  as  tbey  are.  thaz 
justice." 


This  preamble,  as  w-H  be  &&ez.  v»  as 

eloquentlj  traced  of  iL&  ^^asi  5c=  jrezuzmr  n. 
authority  and  ^eedozL  Tike  Ziiq;  ixie  samra.  ouc 
M.  de  Chantelasze  &Di  Lis  sitLai^iKfi.  b&sl  le  £  q&  Xa£i:%. 
M.  de  Bonald,  and  ihezr  vSuxL  nuuot  c  tass  ituKr^^sr  sic 
feeble,  renouncing  its  bilciux:  itr  tut  snuue  of  ii^sftriASt:^ 
gOTemments,  the  iu^'jijxj  sc  x,  iic£  Ui&  vrisditc:.  £i.-^-.  'x 
modem  times,  at  nrsi  wtiz.  iii£  fecgcK  sfsf^'vsnt  w::;£.  ZiK 
sword.  It  was  the  rrvr  'insa,  u!  lut  iv.  t^^uzjrziitrs:.  rj^t; 
and  the  church,  de<:*.£j:r.-r  ^iisaxufe:-.**  a.  uya  iti  yjin  r*r*:*: 
against  the  spiri:  :f  "^r:  t?*  '-lxl'  it  v.  -t;  i^3L:ii*  •'->-  I'fr:;.' 
himself  bv  whci:;  '.'-i^  *:>::  k  iiiHi':-^  :  »4-  s  z,-^-.^  -. 
monarchical  catr. :!.:•.= n  r."i^£  te  tw  i-;.T-r:ir*  '^  ;-.m^ 
cal  affairs  a:.d   :i.-j',zii  'jjr.   i^'ustfruci   j    .••■»&■.       :     •va     i.- 

the   bover-::^    >'.-*.-f    -. 


But  the  iLtcrdjr.  ::  Ui*  ',i:.;r-L   t:^-.-:   .•-.  ■  s,^i<".-»    -.^    -,.-. 

science,  e:;^:-:  ■^. .\r';    ■'^   a'/cj^rri^  ■•;  -*-'.:    *ij-:'    '-i=,.'u-< 

nothing:  ^"Lr:r^«    u-c   r.7fc.    :u-rr*-'.-j*:     .■    y     ',*-     ,'\i^^ .^^li^^^z^ 
could  no*  V.^  'z.'i'.ryji'L    v;  i.^^"".;    ri^v:    i .->.•. -5     r.-r-'-,:.:^ 
His  maxima  xnti"— ".^i  ".i^^  VjV.  /   :>:  or*  ..j.    j    *.^  ^-.-.u** 
mind.        V,'i-Ji    '^hfr.    :r.-j:-;jitr-.      •l.':    il:^-     -.„     yvr*        .,i 
ii'-.-iTher  m-:-.e.  i.:*^  :.' j^.-oc'-^x.      -I/*  .i>:  j  'j^  L"^   •!«    -.  •.. 

goven^meii: .  -Jl^  v...-.:    -^^jaci.  >^.?:i^.  ,   »...,'.   _    ^.   ,^,,^^ 
and  iLe  etc-eritr^e  :/  r.r  .vi  ni-;„v: 

^'  •  - ' 
torj,  whicfi  dispemgi  ifigl  vua  u  1tf«v^  ««   v^^^.^^    *« 
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grievances  set  forth  in  this  preamble  of  the  orders  in  ooancil 
against  the  abuses  of  the  press  and  the  hosdlify  of  pablio 
opinion,  were  only  too  well  founded.  The  new  faculty  which 
printing  has  given  to  thought  and  to  freedom  had  ofteti  gone 
astray,  as  it  often  will  do  again  before  it  attains  the  regularity 
and  equilibrium  of  a  divine  &culty — capable  of  being,  like  the 
other  faculties  of  the  mind,  entirely  left  to  itself  under  tho 
sole  guardianship  of  its  own  morality.  There  are  regolating 
laws  for  all  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  because  all  Ijm 
faculties  are  powers,  and  all  these  powers  have  ocoaffion  wt 
limits  either  in  the  laws,  or  in  the  conscience,  or  in  morals. 
But  in  free  countries  these  laws  spring  from  the  will  and  wis- 
dom of  the  people,  through  rational  deliberation,  to  restrain 
their  own  abuses;  instead  of  being  arbitrary  prescriptions 
promulgated  by  absolute  power  to  shelter  itself  against  the 
operation  of  reason.  The  coup  d^itat  of  M.  de  Ghantelanse 
against  the  press,  was  not  only  levelled  agauiBt  joomalism  in 
France,  but  against  the  human  nund. 

XIV. 

After  the  reading  of  this  preamble  to  the  oiden  in  coimoi], 
another  night  was  given  to  the  reflections,  or  the  better  feelings, 
of  the  King  and  his  ministers,  who  were  going  to  devote  their 
names,  their  lives,  and  their  memories  to  thia  ineVocaUe 
declaration  of  war  against  liberty. 

The  fated  day,  the  JiSth  July,  at  length  arrived.  The  ni^ 
which  had  brought  reflection  to  the  mind  had  not  made  the 
courage  falter.  Conspiracies  themselves  have  their  point  <A 
honour,  which  predominates  at  the  critical  moment  over  the 
conscience,  and  which  compels  men  to  accomplish  with  heroism 
what  they  have  begun  with  hesitation.  Retreat  at  the  moment 
of  execution  would  have  appeared  a  defection  to  their  accom- 
plices ;  the  ministers,  therefore,  all  repaired  to  St.  Cloud  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  council  opened  before  the  King  and  his 
son.  Although  the  secret  of  the  preceding  deliberations  had 
been  faithfully  kept  by  men  who,  by  a  single  indiscretion,  might 
ruin  the  King  and  compromise  their  own  heads,  a  oartain  dnll 


and  onqiiiet  ramoiir,  the  praa^  if  Kraut  emti;  psiaiad  d» 
intericnr  of  the  pdaoe.  Tboce  wm  mjaieum  -wimA  *■— '^'I'f 
of  tfaemselTes ;  eventi  bare  fkag  |iijiiigimmj,  ifcidi  enoft 
obeerreiB  know  how  to  read,  Ml  fm,  -wHA  Hmg  fasm  -Ouar 
own  oonjjectnroa. 

The  Baion  de  Vitrallea, 
of  the  idgn  of  Chariea  X. 
lOideadledto  an  bonoonUe  hot 
llaij,  waa  at  thk  time  in  Pttia,  ailaalw  to  ito  '^wiyag  ^^  tm 
.of  court  poHticB.  AppniacU^f  aa<]aaeaalie]M«aifclf  oaoMi^ 
those  atate  aecreta  windi  wtn  mi/t  iiiitf  del  1»  Ma^  ^atMy^hf 
chiefe  of  the  diffgwait  partiea,  BafaBiag  ip  ^  JM»wa»  rf  <ig 
city  and  the  whiapeiingi  rf^ie pdbee, lmwt0tmctim  my^^mm 
xerealed  to  him,  eren  bj  the  aikainp  -mkaA  M^nad  mnmt  Hm 
King,  a  plot  about  ti>  eqplodeu  He  waa,  Ihmttmi,  wft  8C 
Clood  before  the  ndmateca.  On 
the  King,  attended  by  tbeoi, 
of  the  day,  M.  de  Yitiolks  aiiliipaMBg  wml  ifan«  «Maite 
minister  of  pablic  inatraedon,  widi  die  tsew  ii  aawa4ainiy|? 
his  sentiments,  or  the  intentacn  of  pittaii^  Ma  an  Ida  gaarl 
said  to  him  in  a  low  Toice :  ^  I  do  not  ad^  job  Cht  Hie  atate 
secret,  but  I  coDJure  yon  to  reflect  weU  befom  yoQ  tdta  dtmme 
measures.  The  moment  ia  not  well  ^Iwaen;  as  eatwujo 
fermentation  agitates  Paria,  and  a  popular  mr\wfmm^  flMf  bP 
apprehended."  M.  de  BanviEe,  aarofriahift<l  at  due  offiml 
information,  so  entirely  at  ^taxiaDee  widi  tiie  eonMnnoe  <if  X. 
de  Peyronnet,  the  miniater  diraetod  to  atnij  tike  fliata  <€  pi4>^ 
lie  opinion,  shortly  after  intenogated  M«  Mawghi,  pfltiet  ^  tlie 
Paris  police,  and  spoke  to  him  about  the  ajm|<UM  Pbaai'iMi 
by  M.  de  Vitrolles. 

**  The  prefet,  who  waa  the  ^re  and  the  hand  of  dia  eovft 
party  on  the  morementa  of  the  daj,  amiUn|^  roaaamud  tlie 
minister :  "  I  suspect,**  he  aaftd,  ''  the  reaaoM  that  bare 
caused  your  anxiety ;  but  all  I  ean  ai^  to  yon  ia  tiiia,  tiiat, 
whatever  you  do,  Paris  will  not  atar;  theKfoe  jpfoeeed  boldJyf 
111  answer  with  my  head  lor  tiie  immobility  of  Pane ! '' 
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XV. 

The  door  of  the  royal  cahinet  was  doeed,  and  die  Emg 
desired  to  bear  the  opinioii  of  his  coonsellors.  TUa  ms  a 
complete  repetitkn  of  the  crm^  d'Stat.  MonoLeur  de  Chaar 
telauze  first  read  his  preaznUe,  which  was  freqa«ntlf  inter 
rupted  by  the  ardent  approbation  of  the  King  and  tha  Dvke 
d*Angoul^me.  These  unfortunate  princes  found  in  this  report 
against  the  press,  the  justifiable  and  aooomalated  rengeanoe 
for  the  sleepless  nights  it  had  giren  them  foar  so  many  yean. 
The  hand  which  insulted,  before  it  crushed  it»  ajqpeared  to  them 
the  hand  of  divine  retribution. 

The  reading  being  finished,  and  the  apphuae  exhausted, 

the  Prince  de  Pdignac,  as  president  of  the  council  of  BUB]0teis> 

arose,  and  presented  for  the  King's  signature  the  four  oiden 

in  council,  already  silently  agreed  to  by  the  mimsters.    The 

future  fate  of  his  dynasty  appeared  at  that  critical  moment  to 

Charles  X.  in  these  four    crimes  against  the  charter,  con* 

sidered  by  him  as  necessities  and  virtues,  long  meditatedi 

patiently  waited  for,  comprising  the  destiny  of  his  old  age,  of 

his  son,  of  his  nieee,  and  of  his  grandson,  and  presented  io 

his  trembling  hand  by  the  man  of  hia  heart   His  flfiimt^ance 

was  pale  and  oyeroast  with  conflicting  thoug^its.   He  laid  aade 

the  pen,  suspended  his  signature,  the  irrevocable  decree  of  Ida 

destiny  given  by  his  own  hand.    A  pgofiwind  silenoe  zeigned 

for  a  moment  ia  the  cabinet.    Some  of  the  minisfterairamUed, 

others  secretly  hoped  that  the  King,  still  undecided,  weoU 

himself  relieve  them  from  a  responsibility  wfaicb  thl^  vers 

incurring  more  through  devotion  to  him  thui  comvictiott.    The 

King — ^with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  widi  which  his  ^es 

were  covered,  aa  if  to  collect  all  his  vacillating  thosoghta  within 

his  breast,  the  pen  taken  up  again  in  the  other  hand,  auspended 

and  motionless  at  a  little  distance  from  the  paper — ^remained 

fbr  five  minutes  in  the  attitude  of  sorupuloufldoiiht  which  seeks 

for  a  solution  in  intense  thought :  then  raising  his  head,  un- 

oovering  his  eyes,  and  as  if  calling  heaven  to  witneea,  with  a 


Uwm 

a  veaolutkm 


eodinciL     The 
department  q 
Togated  an  the 
conuDOtiaD. 
thing.     " 
moTemeat  te  le 
fiimiahed  mdt 
guaianlee  the  fuitfit 
to  giTe  to 
in-chief  of  ibe 
extend  to  a  xwok, 
the  merwha] 
that  mis  ewdconft 
the  monaidbj, 
defence  of 
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and  lax  in  details,  without  resources  in  extremity;  conneeted 
with  the  BourhoD  dynasty  by  the  unpardonable  xnisfortane  of 
his  defection  in  1814,  but  trsdling  this  misfortune  after  him  bm 
a  reproach,  and  seeking  incessantly  to  obliterate  hia  militaty 
errors,  by  rendering  services  to  the  liberal  cause;  cazeesing, 
and  caressed  by,  the  opposition ;  temporising  between  the  court 
and  the  people ;  not  much  liked  by  the  soldiery,  in  whose  .eyes 
his  name  was  laden  with  the  just  anger  of  the  Bonapartists, 
and  the  unjust  malediction  of  the  country :  under  those  ou>- 
cumstances  Marmont,  of  all  the  generals-in-chief,  was  the  least 
proper  to  sacrifice  himself  a  second  time,  and  to  risk,  in  a  final 
crisis,  a  glory  and  a  devotion  di&armed  beforehand  bj  &te. 

On  quitting  Paris,  Marshal  Bpurmont  had  warned  Pnnoe 
Polignac  against  the  idea  of  confiding  the  fate  of  the  monarchy 
to  Marmont.  **  He  is  brave  and.  trustworthy,"  said  Boonmont 
to  the  Prmce,  as  he  got  into  the  carriage  to  proceed  to  Toolon, 
'*  but  he  is  not  fortunate.  Constant  ill-luck  in  war,  is  not  only 
an  evil  star,  as  the  soldiers  say,  but  an  obscure  indication  of 
the  absence  of  one  or  other  of  those,  great  qualities,  natural 
or  acquired,  which  constitute  the  vrarrior.  Moreover,  Marmont, 
anxious  to  regain  the  popularity  he  has  lost  in  the  field,  will  be 
unconsciously  drawn  into  compromises  which,  however  good  in 
peace,  are  fatal  when  once  the  sword  is  drawn  against  the 
people.  Give  me  an  assurance  that  you  will  wait  lor  me  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  monarchy,  if  there  must  be  a  hatde ; 
but  in  case  events  should  come  upon  you  too  rapidly,  and  the 
King  should  be  in  peril  before  my  return,  zeoolleet  yoa  must 
not  confide  his  defence  to  Marmont  I " 

This  counsel  attested  the  foresight,  equally  politie  and  mili- 
tary, of  the  conqueror  of  Algiers.  But  the  Prince  de  Polignac, 
who  believed  too  much  in  his  own  inspiration,  and  in  the 
miraculous  protection  of  Providence  to  listen  to  hnman  ooonseLi,  ■ 
precipitated  the  event,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  eiqnal  to  the 
conjuncture,  and  nominated  to  the  command  the  only  man 
whom  the  foresight  of  his  colleague  had  declared  to  be  unfit 
for  it. 

General  Ourial,  whose  heart  was  attached  to  Charles  X., 
oil  departing  for  the  retirement  in  which  he  died,  had  also 


aSO.]  OF  MONABCHY  TN  FBAMCE*  j|tl 

Who  is  invesied  with  the  ebki  oommaBcL 

«^- 

mid  to  the  King :  **  I  asn  come  to  take  leare  of  q|f  fiOTezei^ 
md  mj  life  at  the  same  time,  and  the  few  short  Vvjb  now.  left 
rf  my  existence  release  me  from  any  other  thoughts  Umo  4x# 
prafoimd  and  personal  attachment  that  I  have  for  jour  Miyestj. 
Permit  my  aJBTection  to  offer  you  one  last  counsel.  An  ezteii- 
■re,  active,  and  indefatigable  conspuraey  is  sa^^nng  your  throne; 
duNild  it  break  out,  and  should  the  government  be  compelled 
to  employ  force  to  defend  the  crown,  do  iiot  place  implicat 
»n&dence  in  Marmont,  he  has  too  mudi  to  redeem  from  the 
tevolutionaiy  party,  and  the.  chiefs  of  the  £ietionarhave  found 
means  to  tie  up  his  hands.*'  The  ^discontent  excited  in  the 
hfeast  of  Marmont  by  the  preference  given  to  Bourmont  in 
Ae  command  of  the  Algerine  expedition,  must  also  have  disin- 
oliiied  the  marshal  to  the  desperate  defence  of  a  government 
wluch  had  thus  neglected  him.  Bourmont  on  departhig,  how- 
aver,  had  softened  this  slight  to  the  ambition  of  his  col&iglie, 
by  a  splendid  present  out  of  the  fimds  for  the  vrar.  Manrnfat, 
i^ose  fortune  was  always  inadequate  to  his  generous  prodigality. 
Ills  adventurous  enterprises,  and  his  pleasures,  lamented  to  a 
biend  the  deplorable  necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced,  <ii 
receiving  munificence  or  indemnity  from  the  hand  of  a  rival, 
who  had  deprived  him  of  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
Gune  and  fortune :  such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  monarchy 
entrusted  itself  in  the  day  of  its  extremity.  Marmont  was 
incapable  of  betraying  it,  but  any  one  else  had  been  more 
calculated  to  save  it. 

xvm. 

Whether  by  mental  fatalism,  or  an  affectation  of  seeoritj, 
to  give  to  such  enormous  measures  the  appearance  of  an  ordi- 
nary act  of  government,  no  precaution  of  force  or  discretion 
had  been  taken  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  orders  in  council. 
These  were  sent  for  impression  to  the  MonUeur,  as  if  they  had 
been  a  mere  order  of  the  day,  for  a  military  review,  or  a  court 
ceremonial.  M.  Sauvo,  the  director  of  this  collection  of  the 
public  acts,  a  man  whose  long  experience  of  public  opinion  in 
the  functions  he  had  exercised  since  the  Constituent  Assembly 
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while  pMsing  through  all  the  cataitrophei  of  the  reTOlutioii8» 
had  imbued  him  with  aii  accurate  perception  of  political  conae- 
quencea,  changed  colour  aa  he  read  the  docnmenta  addrsased 
to  him.  in  spite  of  the  paaaiye  and  mechanical  nature  of  hia 
functions,  he  trembled  to  lend  hia  tjpea  and  preosee  to  the 
perpetration  of  an  act,  which,  at  the  first  glanoe*  he  looked  upon 
aa  a  crime,  or  a  proof  of  madness,  on  the  part  of  the  goTomment; 
but,  in  either  case,  as  hia  certain  luin.  He  lefoaed  to  print 
these  documents  before  he  had  himself  aaoertained  their  au- 
tlioniioitj ;  and  he  hastened  to  the  council  office  to  vfert,  hj 
invoking  the  mature  reflection  of  the  ministen,  the  ruin  he 
foresaw  for  his  conntiy.  He  was,  however,  ordered  to  obej ; 
and  though  his  forebodiingB  were  of  a  f^oomj  nature,  they  were 
surpassed  by  the  reality. 

XIX. 

The  orders  in  council,  printed  that  night  in  the  MamUwr^ 
took  Paris  in  the  morning  bj  surprise.     The  people,  occupied 
at  that  splendid  season  of  the  year  with  their  traffic,  oar  their 
amusements,  and  who  learn  but  tardily  the  laws  or  govern- 
ment ordinances  through  the  most  popular  p^em,  were  soaroely 
conscious  of  the  promulgation  of  the  orders  in  eoancU,  or  paid 
but  a  passing  and  thoughtless  attention  to  them.    The  oom- 
motion  began  by  a  whispering  in  the  streets  sad  public  gardens, 
amongst  men  of  fortune  and  leisure,  who  have  time  sad  in- 
clination to  indulge  in  mental  and  political  passiong.     The 
earliest  readers  of  the  Moniuur  accosted  others,  though  un- 
known to  them,  who  did  not  as  yet  suspect  the  explosion  of 
the  night.     These  exchanged  opinions,  mingled  their  apger 
and  astonishment,  and  engaged  in  animated  haJL  wfaiq^snd 
conversation.     Other  passers-by,  attracted  by  the  esgemsflsof 
their  gestures  and  the  consternation  in  their  features,  itopped, 
listened,  and  swelling  the  groups,  reUred  at  length  with  amto 
signs  of  indignation  or  of  terror ;  or  else,  <^iflpywittg  into  other 
quarters,  they  went  on  spreading  the  alarm,  and  multiplying 
the  public  rumours. 

In  a  few  hours  the  news  had  raised  all  Paris*  asil 


18ML]  or  MONABCHT  IN  JIR^HO*  4M 


■^fwi^^ 


Tnrrairim  nft  oC  tfi»  pygte^ 


a  sodden  start  ^m  sleep.  The  beantj  of  the  season,  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  stiU  fortlier  im^psssed  the  contagion  of  the  goiecil 
sentiments :  the  agitation  perceptible  in  the  streets  called  cot 
honk  their  Ao^  or  brought  down  fran  their  V^f^^^,  emioiM 
er  uaea^  eitisMQS»  and  csonda  were  iomied  at  ereiy  door* 
The  whole  citj  was  afoot;  but.  alfhffagh  if^wias  f^oomjp  the 
a^aat  of  Paris  did  sot  as  jeit  mTeala.ooiiiiog  stani. 

• 


There  m  a  necessaiy  iaterval  fa  aioad  settsAilil^,  as  well 
as  forphjsiflal  seiisatioQ^  between  the  blow  and  tbenaidiaB: 
this  inteml  is  called  stupor.  A  woond  bemg  inflaeted  on 
SBj  part  of  the  body,  its  iriolenoe  even  memeotaal j  deadsas 
seasibili^,  bat  the  blood  soonflows^  the  pain  is  la|t»  the  hand 
is i^^tied  to  the  spot,  and  tba cry  isntterad— this  is  the  ia> 
setien.  It  is  ike  same  with  ^reat  politieal  impressions,  they 
are  not  felt  in  aU  tb^  faoe  until  they  hare  been  oonaidsnd; 
and  the  masses  are  slow  at  this  CMwideration.  Bat  the  in* 
slinct  of  men,  salject  to  the  ebaUitien  of  piiblie  passions» 
entruns  this  eoBsideratien,  and  flies  on  the  iist  ioetant  to 
the  attack,  to  the  defease,  to  the  tcihane,  to  the  public  joumalv 
to  sedition,  or  to  arms. 

The  tot  who  were  stmck  by  the  ^a^p  d^Aai  against  the 
press  ^ere  the  leaders  of  die  0|^ositien,  the  writers,  the 
joimialists,  the  working  men  of  thought,  editors,  compositors, 
foremen,  printers,  newsvenders;  a  class  interested  by  intelli- 
gence and  profession  in  defending  its  talent,  its  infloence,  its 
popularity,  its  trade,  its  saUiy,  its  broad;  osnprising,  in 
Paris,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  the  leaven  of  tJM 
masses  by  its  superior  intelligoice  and  anthasiasm,  an  am^ 
<tf  agitation,  to  depriya  which  of  hbertj  was  to  deprive  it  of 
life.  This  agitated  and  agitating  dara  was  the  first  to  feel 
the  excitement,  and  hastened  to  its  joaraals  and  its  workshops, 
demanding  counsel  from  ita  leaders  <rf  opposition,  yeogeance 
from  ita  tiibanea,.andL  aspport  from  Aa  people- 
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XXT 

At  noon,  tiie  news  had  reached  the  veiy  lowest  clasBeB  of 
the  population ;  but  they  awaited,  without  showing  as  jet  anj 
signs  of  war,  the  example  and  the  watchword  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  latter  trembled;  and  the  public  funds — ^the cipher- 
symptom  of  the  secret  confidence  or  distrust  of  the  dtizcois — 
feU  at  the  Exchange— the  market  of  incomes — as  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  public  danger.  The  bankers  thou^t  they  ftlt 
the  tottering  of  their  fortunes,  acquired  and  preserved  under 
this  government,  which,  though  they  were  willing  to  insolt,  they 
would  not  suffer  to  destroy  itself.  Men  of  literatoze  and  sci- 
ence who  wished  to  reconcile  the  leisure  of  public  peaoe  with 
the  popularity,  when  free  from  danger  of  opposition,  were 
inflamed  with  terror  still  more  than  with  real  indignation. 
Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  hastened  thither,  as  if  to  protest  beforehand  against 
the  military  part  in  the  drama  to  which  the'ciiine  of  the  min^ 
isters  vras,  perhaps,  about  to  condemn'  faun.  *' WeU!"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  gesture  of  malediction  upon  the  lonstics  of 
the  council ;  **  the  ordinances  have  made  their  appeonmoe. 
The  wretches !  I  said  it  would  be  so !  In  what  a  honible 
position  have  they  placed  me !  I  must,  I  Bappose,^draw  my 
sword  in  support  of  measures  I  detest ! " 

xxn. 

The  people  seemed  to  await  the  ohiefe  of  ftotum,  and  the 
chie&  of  faction  to  await  the  people.  It  is  almost  always 
chance,  but  rarely  courage,  that  takes  the  initiatrre  in  great 
events.  No  one  on  the  present  occasion  yentored  to  assume 
it,  so  much  did  the  people  apprehend  the  prepontions  for 
surprise  and  military  coercion  still  concealed,  but  invincible,  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  The  day  was  thus  passing  in 
fruitless  expectation ;  but,  to  let  it  terminate  without  doing 
something,  would  be  an  avowal  by  the  leaders  of  faction  of 
cowardice  or  want  of  power,  while  the  people  would  thns  be 


accustomed  to  see  other  buob  rise  with  ifflpuuitj  on  the  crimi- 
nal attempt  of  royalty. 

Some  joumalista,  men  of  deUbentdoD  rather  than  of  ectica, 
viahed  at  least,  in  order  to  protest  in  behaU  of  the  bras,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  shadow  of  the  laws  which  Biill  subsisted. 
Thus  enclosed  within  the  inviolable  limits  between  legality 
and  revolt,  they  drew  up  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  which 
appealed,  with  discretion,  but  still  with  ener^,  from  violence 
to  right,  and  which  defied  the  government  to  violate  with 
impunity  the  liberty  of  the  press-  Citizens,  but  uot  yet  tri- 
bunes, they  invoked  in  this  document,  not  the  aid  of  arms,  but 
of  the  law  courts.  The  principal  signers  of  this  protest  who, 
like  Hampden  and  Sidney,  were  no  longer  afraid  to  set  their 
signatures  against  tyranny,  were  MM.  Thiers  and  Carrel, 
whose  names  had  been  rendered  popular  by  the  Hutoire  de  la 
Bjevolution,  and  the  editing  of  the  National :  M.  Coste,  con- 
ductor of  the  Temps,  a  writer  in  general  of  discretion,  but 
capable  of  uneipected  resolution ;  M.  Baude,  a  man  of  reflective 
courage,  more  calculated  for  the  combat  than  the  council ;  after 
whom  were  all  those  who,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  had  advo- 
cated in  the  press  either  the  republican  or  Bonapartist  factions, 
or  the  faction  of  the  OrleanistB,  or  liberty, 

xxin. 

The  offices  of  the  public  journals  having  thus  become  so 
many  centres  of  deliberation  and  resistance,  were  crowded 
towards  the  close  of  day  by  all  those  impassioned  men, — depu- 
ties, electors,  writers,  bankers,  joumalista,  private  individuals, 
foctious  or  patriotic,  seditious  or  liberal,  students,  working  men, 
— whom  the  whirlwind  that  precedes  public  emergencies  rouses 
tlio  hrat  in  a  capital.  Permanent  clubs  were  constituted 
in  many  places,  while  officious  emissaries  established  a  corre- 
spondence between  them  in  all  the  quarters  agitated  by  the 
political  breeze.  Some  of  them,  like  M.  de  Schonen,  an  aUy 
of  II.  de  Lafayette,  pushed  their  indignation  to  the  extremity 
of  sobbing,  and  ofiering  their  blood  in  the  Muse  of  freedom ; 
oitkea,  l£e  M.  da  t^jIw^tJ.., — a^tumltww  and  wiBble. 
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ipiriu— -^mftiiding  an  appeal  to  the  people,  the  last  resooree 
of  (icsporato  causes  ;  others  again,  like  M.  Villemain,  a 
claaaical  orator,  now  become  popular  iiith  enthosiasm,  ex- 
horting the  oitizona  to  civic  virtue ;  or,  like  M.  Caaimir  P^rier, 
the  tiery  hanker,  angrily  rooumuiending  patience  and  fbrbetp- 
anoe,  to  give  the  monarchy  time  for  repentance;  and  finaQy, 
Home,  like  M.  Thiura  and  M.  Mignet, — an  inseparahle  pair  in 
politics  and  friendship, — preserving  the  ooolneaa  of  cautiooa 
men,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  most  imminent  sedition,  arranging  at 
tho  bamo  time  looplioles  for  the  monarchy  and  the  opposition  to 
escape  by,  and  penii sting  in  not  fighting  £or  tha  laws  but  with 
legal  arms.  Somo  journals,  adopting  this  view  of  the  matter, 
called  upon  the  tribunals  to  give  judgment  betweoi  the  laws 
and  the  orders  in  council. 

M.  de  Belleyme,  president  of  a  competent  tribonal*  did  not 
hesitate,  though  a  royalist,  to  give  hia  opinion  as  a  magistrata 
in  favour  of  the  law  against  arbitniry  power.  His  decision 
armed,  on  the  following  day,  the  resistance  of  the  journalists 
with  the  sanction  of  judieial  authority,  while,  at  tha  same  time^ 
it  legalised  the  right  of  armed  insurrectbn. 

Night  fell  upon  these  different  cabala  without  any  serioua 
explosion  having  alarmed  the  ministry,  or  divulged  the  pablie 
agitation.  It  was  employed  by  the  agitators  in  distributing 
tho  manifestoes  of  the  journalists,  and  in  convoking  for  the 
following  day  the  people  of  the  Faubourgs  and  the  workshopflf, 
for  the  defence  of  the  charter  and  yengeance  on  the  coi^  £iUA. 
The  bankers,  the  manufiBcturers,  and  the  great  eBipioyecicf 
Parisian  industry*  who  had  in  their  paj  the  eleieenta  of  a 
revolution  before  which  they  were  so  soon  thmnaelTsn  to 
tremble,  dismissed  their  worlunen  to  swell  the  oinc  agitatioB 
(HI  the  following  day,  and  to  give  the  additional  einitemant  el 
hunger  to  the  sleeping  fury  of  the  people. 

M.  de  Polignac  congratulated  himself  on  a  day  wludi  had 
only  produced  a  murmur ;  and,  whether  from  real  fMMift^*^"^^ 
or  affected  disdain  for  a  public  commotion,  so  sapeificial  and 
already  evaporated,  Charles  X.,  more  attentive  in  appeazanoe 
to  his  pleasures  than  to  political  events,  departed  befbie  day^ 
Iweak  for  a  royal  hunting  party  in  the  foireat  of  %i»nKwi^1V* 


. >-j:,jJ^'  l.< 
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instniction.  The  Baloon  of  the  ministers  was  filled  in  the 
evening  vfith  the  principal  instigators  of  the  ca^  d*Ha^  who 
came  to  applaud  the  government  for  its  happy  daring,  and  with 
the  crowd  of  parasites,  who  take  their  stand  at. the  gsA^  of  all 
rising  powers,  offering  beforehand  their  felicitations  and  (heir 
enthusiasm  at  the  success  of  events,  be  the  ereuts  what  tfaej  maj, 
so  as  to  claim  their  own  share  of  good  fortune. 

There  were  some,  however,  of  the  ministeni  whose  hearts 
were  sinking  within  them  at  the  sullen  aspect  of  the  people, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  Boulevards,  the  hollew  mnnnuing 
of  which  they  had  heard  from  the  windows  of  M.  de  PdUgDac ; 
who  received  with  no  slight  embarrassment  these  felicitationg  of 
their  flatterers,  and  anxiously  put  the  question  to  themselveB, 
whether  what  they  beheld  was  the  termination  of  inBurreotion, 
or  the  commencement  of  revolution.  The  troops  had  retained  to 
their  barracks,  thie  streets  were  deserted  ttod  silent.  There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  a  city  about,  in  a  few  short  honxB,  to 
burst  forth  in  an  enormous  explosion. 

11. 

The  streets  began  to  fill  slowly  after  sunrise.  Up  to  mid- 
day the  popular  emotion  appeared  to  be  lulled;  hot  an. act  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  journalists,  signers  of  the  protest^ 
before  which  the  government  must  either  yield,  or  become  mora 
rigid  than  before.  To  yield,  was  to  acknowledge,  themaelves 
defeated ;  to  resort  to  rigour,  was  to  give  the  people  at  onoethe 
cause  and  the  signal  for  open  resistance.  The  government 
resolved  upon  rigour ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  an  ezcose  fi>r 
the  violence  offered  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  administiatoH 
of  the  laws  who  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  them  by  the 
voice  of  M.  de  Belleyme,  they  had,  during  the  night,  dedaied 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege. 

A  commissioner  of  police,  accompanied  by  gendannea,  luid 
presented  himself  in  the  Hue  de  Bichelieu,  at  the  door  of  Hm 
office  of  the  Temps,  to  seize  the  presses  of  that  joond 
containing  the  protest.  M.  Coste  and  M.  Bande,  reanlved 
to  supply,  in  their  own  persons,  an  aigoment  for  legitiniie 
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dulating  and  wayering,  now  closer  together,  now  more  apiit^ 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  spontaneous  orators,  exciting  them 
from  point  to  point,  rumbling  like  the  inflowing  tide,  and 
ever  and  anon  sending  forth  a  unanimous  and  angiy  cij  id 
"  Hurrah  for  the  charter  1  Down  with  the  ministein  I'* 

The  citizens,  opening  their  windows  as  tiieae  tfamtenng 
masses  passed  on,  responded  to  the  multitode  with  the  aime 
cries,  and  with  encouraging  gestores.  The  tnopi,  Um  m 
number,  uneasy  as  to  their  position,  ihdr  right,  and  tfarir  da^^ 
allowed  the  torrent  to  flow  on  between  their  faajtneta^  qv^A- 
thising  in  eye  and  heart  with  the  ciowdy  aad  Btihtibtd  If  tiie 
latter  with  the  cries  of  "  Hurrah  for  the  line !  Hunh  Un  te 
sons  and  brothers  of  the  people !"  The  gendanania  aloM^  Ike 
repressive  army  of  the  daily  tumults  of  the  erowd,  wen  annled 
with  menaces,  insults,  and  stcmes.  The  body  of  csialirf  ,  danm 
up  in  firont  of  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleau,  had  hMBOooi- 
polled  to  fire  in  self-defence  ;  the  troops  atatJonad  m  aB  adQa» 
cent  street  had  also  fired,  and  a  few  indiriduak  had  fnllna  he* 
neath  their  bullets;  an  Englishman,  a  mad  iendnCion]ifc»  a 
relatiTe  of  the  reTolutionaiy  orator  Foat«  had  fawn  the  fin*  to 
fire  upon  the  soldiers,  from  the  window  of  tfaa  hotel  in  wliioh 
he  resided,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honori.  The  ■ftld^"%  indignBiit 
at  this  gratuitous  assassination  by  a  tbreigiMr,  ponnnnsii^  no 
claim  to  a  common  excitement  or  a  oomiapn  paamon  with 
Frenchmen,  replied  with  a  discharge  of  musketxy  at  his  wib- 
dow,  which  had  stretched  him  dead,  with  his  two  dnmaalini, 
on  the  very  spot  of  his  outrage. 

The  sharp  rattle  of  these  gunnshots,  ISbw  in  themaelvea,.biit 
multiplied  in  sound  by  the  height  of  the  hmiMa,  had  enited 
the  nerves  of  the  multitude ;  they  raised  the  bodiea  «f  Aa  deal 
from  the  ground— they  saw  blood— tiMy  smelt  pander  thny 
exclauned,  "  Murder !"  A  number  of  young  tnen  and  ^rpeat 
tives  raised  a  first  bamoade  at  the  entranoe  of  the  Bae  di 
Bichelieu,  near  the  portico  of  the  Theatre  Ftuk^ ;  a  sfnadiea 
of  Lancers  levelled  it,  and,  st^re  in  hand,  swept  tha  atnels 
contiguous  to  the  Palais-Eoyal ;  the  people  broke  open  die  gOB- 
smiths'  shops,  and  distributed  weapons  among  ^e  defan^eit  d 
these  popular  redoubts.    The  paving  stones  of  tha  fine  SaiBl 
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III. 

The  leaders,  astonished  at  their  own  strength,  still  kept  in 
the  hackground,  deliherating.  They  were  alarmed  at  the  leacj 
excess  of  the  excitement,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
pertinaciouslj  the  aim  of  their  premeditations.  The  in- 
domitable masses — the  people  in  rags — ^the  populace  of%the 
Faubouigs  in  the  opulent  streets — ^their  unwonted  weapons, 
the  pikes,  reminiscences  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — the  im- 
plements of  industry  converted  into  instruments  of  dyil 
war — the  pillagings  of  the  gunsmiths'  shops — the  tordhas 
brandished  by  lunatic  hands  from  street  to  street — ^the  blood, 
the  first  drops  of  which  swelled  into  floods — ^made  them  hesitate, 
reflect,  and  tremble  before  their  own  work. 

"  It  was  not  a  revolution  we  desired/'  exclaimed  M.  de  B§- 
musat,  to  his  friends  assembled  at  the  office  of  the  Olabe,  when 
they  wished  to  impel  him  further  than  his  conscience  permitted. 
**  It  was  a  civic  resistance  we  contemplated ;  an  appeal  to  the 
la^*s,  not  an  appeal  to  murder."  But  it  was  too  late,  revolution 
bore  ofl*  opposition  on  its  bursting  tide.  M.  de  Bemusat,  over- 
whelmed by  the  sense  of  the  catastrophes  he  foretew,  hid 
his  face,  that  he  might  not  see  the  day  that  followed  this 
terrible  night. 

M.  Thiers,  though  ready  for  revolution,  had  a  repugnance 
to  movements  by  the  masses ;  the  movements  he  desired  were 
those  after  his  own  fashion — political,  not  popnlar;  he  made  it 
his  endeavour  to  curb  the  unreflecting  impatience  of  the  youth- 
ful republicans  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  feared  lest 
the  victory  of  the  people  should  pass  on  beyond  that  siinple 
change  of  dynasty,  which  was  the  limit  of  his  theories  and  of 
his  daring.  Kepublicanism  and  Bonapartism  dared  more,  be- 
cause they  desired  more.  The  faction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  deputies  of  Paris,  at  present  in  Paris, 
had  rushed  to  the  house  of  the  most  popular  banker  of  the 
capital,  M.  Lafitte,  where  it  had  been  sitting  oontmuously  to 
the  last  thirty-six  hours,  engaged  in  a  deliberation  as  ooofaaed 
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and  iudecisive  as  the  event  ander  discosa'oii.  A  r^imeiit 
qoartered  at  Vincennes,  and  sammooed  bj  the  Priaoe  de 
Polignac  towd.rd8  the  close  <^  the  daj,  was  advandng  by  toich- 
light  towards  the  Porte  Saint  Denis.  Night  still  sepanied  the 
combatants,  and  it  was  impossible  to  predicate  the  lesolt  of  the 
approaching  daj. 

IV. 

Marmont,  assuming  at  length  the  eommaxid-in-ohief  of  the 
troops,  had  been  thrown  into  cohstematioh  bj  the  sihaliness  of 
their  numbers.  The  garrison  of  Paris  did  not  amodnt'to  mof^ 
than  11,000  men,  the  Garde  Boyale  to  more  than  5,000.  The 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the  natural  ■ 
£>rtre8S  of  power,  had  been  selected  hj  the  marshal  ai  head- 
quarters. These  12,000,  or  16,000  soldiers  would  suffice  to 
receive  there  the  assault  of  a  sedition,  sudi  as  that  of  1790^  * 
but  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  madness;  with  such  a  handfsi 
of  men,  to  have  gone  forth  to  give  battle  to  a  whole  people.  The 
marsh^il  had  experience  enough  to  comprehend  this;  bat^ 
at  the  moment  when  he  installed  himself  at  the  Tuileries^  to 
assume  there  the  military  direction  of  afisirs  the  eftatM  ot 
the  evening  and  of  the  morning  were  alreadj  so  mvutA  op 
together,  by  the  reciprocal  position  ci  the  people  aii4  of  lii# 
troops,  that  it  had  become  a  question,  whether  the  mtti^  m  html 
was  to  appease  a  sedition,  or  to  oomhsi  a  rev«lttik«;  and  thai 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  advanced  posts  of  tW  tMOfs 
on  the  Carrousel  might  wear  the  appesiaoee  of  a  fopfessioa  ol 
weakness,  and  thus  give  the  peof4e,  in  llie  Tef7  ovtsoC^  ||io 
feeling  and  the  daring  of  a  vietorr. 

The  marshal  himself,  as  undeeided  as  tb»  oveot,  vithr 
out  conviction  in  the  juistiee  of  th^  esuse  Ik^  *«s  aJ>out  to 
defend  ;  without  confidence  in  his  ansr,  of  whksL   i^  ku^w 
nothing  ;  without  pn>riM9nf.  witiioutpar.  without  atfifbuiiiWM. ; 
without  sympathy  for  the  Prints  oe  k^Y^q^ta^  axid  tiie  fH/v^i, 
ment,  which  be  hat*d.  and  tb^  laU  of  vni';ii  jut  ^fc'***^^*^  4*- 
sired  in  his  inmof^  soul  at  i}u^  ^erv  Uiuk  iJkmi  *^  ^'^-  '*'  ^ 
aid ;  was  imfOM  bf  k$Mif  as  panne  sa  Msiffi/  aa 
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gystem  of  partial  attack,  with  unequal  forces  upon  the  people, 
instead  of  frankly  admitting  his  weakness  and  adopting  the 
defensive  system,  which  could  alone  save  the  King  by  giving 
him  time  for  reflection. 

V. 

The  early-rising  population  of  tiie  Faubourgs,  left  to 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  the  troops  on  the 
night  of  the  d7th,  armed  themselves  freely  and  at  leisure, 
before  daybreak,  by  the  general  pillage  of  the  gunsmiths'  shops, 
by  a  distribution  of  fire-arms  on  the  part  of  a  xepublioui 
deputy  of  Paris,  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  by  the  spoils  of  the 
arsenal,  of  the  powder  magazines,  of  the  barracks,  of  the 
veterans,  and  of  the  military  posts,  everywhere  distnned  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  suburbs  of  the  capital.  Forty  thou- 
sand muskets  of  disbanded  National  Guards,  neutral  when  not 
hostile,  served  to  supply  the  remainder  of  the  popniaee  who 
were  on  foot,  a  hundred  thousand  of  whom  were  under  arms 
in  Paris,  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  marBhsl 
had  collected  his  forces  and  formed  his  plan  of  battle»  doriog 
the  night.  This  plan  was  ijo  mass  his  troops  at  the  TnileiieB 
and  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  ;  to  occupy  the  Ecole-Militaire,  the 
Pantheon,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  interior  Boulevards,  the 
barracks,  the  Palais  Boyale,  the  Louvre,  the  Hdtel  de  Yille, 
and,  lastly,  to  keep  open  the  leading  avenues  of  Paris,  and  to 
send  reinforcements  by  these  avenues,  as  occasion  required,  to 
the  posts  more  vigorously  assaulted  than  the  rest.  This  pkm, 
excellent  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  was  illusory  with 
so  limited  a  number  of  combatants  as  he  had  at  his  dispossL 


VI. 

The  people  did  not  give  him  time  to  complete  the  distri 
bution  of  his  various  corps  at  the  posts  which  he  had  designed 
for  them.  A  column  of  the  insurgents  and  of  National  Guards, 
headed  by  a  group  of  intrepid  republicans,  attacked  the  port 
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P^res  at  eight  o'clock,  got  ponpearion  of  the  Mme, 
abated  the  weapcms  and  the  drams  they  fimnd  there,  and 
L  Bunching  throogh  the  contigaoaB  Btreets,  in  oider  to  lallj 
acatfeered  citizens  to  this  focos  of  hatUe,  advanced  to  the 
oa  Rojale  and  took  posseasion  of  the  Bank,  m  order  to  aave 
L  the  one  hand  the  publio  liberif »  and  tdth  the  other,  the 
lie  treasoie. 

it  the  same  moment  all  the  atieeCa  leading  fnm,  nortiieni 
ia  to  the  Boolevard  poared  anned  odomaa  into  thia  aiteij 
ivohitknis;  the  Quartier  da  Pan^ieoa  nee,  fiMMuaf ,  oadflr 
namplQof  the  Ecole  Polytechniffle,  whtte  the  pigpilt  faroad 
r  gates  in  order  to  march  in  arma  at  the  head  of  the 
lie.  The  aspect  of  this  yoathfol  assemhkge,  pnaenting 
flower  of  the  coontry  to  the  fire  of  deiqMytisBi,  laiaed  to 
ly  the  enthosiasm  of  these  ^eheian  and  waiiike  dislxictaw 
qoAjs  of  the  Seine  ¥rere  corered  with  two  luHMfarBd  thdqaand 
ens,  some  of  them  fighting,  the  rest  speelaloii;  hata&fi»- 
d  to  sabmerge  the  feeble  battalions  bensalh  Ihaafloodaf  msa. 

marahal  detached  two  dirisions  of  his  army  to  muAt  the 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  the  oth«r 
be  Bastille  by  the  Boulevard ;  the  latter  diriaiony  $A$r 
ng  swept  the  £ouIeyard,  was  to  operate  its  junetion  by  the 

Saint  Antoine  with  the  dirision  on  the  quays*  Two  bat- 
ns  of  the  Oarde  Royale,  the  picked  men  of  those  tioope, 
;hed  at  the  same  time  through  the  streets  of  eentral 
B,  and  occupied  the  March^  dea  Imiosenta ;  th^  were  to 
into  two  divisions  in  the  Boe  Saint  Denis^  to  staff  it 
Dghout,  and  keep  it  open  Ux  the  passage  d  tbe  feassM 
ens  and  of  the  troops. 

Torrents  of  blood  were  to  flow  in  the  p«tb  of  these  lhf«S 
mns«  yet  their  paucity  cf(  noBsbers  fr^eMed  theas  hem 
ring  any  permanent  advantage  horn  thsir  ^ietmjy  or  even 
.  being  able  to  secure  their  own  retisrtt^  These  reg>«Mttts 
these  batuiioos  had  oi^j  the  mM  iMHMrber  of  CAttrid^  \^' 
e  soldiers'  cartrkige-b^px^i  ia  time  &t  j^eace,  and  ao^  Hi^tfiHi^ 
of  mi-jTji  h^i  v^i^  arran^  ^  fhem  in  the  \vi\m.  ^  **  '^^ 
I  which  they  w«r»  aent  Xa  ^yicn^.     Th«»  p<wMw^^^ /y 
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the  war-office,  administered,  during  the  absence  of  Marshal 
Bourmont,  by  a  young  and  excellent  officer,  the  Viscomte  de 
Champagny,  had  been  forewarned  of  no  movement  by  the 
cabinet  council.  An  aggression,  premeditated  for  many  months 
past,  was  made  to  commence  as  though  it  were  a  surprise 
operated  on  the  government  by  a  conspiracy. 

Meanwhile,  several  leaders  of  faction,  declining  the  res- 
ponsibility of  a  pitched  battle  against  royalty,  or  Bhrinking 
with  repugnance  and  horror  from  imminent  oivil  war,  or 
intimidated  by  the  superiority  of  forces  which  they  presumed 
the  government  to  possess,  quitted  Paris  before  the  batde 
began :  of  this  number  was  M.  Thiers,  who  retired  to  a  dis- 
tant country-house  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  the  property 
of  a  relation  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  dn  D^baii^ 
to  await  events,  and  to  deplore  the  blood  that  was  ^ibout  to 
flow.  A  young  writer  of  the  National,  Carrel,  smce  become 
illustrious  from  his  struggle  against  the  second  monardhy, 
manifested  equal  grief  for  blood  vainly  shed,  and  equal  hopeli 
ness  of  success  from  the  irregular  efforts  of  the  people. 


VII. 

General  Talon,  an  officer  of  great  experience,  calm,  and 
capable  of  taking  counsel  from  danger  itself,  commanded  the 
column  of  two  battalions  which  advanced  along  the  quays  to 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville ;  he  took  with  him,  for  a  short  distance, 
the  1 5th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  which  he  met  mid*way,.and 
presently,  leaving  this  regiment  undecided  and  half  disposed  to 
desertion  in  the  Marche  aux  Fleurs,  he  dashed  into  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve,  where  the  tocsin  of  N6tre  Dame  had  ooUected 
swarms  of  people,  unmasked  two  pieces  of  cannon,  poured 
grape  shot  upon  these  masses,  strewed  the  place  with  corpses, 
and,  forcing  his  way  to  the  steps  of  the  palace,  expelled  the 
insurgents,  and  established  himself  there  immovably  to  await 
the  column  of  the  Boulevard. 

The  15th  Eegiment  of  the  Line,  spectators  of  this  attack 
and  this  victory  of  the  Garde  Boyale,  gave  no 
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^tever  to  General  Talon.  Struck  with  stupor,  paralysed 
Pith  doubt,  in  presence  of  that  levSe  en  maue  of  the  people, 
nd  of  that  almost  unanimous  ciy  of  an  insurgent  capital. 
Baring  alike  to  be  guilty  of  cowardice,  or  of  parricide,  these 
roops  sought  rather  to  interpose  between  the  combatants  than 
9  combat  themselves.  Many  of  their  officers  broke  their 
words,  in  order  that  they  might  not  turn  them  against  the 
«tion ;  the  soldiers,  closely  surrounded  during  the  two  last 
flj8  with  constantly  renewing  masses,  conciliating  them  to  con- 
ord,  could  not  believe  that  right  was  on  the  one  side  and  the 
6opIe  on  the  other,  or  that  there  could  be  a  military  discipline 
sore  sacred  than  patriotism.  Accc^med  to  march  with  the 
onsdous  security  of  duty  behind  the  National  Gruard,  the  pre- 
0Dce  of  that  National  Guard,  in  uniform  and  under  arms, 
mong  the  groups  of  insurgents,  disconcerted  them ;  they  con- 
mted  themselves  with  remaining  passively  in  the  positions 
iiich  had  been  assigned  to  them,  and  with  turning  back, 
ently,  the  impatient  masses  of  the  combatants,  when  they 
pproachcd  too  near  them.  There  were  instances,  indeed,  oi 
leir  giving  passage,  unscathed,  to  armed  citizens  on  their  way 
:om  one  barricade,  or  one  attack,  to  another.  M.  de  Polignac 
nd  Marshal  Marmont,  by  dispersing  and  isolating  these  corps, 
ad  deprived  them  of  that  moral  force  of  cohesion  and  unity, 
'hich  effectually  constitutes  armies.  The  15th  Eegiment, 
oon  overwhelmed  by  the  combatants  flowing  in  from  the  poor 
treets  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  operative  quarter  of  Bercy, 
3ft  the  Garde  Royale  to  fire  its  grape-shot  from  one  extremity 
f  the  place  to  the  other,  master ;  it  is  true,  of  the  Hdtel  de 
''iUe,  but  practically  imprisoned  in  the  place  it  had  so  con- 
uered.  Several  columns  of  intrepid  young  men,  excited  with 
rdour  and  gunpowder,  advanced  on  the  bridge  swept  by  the 
rape-shot,  and  fell  in  the  endeavour  to  pass  it. 

It  was  here  that  a  young  man,  of  name  unknown,  holding 
1  one  hand  a  tri-coloured  flag,  and  rushing  on  to  certain  death, 
bat  he  might  force  a  way  for  his  co-patriots,  fell  beneath  the 
ullets,  and  as  he  fell,  enveloped  in  his  flag,  and  full  of  the 
bought  of  glory,  exclaimed  with  his  last  breath,  "  My  friends, 
9oollect  that  my  name  is  Aioole,"  tbus  baptising  with  ^" 
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blood  his  first  and  last  monument.  The  people,  struck  with  the 
coincidence,  so  truly  and  so  touchinglj  pointed  out,  conferred 
on  the  bridge  the  heroic  name  which  it  still  retains.    ^ 

VIII. 

The  second  column  of  the  guard,  marching  along  the 
Boulevard  to  the  Bastille,  and  which,  from  the  Baatilla,  was 
to  rejom  General  Talon  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  through  the  Boe 
Saint  Antoine,  came  upon  the  insurgents  of  the  Fanbouig  at 
the  Forte  Saint  Denis,  and  drove  them  in  with  GannoD-bidh. 
But,  no  sooner  had  General  St  Chamand,  who  commanded  this 
detached  wing,  traversed  the  multitude  and  dispersed  it,  than  it 
flowed  back  on  his  flanks  and  in  his  rear,  and  raised  ixmomer- 
able  barricades  to  cut  off  his  return.  This  oolomn,  aooord- 
ingly,  on  reaching  the  Place  de  la  Bastille/ ibuod  itself  so 
hemmed  in  by  the  barricades,  and  by  the  battlemented  hooaea 
of  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  whence  a  murderous,  fire  poured  down 
on  the  soldiers,  that  the  general,  finding  it  impossible  either  to 
retreat,  or  to  advance  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  the  point  upon 
which  he  was  directed,  proceeded  to  the  Pont  d'AnatezJitz,  and 
crossed  that  bridge,  in  order  to  make  a  detour  along  the 
southern  Boulevards,  and  so  to  rejoin  the  army  by  an  open  road. 

A  squadron  of  CuirassierB  and  the  6(Hh  Be^pment  of 
the  line,  accidentally  meeting  some  momenta  after,  on  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  attempted .  the  passage  of  the  Boa  Saint 
Antoine,  under  the  fire  of  the  barricades, — ^which  they  cairied  in 
succession, — and  the  articles  of  furniture  and  the  paving  atonea 
hurled  upon  them  from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  hooaee; 
discouraged  and  cut  up,  they  reached  the  Place  de  Grtve, 
for  the  occupation  of  which,  General  Talon  had  been  for 
two  hours  disputing  with  the  people.  The  50th  Bagiment  of 
the  Line,  worn  out  with  fighting,  and  staggered  bj  the 
unanimity  of  revolt  which  it  had  been  contemplating  since 
the  morning,  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  strD^jgle,  leaving 
the  Garde  Eoyale  to  sustain  it  almost  unsupported ;  this  regimeni 
took  shelter  from  the  firing  in  the  courts  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
and  transferred  its  oartndgee  to  the  solfUen  of  General  TUion, 
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wbo  held  himself  bound  to  the  King  in  peraanal  fidelity  ts 
death.  A  b^talion  of  Swiss,  a  reioforoemeat  MDt  to  ^m 
HAtel  de  Ville  bj  Matshtd  Marmont,  made  its  wa;  into  th« 
building  at  the  same  moment;  thus  only  eaoapicg  from  * 
heavf  fire  which  had  been  poured  upon  it  on  ita  wa;,  from  the 
compact  masses  through  which  it  had  forc«d  a  passage. 
Atthis  time  the  various  corps  under  the  manhal'eoommand  had 
no  otJier  medium  of  communication  wit^  him  Utan  by  emissaries, 
disguised  OS  operatives,  who  carried  ordeis  or  information  froia 
one  detachment  to  another. 

These  troops,  separiitcd  from  their  centre,  without  bread, 
without  wine,  writhout  eimmuuition,  without  field  hospitals  for 
their  wounded,  without  reiuforcemeuta  to  repair  their  losses, — 
exhausted  bj  forty-e^ht  hours'  fighting,  and  by  the  uoon-day 
heat  which  burned  the  very  pavement, — imprisoned  in  their 
positions,  asaiuled  by  tn'o  covered  fires,  which  struck  them,  but 
which  they  were  wholly  unable  to  return,  asked  each  other 
for  whom,  and  against  whom,  they  were  thus  fighting,  were 
thus  sinking  at  once  under  thirst,  hunger,  weariness,  doubt,  and 
remorse.  The  spectacle  of  theiT  capital  in  flames,  the  eupplica' 
tiona  of  old  men  and  women,  conjuring  Chom.  with  clasped 
hands,  to  spare  their  native  land,  and  to  embrace  their  brathrea ; 
the  grief  of  their  officers,  whom  honour  alone  retained  at  their 
posts :  the  sight  of  that  tricoloured  standard,  the  exhumed  idolti 
the  soldier,  who  regarded  every  bullet  that  tore  it  as  sacrilegious ; 
the  cries  of  "  Hurrah  for  the  Charterl  Hurrah  for  the  Armjl 
Hurrah  for  Liberty !  Hurrah  for  France  1  Down  with  thi 
Uinisters,  the  assassins  of  the  people!"  the  perpetually  in- 
creasing multitude,  manifesting  the  eertunty  of  much  blood' 
shed  from  a  struggle,  but  no  possible  victory  ;  lastly,  that  vast 
murmur  which  arose  from  Paris,  ever  increasing  in  intensity, 
and  which  seemed  the  hollow  groan  of  the  common  mother, 
immolated  by  her  own  children :  every  thing  concurred  to  dis- 
may the  soldiers  ;  they  themselves  perceived  the  want  of  plan, 
of  unitv.  of  entirety,  of  cougruity,  in  the  arrangements,  or  rather, 
tlie  gro[)ing  iu  the  dark  of  their  general.  Many  of  them  dis- 
charged their  muskets  in  the  air,  some  gave  them  to  the  people, 
■nd  a  still  greater  number  euwred  into  eompsct  with  tbe  iiuur 
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gents.  No  longer  obeying  the  orders  transmitted  from  head- 
quarters, they  preserved,  amid  the  applauses  of  the  crowd,  a 
neutrality  under  arms.  The  guards  alone  still  fought  on,  but 
what  could  five  or  six  thousand  heroic  soldiers  do,  hamBsed 
with  three  days  and  three  nights  of  conflict  with  an  inexhausti- 
ble population  ? 

Already  the  popular  masses,  accumulating  more  and  more 
densely  in  the  quarters  round  the  palace,  fired  at  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvre  from  the  roofs  and  upper  windows  of  the  small 
streets  running  towards  that  building.  The  old  Vend^an  genend, 
D'Autichamp,  the  commandant  of  the  Louvre,  who  coold  not 
from  weight  of  years  stand  erect,  seated  on  a  chair  at  the  foot 
of  the  colonnade,  encouraged  by  voice  and  example  the  troops 
who  defended  the  approaches  to  this  palace  of  the  kings. 

The  regiment  commissioned  to  occupy  the  March^  dee  lono-  ' 
cents,— overwhelmed  by  the  paving-stones  that  rained  upon 
their  heads  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  marching  ardwraBlj 
from  assault  to  assault,  in  order  to  pass  the  barricades  accomnr 
lated  in  those  narrow  streets,  regained  the  Boulerards  without 
having  been  able  to  reach  the  Hue  de  Richetiea,  and  seekiDg 
at  last  egress  rather  than  victory, — re-ascended  at  a  rentare 
the  Rue  Saint  .Denis,  bearing  upon  their  crossed  muskets  their 
colonel,  M.  de  Pleine-Selve,  who,  though  mortallj  wounded,  pre- 
served in  death  the  cool  intrepidity  which  had  distingoished  his 
life. 

Marmont,  whose  forces  were  reduced  to  a  few  battalioDS  and 
squadrons,  scarcely  occupying  the  Carrousel,  the  Roe  de  Rivoli, 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Place  Venddme,  and  the  Louvre, 
felt  the  city  escaping  from  his  outstretched  grasp,  and  found 
himself  limited,  by  necessity,  to  the  only  real  sound  tactics 
in  popular  insurrections,  namely,  separating  the  troops  from 
the  people,  and  concentrating  the  army  within  a  circaihscribed 
and  commanding  position,  whence  it  can  strike  dedsire 
blows  and  fall  back  upon  itself,  in  case  of  need,  without 
being  similarly  struck  in  return.  He  sent  officers  in  disguise 
to  carry  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  to  all  the  scattered 
detachments,  permission  to  retire,  during  the  night,  to  the 
Toileries.    Some  received  this  order,  and  preparad  to  obey  it ; 
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the  majority,  howerer,  of  the  troops  of  the  line  received  it, 
and  reserved  to  themselves  Ml  licenso  to  disobey  it.  Three 
or  four  of  these  regiments  bad  already  made  tacit  treaties  wiUi 
sedition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  quarters  in  which  these 
exbaneted  troops  were  stationed,  disarmed  them  of  all  hostility 
by  their  attentions  and  kindnesses.  The  wives,  daughters, 
siateTs,  of  the  insurgents,  displayed  the  utmost  commisera- 
tion for  the  condition  of  the  soldiers ;  half  dead  with  thirst, 
they  brought  them  meat,  bread,  drink,  and  themselves  tended 
their  wounds.  The  instant  that  a  combatant  fell,  he  became 
sacred  with  both  parties.  Ciril  war,  wholly  political  as  it  was, 
■  matter  rather  of  e.ttemal  eircumstances  than  of  the  heart, 
had  not  stifled  humanity  in  the  people  of  Paris.  They  fought, 
they  did  not  assassinate :  a  disarmed  enemy  became  to  tbem 
a  brother.  Only  the  boys  of  Paris,  from  the  factories,  from 
the  Fauboui^,  from  the  taverns,  from  the  stalls, — vagabonds, 
with  no  other  family  than  the  general  crowd,  with  no  other 
home,  no  other  rallying  point  than  tumults,  signaliaed  them- 
selves by  acts  of  audacity,  which  pity  for  their  age  alone,  in 
some  cases,  rendered  harmless  for  them.  It  was  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  children  which  slew  the  officers  of  the  guards 
who  were  immolated  in  this  straggle.  The  youth  of  Paris  after- 
wards redeemed  the  evil  repute  they  acquired  on  this  occasion, 
by  devotion,  intrepidity,  and  discipline,  when  a  prudent  revolu- 
tioa  enrolled  them  as  the  Garde  Mobile,  in  which  charaoter 
they  became  the  Baviours  of  th«  dty  of  which  before  th^ 
had  been  the  scourge. 

DC. 

Amid  this  protracted  and  confused  conflict,  to  which  the 
immobility  of  the  King  at  St  Cloud,  the  obstmacy  of  the 
Prince  de  Polignac,  and  the  languid  inaptitude  of  Marmont 
promised  no  other  termination  than  a  revolution,  the  leaders 
of  faction  continued  to  deliberate  in  the  houses  of  M.  I^tte, 
and  of  M,  de  Lafayette.  These  deliberations,  characterised  by 
no  energy,  correaponded  neither  to  the  excitement  of  the 
people,  nor  to  the  nigency  of  the  raK^tioos.    M.  Andnf  de 
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Pujrayeau,  thereupon,  aBsembled  at  his  house  all  the 
then  in  Paris,  and  all  those  influential  organs  of  the  press— 
liberal,  Bonapartist  and  republican — ^the  notoriety  of  whose 
names  and  opinions  entitled  and  enabled  them  to  impress 
upon  a  sudden  commotion,  an  idea  and  an  aim  proportioii 
ate  to  its  grandeur.  An  ardent  band  of  youth,  the  zemains 
of  all  the  imperfectly  extinguished  conspiracies  of  the  ptst 
fifteen  years,  crowded  the  vestibules  and  oourtr  of  M.  de 
Pujraveau's  house,  ready  to  obey,  if  the  resolatioiis  were 
sujQiciently  enei^etio, — ready,  with  its  turbulence,  to  bceitbe 
greater  spirit  into  them,  if  not  energetic  enoagh,<— rsac^,  in 
short,  to  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  more  resolute  ohiefiia  tf  the 
resolutions  wholly  fSedled  to  satisfy  their  ™pfttifM»  tox  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

M.  Mauguin,  a  young  barrister,  whom  nature  had  deajgaed 
for  parliament,  who  had  in  thought,  feature,  and  Toioei  that 
acute  genius  of  Danton — his  secret  model — which  gives  to 
each  word  the  rapid  and  telling  effect  of  a  blow,  dealt,  as  it 
were,  at  the  critical  moment,  saw  with  a  glance 'to  the  veiy 
depth  of  the  abyss.  It  was  his  pride  not  to  allow  himself 
to  be  anticipated  by  unforeseen  events.  "  It  is  a  refolation,'* 
said  he,  '*  and  not  a  riot.  If  you  would  lead  that  revolution, 
learn  first  to  comprehend  it;  if  you  would'  have  it  assume 
other  leaders,  you  have  but  to  hesitate.  Between  the  people 
and  the  Garde  Eoyale  you  have  a  choice ;  between  the  peopls 
and  their  enemies  there  is  no  room  but  for  cowaids,  speedily 
repudiated  by  both  parties.  Pronounce  for  the  revolisdoii,  or 
the  revolution  will  proceed  without  you,  and  against  you.'* 

Those  present  who  belonged  to  the  numerous  chiss  that 
await  results,  lest  they  should  speak  out  at  the  wrong  time, 
murmured  at  these  words,  and  took  shelter  under  defensive 
legality.  M.  Guizot  read  the  draft  of  a  declaration,  to  be 
signed  by  the  deputies  illegally  dissolved,  as  he  said,  as^ 
sorting  their  title  of  legal  representatives  of  the  nation, 
the  duties  of  which  violence  alone  prevented  them  from  ful- 
filling by  counselling  the  King,  and  preserving  the  ooontry. 
M.  de  Lafayette  and  the  republican  party  were  scandalised 
at  the  protsetatioos  of  fidelity  to   the  monaiolqr 
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in  this  declamtioD,  at  once  timid  and  iuBurrectional  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  troopa  of  the  monarch  were  hulling 
fire  and  aword  at  the  people.  The  frienda  of  General  Sebas- 
tiani  saw  in  it.  on  the  contrary,  a  declared  revolt  against 
the  misguided  but  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  an  im- 
perious and  revolutionary  mediation  on  the  part  of  the  deputies, 
without  real  authoriCy,  assailing  at  once  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  those  of  the  throne.  M.  de  Lafajette  smiled 
with  equal  disdain  at  the  Rumples  of  M.  Guizot  and  his 
opponents:  insurrection,  the  basis  of  his  political  life,  ap- 
peared to  him  legitimate,  the  instant  that  it  became  pos- 
«ble.  Caaimir  Perier,  already  embarrassed  by  eicess  of  vic- 
tory, a  man  eq^ually  antagonistic  to  revolution,  which  his  re- 
collection a'taught  him  to  dread,  and  to  counter- revolution,  which 
he  abhorred  from  the  haughtiness  of  his  soul,  was  disposed  to 
negociationii,  whence  liberalism — plebeian  but  monarchical  libe- 
ralism— should  inevitably  issue,  mistress  at  once  of  the  court 
and  the  people.  He  believed  in  the  power  of  popularity  over 
the  heart  of  Marmont,  and  he  had  hopes  from  the  temptatioa 
of  gold  upon  his  necessities.  "  Four  millions  would  not  be  ill 
employed  here,''  be  whispered  in  the  ear  of  M,  Lafitte,  who 
had  as  much  to  lose  by  convulsion,  and  as  much  to  preserve  by 
compromise,  as   Jiimeelf;    "we  must  ti'eat  with  Marmont." 

This  suggestion,  avoiiliDg  extreme  resolutions,  was  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  deputies  present.  M.  Lafitte  was  re- 
quested himself  to  name  the  negociatora  who  should  proceed 
with  him  to  the  Tuileriea,  to  bear  to  the  tnarBhal  the  re> 
preaches  and  the  supplications  of  the  people.  The  more 
extreme  resolutions  were  postponed  till  after  this  interview,  of 
which  the  ofBclal  plenipotentiaries  wero  to  report  the  results 
that  evening,  at  the  house  of  M.  Berard,  another  of  the  Parisiaa 
deputy. 

X. 

A  man,  whom  science  had  connected  with  Marmont,  M. 
Arago,  his  colleague  at  the  Institute,  had  preceded  the  depu- 
tation to  the  Tuileriea.  Confidentially  informed  by  the  mar- 
shal, on  the  previous  eronui^  of  hi*  aiHWtiH.  (xxppaHipiiBliiig 
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in  his  heart  the  mournful  part  cast  by  ill  luck  upon  his  friend, 
whether  conquered  or  conqueror,  detesting  civil  war,  impelled 
by  his  enthusiasm  towards  the  republic,  yet  adhering  to  monaF- 
chj  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  M.  Arago  spontaneonsly  hastened 
to  the  marshal,  to  suggest  to  him  one  of  those  untimely  ooones 
which  ruin  a  cause  while  saving  a  general. 

Marmont  read  in  the  features  of  his  friend  the  same  sinoeie 
but  unacceptable  overtures  which  had  just  been  made  to  him 
amidst  the  firing.  "  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  before  M.  Arago 
had  opened  his  lips,  '*  propose  nothing  to  me  that  will  diiB- 
honour  me."  M.  Arago  conjured  the  marshal  instantly  to 
resign  his  command,  and  to  repair  to  Charles  X  offering  him 
his  sword  for  his  personal  defence,  but  refusing  it  to  the  crime 
of  his  ministers.  This  counsel,  which  the  blind  zeal  of  friend- 
ship could  alone  have  inspired  in  a  man  of  reBection,  however 
honourable  on  the  previous  evening,  could  not,  at  that  mo- 
ment, come  under  any  other  name  than  one  abhorrent  to  a 
soldier — defection  under  arms.  Marmont  rejected  it  sorrowfully, 
but  with  an  emotion  of  military  honour  that  exempts  his  memory 
from  any  taint  of  treachery.  "  You  know  better  than  any  one," 
he  said  to  M.  Arago,  "  whether  I  approve  of  these  odious  and 
fatal  measures  ,*  but  I  am  a  soldier.  I  am  at  the  post  whero 
the  confidence  of  the  King  has  placed  me.  To  abandon  that 
post  under  the  fire  of  a  sedition,  to  leave  my  troops  without  a 
leader,  to  expose  my  prince — this  would  be  desertion,  flight, 
ignominy !  My  destiny  is  fearful,  but  it  is  fixed,  and  muflt  be 
accomplished." 

M.  Arago  was  still  urging  his  entreaties,  when  serenl 
officers,  covered  with  blood,  came  to  require  from  the  mft^^h^ 
reinforcements  and  artillery  for  his  seconds  in  command,  combat- 
ing with  wholly  inadequate  forces  in  the  March6  des  Innocents, 
and  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  "  I  have  no  troops  to  send  them,"  re- 
plied the  general,  in  despair,  "  they  must  do  the  best  they  can 
for  themselves."  At  this  moment  the  deputies,  headed  by  M. 
Lafitte,  being  announced,  M.  Arago  withdrew.  M.  Lafltte 
derived  his  fortune  from  a  famHy  allied  to  that  of  Marmont; 
and  he  had  over  the  mind  of  the  marshal  that  influence  which 
is  created  hy  long  and  a£boti(mate  intimacgr.     H#  enlHed, 
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and  presented  to  the  mnrshal  his  four  colIeagueB,  General 
Lobau,  General  Gerard,  MM.  Mauguia  and  Casimir-Perier, 
all  of  them  men  capable  of  appreciating  and  of  reconciling 
with  the  susceptibiliiiea  of  military  honour,  all  the  gravity 
of  a  negociatiott  such  as  this.  The  interview  was  protracted, 
sad,  pathetic,  on  the  part  of  the  deputies,  despairing  on  that 
of  the  general ;  and  there  was,  in  their  interchange  of  mournful 
glances,  as  much  mutual  understanding  as  there  was  official 
contradiction  in  their  positions.  Marmoot's  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears ;  all  that  was  asked  of  him  was  a  suspension  of  the 
firing,  but  this  was  a  truce,  and  a  truce,  to  be  honourable  and 
sure,  must  be  reciprocal.  He  demanded,  in  his  turn,  that  the 
people  should  lay  by  their  anna  before  his  troops ;  but  the  depu- 
ties having  no  authority  to  extinguish  the  popular  frenzy, 
nothing  could  be  done  between  men  who  mutually  called 
upon  each  other  lo  dishonour  themselves.  "  Well,"  esclaimed 
M.  Lafiite,  "since  blood  must  still  flow,  I  pass  over  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  to  be  shot  down."  "  What  can  I  do  ?" 
returned  Marmont:  then,  in  the  accents  of  a  man  essaying 
without  hope  a  last  resource,  he  added  :  "  All  I  can  do,  is  to 
writ«  to  the  King.  I  will  write  to  him."  The  deputii 
to  take  their  leave.  "  Wait  a.  moment,''  said  the  i 
if  with  the  sudden  iospiration  of  a  last  hope.  The  deputies 
resumed  their  seats,  Marmont  opened  a  side  door  and  quitted 
ika  apartiasat. 


The  cabinet  council,  which  had  bMn  Bitting  ever  since  Htk' 
37tb,  had  adjourned  to  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  conduct  tllo^ 
deliberations  nearer  the  scene  of  events,  and  to  shelter  their 
lives  from  the  fuiy  of  the  people  in  the  last  asylum  which 
remained  to  the  government,  mider  the  cannon  of  the  army. 
The  council,  however,  did  not,  and  could  not  act.  since  the 
government,  which  had  now  resolved  itself  into  fighting,  bad 
passed  wholly  into  the  bands  of  the  marshal.  They  merely 
represented  at  the  palace  the  Bopreme  authority  of  the  King, 
and  it  wsa  only  in  hiB  name  that  thfif  could  adopt  the  political 
d«C9reM  that  BhDnld  he  callad  fcr  \fj  tfranta.     Still  persuaded 
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that  the  artful  and  domiDeering  commotion  of  a  portion  of  the 
people  was  merely  a  sedition,  that  would  be  tpeedily  ex- 
tinguitthed  in  the  blood  of  a  few  factious  wretches,  they  felt 
neither  remorse  nor  fear  at  this  reTolutionary  explosion, 
out  of  which  thoy  were  satisfied  that  monarchy  would  issue  the 
more  invincible  from  the  fruitless  attack  whic^  had  been  made 
upon  it.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  had  just  communicated  to  his 
colleagues  a  list  of  some  great,  popular,  and  suspected  pe^ 
sous,  which  he  was  about  to  transmit  to  Marshal  Marmcmt, 
that  he  might  order  the  gendarmerie  to  seize  them  in  their 
huuMs,  and  render  them  powerless  by  throwing  them  into 
prison. 

The  marshal,  whose  features  were  oonTulsed  with  the  agony 
of  his  soul,  opened  the  door  of  the  council  chamber,  and 
taking  the  Prince  de  Polignac  aside,  communicated  to  him  the 
state  of  Paris,  the  obstinacy  of  the  struggle,  the  heroic  but 
utterly  inadequate  efforts  of  the  Garde  Boyide,  and  the  wavering 
and  incipient  defection  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  "  Well»" 
replied  the  prince,  with  the  blind  energy  of  inflexibility,  "  if 
the  troops  pass  over  to  the  people,  we  must  fire  upon  the 

troops." 

Marmont  related  to  the  ministers  the  visit  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  the  deputies,  and  the  substance  of  his  interview 
with  them.  In  the  hope  that  the  grief  and  patriotiBm  of  these 
citizens,  the  most  influential  in  Paris,  might  exercise  a  certain 
pressure  of  compassion  or  of  fear  on  the  mind  or  on  the  heart 
of  the  president  of  the  council,  he  asked  the  latter  whether 
he  would  consent  to  see  the  deputies  himself.  The  Prince  de 
Polignac  appeared  to  welcome  the  interview  vrith  eagerness,  and 
permitting  the  Marshal  to  send  for  the  deputies,  an  aide^e- 
camp  received  orders  to  introduce  them.  But  the  officer  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  council  chamber  when  the  prince,  reflect- 
ing that  a  conference,  in  which  he  had  perfectly  made  up  his 
mind  to  yield  no  concession,  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  revolt 
merely  an  appearance  of  negociation  that  would  be  construed 
as  weakness,  recalled  the  messenger,  and  requested  the  marshal 
to  inform  the  five  deputies  that  he  had  noUiing  to  hear,  since 
he  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply. 
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The  negociators,  deceived  la  their  hopes,  returned  to  relaM 
to  their  friends  and  to  the  people  their  discouragemeDt  itnd 
their  indignation.  The  ministers,  surrounded  by  tbe  Email 
tiody  of  confidaDls  who  flulter  till  the  moment  of  death  the 
powers  that  be,  amused  themselves  till  evening  with  futile 
proclamutions  to  the  troops  and  to  the  people,  thai  did  not 
pass  even  the  walls  of  the  building  in  which  tliey  were  drawn 
up.  They  began  to  distrust  the  fidelity  of  the  marshal — to 
construe  as  treachery  his  misfortunes  and  failures — to  be 
astonished  at  his  remaining  motionless  in  the  palace,  at  a  time 
when  his  presence  aud  his  sword  should,  according  to  their 
■view,  have  been  securing  victory  to  his  columns.  Some  of  them 
went  the  length  of  apprehending  the  presence  of  those  same 
millions  of  which  Casiniir-Perier  bad  spoken  at  the  meeting 
of  deputies.  The  people,  on  their  part,  imputed  to  the  millions 
chimeiically  lavbhed  by  the  court  on  the  marshal,  the  blood 
of  the  people  that  was  being  shed  under  his  orders,  and  voci- 
ferated at  eai:h  discharge  of  the  royal  musketry:  "It  is 
Marniont  paying  his  debts  !"  An  odious  caJumuy  on  both  sides, 
attesting  the  fatality  of  the  part  he  played,  and  the  uupardon 
able  indecision  of  the  general. 

XII. 

Marmont,  iaithful  to  the  pronuBO  he  had  made  to  the  d» 
paties,  wrote  to  the  King,  informing  bim  that  the  sedition  waa 
DO  longer  a  mere  riot,  but  •  revolatimi,  firm  and  erect;  that 
the  crown  might  still  be  saved  by  measures  the  spontaneooa 
impulses  of  his  own  heart ;  that  tbew  measures,  the  pru- 
dence of  that  day,  mi^t,  on  liie  morrow,  become  a  necesdtj 
degrading  to  royalty ;  that  the  depntiea  with  whom  he  had  had 
an  interview,  promiaed  to  restore  general  tranquillity  if  the 
King  would  withdraw  the  ordinancea ;  but  that  otherwise,  the 
troops  commanded  by  him,  in  an  impregnable  position,  might 
there  defy  for  more  than  a  month  the  iiregolar  fbices  of  the 
people.  The  Prince  de  Polignac,  on  hia  part,  wrote  to  Saint 
Cloud  letters  impressed  with  the  imperturbable  confidence  of  his 
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on  inch,  but  to  concentrate  bis  strength  round  the  palace*  and 
to  employ  masses  against  the  assailants.  These  imaginaiy 
masses  now  consisted  of  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  men 
of  the  Garde  Eoyale,  of  whom  more  than  two  thousand  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  popular  forces  remote  from  the  Tuileries 
and  from  their  general.  "  Paris  is  in  anarchy,"  said  the  King ; 
"  anarchy  will  bring  Paris  back  to  my  feet.*'  It  was  in  Tain 
that  several  officers  of  practised  eye,  such  as  General  Yincenti 
and  General  Alexandre  de  Girardin,  the  master  of  the  buck- 
hounds,  after  having  inspected  the  field  of  battle,  made  their 
way  to  the  King  to  reveal  to  him  his  danger,  and  to  insinaate 
prudence.  The  Duchess  de  Berry,  rash  with  passion,  rdshed  in, 
and  denounced  concessions  which  would  uncrown  her  son. 
"Alas,  madam,"  replied  General  Girardin,  "it  is  not  my  in- 
terests that  I  am  urging  here,  but  your  own ;  the  EiDg  in 
risking,  not  only  his  crown,  but  that  of  his  own  son  as  well 
as  yours  !"  But  the  princesses,  now  by  their  frantic  eidte- 
ment,  now  by  their  prostrate  d^ection,  all  alike  unseasonable, 
were  destined  for  a  third  time  to  impel  royalty  to  its  down&l. 
They  revived  in  the  head  of  the  dynasty  the  illusions  with 
which  he  had  been  so  long  flattered.  The  Prince  de  Polignao 
and  the  coup  d'etat,  so  bitterly  reproached  by  them  the  next 
day,  were  in  a  great  measure  their  own  work.  The  dicle  in 
which  they  moved  had  made  a  fanatic  of  the  King,  anj.  now 
prevented  him  from  seeing  anything  beyond  the  present 
moment,  or  turning  aside  to  save  them  and  his'noe,  TbB 
Duke  d*Angouleme  replied  to  everybody :  "  I  am  the  'fint  sub- 
ject of  my  father,  and  his  will  ought  to  be  mine." 

M.  de  VitroUes  himself,  always  playing  a  part  in  ewerj  new 
event,  to  seize  the  hour  when  princes  can  bcAr  officious  obmi- 
sels,  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  King.  He  adrised  him  to 
bend  before  necessity,  in  order  to  rise  again  afterwards  under 
better  circumstances.  He  cited  to  the  King  the  example  of 
great  politicians,  who  yielded  to  the  force  of  obstacles  that  they 
might  subsequently  return  to  the  charge  and  gain  their  endi. 
The  King,  capable  of  fanaticism,  but  incapable  of  machiaTelism. 
rejected,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  these  examples  a^d  these 
ooumols ;  ha  piefenwd  keing  his  eiicnm  nrtiher  than  dmag^ 
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the  temper  of  hia  mind  ;  and  then  he  neither  thought  the  dan- 
ger 90  extreme,  nor  the  meana  proposed  on  all  sides  compatible 
wiih  his  honour ;  he  even  avoided,  as  much  as  he  could,  all  con- 
ferencee  on  public  affairs  with  those  benevolent  counaellera 
who  were  then  besieging  the  door  of  his  apartments  at  8t. 
Cloud  ;  and  who,  after  having  been  emplojed  fifteen  years  in  im- 
pelling him  to  adventurous  teAierities,  now  pressed  him  to  re- 
treat in  the  midst  of  the  action,  and  to  evince  cowardice  in  the 
presence  of  danger. 

xni. 

Some  of  these  men  already  began  to  abandon  him  to  his 
obatinacy, — obBtinacy  which  they  themselves  had  engendered, 
■□d  hastened  to  tempt  the  Duchess  de  Berry  by  the  example 
of  Maria- Theresa,  conquering  the  fidelity  of  her  Hungarians 
by  enthusiasm  and  the  hurrahs  raised  for  a  woman.  They  ad- 
vised her  to  escape  from  St.  Cloud  with  a  group  of  officers  and 
devoied  soldiers,  to  take  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  surprise  on 
her  way  through  Neuilly,  to  incline  him  to  fidelity  by  force,  or 
snatch  him  from  the  revolution  and  keep  him  as  a  hostage ;  to 
enter  Paris  with  her  son,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  in  her  arms, 
to  traverse  the  Boulevards,  invoking  the  pitj  of  the  people  for 
the  child  of  a  martyr  and  the  victim  of  an  old  man's  imbe- 
cility, to  make  even  the  enemies  of  royalty  relent  at  the  sight 
of  this  theatrical  display,  infallible  in  its  action  on  the  path«ttO 
feelings  of  a  multitude,  and  tc  reconquer  with  tears  a  throne 
that  could  no  longer  be  retained  by  the  effusion  of  blood.  The 
young  Duchesa  approved  of  a  project  in  which  the  romantio 
heroism  that  pleases  women,  was  associated  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother  and  the  ambition  of  a  princess.  A  con- 
fidant of  this  fugitive  thought  revealed  the  chimerical  enter- 
prise to  the  King,  and  it  vras  stayed.  Charles  X.  forbade  the 
Baron  de  Damas  to  consent  to  a  maternal  folly  which  threw 
bis  ward  into  the  arms  of  the  revolution  under  the  pretext  ol 
.ubduing  it.  "  Doubtless,"  said  he,  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
''  the  people  might  adopt  the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  the 
hrone,  and  reinstate  them  in  the  Tnileiiea ;  bat  tlkej  would 
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also  exact  from  them  those  conditions  which  render  rojalljj 
illusory  and  suhject  it  to  popular  caprice ;  they  would  tianB- 
form  the  grandson  into  the  usurper  of  the  crown  of  his  uneia 
and  his  grandfather,  and  this  child,  the  hope  and  love  of  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme  and  Charles  X.  in  the  morning,  would  be- 
come, ere  night,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  king  of  oivil 
war    and    the  bom-enemy  of  his  whole  family.      MoreoTer, 
though  the  King  had  cause  to  be  astonished  at  4lie  absence  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  circumstances  required  all  natunl 
defenders  of  the  throne  to  group  themselves  round  the  monarch, 
yet,  being  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  greatly  enriched 
by  his  kindness,  he  would  have  blushed  to  suspect  that  prince 
of  a  criminal  thought,  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  defec- 
tion by  violence.    The  Duchess  de  Beny  and  her  adviaen 
were  discountenanced,  and  all  their  movementa  in  the  palaea 
watched.    The  King  shut  himself  up  for  the  reat  of  the  day 
with  his  son  in  his  own  i^partments,  where  he  remained  inao* 
cessible  to  all,  awaiting  victory,  and  rebuking  the  downeai  of 
Marmont. 

XIV. 

While  agitation  reigned  at  St.  Cloud,  the  people  continued 
to  fight  and  conquer,  and  the  deputies  and  chicrfa  of  flebctions 
to  concert  their  plans.  At  eleven  o  clock  in  the  evening  a 
third  meeting  was  in  angry  debate  at  the  houBe  of  M.  Audiy 
de  Puyraveau.  After  having  heard  with  indignaticm  the 
recital  of  M.  Lafitte  concerning  the  interview  of  the  commis- 
sioners with  Marmont,  and  the  refusal  of  M.  de  Polignac  even 
to  listen  to  the  lamentations  of  the  people,  it  was  tgieed, 
if  nothing  should  change  during  the  night,  to  dedare 
themselves  no  longer  mediators  but  foes;  to  hoist  the  trir 
coloured  flag,  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  people, 
and  to  break  with  royalty,  by  proclaiming  the  King  and  his 
ministers  public  enemies.  The  place  assigned  for  this  final 
deliberation  was  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  General  Sebastiani,  who  possessed  the  oool 
foresight  of  a  statesman,  was  the  only  one  lAo  opposed  a-ieso- 
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lution  which  rendered  the  crown  aiid  the  people  irreconcilable. 
M.  Guizot  w&a  pensive  aad  silent.  M.  de  Lofajrette,  leaning 
ou  M.  de  Lasteyrie'B  arm,  was  recognised  by  the  people  as  he 
quitted  the  meeting,  and  incited  by  republican  exclamations  to 
oomplete  the  revolution  nhich  he  had  been  fomenting  during 
forty  years,  and  to  which  one  word  from  him  was  about  to  give 
existence.  He  returned  home  intoxicated  with  popularity, 
shaking  hands  with  the  republicans,  amiling  at  their  common 
thought,  hushing  the  words  their  lips  were  ready  to  pronounce, 
waiting  for  the  morrow,  provoking  always,  never  resolving: 
the  eternal  preamble  of  a  republic  for  which,  during  his  whole 
life,  he  had  never  ceased  to  conspire,  and  which  he  always 
ftdjonmed. 

At  that  same  hour  all  the  columns  and  posts  of  the  Royal 
Guard,  profiting  hy  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  sleep  of 
the  people,  who  con  indeed  conquer  a  field  of  battle,  but  never 
keep  it.  fell  back  towards  the  Tuileries,  carrying  with  them 
their  wonuded  seated  on  crossed  muskets,  ftnd  leaving  a  long 
trace  of  blood  on  the  stones  of  the  banicadesl  All  Paris  had 
Joined  the  insotrectioD. 

XV. 

The  complete  evacuation  of  the  capital,  and  the  dis- 
couragement which  prevailed  at  head-quarters  during  this 
funereal  night,  had  produced  their  effect  at  the  Tuileries,  by 
shaking,  at  last,  the  confidence  of  the  mtuistere,  and  half 
erushing  the  soul  of  M.  de  Polignac.  When  it  was  loo  late, 
they  felt  that  they  were  perfectly  unequal  lo  the  forces  they 
bad  provoked,  and  resolved  to  repair  in  a  body  to  St.  Cloud, 
to  resign  the  fragments  of  their  blood-stained  power  Into  the 
hands  of  the  King,  and  advise  him  to  graoit  those  concessions 
which,  henceforth,  were  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  crown. 

XVI. 

They  were  preparing  to  proceed  in  a  carriage  to  St. 
Cloud,  when  four  nwmbeis  of  the  Honu  of  Pmi>,  aTailing 
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themselves  of  the*  authority  of  their  names,  forced  an  entianoe 
to  the  palace,  and  imperiously  demanded  an  interriew  with  the 
marshal,  Prince  Polignac,  and  the  ministers.  They  weie 
M.  de  Semonville,  M.  d'Argout,  M.  de  Yitrolles,  and  M.  A.  de 
Girardin.  M.  de  Yitrolles  and  M.  de  Girardin,  whom  ive  hate 
already  mentioned  as  the  hearers  of  important  adyioe  to  St 
Cloud  the  previous  evening,  had  hastened  back  to  Paris  during 
the  night  to  get  a  scent  of  other  events,  and  give  a  fresli  proof 
of  their  zeal.  M.  d'Argout,— then  young,  a  royaJist  by  birth,  bat 
who,  being  endowed  with  good  sense,  and  living  on  tiarms  of  in- 
timacy with  M.  Decazes  and  the  doctrinaires,  was  alsoft  libenl,'— 
possessed  that  penetrating  power  which  enabled  him  to  jndga 
correctly  of  affairs  at  a  glance,  a  prompt  resolution,  and  t 
strong  active  mind.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  neither 
exclusive  systems  nor  prejudices,  nor  superstition  for  or  against 
institutions  or  dynasties  ;  but  who  consider  goyemments  as  a 
sort  of  skilful  artistic  mechanism,  necessarily  placed  at  the 
head  of  nations,  and  whose  sentiment  and  patriotism  suffer  when 
this  beautiful  mechanism,  this  master-piece  of  the  human  mind, 
crumbles  to  pieces,  and  is  trodden  down  in  the  mire  and  poDated 
with  blood ;  whether  it  be  the  consequence  of  power  in  deli- 
rium or  the  excesses  of  the  people,  because  the  nation  is  then 
threatened  with  anarchy.  Nevertheless,  these  are  the  men 
who  hasten  to  collect  the  fragments  before  the  overthrow  is 
completed,  in  order  to  re-compose  another  f{6vernnient. 

As  for  M.  de  Semonville,  it  would  be  necessiaiy  to  go  \fw^ 
to  the  times  of  Rome  and  Athens,  to  find  under  one  sio^ 
name,  so  much  pliability  in  the  adoption  and  abandonment  ot 
evexy  part  in  a  political  drama ;  so  much  triviality  in  devoled- 
ness,  so  much  promptitude  in  defection,  so  much  audacity  in 
tacking  about,  so  much  prostration  in  flattery,  so  mnoh  ^gmipoi 
in  insolence,  so  much  penetration  in  forming  ooEJectiues  on 
those  who  rise,  so  much  precision  in  deserting  those  who  &0, 
so  much  equilibrium  in  presence  of  uncertain  fortunes,  so  much 
celerity  to  get  the  start  even  of  chance,  in  order  to  be  the  fint 
at  the  new  event,  and  take  up  a  position  in  suocess.  Hii 
name,  graced  with  many  dignified  adjuncts — ^the  wages  of  de* 
fections — ^had  sunk  in  public  estimatioD,  but  its  veij  nothing' 


n«S8  alloired  it  lo  glide  into  eiery  succeeaive  government  from 
1789  :— the  Republic,  the  Empire,  and  the  Kestoration.  The 
man  was  unftvoidable ;  every  one  wished  fo  be  rid  of  him,  but  he 
AlnajB  fouud  means  to  enter  because  be  had  the  address  to  get 
mixed  up  with  some  necessity  of  the  moment.  Ue  had  iu  bim 
that  gift  of  prophecy  which  the  necessity  of  turning  circum- 
Btancea  to  account  will  bestow.  When  any  one  wished  to  know 
which  way  the  wind  blew,  he  looked  to  M.de  Semonville.  After 
■11,  he  was  a  man  whose  deeds,  past  or  present,  had  nothing  iu 
them  that  was  odious — nothing  siniatroua ;  his  character  waa 
one  that  belonged  to  the  comedy — not  the  tragedy  of  revclu- 
tiona  ;  lie  had  reached,  by  circuitoua  ways,  the  dignity  of  grand 
referendary  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  a  sort  of  domestic,  rather 
than  political  superintendence  over  that  great  BBsembly  of  the 
Btate,  which  gave  bim  the  ascendancy  iu  a&irs  of  usage  more 
than  in  those  of  opinion. 

xvir 

M.  de  Semomdlle  apoatrophiaed  the  Prince  de  Poligiutc 
with  a  sort  of  theatrical  vehemence,  which  indicated  thnt  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  t«  an  immense  ruin ;  he  demanded,  in 
the  name  of  the  peerage,  the  King,  and  the  nation,  an  account 
of  the  blood  spilt,  and  of  monarchy  destroyed.  M.  de  PoUgnac, 
who  knew  fais  man,  took  no  offence  at  these  bursts  of  anger, 
intended  to  have  their  echo  in  the  streets,  nor  at  his  familiar 
advice ;  the  want  of  gravity  in  bis  interlocutor  was  a  euffl- 
cieut  inducement  for  him  to  despise  them.  The  ministers, 
already  resolved  upon  retreat,  listened  more  attentively  to 
the  counsels  of  M.  d'Ai^out,  who  depictetl' to  them,  witboot 
exaggeration  and  without  offence,  the  situation  of  Paris, 
and  told  them  frankly  that  the  sole  hope  for  the  King  lay 
in  the  immediate  read  of  the  proclamations,  and  the  prompt 
nomination  of  a  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  peac«.  This 
view  of  things  was  so  conformable  to  that  of  the  ministiy, 
that  M.  de  FoHgnac  aathorised  M.  de  Semonville  and  M. 
d'Argout  to  follow  them  to  St  Cloud,  where  be  wouU  procure 
them  an  immediate  audience  of  the  King'  *®  *P"*^  *^  ^ 
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master  against  himself.  M.  do  VitroUes^  though  his  nnM 
had  a  yerj  anti-liberal  signification,  joined  once  more  these 
two  negociators  of  concessions,  and  set  oat  with  them  tor  St 
Cloud.  M.  de  Semonville,  when  he  had  quitted  the  miaisten, 
and  was  crossing  the  marshal's  apartment,  inrnmiated — thef 
say — to  Marmont,  that  it  was  his  duly  to  take  upon  himself 
the  initiative,  by  employing  force  for  the  security  of  the  King, 
in  arresting  M.  de  Polignao  and  all  the  ministeiB.  The  nu- 
shal,  by  assuming  such  a  dictatorship,  would  have  dethnmed 
his  master  with  the  sword  received  from  him  for  his^teftnee: 
he  knew  it,  and  repelled  the  guilty  insinuation. 

The  marshal,  interrogated  by  the  ministers  belbiB  thef 
quitted  Paris  and  St.  Cloud,  showed  tfaem  his  poeitioDB  eon 
centrated  round  the  palace,  and  told  them,  '*  You  nmj  afirm 
to  the  King  that,  happen  what  may,  and  without  requuiiyMy 
new  reinforcements,  were  the  whole  population  c^  Paris  to 
rise  in  arms  against  me,  I  can  hold  out  a  fortnight  I  Yes,**  he 
repeated,  firm  in  his  conviction,  "  this  position  is  impregnable, 
and  I  would  hold  it  against  all  Paris  for  a  fortnight !" 

The  ministers  set  out  as  the  first  shots  sounded  on  the 
quays,  and  the  people  began  to  attack  the  Goloniiade  of  te 
liouvre.  It  was  nine  o'clock.  Thej  found,  on  their  aninl 
at  St.  Cloud,  that  the  King  was  in  conference  with  M.  de 
Semonville,  M.  d'Aigout,  and  M.  de  Vitrolles.  They  respeeted 
the  confidential  character  of  this  interview,  and  waited  in  the 
room  which  led  to  the  King*s  cabinet,  until  he  had  dismiBeed 
the  three  mediators.  They  found  the  King  Ibrtifled  hekx^ 
hand  by  an  inflexible  resolution,  an  obstinate  incredulity  agaimt 
the  sinistrous  warnings  to  which  they  coigured  him  to  bsten* 
The  calm  of  strength  was  on  his  features.  "  W^,  Sire,  mmt 
we  speak  out?"  cried  M.  de  Semonville,  authorieed  by  tiie 
silence  of  his  colleagues ;  "if,  in  one  hour,  the  prodaxnatiou 
are  not  revoked,  adieu  to  king,  adieu  to  royalty !"  "  You  will, 
surely,  grant  me  two  hours  ?"  replied  the  King,  with  oonflding 
irony,  as  he  began  to  retire.  M.  de  Semonville,  a  ocmsummate 
actor,  who  delighted  in  theatrical  scenes,  and  who  had  tears  in 
his  part  when  he  had  none  in  his  heart,  threw  himself  at  the 
monarch's  feet,  embraoed  his  knees,  held  him  by  his  eoat»  wafL 
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drs^ling  himself  on  hia  knees  across  the  floor,  exclaimed, 
•obbiiig  :  "  The  Dauphiness,  Sire  I  think  of  the  Dauphiness  t" 
hoping  to  conquer  the  resistance  of  the  King  hy  the  dethroned 
image  of  the  daughter  of  I-ouia  XVI.  It  was  not  without 
some  trouhle  that  tlie  monarch  viaa  enabled  to  withdraw, 
and  so  escape  the  importunate  auppiicationa  of  a  man  n'hom 
he  did  not  esteem  sufficiently  to  credit  his  deapair.  Sully 
would  have  moved  and  convinced  him  ;  M.  de  Semonville  left 
him  cold  and  incredulous.  A  man  was  wanting  at  that  all- 
important  moment.  As  they  were  leaving  the  King's  cabinet, 
MM.  de  Semonvilie,  d'Argout,  and  de  Vitrolles  found  the 
ministers,  who  had  waited  till  their  audience  was  concluded  to 
enter  the  council.  The  Prince  de  Polignao,  in  passing  before 
M.  de  Semonville,  eaid  to  him.  with  a  tragic  familiarity,  and 
making  the  gesture  indicative  of  decapitaliuu  :  "Weill  you 
have  just  been  demanding  my  head  ?  No  matter  ;  it  was  my 
wiah  that  the  King  should  bear  my  accuser."  And  the  councU 
opened. 

XVIII. 

But,  simultaneously  with  this  jonrney  from  Paris  to  St, 
Cloud,  this  audience  of  the  King  with  officious  mediatora,  and 
this  waiting  of  the  ministers  in  the  halls  of  the  palace,  event* 
succeeded  events  in  repid  snccession  at  Paris.  The  barracks, 
scarcely  defended  by  a  few  hundred  men  left  t«  their  own 
discretion,  fell  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  the 
town  hall,  from  which  all  the  troops  had  retreated  daring  the 
night,  was  occupied  by  M.  Baude,  wbo  installed,  by  authorilf, 
an  insurrectional  goveroment  The  Uairies  were  invaded  and 
defended,  at  the  same  time,  by  National  Quarda  armed  for  the  - 
prelection  of  property.  Columns  and  detachments  of  the  lowest 
orders,  guided  by  the  young  msn  of  the  schools,  wended  their 
way  from  all  the  more  remote  parts  of  Paris  to  form  s  junction 
at  the  Louvre;  (he  regiments  of  the  lioe,  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  centre  of  the  capital,  stirrendered  their  arms  or 
sided  with  the  people.  An  adventurer,  nasaed  Dubonrg,  an 
old  officer  seeking  {wtnBe  in  tfae  arents  of  ths  day,  purohaMi 
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a  general's  unifurm  at  ragfair,  and,  calling  upon  the  people, 
who  wanted  a  leader,  to  follow  him,  assumed  the  military  com- 
mand of  the  Town-Hall,  aud  there  hoisted  the  hlack  flag  as  a 
symbolic  sign  of  liberty  attacked. 

The  armed  bands  who  approached  the  Tuileries  bj  the  Boe 
Saint  Honor6  and  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  exchanged  shots 
with  the  out-posts  of  the  marshal  on  the  Place  du  Palais  Boyale 
and  the  Place  Vend6me.     On  each  side  there  were  some  killed. 
The  troops  of  the  line  detached  to  the  Place  Vend6me  held  a 
parley  with  the  assailants,  and  were  going  to  allow  them  .to  pan 
on  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.    An  aide-de-camp  came,  and 
announced  this  defection  to  the  marshal,  who  ordered  the  com 
mandant  of  the  Swiss  regiments,  M.  de  Salis,  posted  4t  the 
LouTse  with  two  battalions  of  his  compatriots,  to  send  him  one 
pf  them  to  cover  the  Place  Yenddme.    M.  de  Salis,  wishing 
to  give  some  rest  to  the  battalion  which  had  been  fighting 
since  the  morning  in  the  Colonnade  and  at  the  windows  of  the 
Louvre,  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and,  at  the  same  tiine,  com^ 
maiided  the  men  to  come  down  and  follow  the  orders  of  the 
marshal ;  ho  ordered  the  other  battalion,  which  was  stationed 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  Louvre,  to  mount,  in  its  turn,  to  the 
Colonnade,  and  replace  the  first. 

By  an  inadvertency,  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  an 

interval  of  some  minutes  elapsed  between  the  descent  'of  the 

first  battalion  and  the  appearance  of  the  othec     The  firing 

having  ceased  at  the  windows,  and  under  the  Colonnade,  the 

people  thought  the  silence  and  the  disappeaninca  of  the  Swiss, 

indicated  a  retreat :  they  fire  with  redoubled  energy — no  replj. 

With  the  boldest  rush  of  impetuosity  they  cross  the^  Place  Saint 

Germain-rAuxerrois,  approach  the  gates,  break  them  open,  and 

invade  the  court-yard,  while  others  mount,  by  banging  on  to 

the  mouldings  of  the  edifice,  on  the  side  towards  the  quay,  and 

reach  the  windows,  which  they  enter  unopposed ;  thence  they 

extend  their  hands  to  other  assailants,  raise  shouts  of  vie 

tory,  fire  into  the  galleries  on  the  last  of  the  Swiss  soldiers, 

who  rush  pell-mell  through  the  different  passages,  in  order  to 

reach  the  court-yard ;  then,  breaking  the  doors  of  communication 

between  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  they  Gn  in  tbflir  tqni 
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from  the  mndons  ou  the  marshal's  reserre,  posted  oa  tiie  Car- 
nnisel. 

Astonished  at  this  shofrer  of  halls,  and  hearing  &b  criei  of 
dte  popular  columns  which  enter  by  the  avennes  of  th^  Loutto, 
the  feeble  remnant  of  the  royal  goard  fall  back  in  disordec  on 
the  court^yard  of  the  Tuileriee,  and  crowd  through  the  srcl^ 
vay  tinder  the  clock  pavilion,  to  shelter  themselvee  in  the 
garden.  Marmont  sees,  from  his  windowB,  this  irruptioa  of 
the  people  through  all  the  inlets  and  from  every  window  of  the 
Louvre ;  fresh  courage  unimates  his  martial  breast  at  the  sight 
of  peril  and  the  shame  of  his  troops ;  he  goes  down,  mounts  his 
horse,  draws  his  sword,  rushes,  with  a  few  officers,  on  td  the 
Place  Carrousel,  heroically  braves  the  fire  of  the  Louvre,  and  oi 
the  sharp-shooters  of  the  people,  makes  them  give  way  an 
instant  before  the  charges  of  the  little  group  that  surrounds  him, 
rallies  his  battalions  and  bis  squadrons — thrown  into  disorder  by 
the  panic — commands  a  retreat  to  the  Champa- Ely  sees,  and, 
keeping  the  insurgent  bands  at  a  distance  by  platoon-firing, 
passes  into  the  garden,  only  after  he  has  covered,  vrilh  his  own 
body,  the  last  soldier  of  his  aimy. 

XIX. 

Whilst  the  guard  was  crossing  the  garden  in  disordw,  to  go 
and  concentrate  in  the  Champs  Elyseee,  and  the  order  to  follow 
this  movement  of  retreat  was  being  sent  to  all  the  corps  star 
tioned  at  the  Madeleine,  the  Place  Yendftme,  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  the  Palais  Royale,  the  people,  astonished  at  their 
victory,  entered  the  palace,  some  through  the  picture  gallery, 
lome  by  the  grand  staircase,  some  by  the  vrindows ;  planted 
the  tri-coloured  flag  on  the  aammit  of  the  edifice,  and,  seating 
the  corpse  of  one  of  their  combatants — a  pupil  of  the  Poly- 
technic School— on  the  throne,  reproached  roj^ty,  by  this  sym- 
bolical exposition,  with  the  blood  that  had  been  abed  throi^h  the 
provocation  of  its  ministers.  They  discharged  random  shots, 
they  tore  with  their  bayonets,  they  stamped  under  their  naked 
feet  the  portraits,  the  hangings,  all  the  luxury  of  the  apart- 
nent«  of  the  princes  and  priDoeaaea ;  joyonaly  pro&ning,  pnudlf 
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interdicting,  but  mutually  watching  each  other  and  preTonting 
pillage  in  the  midst  of  devastation.  The  lettered  chiefe  of  the 
combatants,  the  National  Guards,  and  the  better  kind  of  work- 
men, the  artists,  a  great  number  of  private  dtizess — all  jealous 
of  the  probity  of  the  people,  of  the  honour  of  the  revolution, 
of  the  splendour  and  of  the  monuments  of  their  conntiy — ^lost 
not  an  instant  in  throwing  themselves  into  the  palace  and  the 
museums,  on  hearing  of  the  occupation  of  the  ToLleries  and  the 
Louvre,  in  order  to  constitute  the  people  themselves  iho.giuff- 
dians  of  the  monuments  and  the  treasures  they  had  conquered. 

In  the  midst  of  these  continued  combats,  the  fickleness  of 
the  people  made  them  pass,  in  an  instant,  from  anger  to  pity, 
under  the  sole  influence  of  their  sudden  impressionB,  or  the 
first  inspirations  received  from  the  crowd. 

Near  the  Font  Royale,  a  group  of  furious  men  were  ex- 
asperated against  three  unfortunate  Swiss  soldiers,  whom  thej 
not  only  abused  and  beat  most  unmercifully,  but  endeavoored  to 
drag  to  the  parapet  and  precipitate  into  the  Seine.  Attracted 
by  the  tumult,  a  young  man  of  great  physical  power  and  much 
greater  moral  energy,  M.  de  Ghamborant,  got  before  the  victims. 
"  How  long,'*  cried  he,  "  has  it  been  the  custom  for  Frenchmen 
to  massacre  in  this  manner  enemies  that  are  vanquished  and 
disarmed  ?  Before  you  consummate  this  crime  yon  will  pass 
over  my  body!*'  These  words  excited  sympalJietic  braves. 
Those  who,  a  short  time  previous,  had  been  the  silent  aqd  in- 
active witnesses  of  a  crime  which,  no  doubt,  they  deplored, 
found  courage  to  join  in  the  reproaches  of  M.  de  Ghamborant 
The  latter  took  the  responsibility  of  the  unhappy  soldiers — 
more  dead  than  alive — upon  himself.  He  made  them  ciy  "  ViYC 
la  Charte  !"  (Success  to  the  Charter)  £o  disarm  the  people.  As- 
sisted by  some  kind-hearted  workmen,  he  conveyed  them  to  a 
house  in  the  neighbouring  street,  and  enabled  them  to  escape 
under  a  popular  disguise. 

Insurrection  was  installed  at  the  Tuileries,  and  after  the 
combatants  came  the  pillagers.  M.  de  Ghamborant,  surrounded 
by  the  crowd,  was  passing  through  the  royal  apartmenU.  In 
those  of  the  Dauphiness  he  jKBrceived  a  man  who  insdently 
clutched  some  articles  of  great  value.     £xa8peiate4  at  the 
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BJ^t,  M.  de  Chamboraut  rushed  forward  and  compelled  hia 
Id  deliver  them  up  ;  the  latter  discharged  a  pistol  at  his 
aggressor,  nhlcH  Bimply  touched  his  coat.  The  two  nere 
fiurrouaded ;  the  dress  of  M.  de  Chamboraut,  his  lauguagSt 
the  abuse  of  his  adveraary, — everything  seemed  to  point  him 
out  aa  a  friend  or  a  defender  of  the  palace,  and  complicated  his 
dajiger.  A  friendly  voice  extricat«d  him:  "Long  live  the  son 
of  General  Lafayette  !"  cried  a  man.  "  It  is  he;  I  know  him! 
Shame  and  death  to  the  thieres!  " 

The  crowd  repeated  these  acclamation  a,  and  this  new  peril 
ms  averted  by  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the  people. 

Witii  the  exception  of  the  Eue  de  Ilohao,  where  it  joins 
the  Kue  Saint-Honor^,  opposite  to  the  Hue  de  Bicbelieu,  near 
die  Theatre  Frangaia,  and  where  Marmont  had  neglected  to 
withdravr  a  post  that  covered  the  Carrousel,  the  firing  had 
oeaeed  everywhere  at  the  cry  of  -victory  which  the  taking  of 
the  Tuileries  had  raised  throughout  the  city.  There,  a  hundred 
men,  fortified  in  a  house  which  had  become  a  redoubt,  defended 
themselves  from  floor  to  floor,  against  the  frantic  invasion 
of  the  people,  and  periKhedwith  their  officers;  bravely  attacked 
during  the  combat,  they  were  basely  assassinated  after  the 
Tictory,  A  certain  number  of  Swiss  and  gendarmes,  cruelly 
porsued  by  those  men  of  carnage,  who  everywhere  bring  dis- 
honour on  the  real  men  of  courage,  expiated  by  their  death  the 
dime  of  their  uniform,  hateful  to  the  people,  and  of  the  faithful 
accomplishment  of  their  military  duty ;  a  greater  nimiber  ware 
sheltered,  disguised,  saved,  embraced  by  the  people  themselves. 
Their  unjust  anger  did  not  survive  the  firing;  the  pity  and 
hontaiiiiy  of  the  people  were  worthy  of  their  cause,  and  equal 
to  their  heroism.  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
exaggerated,  as  it  always  is,  by  the  vapouring  of  the  two 
parties,  did  not  exceed  a  fen  hundreds,  including  soldiers  and 
people.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  martyrs  of  the  outraged 
law.  was  a  young  writer  who  promised  to  throw  an  additional 
glorv  over  French  philosophy — -Georges  Farcy.  In  apite  ot 
the  prophetic  presentiments  of  a  few  devoted  friends,  he  had 
taken  arms  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  and  as  he  entered 
with  the  people  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  «  ball  ■tnuA  him 
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in  the  breast.  He  was  a  young  man  cast  in  the  mould  of 
antiquity,  whose  graceful  air  concealed  his  courage,  in  whom 
the  heroism  of  the  heart  was  allied  with  serenity  of  mind,  and 
who,  had  he  been  bom  in  those  times,  would  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  or  a  companion  of  LeonidsB. 

XX. 

The  marshal,  after  haying  made  the  whole  army  fidi  bick 
upon  the  space  between  the  triumphal  arch  of  TEtoile  and 
the  gate  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  galloped  across  the  wood  to 
St.  Cloud,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  up  his  sword  into  the 
hands  of  the  King.  Covered  with  the  dust  of  the  combat  and 
the  humiliation  of  defeat,  he  entered  alone  the  cabinet  of  the 
King,  to  whom  one  hour  previous,  he  had  sworn  to  defend  his 
capital  and  his  crown  at  least  a  fortnight.  "  Sire,**  said  he, 
with  consternation  in  his  features  and  despair  in  his  speech, 
but  with  the  firmness  of  a  man  accustomed  to  great  rererBas, 
**  I  have  the  grief  to  announce  to  your  nugesty  that  I  hsTe  not 
been  able  to  maintain  your  authority  in  Paris.  The  Swiss,  whom 
I  had  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Louvre,  in  a  moment  of 
panic-terror  abandoned  that  important  post;  the  rout  then 
becoming  general,  I  could  only  rally  my  battalions  at  the  Aro  de 
TEtoile,  and  I  have  given  the  order  to  continue  -retreating  on 
to  St.  Cloud.  A  ball,  aimed  at  me,  killed  the  hone  of  my 
aide-de-camp  by  my  side  ;  I  regret  that  it  did  not  pass  throng 
my  head  !  Death  would  be  less  terrible  to  me  than  the  sad 
spectacle  I  have  just  witnessed!"  The  Eixig,  without  ad- 
dressing a  single  reproach  to  the  marshal,  raised  his  eyes  to 
Heaveu,  and  recognised  the  fortune  of  his  race.  He  took 
leave  of  Marmont,  after  having  requested  him  to  go  and  receive 
the  orders  of  his  son,  the  Duke  d*Angoul6me,  whom  he  had 
just  named  generalissimo  of  the  royal  army ;  and  he  reoalled 
the  ministers.  They  themselves  hid  just  learned,  daring  the 
conference  of  the  King  with  his  marshal,  the  details  of  the 
evacuation  of  Paris  from  General  Coetlosquet,  who  had  has 
tened  to  St.  Cloud. 
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Delminhopa  at  CbitletX. 

xxr. 

The  King,  coaqaered  but  not  discouraged,  did  Dot  appear 
to  feel  that  hia  crown  had  fallen  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops. 
He  reported  to  his  ministers,  with  a  firm  voice,  the  nature  of 
his  interview  with  Marmont,  and  the  propositions  made  by 
M.  de  Semonvilie,  M.  d'Argout,  and  M.  de  Vitrollea.  These 
negociatora,  whom  he  complacentlj  supposed  to  have  a  mission 
wtuch  they  had  received  from  nobody,  demanded,  said  he,  a 
diange  of  ministers  and  the  revocation  of  the  proclamations.  On 
ihese  two  conditions,  they  took  upon  themselves  to  reconcila 
the  crown  and  the  people,  and  to  eurround  that  reconciliation 
with  respectful  formalities,  so  as  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
Arone  and  the  dignity  of  the  King.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
die  courts  of  justice  would  each,  in  a  collective  body,  go  from 
Paris  to  St-  Cloud,  and  supplicate  the  King  to  pardon  his  copi 
lal  for  the  disorder  created  by  an  excess  of  love  for  the  Charter. 
The  King  would  reply  that  he  consented  to  forget  all,  provided 
every  one  relumed  immediately  to  hia  duty.  Then  a  general 
amnesty  would  cover  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 

Such  was  that  dream.  Men  with  such  slight  pretenaiona 
to  iutluence  over  the  multitude  as  M.  de  Semonville  and  M.  de 
Titrolles,  Battered  themselvea  they  could  insure  its  acceptance  hj 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  known  only  by  their  unpopuUri^. 
The  King,  undone  and  humiliated,  flatt«red  hinuelf  with  tlds 
chimera.  These  phantasms  only  excited  tb«  pity  mnd  diadain 
of  the  ministers,  but  they  did  not  possess  the  conrsg«  uselessly 
to  disabuse  the  King.  The  change  of  ministiy  and  Uu 
names  of  the  ministers  belonged  to  hun.  They  confined  them 
selves  to  the  discussion  of  the  revocation  of  the  praclamadoof. 
Almost  all,  fearing,  too  late,  lest  they  might  drag  down  tht 
crown  in  their  fall  by  an  obstinacy  that  fortune  had  just  con- 
demned, advised  the  King  to  commit  this  act  of  weakness. 
They  conceived  it  tj]  be  the  only  means  of  stopping  tha 
efTusioQ  of  blood  and  saving  the  royal  family,  exposed  to  pariah 
under  the  wreck  of  a  throne  overturned  for  the  third  time, 
"  I  know  not  whether  the  measure  prapoaed,"  said  U.  Goemov 
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de  Ranville,  •'^^otild  have  produced  anj  Balatary  resolt  jester 
day  or  this  morning ;  at  any  rate  I  should  hare  adTised  the 
King  to  it  then,  as  a  means  of  suspending  at  least  the  miseries 
of  civil  war ;  but  now,  I  should  only  view  it  as  an  act  of  weak- 
ness, for  it  would  ha^e  no  other  effect  than  that  of  legdising, 
as  it  were,  the  revolt,  and  robbing  the  crown  even  of  the 
dignity  of  courage  in  misfortune. 

"  Some  persons  suppose  that  the  promoters  of  the  insuneo- 
tion,  compromised  to  the  extent  of  having  violated  the  Eing^ 
palace,  will  be  satisfied  with  the  rovocaticm  of  these  pncbaiu- 
tions,  which  have  evidently  been  nothing  more  than  the  pretext 
for  a  movement  combined  and  prepared  long  since.     I  conoder 
such  a  hope  to  be  an  illusion ;  if  yon  will  bat  examine  the 
course  of  events,  you  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  now  no  longer 
a  question  of  minisny  or  proclamations,  butof  loyal  power,  and 
that  the  struggle,  at  the  height  it  has  now  attained,  is  a  deadly 
combat  between  legitimacy  and  rev<dation.    In  soch  a  posifion, 
the  measure  proposed  would  be,  on  the  port  of  llie  emni, 
nothing  more  than  the  acknowledgment  of  an  absolute  defeat 
without  resource ;  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an  abdication,  fbr 
the  hand  that  had  signed  it  would,  at  that  very  instant,  be  struck 
with  an  irremediable  impotency.     If,  for  a  time,  it  did  prevent 
a  definitive  fall,  it  would  only  be  a  respite,  to  be  BharfStj  fol- 
lowed by  a  horrible  catastrophe.     And  would  jod  be  sore  to 
obtain  that  respite?    What  guarantee  u  oflered  that  peace 
would  be  the  immediate  price  of  the  hmniliatian  of  tho  crown? 
You  have  nothing  but  the  doubtful  word  of  two  men  withoat  a 
mission ;  would  the  great  institudons  of  the  state  radfy  the 
engagement  taken  in  their  name,  to  save  appearances,  by 
coming  to   demand  pardon  in  the  name  of  tiie  vietorioas 
revolt  ?   Would  the  revolutionists  consent  to  so  strange  a  sCepf 
Have  they  even  promised  to  lay  down  their  arms  as  soon  as 
royalty  has  capitulated  ?    Is  it  certain  that,  bj  ■■^ftri^  royal 
prerogative  to  them,  we  should  save  the  soeoession  to  the 
throne?    Have  you  inquired  whether,  in  the  intOKication of 
their  triumph,  they  would  not  repel  with  contempt  tfaiB  soe- 
cession.  which  the  state  of  things  will,  perhaps,  iodine  them 
to  lo<^  apon  as  a  derision?    In  a  word,  in  idiose  name,  is 


OF  MOMAKCH?   IN 


irtue  of  what  powers,  have  MM.  de  Semonville  and  d'Ai^ut 
Bme  to  propose  to  the  King  a  capitulation  which  they  would 
lOt  have  the  power  to  make  the  victors  accept  ? 

"  The  throne  is  olriady  vpeet,  they  say.  Tho  evil  is  great, 
at.  I  think,  exaggerated.  I  cannot  persuade  myaetf  that  the 
nonarchy  is  to  he  crushed  in  this  way^ — without  a  combat.  For  it 
lust  be  confessed  that  the  deplorahle  street  warfare  we  have 
ritnessed  for  the  last  two  days,  although  it  has  unfortunately 
ost  much  blood,  does  not  constitute  an  energetic  resistance, 
ucii  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  best  troops  in 
jiurope.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Paris  is  not  France ;  the  masses 
oav  have  been  milled  by  the  declamatioiiB  of  liberahsm,  but 
Key  have  no  desire  for  a  revolution.  The  houses  of  pEu-liament 
b  not  wish  it ;  the  majority  of  the  army  is  faithfiil ;  the 
foard.  wavering  fur  an  instant,  will  soon  have  resumed  a 
•ecomiiig  attitude;  and,  if  royalty  does  not  abandon  itself, 
rith  huch  supports,  it  will  triumph  over  this  new  revolutionary 
ittempt.  If,  however,  the  genius  of  evil  is  once  more  to  have  the 
ipper  hand:  if  the  legitimate  throue  is  to  fallonce  more,  at  least 
et  it  fall  with  honour;  shame  alone  has  no  hope  for  the  future 

"  I  consider  it,  however,  indispenwble  to  aanul  one  of  ^e 
Mwdamations  of  the  35th,  not  to  satisfy  the  exig«sees  of  the 
feTolt,  but  because  the  interest  <^  the  Cfowh  renders  it  % 
oecessity — it  is  that  which  ordains  tihe  disw^utaon  ot  the  newly 
dected  Chamber ;  the  government  of  the  King  has  legality  on 
its  side,  and  it  ought  to  preserve  the  advmitage  «f  its  position. 
Hia  Majesty  will  have  great  strength  as  opposed  to  the  re- 
volutionists when  he  shows  that  he  has  tlie  suj^rt  of  tie 
Chamber.  If  the  King  were  to  adopt  this  oonree,  it  vronld, 
moreover,  be  indispensable  to  defer  for  some  days  the  opening 
of  the  session  which  vcas  fixed  for  the  8rd  of  August,  and, 
above  all,  to  have  both  Chambers  sit  in  some  other  town— 
not  Paris — for  wlkich  he  has  the  tuithority  of  the  Charter." 

XXII. 

These  energetic  words,  from  &  man  who  had  recommended 
concessions  before  the  defe&t,  but  who,  after  tho  defeat,  had  nOt 


r 
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recommended  dishonour,  ^rere  applauded  by  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
Ume,  who  was  at  least  a  soldier,  if  no  longer  a  prince.  **  I 
regret,"  said  he  to  his  feither,  "  that  the  mijorify  of  the 
council  does  not  accept;  as  to  the  war,  if  we  are  reduced  to  the 
terrible  necessity  of  prolonging  the  struggle,  we  shall  find 
numerous  auxiliaries  in  the  proyinces,  but  werQ  we  abandoned 
by  all,  if  the  day  which  is  breaking  were  to  be  the  last  of  our 
dynasty  we  should  know  how  to  illustrate  our  fall,  by  parisbing 
sword  in  hand."  If  the  King  thought  or  felt  thus,  he  might  still 
have  kept  or  given  away  the  crown;  but»  accustomed  by  long 
habits  of  resignation  to  misfortunes  of  this  kind,  never  having 
possessed  anything  martial  but  the'  action,  grown  old  tfaoii|^ 
still  vigorous,  he  had  that  kind  of  rashness  which  risks  and 
loses  causes,  without  the  spirit  which  brings  back  fbrtone.  He 
could  only  reign  on  horseback,  as  he  often  said;  be  did  not 
decide  to  %ht,  but  wished  still  to  reign.  He  hastened  to 
sign  the  revocation  of  the  ordinances,  to  name  M.  de  Mo^ 
temart  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  foragn 
afi&drs,  and  appointed  M.  Gasimir  P^rier,  to  be  minisfeer 
of  the  interior,  and  General  Gerard,  to  be  minister  of  war. 
The  Duke  d*Angoul^me,  ashamed  but  silent,  paced  voond  the 
table  of  abdication,  with  feverish  and  aknoet  conTulaive  agir 
tation ;  from  time  to  time,  he  let  fall  words  which  revealed  the 
inward  contest  of  his  mind,  and  the  meaning  of  which,  unin- 
tellible  to  those  who  heard  them,  was  soon  ravaaled  by  his 
aversion  for  the  sceptre.  '*  Truly,"  said  this  prince,  zaising 
his  arms  towards  heaven,  ''  one  would  be  tempted  to  do  like 
my  uncle  of  Savoy ....  But  no !  ....  the  Dnkeof  Bozdeanzl 
....  a  child  on  the  throne  !     No,  it  is  impossiblel" 

XXUI. 

The  King,  after  these  signatures  and  these  nominatknit, 
which  seemed  to  rid  him  of  his  responsibility,  and  restore 
peace  to  his  mind,  thanked  his  ministers  for  their  devotion  to 
him,  and  dismissed  them  like  a  prince  whose  heart  is  not 
changed  by  reverse  of  fortune.  They  left  the  crown  which  had 
been  lost  by  their  complaisance  and  their  fanaticism  on  the 


threshold  of  this  cftbineC  which  tbej  i 
Neither  appeared  to  be  giieved-  Ptxtf  ^ 
A  second  consdence,  which  gnatlj  dewiwa 
as  ta  the  moralitj  of  certam  uHm.  Tbej  a 
rictims  of  the  ignorance  of  Pnaca  i» 
iDterB3t«d  eSemiiucf  of  ManBOBt,  Iwt  i 
selves  guilty;  their  deCeat  aSected  Ibcn  ■ 
Theii  real  bull  was  their  faanng  Ubd.  Tbs  |i 
the  courtiers,  who  the  preceding  m\  '  '  ' 
already  looked  upon  them  with  eoanctagt,  maa  rddb  wna  ■"V^'p 
Hiej  had  no  refuge  but  in  tfaia  pdaee.  At  Tmt  imik 
menaced  them;  in  the  pmiacca  they  vcn  ihnMutti  wkk 
imurrection,  with  reproaches  and  amlaafl  in  the  ttmj,  aoi 
ingratitude  from  that  pwt  of  the  deigj  wfakA  iai  been 
one  cauES  of  theii  ruin.  Tbej  withdrew  into  Qie  raoM 
letired  apartments  and  gardens  of  the  palace,  coDcealmg  their 
names  and  faces.  M.  de  Polignae,  alone,  remaiiwd  to  tbe  last 
in  the  heart  of  the  King,  an  oracle  to  whom  no  attention  wn 
officially  paid,  bat  who '  was  still  liateaed  to,  and  who  was  not 
accused  of  this  misfortune,  so  sore  was  every  one  of  his  derotion. 
General  Alexandre  de  Girardin,  an  intrepid  and  popular 
officer,  who  traversed  the  two  campe  on  horseback  with  the 
swiftness  and  daring  of  a  Boimdhead,  galloped  to  Paris  with  tbe 
revocation  of  the  ordinances,  and  to  summon  ii.  de  Morte- 
mart  to  St.  Cloud.  All  appeared  to  be  suspended  daring 
the  hours  of  negociadon  which  followed  the  rietoty  and 
defeat.  The  Duke  d'AngouUme,  on  horseback,  visited  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  royalist  armj,  but  without  proooondng 
a  word  to  encourage  the  soldiers.  The  Duchess  de  Berry,  to 
whom  the  King  communicated  the  resolutions  he  hud  made, 
assuring  her,  that  thanks  to  these  arrangements,  she  would  be 
in  Paris  the  next  day  with  her  son,  exclaimed,  "  Who,  I — 
I  show  my  humbled  face  to  the  Parisians?  No,  no,  never ! " 

From  hour  to  hour,  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  M.  de 
Mortemart,  and  the  result  of  tbe  negocistioas  promised  by  M. 
de  Semonville.  M  d'Argout,  and  M  de  VitroUes. 

Nothing  arrived  but  rumours  from  Paris  of  the  successivo 
de£»ctionB  of  llie  tioopa  of  the  line,  fiigitina  from  the  inawgWt 
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capital,  exaggerating  b/  their  reports  tbo  calamities  of  the 
three  da^,  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Versaillee,  and  that 
of  the  environs  of  the  hanlieue  of  Paris,  which  snrroanded  more 
and  more  the  court  and  the  dispirited,  but  fiuthfal  regimenti 
of  the  rojal  guard,  which  were  encamped  in  the  gardens  and 
beneath  the  terraces  of  the  palace.    M.  de  Mortemart  had 
arrived  and  had  had  several  interriews  with  the  Eling.     A  man 
of  illustrious  birth  and  immense  fortune,  who  had  'passed  his 
youth  in  the  French  armj  under  Napoleon, — his  services  at  the 
Restoration  as  ambassador  of  France  at  St  Petersbuigh, — ^his 
familiarity  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whose  esteem  he  had 
obtained, — his  knowledge  of  the  new  conditions  imposed  on  the 
government  by  the  representative  system, — Ms  contempt  for  the 
chimeras  of  a  court  and  the  mystic^  theories  of  the  sacerdotal 
}iarty, — had  given  to  the  name  of  M.  de  Mortemart  a  celebrity 
which  by  its  modesty  was  calculated  to  impart  confidence  to 
liberty,  and  security  to  the  dynasty.    His  clear  sense,  his  cool 
devotion,  his  noble  but  impassible  and  spiritual  physiognomy,  his 
strict  adherence  to  truth,  his  repugnance  to  flatter,  made  him 
resemble  M.  de  Richelieu,  whose  ministry  he  seemed  desirous 
to  revive. 

Although  M.  de  Mortetnart  hastened  with  loyal  eagerness,  at 
the  call  of  his  master,  and  although  he  had  recezved  from  him 
the  command  to  form  a  cabinet,  the  Ejng,  who  seemed  to  await 
some  miraculous  return  of  good  fortune,  dek^ed  doing  what 
was  necessary  to  invest  M.  de  Mortemart  wiA  legal  power. 
Quick  to  commit  a  fault,  but  slow  to  repair  it,  he  gave  the 
faction  time  to  plan  a  dethronement.    All  gave  way  to  conver- 
sation, in  which  Charles  repeated  to  his  new  minister  what  he 
had  said  to  his  court :  "  I  have  not  forgotten  what  took  place 
forty  years  ago ;  I  vrill  not  go  in  a  cart,  like  my  brother,  I  will 
go  on  horseback ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  hare  revolutionists  like 
you  forced  on  me."    But,  continuing  the  indolent  habits  he  had 
contracted  in  time  of  peace,  he  sat  in  apparent  secnrity  at  a 
card  table  with  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  the  Duke  de  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Duke  de  Duras,  and  played  a  few  rubbers  of  whist 
m  a  room  from  which  they  could  see  the  fire  of  the  bivouacs  of  his 
conquered  guards  and  his  capital  where  he  had  ceased  to  reign. 


op  UONAECHT   IN    FK&NCK. 

Bat  ii  neglMUd  Yj  lb«  King. 


xxrv. 


Hardly  did  they  diire  to  disturb  him  from  hi*  «4iiat  to  ttk 
for  an  authorisation  or  an  ord«r.  "Wait  till  to-iaonvw." 
was  his  ansvi'er  to  the  imporluoitieB  of  the  momeat.  H.  d« 
Uortemart,  impatient  of  the  hours  wh^ch  carried  uiitj  Out 
throne,  aiid  which  rendered  his  devotion  fniiilcnii,  eulreaied 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme  to  give  to  the  regtmentii  wlio  were 
encamped  on  the  road  to  Paris,  ordtira  lo  focilitau  tho  pmagc  of 
his  emissaries  into  the  capital ;  the  prinM,  a«  timid  bdbra  his 
fctber,  as  he  was  brave  under  the  Are  of  th»  enemy,  bwdlj 
gave  any  answer.  M.  de  Mort^mart  retired,  di<courBf!«d,  aiul 
saddened  by  the  words  and  delays  of  t)ie  King,  to  ui  apart* 
meat  that  was  assigned  to  him  in  the  osatle-  U«  felt  that  h« 
ms  at  once  troublesome  and  necessary,  he  wm  soon  to  fwl 
liimself  useless.  He  spent  the  whole  night  awaitiiig  a  Mgn 
ttom  the  King. 

The  King  slept. 

XXV. 

In  the  meantime  the  meBsnxes  of  Qeneral  Altttandie  d* 
Girardin.  and  the  report  of  the  summons  of  M.  de  Mortwaart 
to  St.  Cloud,  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  oapitaL 

M.  de  Girardin,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  unusutd  aotivi^, 
connected  with  the  court  by  his  offices,  wth  the  army  by  lidi 
rank,  with  the  heads  of  faction  by  his  uhiqnity  in  all  th« 
saloons  of  Paris,  was  better  suited  than  any  other,  if  b«  bml 
been  seconded,  to  have  assembled  rapidly  round  the  raim  of  tli* 
monarchy  those  men  who  might  have  sared  it  He  aloneww 
the  life  and  the  ability  of  a  capital.  He  was  as  zeaknu  tobs  of 
service  from  hia  disposition  aa  from  feeling.  Familiar  with 
Charles  X.  by  having  had  the  direction  of  his  hunts,  his  ml* 
pleasure.  M.  de  Girardin,  through  his  daily  Mrvioea,  had 
gained  some  ascendancy  over  the  King;  a  man  accuatomed  to 
war  and  to  command,  more  suited  to  breakthrough  difflonltiM 
than  to  unravel  them,  he  had  beeg^rftiiB  eommenoement  of 
the  Polignac  minisliy,  moie  fiiveuntbU  to  the  eot^  d'ttal  than 
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bot*anic  his  iu*tua1  position  ;  but  the  ignorance  of  the  execution 
had  made  him  i]uii*kly  embrace  the  opposite  side.  He  re- 
deemed by  his  ardour  to  save  the  King  the  wrong  that  he  had 
done,  in  giving  way  too  much  to  tlie  yiolence  which  had  brought 
on  his  danger.  Ho  was  seen  in  all  parts  of  Paris  assembling 
the  popular  men  to  a  pacification  as  the  King  was  mskiDg 
•dTances. 

XXVI. 

But  the  popular  men  of  the  Chambers,  of  the  citizens,  and 
of  the  armed  factions,  who  the  preceding  evening  would  have 
accepted  tlio  names  of  ^I.  de  Mortemart,  of  Casimir-P^rieri 
and  uf  General  Gerard,  as  an  unhoped  for  pledge  of  triumph 
and  security,  were  tno  next  morning  themselves  carried  beyond 
their  expectations  by  the  burst  of  victory  and  the  indomitable 
anger  of  the  poople.  Some  white  flags,  signs  of  peace,  planted 
on  the  i^oulevard,  by  some  of  M.  Girardin's  emissaries  on  horse- 
back, were  knocked  dovsn  by  the  multitude.  The  blood  on  the 
pavement  was  too  warm  for  the  propositions  of  peace  to  be  read 
by  the  side  of  the  corpses.  The  National  Guard,  so  unseasonably 
dissolved  by  M.  de  Villele,  came  in  crowds  from  their  houses, 
and  affected  to  partake  of  the  implacable  nnimation  of  the 
people,  that  they  might  have  the  right  to  restrain  them. 

Casimir-Perier,  who,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  was  in  con- 
sternation at  a  tumult  which  menaced  mora  than  a  throne, 
was  proclaimed  tribune  against  his  will,  and  oondocted  in 
triumph  to  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte,  where  the  instinct  of  the 
day  had  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  leading  parties  ever  sinee 
the  morning.  From  time  to  time  were  led  in  troops,  who 
came  to  give  up  their  arms  and  to  do  homage  to  the  revolution, 
before  it  hod  any  other  name  than  the  names  of  the  conquering 
nation  and  of  M.  Laiitte,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 
His  spacious  courts,  his  gardens,  his  mansion,  which  was  like 
a  palace,  had  become  the  camp  and  the  rendezvous  of  the 
multitude.  The  Duke  of  Choiseul.  M.  Dupin,  M.  Audry  de 
Puyraveau,  Beranger,  Casimir-Perier,  his  plebeian  brothers, 
who  were  as  proud  and  almost  as  imperious  as  himself; 
General  Gemrd,  Labbey  de  Pompi^res,  a  laborious  but  pe^ 
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mmmog  orator;  Lalajette,  Alexandre  de  Ijaborde,  Uoiitallrat, 
Bvide,  Mignet,  G«nuer-F^es,  Bertin  de  Vaux,  (larboniul, 
SBimns,  aide-de-camp  to  Lafajette,  wbo  inipivil  him  with  hi* 
ardOTir  and  who  covered  him  vith  hiabod^;  Jli'iiinl,  Caimhola' 
I^maire,  the  two  AragoB,  one  celebrated  forlju  iiiiiwlnduii,  the 
other  for  the  brilliancj of  hii  ideas ;  Mauguiu.  imiI/i.i,  udilim 
Bairot,  Lobau,  Odier,  De  Sohonen,  Oomllix,  (.'ImrdalU, 
BaTooz,  Pf^l,  S^bastiani,  ViUemain,  and  n  uutulier  of  man 
demgnated  by  the  tribome,  hj  the  preai.  bjpolitiuiJ  Kuiiutiuit,  \i<i 
their  rank,  or  b;  their  riobes,  to  riw  abovo  i.ljii  rrowit  ami 
become  popular,  had  ceased  to  delibenita^  and  imw  uotuil  with 
energy  each  for  his  party;  but  all,  now  iu»l<  i  lUn  pniaiurn 
of  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  were  imj"iii<ui  it>  rnnii  a 
centre  of  action  before  they  establiibed  a  goT<'ii>iiiiiiii.  A  jiiu- 
damation,  printed  and  posted  in  iha  cltj  by  tlm  iriiii.iirii  xf 
the  Conatitutioniiel,  appointed  for  the  direction  of  public  ulfaire 
the  Duke  de  Cboiseul,  Oeneral  G^raid,  ai'l  l-nfayoric,  who 
had  been  representatives  in  tlie  jaar  178(1.     H/^nmiJir  hnd 

indicated  these  names  to  conciliate  the  ariati"  i'"  } .  <l< iwy. 

and  republicans.  Lalayette,  whom  nothing  cuuld  luuuiiiiuiu, 
and  whose  mind  was  accessible  to  any  chimem,  Hized  tht 
first  opportunity  of  playing  a  principal  part.  "  If  we  coimot 
have  the  virtuous  Bailly  again,"  cried  Bertin  ds  ViUX,  with 
feigned  admiration,  to  encourage  Lafayette,  "letna  oongdk 
late  ouiselves  upon  having  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  Natlinutl 

Lafayette,  surrounded  by  a  gronp  of  young  people,  went 
on  foot  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  All  gave  way  to  him.  Ha  eaUb- 
lished  himself  there  as  if  in  the  Tuileries  of  the  people,  in 
the  midst  of  the  efaadows  of  the  14th  of  July,  of  the  6th  of 
October  of  tbe  commune  of  Paris,  and  of  Thermidor.  General 
Gerard  mounted  hie  hoi«e  end  rode  on  the  Boulevards,  giving 
orders  which  were  willingly  obeyed  by  the  National  Onards  and 
the  troops  of  the  line. 

M.  Guizot,  who  did  not  dare  to  guess  at  the  conclitHOn  of' 
the  event,  objected  to  the  appointment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, which  was  proposed  by  U.  Maugnin,  who  wished  thna 
to  assure  the  downfall  of  royal^.    A  Mrt  of  dieUtonhip  wii 
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created  under  the  name  of  the  municipal  eommission;  the 
names  of  Casimir-Perier,  Lafittei  Q6rard,  Lafayette,  PujniYeaa, 
Lobau,  De  Schonen,  and  Mauguin,  came  out  on  the  ballot  A 
short  and  vague  proclamation  announced  this  centre  of  aathoritj 
to  tlie  people  of  Paris. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  who,  while  young,  was  endowed  with 
great  purity  and  talent,  and  whose  opinion  had  great  authority, 
was  named  secretaiy-genend,  that  is  to  say,  prime  minister  of 
this  government ;  M.  Bavoux,  prefect  of  police ;  M.  Chaude). 
ail  obscure  man,  director  of  the  post-office.  This  nndedded 
and  timid  power  hesitated  to  plant  the  tri-ooloured  Bag, 
which  would  render  the  parties  still  in  power  irreooncileable. 
Colonel  Dumoulin,  one  of  these  men,  a  true  revolutionist,  who 
acted  before  he  considered,  and  whose  fanaticism  surrived  its 
hero,  himself  unfurled  the  tri-coloured  banner  in  the  balooDy 
of  the  palace.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  proud  of  having 
foutjrht  for  the  Charter,  but  refraining  from  any  step  whioh 
exceeded  resistance,  refused  to  occupy  his  post  in  this  govern- 
ment against  a  government. 

XXVII. 

This  shadow  of  government,  or  rather  this  assembly  of 
contrary  opinions,  was  hardly  installed  in  the  hall  of  liberty  in 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  when  M.  de  Semonville,  H,  d^Argoat,  and 
M.  de  Vitrolles  left  St.  Cloud,  to  take  to  the  Parisians  the 
revocation  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  names  of  the  new 
ministers.  From  the  open  carriage  which  bore  tliem  towards 
the  Place  de  Grcve,  M.  de  Semonville  flattering  the  popolace 
by  trivial  speeches,  and  by  cursing  the  conquered,  at  whose 
feet  he  had  just  been  kneeling,  and  whose  hands  he  bad  just 
pressed,  feigned  to  enter  into  their  passions  and  participate 
in  their  triumph,  to  dispose  them  for  peace.  The  confidant  of 
the  secret  hatred  of  the  Count  d'Artois  for  the  revoliition  and 
the  Charter,  and  the  author  of  the  secret  note,  M.  de  Vitrolles. 
now  transformed  into  a  hostage  for  liberty  and  the  crown, 
must  have  been  astonished  at  playing  this  new  character,  and  at 
bearing  to  the  popukce  the  repentance  and  the  concesskms  d 
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rojalty.  But  his  name  was  ^own  to  the  mnltitude ;  and  m 
these  tumults  people  do  not  ask  what  a  man  is  but  what  he  does. 
M.  Marrast,  who  rehearsed  upon  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  the  long  combat  he  was  to  fight  against  another  throne, 
introduced  the  negociators  to  the  municipal  commission  over 
which  M.  de  Lafayette  presided.  The  presence  of  M.  de  Vi- 
tJTolles,  who  was  recognised  by  some  of  the  commissioners, 
caused  much  astonishment.  An  intermediator  whose  only 
pledge  to  the  Charter  was  his  'presence  in  this  secret  governr 
ment,  which  was  in  flagrant  conspiracy  against  the  deeds  and 
the  reign  of  its  founder,  was  mistrusted.  M.  de  Semonville 
did  away  with  these  prejudices,  and  pledged  himself  as  surety 
for  his  colleague.  *'  Good  Heavens  !^  cried  M.  de  YitroUes  to 
one  of  the  most  enraged  members  of  the  government,  **  I  am 
a  greater  friend  to  the  Charter  than  you  are  yourself,  for  it  was 
I  who,  in  1814,  proposed  the  royal  declaration  of  Saint-Ouen  !** 
M.  de  Semonville  who  was  listened  to,  if  not  with  favour  at 
least  with  that  tolerance  which  conquerors  owe  to  the  last 
supplications  of  the  conquered,  moved  his  audience  without 
convincing  them.  "  It  is  too  late,"  said  M.  de  Schonen,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lafayette  *'  the  throne  of  Charles 
X.  has  melted  into  blood." 

M.  Mauguin,  who  was  more  disinterested  and  more  politic, 
sought  to  renew  the  negociations  from  which  he  considered 
more  advantages  and  less  peril  could  be  obtained,  than  from  a 
revolution  without  either  chief  or  design.  He  asked  the 
emissaries  from  the  court  if  they  had  any  written  authority ; 
they  replied  that  they  had  only  words,  **  If  that  is  the  case," 
cried  M.  de  Puyraveau,  trembling  for  the  result  of  an  inter- 
view which  might  re-establish  the  throne,  "  retire  or  I  shall 
order  the  populace  to  ascend!"  M.  de  Semonville  retired,  and 
left  the  revolution  to  itself. 

M.  d'Argout,  privately  encouraged  by  Casimir  Pdricr,  de 
termined  to  try  a  last  effort  on  the  committee  of  M  Lafitte, 
who,  he  thought,  would  be  less  attached  to  the  inclinations  and 
feelings  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  He  left  M.  de  YitroUes,  who  had 
assumed  another  name  to  escape  the  clamour  of  the  populace, 
at  the  door,  entered  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte,  and  announced 
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the  revocation  of  the  ordinances^and  the  nomination  of  popu- 
lar ministers.  He  rtH:cived  in  reply  the  same  sentence,  as  if 
echoed  from  the  Hotel  do  Ville  :  **  It  is  too  late  !  *'  M.  Lafitte, 
M.  Benin  do  Vnux,  and  their  colleagues,  evinced  in  vain  their 
grief  at  not  daring  to  renew  the  negociations,  the  breaking  off 
of  which  alarmed  them  for  the  fate  of  their  country,  but  the 
wishes  of  the  combatants  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  de- 
terred them.  "No  more  comprises  I  No  more  Bourbons!" 
was  the  unanimous  cry  which  followed  M.  d*Argout  and  Mi  de 
Vitrolles,  and  they  went  to  deplore  their  impotence  and  grief 
during  the  night  which  was  coming  on.  Upon  their  return  to 
Sl  Cloud  they  conjured  M.  de  Mortemart  to  go  himself  to 
I^aris,  to  contest  to  the  last  minute  the  impending  revolution, 
M.  do  Mortemart  thought  as  they  did.  "  But  what  can  I  do?*' 
said  he ;  '*  by  what  sign  can  I  be  recognised  at  Paris  as  the 
King*s  minister  ?  Can  I  appear  there  as  a  political  adventurer, 
disovtiied,  perhaps,  before  having  acted  ?  The  King  has  not 
signed  anything  yet." 

XXVIII. 

M.  de  Mortemart  and  M.  d'^Ajgoat,  however,  prepared  the 
acta  which  revoked  the  ordinances  and  invested  the  new  minis- 
ters with  their  functions.  But  night,  the  orders  of  the  sentinel, 
and  the  inviolable  etiquette  of  the  King's  chamber,  were  almost 
invincible  obstacles  to  all  communication  between  the  ministers, 
the  negociators  and  the  prince.  M.  de  Mortemart,  with  some 
trouble,  passed  these  barriers,  in  the  name  of  the  safety  of  the 
monarchy.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chamber 
of  Charles  X.,  the  officer  obstinately  forbade  his  entrance,  by 
order  of  his  master. 

M.  de  Mortemart  raised  his  voice,  that  he  might  be  heard 
through  the  walls.  **  I  entreat  you,"  cried  he  ;  "I  hold  you 
responsible  for  the  life  of  the  King."  Charles  X.,  roused  by 
these  sounds,  ordered  M.  de  Mortemart  to  be  a^itted.  He 
went  up  to  the  bed,—"  Ah  !  is  it  you  ?"  said  the  old  King  lan- 
guidly, like  a  man  whose  grief  returns  to  his  memory  when  he 
awakes.     "Well,  what  is  the  matter?"    M.  de  Mortemart 
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isfonned  him  of  the  state  of  Paris,  of  the 
of  M.  de  SemonTille,  the  noctomal  letom  of  MM.  cPAjgont 
and  De  Yitrolles,  and  phichig  the  pfepaicd  flwliniM^  od  dbe 
bed,  begged  him  to  sign  them.    "  No,  no,"  nid  the  maarnkj' 
the  time  has  not  yet  come;  let  na  matT    M«  de  Moffta*^ 
mart,  insisted ;  he  implored  the  lEQng  not  lo  gpre  wtf  to  ^nm 
illusions,  and  to  listen  himaelf  to  M3i*  de  TitroBf 
d'Aigout,  who  would  describe  tiie  tfaiogi  nlodi  ipsie 
place  at  Paris.    The  Eii^  lefosed  le  ieeof^  M.  SA/gm^ 
who  was  not  intimate  at  court,  and  liho  nriiiiliril  \am  ^  iSm 
ministiy  of  M.  Decazes,  but  ooDfcaied  le  s«e  M.  i^TkmXkt^ 
«  What!"  said  he  to  hhn  lefuiediUlf^^de  fswipiA  «$t$ 
yield  to  rebellioas  sulgeeU?''    M.  <ie  Til»liwi  efiOhtfl^iitl  ftr 
displeasing  the  King  to  ferre  \amf  mA  Mi  m¥i  mmtiti  fmm 
him  that  his  return  to  Pane  affiiimi  ywrtiiinitlii  ^  mumtd 
him  of  his  devotion,  wfaaterer  n^ijbi  mMm^mAf^k^^fim^ 
the  hypothesis  of  a  war,  with  ae  ttfffmimtkf  *A  m\\\^iiilm0iimf 
being  carried  on  fisur  from  the  ct|^ital,  m  iSim  wmum  ftB^iimm, 
Charles  X.  seemed  to  hofie  end  Unut  e(t  1^  mmw^  ^  tM 
Vendee.     Fire  and  sword  in  the  iMert  U  tm  *(NmAfj,  hf  im 
cause,  roused  his  conscience  and  hie  hMiver  «e  ki^  A  0iMtM 
Christian  than  prince,  he  tb>ogbt  'A  Urn  4/«li4£U  ^M^t^  U^ 
calamities  of  a  civil  war  w^^ld  t^  a^MMH  tott  M»W  >u  U^  4ie^ 
of  God,  and  against  his  uuatifjry  \u  xih^  ^$U  'Vf  y^^J^^ 
He  had  passed  the  ikuAh:  iu^  w«i^;^bMi$(r  tiUM;  Me»(4]Ue;iM(# 
and  irresolutiot^  in  hie  uasA.     Y^y  i0ipMiM[4f  ^  'u^M^fi*f>  ^ 
had  too  much  pridi&  y»  tnuy^t  hk  ui«Mt|4JUMA  ^tuif^m,  vMt^fMA 
and  humiliated.     \\h  aftnrva/de  mu4,  4wmi^  JmW  4ak;m*   <M4 
when  signing  the  rerrxaUcA  </  0;m;  iH^HiMi^^ik,  Mt4  tiU  Aie- 
missal  of  M.  de  Vfj\\$txAft»  h^  «*»  fMHjUtiiy  h>^/i^Uj^  Im  ^mmiiA 
from  the  throne,  and  hi4  diMi|ipiWjreni(>^  £i;Mftu  lU*  A/^w^f      iUs 
had  only  dehijed  his  kigiudUar^  e^  k«^  UiM  tJU>f^  M^it^U  v« 
time  for  Paris  v>  6end  him  the  d«|Mille4MA4  Mi4  MtiM^j^Mm 
promised  by  M.  de  B^te^/civilU,  ei^  thwft  t^  |iM*«r»*  Ct^;  4i|^- 
nity  of  bis  retreat,  and  the  mA^cyen^MD/cJK  ^  hife  y^  t  i4*f*Miic, 
But  thev&  deputaii/>ni^  ikX  apfMaurU^  e**^  Wvmjj^  tv  ^hv<^«e 
only  between  a  perrWdai  wtjr,  Mtd  cwucmw***  »-A»i«li  i*val4 
only  concern  hknaeH,  he  n«^  fab  aM^i^ 
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hearts.  He  uncrowned  himself  in  this  world  to  justify  himself 
in  Heaven.  He  now  only  struggled  with  himself  about  the 
time  and  manner  of  the  sacrifice.  The  return  of  his  negod- 
ators,  the  persuasion  of  M.  de  Mortemart,  and  the  uigem^  of 
the  case  decided  him.  He  recalled  his  prime  minister,  and, 
like  a  man  who  fears  a  return  of  his  own  incertitude  when 
performing  a  deed  which  he  has  at  last  resolved  upon,  he 
signed,  as  hastily  and  irrevocably  as  he  had  oonsented  slowly 
and  unwillingly.  His  hand  trembled,  not  from  age,  but  ftom 
impatience  to  stop  the  bloodshed  at  the  expense  of  Ins 
honour. 

M.  de  Polignac,  as  pious  as  his  master,  had  not  the  same 
scruples.  Convinced  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  crown  to  take 
up  arms  to  restore  the  ancient  abd  exclusive  anthority  of  the 
church,*  and  feeling  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  fitith 
of  St.  Louis,  and,  if  necessary,  resigned  to  be  a  martyr  for  it, 
he  had  decided  upon  victory  or  death.  He  considered,  besides, 
that  a  king  who  had  drawn  his  sword  ought  not  to  ^ve  it  up 
to  his  people  without,  at  the  same  time,  giving  up  the  mo- 
narchy, and  creating  revolutions  throughout  Europe.  He  did 
not  trouble  his  unfortunate  master  at  the  last  moment,  that  he 
might  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  friend  and  an  old  man,  who  had 
ruined  himself  by  listening  to  his  counsels,  but  his  personal 
conviction  did  not  alter.  He  would  have  fought  to  the  last  for 
royalty.  When  bidding  adieu  to  M.  de  Mortemart,  who  left 
St.  Cloud  for  Paris  before  daylight,  he  said,  "  What  a  mis- 
fortune that  my  sword  should  have  broken  in  my  hand:  I 
would  have  fixed  the  Charter  upon  an  indestmctible  basis. 
These  words,  which  appear  to  be  devoid  of  sense,  were  true  in 

*  The  motives  of  the  Prince  de  Poh'gnac  cannot  be  doubted  hj  thoee 
who  have  read  his  writings,  and  seen  into  his  souL  It  was  not  a  monir- 
chical,  bat  a  religions  war  which  he  faced.  He  says,  in  his  proCestatioa 
against  the  Charter,  "  With  what  grief  did  we  perceive,  bf  oertun  artiefei 
in  the  Charter,  that  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  the  Christian  religion,  is 
attacked  in  several  great  and  important  points.  If  all  religions  are  tole- 
rated and  protected,  the  dominions  of  our  very  Christian  kmg  will  pnaeoft 
a  continual  scene  of  outrages  against  the  altar  of  the  true  God."  This  is 
the  whole  secret  of  the  reign  of  Chiles  X.  and  the  ordbaiiosBi 
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flia  aDcep-tatian  in  which  they  were  delivered.  He  did  not 
nisb  to  take  away  the  civil  liber^  of  France,  but  to  subdue  its 
veligiooB  priudples.  His  conduct  ia  inexplicable  to  those  his- 
torians who  attempt  to  explain  it  otherwise  than  by  a  oonscien- 
lioufi  fanaticiBm. 

XXIX. 

M.  it  Mortemart  on  foot,  bis  coat  bnng  on  his  arm.  per- 
spiring dreadfully,  with  some  difficulty  paased  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  two  armies ;  he  crossed  the  Seine  and  the  desert 
plain  of  Crenelle  to  enter  Paris  without  being  perceived.  He 
arrived  late,  with  a  number  of  workmen  who  were  coming 
&om  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  assist  in  the  revolution. 
Through  a  breach  in  the  wall  he  entered  the  capital,  where  he 
was  going  to  try  alone  to  raise  a  fallen  throne,  when  the  city, 
intoxicated  with  pride,  anarchy,  and  glory,  was  crowded  with 
people  in  arms,  and  echoing  with  the  cry  of  "  A  bat  Us  Boar- 

Derision  or  death  awaited  every  man  who  was  rash  enough 
to  attempt  enforcing  an  abolished  authority,  in  the  name  of 
the  King — a  general  enemy.  The  tri-coloured]fiag  waved  on 
the  palaces  ;  the  arms  of  the  dynasty  were  burned  in  the 
public  places,  or  hastily  effaced  from  the  signs  of  the  purveyors 
to  the  crown.  The  name  even  of  royalty  was  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  the  temporary  chiefs  of  this  shadow 
of  government  were  undecided,  as  well  as  M.  de  Lafayette, 
between  their  recoUectiona  of  the  horrors  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion and  timid  regrets  for  the  monarchy.  It  is  very  evident 
that  M.  de  Mortemart,  if  he  had  spoken,  would  have  found  no 
one  to  hear,  much  less  to  answer  him.  However,  it  was  his 
duty  to  the  King  lo  dare  everything.  There  are  chaoges  in 
revolutions  which  no  one  can  foresee  ot  prevent.  In  certain 
situations,  to  despair  is  to  betray.  M.  de  Mortemart  did  not 
betray,  but  ho  let  the  tardy  mandate  which  he  had  received 
from  his  master  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  It  would  have  been 
more  harsh  but  more  salutary  not  to  have  accepted  it.  The 
refusal  would,  peihaps,  have  saved  the  crown  troia  an  ignominy. 

His  beet  bad  been  burt  in  bia  walk ;  overcome  by  lassi- 
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tude  and  grief,  uncertain  of  the  feelings  which  his  greBenoe 
and  his  request  would  produce  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yiile,  he  gave 
the  ordinances  to  his  friend  M.  Collin  de  Sussj,  a  peer-  of 
France,  who  courageously  took  them  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille ; 
where  M.  de  Lafayette  merely  acknowledged  their  receipt,  and 
where  the  municipal  commission  sent  them,  as  a  vain  petitLon, 
from  post  to  post,  to  he  pitied  or  despised  hy  the  people.  M.  de 
Mortemart  did  not  renew  the  negociations  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  with  the  Duke  of  Orl  cans.  These  negooiationB#  whose 
ohject  was  the  final  wishes  of  Charles  X.  in  hehalf  of  his 
grandson,  expressed  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
were  of  no  more  avail  than  those  of  St.  Cloud.  People  were 
astonished  to  see  the  last  minister  and  the  last  n^gociator  of 
Charles^  X.  pass  from  the  cahinet  of  the  dethroned  'Kmg  to 
the  premature  familiarity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  beoome 
the  amhassador  of  him  with  whom  the  previous  ovening  ka 
had  contested  the  prize  of  the  revolution. 


BOOS   EIFIIETH. 

ationofthe  Duke  ofOrleaiu  during  tlie  oooUst — His  retreat  at  lUInoj; 
hia  heaitiltioTi— Intrigues  of  his  partisaas — His  arriral  in  Pbtib  ;  hia 
pretended  rernaal  to  be  King — Meeting  of  tlie  Deputies — Tiie  crown 
oflered  to  Iiim — The  Gret  OrleaniBt  proclaouitiou — Events  at  the  B6tel 
de  ViUe — Ctmrleg  X.  oSers  the  post  of  Lieutensnt-Geoeral  of  the 
Sngdom  to  tlie  Duke;  liis  refusal — Wuiliea  of  the  DucIibbs  ofOileaQa 
and  ofMadBoie  Adelaide:  testimoDj  of  U.  <lu  Chulenubriand — Events 
at  SL  Cioud  ;  Marsbal  Uarmont ;  the  Duke  d'AngoutSmc— ChurleB 
X.  leaves  Trianon  to  escape  the  revolutionnrj  bands  ;  be  retires  to 
nambonitlct — Anxietiesof  theComl;  arrival  of  the  Ducherad'Angon- 
lime — Abdication  in  &Tour  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  ;  Letter  from 
Charlea  X.  to  the  Duke  of  OrleauB— The  Duke  sends  tiuee  Cammi^ 
uoners  to  Bambouillet ;  the  rerolutionarj  troops  follow  them — De- 
parture of  the  court  for  Cherbourg:  (he  Ouardg  disbanded;  nSect- 
jng  adieu — Flight  of  the  Ministers ;  oxrest  of  Mesam.  Polignao, 
PejTonnct,  Gnemon  de  Kanville,  and  Chantelauzo — Embnrkation  ol 
Charles  X.  at  Cherbourg— Cfaufauwn. 


Whilst  Charles  X.  was  waiting  at  St.  Cloud  for  the  result  of 
M.de  Mortemart's  negociatione,  all  Paris  repeated  the  tmine  of 
one  individual  as  in  itself  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  revola- 
tion.     This  was  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  desciibed  in  these 
pages,  in  the  oarrative  of  the  first  reTolutiim.  His  almost 
royal  parentage  has  been  stated,  with  his  education  hj  Uadam« 
de  Genlis.  the  friend  of  his  father,  awoman  who  could  conceal 
the  crafts  of  ambition  and  a  eouitlj'  hjpocris;  under  the  ^ 
pearance  of  virtue.  His  excellent  disposition  and  eadj 
intelligence,  the  popularity  eagerly  sought  by  him  as  a 
youtlit'ul  member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  his  unfonunate  share 
in  the  shame  of  his  father's  TOle  ayaiiist  Louis  XVI.  i  his 
first  campaign  under  Dumouriez,  who  would  bare  made  him 
another  Prince  of  Orange  in^the  hands  of  th«  OonventioD ; 
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bis  bravery  at  Jemmapes  and  Yalmy,  the  two  Thennopylae 
of  France ;  his  escape  from  France  with  his  geneial ;  his  wan- 
derings in  foreign  lands  ;  his  fine  qualities  ;  his  talents ;  his 
touching  regrets  at  his  father's  conduct ;  his  own  recoxualiotion 
with  the  brothers  of  Louis  XYI.,  at  once  honourably  sought, 
and  nobly  accorded ;  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Naples ;  his  eagerness  to  senre  in  the  Spanish  and 
British  armies,  to  rescue  Europe  and  the  rights  of  his  ftmily 
from  Napoleon ;  his  return  to  France  in  1814,  infh  hia  wife 
and  children,  and  his  sister ;  his  equivocal  position  in  Eng 
land  during  the  second  exile  of  the  Bourbons ;  hia  aaDOttd  re- 
turn to  Paris ;  his  obsequious  homage  to  Loins  XYHL;  his 
caution,  but  unceasing  flattery  at  once  of  the  Bqnaparto  fic- 
tion in  the  army,  and  of  the  liberal  opposition  in  the  Oham- 
bers;  the  brilliant  donations,  and  almost  kingly  advantages  he 
received  under  special  laws  from  Charles  X^  who,  l^  the 
title  of  Eoyal  Highness,  brought  him  on  the  ^Sfythrashold 
of  the  throne  ;  and  who,  by  crown  grants,  and  vast  portiouB  of 
the  emigrants'  indemnities,  raised  his  fortune  aboiwp  those  of 
any  private,  or  even  princely  family  in  Europe— 4JI  these 
circumstances  have  been  already  related. 

The  'House,  of  Orleans  was  now  singularly  distinguished  in 
its  domestic  felicity.  The  Duchess  was  a  pattern  of  every 
virtue.  Madame  Adelaide  was  a  devoted  sister.  Of  its  nume- 
rous offspring,  the  daughters  possessed  all  the  gnoes  and  the 
sons  the  noblest  qualities.  Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  the 
happiness  of  this  family ;  not  even  the  wise  modentkm  which 
seemed  content  with  a  rank  that  was'  sheltered  by  the  higher 
power  of  the  throne,  whilst  it  thus  securely  and  laigelj  shared  its 
privileges.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  Doka^of  Odeaiis 
when  the  ordinances  were  promu^ted. 

II. 

This  event  drew  him  out,  in  spite  of  the  subtle  hot  sospeoted 
reserve  with  which  he  had  stood  between  the  Sing  and  the 
nation.  Two  parts,  were  now  at  his  command,  and  both  were 
brilliant    He  might  either  have  taken  the  side  of  Ilia  ngakr 
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Opposition ;  headed  the  people  vbo  eageri;  wihtd  tor  hw  ^i- 
ance  ;  become  the  &ist  dtizeo  in  Fiaaoe ;  nndieKed  the  woKi- 
tutioa  in  case  of  need;  and  for  his  lemid  in  the  mnTaRal 
Fevolt,  picked  up  a  atrm  forfenad  b;  an  inconigibie  lis*  oT 
kings — which  vootd  indeed  hare  been  the  pait  of  an  mignae&I 
man,  bat  at  least  be  would  hare  proved  imadS  a  man  eS 
courage.  Or  he  might  haTe  been  tme  to  die  cbims  «/  raee,  of 
£amilf ,  of  gratitude,  of  dntj,  of  aeatinieDt — daiias  aton  «wthj 
and  more  sure  than  the  suggeatioDs  of  political  cnfL  For  a 
moment  he  might  have  forgotten  the  &*ouf  of  the  King — his 
relatiTe,  hisbenetiotor.&nd  bis  frieiid.and  seen  bi«  peril  onlj;  as 
a  patriot  condemned  the  ministers,  but  hare  stood  br  the  throne, 
set  an  example  that  would  hate  been  popuiar  and  iireiLitible 
in  him,  in  Eavoor  of  hereditai;  right ;  he  ought  thus  be  a  loyal 
mediator  betweeu  Charles  X.  and  Fam,  rail;  the  armj,  deprive 
the  revolt  of  its  head,  receive  what  must  of  necessity  be  granted, 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  from  his  cousin ;  admit,  perhapc, 
even  the  abdication  of  Charlee  ;  and  then,  with  the  doable  title 
of  a  prince,  whose  faitli  was  unspotted,  and  of  a  real  patriot, 
protect  the  infant  heir  to  the  crown.  This  would  have  been 
the  part  of  a  trul;  honourable,  and  a  great  man. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  took  neither  of  these  ports,  but 
followed  a  course  that  made  him  King;  and  whilst  it  gained 
him  the  homage  of  vulgar  minds,  loet  him  the  esteem  of  the 
good,  and  the  affectionate  admiration  of  poaleritj'. 

III. 
At  the  first  rumoui  of  the  rising  in  Paris,  the  Duke,  ti 
escape  hebg  seized  by  the  court  or  the  insurgents,  and  so 
compelled  to  declare  the  enigma  of  his  whole  life,  left  his  wife, 
his  sister,  his  children,  and  his  attendants,  at  his  palace  of 
Neuilly,  a  country  house,  near  Paris.  He  went  alone  to 
Haincy,  an  agreeable  retreat  in  the  forest  of  Bondjr.  None 
knew  the  place  of  his  concealment.  Strict  orders  were  given 
at  Neuilly  to  state  that  it  was  unknown,  and  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  him.  He  could  thus  prove  a  positive  otiU  if 
accused  of  being  a  supporter  of  the  eotirt,  or  an  accompliee  of 
the  insurgents.     He  was  perhaps  at  this  atomMit  unairan  of 
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the  ambitious  straggles  in  his  breast,  and  was  mlling'  to  await 
events.  If  the  people  triumphed,  the  chances  of  fortone  could 
not  fail  him  in  Paris.  All  the  popular  leaders,  compelled 
to  seek  in  some  one  individual  a  set  off  to  the  old  dynasty, 
had  agreed  to  select  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  the  idol  that  would 
have  the  grandeur  of  a  veiled  obscurity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  To  the  republicans  he  was  the  son  of  Philip 
Egalite,  with  a  name  only  short  of  royal,  but  with  revolu- 
tionary sympathies,  and  one  who  could  not  be  severe  upon 
the  regicide  cause,  without  unnaturally  attacking  the  memoiy 
of  his  own  father.  To  the  Bonapartists  be  was  a  hero  of 
Jemmapes,  defender  of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  a  feeble  assailant  of 
Napoleon  at  Lyons,  when  invading  France  fiom  Elba,  one  who, 
neuter  in  the  straggle  of  the  hundred  days,  felt  for  the  hnmili- 
ation  of  his  countrymen  at  Waterloo,  and  received  the  joong 
generals  of  Napoleon  at  his  table  to  the  exclusion  of  the  emi- 
grants and  royalist  officers.  The  constitutionalists  liked  Mm 
as  the  admirer  of  Fox  and  of  the  representative,  and  aknoBt 
republican,  government  of  Great  Britain.  With  the  men  of 
letters  he  was  the  patron  of  poets  and  liberal  writers,  and  the 
hospitable  friend  of  men  of  ability  slighted  by  the  coortt  The 
artists  found  him  a  useful,  though  a  frugal  protector  of  the 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  employed  in  adorning  his 
numerous  palaces.  The  bankers  saw  in  him  the  richest  land- 
owner and  capitalist  of  France,  who  would  be  sore  to  give  to 
money  the  security,  the  weight,  and  even  the  nobility  that 
industry  and  trade  were  preparing  for  this  new  power  in  an  age 
of  material  interests.  The  middle  classes  respected  in  him 
the  man  eminently  distinguished  for  his  re^»eot  to  fiBunily 
duties,  and  for  his  freedom  from  vices  which,'among  the  highest 
in  rank,  had  produced  so  much  public  scandtil;  whilst  his 
sons  mixed  with  them  at  college,  with  no  pretension  of  superi- 
ority beyond  superior  proficiency  in  science.  The  people  at 
large  saw  in  him,  with  satisfaction,  a  prince  disliked  by  the 
court,  hated  by  the  courtiers,  suspected  by  the  dergy,  agreeing 
with  themselves  in  jealousy  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  and  one 
who  might  be  excused  for  being  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  if  he 
would  onlv  consent  to  lower  the  aristocnu^. 
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IV. 


He  had  skilfully  cultivated  all  those  favourable  dispositions 
of  the  public,  without  ever  violatiug  what  waa  due  from  him  to 
the  royal  family.  Since  1815  his  house  was  aa  asylum  to 
liberal  opinions ;  a  retreat  to  those  who  were  personally  ill- 
nsed  by  the  government ;  the  centre  of  secret  opposition. 
M,  de  Talleyrand,  from  the  moment  he  foresaw  a  schism  must 
arise  between  the  two  branches  of  the  restored  Bourbons, 
General  Slbastiani,  General  Foy,  Benjamin  Constant,  Caainiir- 
Perier,  above  them  all,  Lafitte,  whom  a  man  of  high  rank 
could  so  easily  beguile  by  flatteries,  all  the  leading  members  of 
oppoBition  in  the  two  Chambers,  all  the  heads  of  all  the  factions, 
old  or  new,  all  lh«  eminent  writers  in  the  papers  who  could 
in  any  degree  influence  the  public, — all  these  were  received, 
pitied,  praised,  caressed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  sometimes 
with  an  eager  iamiliarity  that  passed  all  ordinary  hoaads  of 
social  usage,  anJ  degraded  his  own  loftf  station,  in  order  to 
secure  important  services.  For  fifteen  years  every  conspiracy, 
either  to  promof  e  the  adoption  of  popular  opinions  or  to  advance 
a  political  cause,  centered  its  hope  in  him.  M.  de  Lafayette 
alone  stood  apart,  the  living  representatare  of  a  part;  more 
thoroughly  independent  than  all  others ;  bnt  even  that  pari; 
accepted  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  an  inevitable  substitute  finr 
their  republic. 


Nevertheless,  this  prince  steadily  refused  to  take  a  part  fai  any 
conspiracies  BO  dreamed  of  fcr  his  advantage.  Whether  from  in- 
tegrity of  character  or  from  gratitude  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
his  resistance  had  absolutely  wearied  the  men  who  so  per 
severingly  and  so  uselessly  offered  him  a  crown.  M.  Thiers, 
and  his  patrons  in  the  Corutilutionnel  and  in  the  National,  pat 
him  forward  for  that  crown  in  spite  of  such  resistance.  He 
reproved  them  with  gentle,  hiit_  real,  severity.  One  night  at 
a  banquet  given  by  him  to  Charles  X.,  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
these  attempts  at  an  Orleanist  revolution  almost  broke  out. 
A  numerous  body  of  yoong  men  and  the  popnlaoa  slioated 
4  X 
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violently  in  the  gardens  against  the  King,  and  in  favour  of  tha 
Duke.  A  bonfire  was  made  of  the  garden-chairs,  under  the  galleij 
through  which  the  King  passed,  whilst  the  crowd  addressed 
his  Majesty  in  obscure,  but  irritating  language.  These  crie8» 
these  giddy  demonstrations,  the  blaze  striking  upon  the 
windows,  recalled  the  frightful  scenes  upon  the  same  spof  in 
the  revolution  of  1789.  The  King  retired  abruptly;  the  Doke 
was  distressed  and  mortified ;  the  troops,  by  deazing  all  ap- 
proaches to  the  palace,  cast  an  air  of  gloom  upon  the  festival. 

A  few  days  after  this  popular  excitement,  M.  TbierB, 
conversing  with  the  author  of  this  book  in  thoae  very  gardens, 
laboured  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  joining  the  Orleans 
party,  and  of  abandoning  the  elder  Bourbons  to  the  hte  which  he 
said  their  foUy  invited.  **  Loyalty,"  it  was  replied,  **  admitted 
no  reasoning.  The  faults  of  Charles  X.  and  his  court  were 
deplorable.  They  were  hurrying  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
Pure  duty  must  prevail  over  abstract  political  opinions ;  and 
until  they  committed  absolutely  guilty  acts,  such  as  were  not 
to  be  speculated  upon,  but  which  must  sever  the  royal  cause 
from  that  of  France,  the  elder  Bourbons  were  to  be  fidthfully 
served."  **  You  will  join  us,"  said  M.  Thiers,  "  for  those  acta  will 
be  done.*'  Then  pointing  to  the  windows  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans'  palace,  he  added,  "  Oh,  if  this  man  did  not  refuse  so 
obstinately,  then  they  would  be  already  accomplished !  **  The 
secrets  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  Lafitte,  and  the  others,  who 
were  preparing  the  revolution,  were  known  to  none  better 
than  to  M.  Thiers,  already  eminent  in  his  party.  His  remarks 
on  this  occasion,  which  escaped  like  a  heart-fSolt  sigh,  prove 
the  firm  resistance  of  the  Duke  to  what  his  partJaang  proposed. 

VI. 

However  that  may  have  been,  M.  Lafitte  oqd  his  finenda 
had  now  their  tlirone  in  view,  and  their  usurper  ready  in  their 
hands,  while  the  people  were  fighting  and  victory  was  still 
doubtful.  The  assurance  that  they  could,  at  the  proper  moment, 
furnish  a  definite  character  to  the  revolution,  a^  give  Fiance 
a  king  in  the  place  of  anarchy,  permitted  their  perfect  ooohieaai 
and  even  serenity,  in  making  the  attempt    M  woan  aa  Fa» 
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was  avacuftted  by  Marmont,  and  when  the  couciiiatorj  pro- 
posals of  Charles  demonstrated  his  weakness,  and  showed  that 
A  rojftt  army  would  not  re-enter  Paris  to  reatore  the  King, 
M.  Lflfitte  and  his  friends,  in  a  placard  written  by  M.  Thiers 
but  anonymoudy,  ia  harmony  with  tie  vague  popular  feeling  <rf 
the  day,  first  pronounced  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleina. 
This  was  seizing  the  monarchy  by  atealth. 

M.  Thiers  had  returned  to  Paris  the  evening  before,  from 
the  hiding  place  where  he  had  watched  the  groat  event,  and 
reflected  on  its  result ;  he  vias  now  at  M.  L^fitte's,  his  early 
patron,  and  one  who  first  correctly  appreciated  his  great  talents, 

"  Charles  X."  said  this  placard  "  can  no  longer  reign.  He 
baa  shed  the  people's  blood! 

"A  republic  would  expose  us  to  frightful  convulsiona ;  it 
would  embroil  us  witli  all  Europe . 

'■  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  devoted  to  the  revolution. 

"The  Duke  of  Orleans  never  fought  agiunat  us. 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  Jemmapes. 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  a  cilizen-king. 

"TheDukeof  Orleans  has  worn  the  tri- colour  cockade — tha 
Duke  of  Orleans  ia  the  man  to  wear  it  again — we  will  wear 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  does  not  declare  himself.  He  awaits 
our  vote.  Let  us  proclaim  thia  vote,  and  he  will  acc^  1^ 
Charter  as  we  understand  it  and  maan  to  have  it. 

"  He  will  accept  the  ciown  from  the  French  people." 
This  placard  presented  the  crisis,  the  Prince,  and  ths 
public  sentiment  in  one  brief  phrase,  ably  and  opportunely  ex 
pressed.  It  was  the  medal  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  thrown  at 
the  feet  of  every  man.  It  wae  soon  picked  up,  and  soon  turned 
to  use.  MM.  Lafitte,  B£rard,  Mi^t,  even  BSranger, — re- 
publican as  he  was  in  theory,  monarchist  from  prudence, — M. 
Sebastiani,  M.  Guizot,  M.  de  Sroglie,  and  a  crowd  of  men 
till  then  hesitating,  with  only  one  foot  in  the  revolution,  at 
length  agreed  to  lay  hands  on  the  crown,  and  give  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Orieans  ui  the  name  of  the  people.  M.  Thiers, 
eager  to  be  seen  as  a  firBt  partisan  of  the  new  reign,  went,  m 
the  name  of  the  little  cotmdl,  to  NemUy,  with  M.  Soheffer,  a 
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young  and  eminent  painter,  intensely  excited  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  late  contest.  * 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  anxious,  both  as  a  mother  and  a 
wife,  received  M.  Thiers  "with  a  feverish  alarm  for  the  safety 
of  her  husband  and  her  sons.  She  complained  with  some  in 
dignation,  but  mildly,  that  they  should  so  little  respect  ha 
feelings  towards  a  King  who  had  done  so  mnch  for  her  family, 
as  to  mention  to  her  the  appropriation  of  his  crown.  Madame 
Adelaide,  sister  in  law  to  the  Duchess — a  princess  of  masooline 
temper,  the  soul  of  the  family  councils,  frominfirnqy  aecustomed 
to  the  risks  and  tragedies  of  revolution— she,  too,  protested 
warmly  against  a  step  that  might  hurl  her  brother  over  a  tenible 
precipice.  The  peril  seemed  to  affect  her  mose  thto  the  crime; 
and,  after  having  offered  to  go  to  Paris  as  a  goanmtee  of  the 
patriotism  of  her  house,  she  gave  way  to  the  specioiis  sophums 
of  M.  Thiers,  and  promised  to  convey  the  proposals  he  had 
brought  to  her  brother.  A  gentleman  attached  to  the  hoose, 
Count  Anatole  de  Montesquiou,  hastened  to  Bainoy  to  entreat  the 
Duke  to  prevent  a  republic  by  devotedly  accepting  the  crown. 
The  Duke  long  hesitated ;  at  length  he  set  out  £>r  Paris. 
Then  he  ordered  the  carriage  to  come  back  to  Baincy.  He 
again  went  towards  Paris  rapidly.  He  iBached  the  Palais 
Boyal  unobserved ;  and  overcome  by  his  own  reflections,  he 
seemed  to  escape  from  them  by  retiring  to  rest  in  a  remote 
chamber  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  belonging  to  one  of  his  household. 

VII. 

Early  next  day,  the  deputies,  who  at  M.  Lafitte's  had  resolved 
to  make  him  King,  assembled,  no  more  in  a  private  house,  but 
in  their  Chamber  itself,  showing,  by  a  weU-timed  act  of  oonrage 
in  this  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting,  that  their  authority 
was  henceforth  to  be  invested  with  a  public  sanction.  M.  Lafitte, 
the  well-known  confidant  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  vfas  chosen 
their  president,  to  stay  any  irregular  proposition  that  might 
thwart  the  settled  purpose  of  their  meetincr. 

M.  Hyde  de  NeuviUe.  almost  the  only  mM»  fidthfal  to  the 
monarchy  he  had  served  in  his  youth,  and  believing  tbyt  a 
principle  might  be  saved  in  the  midst  of  the  roin  in.  whioh  vt 
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dividuals  were  overwhelmed,  moved  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees of  both  Chambers  to  devise  measures  for  the  public 
safety,  of  a  uature  to  protect  all  interests,  and  respect  con 
BCientioua  opinions.  This  motion,  ■which  its  proposer  meant  to 
lead  to  a  new  reign,  or  to  a  regency  under  a  prince  who  would 
be  8  common  guardian,  of  them  and  the  people,  was  agreed  to 
in  a  very  different  spirit.  The  committae  of  the  deputiea, — 
Augustin  Pener,  brother  to  Casimir,  Sebastiani,  Guizot,  Deles- 
aert,  a  banker,  then  a  zealous  adroeate  of  the  Genevan  Gchool, 
Hyde  de  Neuville  himself,  an  eloquent  but  powerless  protester 
against  hia  colleagues — went  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  at  the 
liuzembourg.  The  Peers  who  were  the  moat  determined  to 
adrocate  orto  resist  the  new  djnaet;,  Mole.  De  Broglie.  Choiseul, 
De  Coigay,  Macdouald,  Da  Breze.  ie  Due  de  Mortemart,  Cha- 
teaubriand himself  (at  once  avenged  and  terrified),  received  the 
committee  of  deputies.  The  proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
as  Lieutenant- General  of  the  kingdom,  was  no  sooner  made 
than  agreed  to.  It  prejudged  nothing,  and  prepared  everything. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  absolutely  intoxicated  by  the  homage 
just  paid  him  by  the  younger  liberals,  who  had  borne  him  in 
triumph  to  the  Chamber,  found  some  consolation  for  the  tyraimj 
to  which  he  was  destined.  He  swore  by  his  genius  that  the  pen, 
and  two  months'  writing  in  the  newspapers  at  Am  eomtnaiii, 
would  resbire  a  throne.  The  illusions  of  his  eloquence  were  ■ 
permitted  t«  a  man  who  had  done  all  to  precipitate,  and  nothing 
to  stay  the  fall  of  the  Bourbona. 

On  the  return  of  the  comnuttee,  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea 
voted  an  immediate  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Paris,  as 
Lieutenant- General,  and  a  wiah  to  revive  the  tri-Kwlonred  flag. 
A  deputation  wasappoint«d  to  take  this  certain  prectirsor  of  tha 
crown  to  ibe  Prince.  M.  de  La&yette,  always  the  delusive  hope 
of  the  republicans  at  tlie  HAtel  de  Ville,  and  from  vbom  the 
Bhght«st  sign,  or  a  single  word,  wonld  have  crushed  this  new 
royalty,  himself  calmed  the  indignant  murmun  of  his  friends, 
and  with  more  secret  satisfaction  than  apparent  regret,  he  suf- 
fered the  dream  of  hia  life,  become  a  reality  in  vain  in  his  hands, 
to  vanish..  He  was  content  with  the  trappings  of  the  dicta- 
torship which  this  vote  took  firom  him,  he  awmod  to  be  in  league 
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with  his  oppoDents,  and  pushed  his  complaisance  formonarolij 
80  far  as  to  urge  M.  Lafitte  to  hasten  the  debate,  since  a  more- 
ment  of  the  republicans  was  likely  to  disselye  the  Chamber 
by  force  of  arms. 

VIIL 

But  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  now  in  Paris,  and  M. 
Lafitte,  informed  of  it  by  him,  got  the  resolntions  hastily 
passed.  This  Prince,  however,  struggling  between  his  daty  and 
his  ambition,  still  hesitated.  He  caused  M.  de  Moitemart  to 
be  sent  for  at  dawn,  as  if  he  still  recognised  him  for  a  minister 
of  Charles  X.  He  spoke  to  him  confidentially,  and  as  if  he 
was  in  utter  despair  at  the  frightful  position  traced  for  him. 
Cries  of  *'  Long  live  the  Duke  of  Orleans  !"  were  heard  below 
the  windows  of  the  Palace.  "  You  hear  that?"  said  M.  de 
Mortemart.  *'  It  means  you."  "  No,  no/'  replied  the  Duke, 
<*  I  would  rather  be  put  to  death  than  accept  the  crown." 
He  wrote  to  Charles  X.  a  most  loyal  and  touching  letter 
which  M.  de  Mortemart  took  to  St.  Clond.  It  was  never 
published. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Deputies  arrived  with  the  vote  of  the 
Chamber,  entreating  him  to  do  violence  to  his  own  disinter- 
estedness, in  order  to  save  France.  It  was  with  alarm, 
mingled  with  delight,  that  he  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
old  friends,  who  now  addressed  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  France, 
the  same  language  they  had  so  often  used  in  the  name  ol  the 
liberal  party.  He  withdrew  before  deciding ;  and  aa  if,  hekire 
taking  the  irrevocable  step,  he  wished  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  fortune,  he  sent  General  Sebastiani  secretly  to  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand, to  ask  whether  he  should  accept  or  refuse  the  crown. 
"  Let  him  accept  it,  by  all  means,"  said  Talleyrand,  cahnly. 
Sebastiani  returned  with  the  phrase  of  destiny. 

A  short  proclamation,  alluding  to  the  violence  done  to  his 
modesty,  in  order  to  avert  a  common  danger,  and  which  men- 
tioned the  tri-coloured  flag,  told  the  Chamber  and  all  France 
that  they  had  a  dictator  until  he  should  become  a  King.  The 
Assembly  replied  to  this  message  by  a  liberal  and  »in»if|f^KMal 
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plan  of  govomment,  drawn  up  by  men  who  were  mMtere  of 
the  art  of  winning  minds  by  eloquent  language — M.  M.  Villc- 
maia.  Guizot,  Benjamin  Constant.  M.  Lafitte,  Proiidnnt  tA 
tiie  Assembly,  attended  b;  ell  his  colleagues,  and  the  tiRlde 
crowd  eager  for  all  Bolemnities,  read  this  declaration  of  tha 
Chamber  to  the  Prince.  The  Suke  of  Orleans  heard  it 
with  respectful  attention,  as  the  voice  of  tlie  nation.  Then 
'giving  way,  or  pretending  to  give  yiaj  to  tho  obnllitiun  of  hi* 
friendship  for  tlie  niaa  of  tho  people,  he  embraced  htm.  Ahed 
tears  of  tenderness,  led  him  into  the  Uticony,  and  as  ifbewialied 
in  both  to  represent  the  alliance  of  King  Atid  p«uple,  be 
held  him  long  by  the  hand  before  the  multitude,  wkinh  ihoiitid 
"  Long  iive  the  Duke  of  Orleans  I  Lour  livo  Lalitle  !  "— th* 
one  proud  in  bestowing  acromn — tho  olbar  bap[>y  in  rw^iv- 
ing  it.  This  spectacle,  at  once  fine  and  facniliar,  affected  iho 
people,  and  induced  ihein  to  attend  the  Prince  with  ouclauia- 
tions  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 

The  revolutionary  camp  was  atill  tli«re.  with  Laf«yctt«  .m 
its  cbief.  Gloomy  rumours  prerailod  all  over  Pari*,  rfvpacting 
the  intention  of  this  popular  army.  It  was  uaicrted  tlml  the 
municipal  committee,  the  actual  comtwUnta,  the  republictai. 
the  young  liberals,  the  chiefs  of  the  radical  clnba,  tlw  men 
known  to  be  always  in  league  ta  establish  freedom,  the  cm- 
gpirators  from  the  cellars  of  the  labouring  closseB,  the  labouring 
classes,  and  the  party  of  BonapartiMa,  were  all  to  form  in  b«ttl« 
array,  when  the  Prince  ahould  arrive  at  the  UAiel  de  VilU,  to 
axk  a  crown  from  tbe  hands  of  the  men  wbe  were  in  All! 
insurrection  against  the  monarchy.  It  was  said  that  %  inu^ 
cralic  dictatorship  was  to  he  proclaimed  in  the  ram*  of 
Lafayette  ;  that  tbe  future  king  waa  to  be  seized  at  once ;  tlltt 
tlie  handful  of  deputies  would  be  driven  off,  nho,  without  any 
commission  from  the  people,  were  confiscating  a  national 
victory  for  the  advantage  of  a  courtly  flKlion.  Uen  even  spoke 
of  a  reception  like  that  which  was  given  lo  Uoro  Anthony, 
when,  in  defiance  of  the  people,  he  offered  a  diadem  to  OaMr :  o( 
loaded  fire-arms,  of  concealed  poniards,  of  on  ambitioua  pre 
tender  receiving  his  death-blow  instead  of  a  ciown. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  oocuned.    The  popnlari?  of  XjifitU, 
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and  the  good  natare  of  Lafiayette,  opened  a  safe  road  to  the 
triumphant  Prince.  Amid  the  acclamationB  of  the  multitade 
he  advanced  on  horseback  towards  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  followed 
by  M.  Lafitte  on  a  chair  borne  by  four  hired  men  in  lags,  to 
indicate  the  labouring  class,  yictorious,  and  Yolontazily  sub- 
mitting to  the  rich.  Deputies,  whose  popular  names  preoeded 
them,  secured  the  public  fayour  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his 
friend.  The  indignant  reproaches  of  the  republicans,  enfeebled 
by  the  smallness  of  tlieir  numbers,  caused  a  momentazy  uneasi- 
ness ;  this,  however,  did  but  exhibit,  by  the  contnurt^  the  mue- 
fleeting  impulse  of  the  multitude. 

The  Prince  and  his  attendants  passed  the  bairicadas,  wUch 
the  people  threw  down  before  them,  and  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  H6tel  de  Ville.  M.  de  Lafiayette,  quite  as  moch  plessed 
to  give  up  power  as  to  gain  it,  since  it  weighed  heavy  on  his 
hands,  while  it  flattered  his  pride,  smiled  upon  the  kyil 
display  which  thus  came  to  dethrone  his  republic  He  took 
the  candidate  for  the  crown  by  the  hand,  and  ficom  the  balcony 
he  presented  him  to  the  people  as  a  guarantee  for  the  xeign  to 
come.  The  two  chief  figurantes  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the 
republic  embraced  each  other  under  cover  of  the  tri-ooloozed 
flag,  floating  over  their  heads  in  the  eyes  of  the  moltitiide.  A 
friendly  salutation  on  the  one  side,  the  kiss  of  a  Judas  on  the 
other,  sold  public  liberty  and  the  legitimacy  of  a  zojal  nee, 
deceived  those  only  who  were  willingly  deceived,  and  instead  of 
unison  produced  but  a  brief  and  false  confoimding  of  prin- 
ciples and  parties.  The  people,  in  all  this,  saw  only  the 
tri-colour  flag;  blinded  by  a  strip  of  silk,  as  a  zed  ng  hides  the 
steel  and  the  gore  from  the  poor  maddened  boll  of  ifae  paUio 
games. 

The  Didse  of  Orleans  went  back  to  the  Pakb  Boyal  ft 
King.  The  younger  heads  of  the  republican  party, — ^till  now 
the  most  difficult  to  manage,  separated  from  the  wm^f^f  by 
the  course  pursued  by  M.  Lafitte,  abandoned  by  Jtiha  libenl 
deputies,  crushed  by  the  desertion  of  La&yetto, — ^went  tint 
night  to  the  office  of  the  NaHanal,  and  permitted  M.  TUen  to 
introduce  them  to  the  Prince.  The  interview  had  no  other 
results  than  to  colour  this  compelled  sobmissioii  inth  a  show 
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of  conscientious  hesitation,  and  with  discontent  It  might  be 
said,  that  thej  onl}'  sought  a  pretext  to  be  deceived.  These 
brave  joung  men, — weak  in  opinions,  daring  in  battle,  with- 
out any  definite  purpose,  although  determined  enough  in  their 
wish  to  establish  a  vague  democracy, — Godefroj  Oavaignac, 
Bastide,  Guinard,  Boinvjlliers,  Thomaa,  Chevallon,  and  the  nu- 
merous adherents  of  republicanism  in  I8S0,  took,  upon  this 
occasion,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  attitude 
of  conquerors,  whilst  they  played  the  part  of  the  vanquished. 
By  the  manly  energy  of  their  language,  they  had  some  corapen- 
aation  for  the  defeat  of  their  theory.  They  insisted  upon  some 
Tain  conditions,  to  give  credit  to,  rather  than  secure,  their 
surrender.  Men  were  deceived  by  what  passed.  It  turned  out 
that,  among  those  who  bad  undermined  the  throne  in  the  name 
of  a  republic,  there  were  many  conspirators,  but  few  repub- 
licans. The  confused  programme  of  this  usurpation,  which  an 
intrigue  brought  about  between  the  monarchical  and  the  repub- 
lican principle,  constituted  a  throne  surrounded  by  republican 
forms.  "This  is  tbeie*E  of  republiea,"  cried  M.  Odilon Barrot, 
vrhen  pointing  the  new  King  out  to  th«  people. 

rx. 

All  that  remained  now  was  to  prochum  him  Ung,  Tha 
Chamber  was  quite  ready  r  the  deputies  only  required  tliat  then 
should  be  a  decent  show  of  delibaretioii  in  order  to  tatisfy  tho 
people,  and  the  Duke  wished  to  plue  as-  much  as  possible  in 
the  shade  his  ingratitude  towards  his  Bovereign  and  his  own 
relative.  He  wished  to  confound  to  the  last  moment,  in  his 
own  person,  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom  which 
he  held  from  the  Chamber,  and  the  same  title  which  he  held 
from  the  King,  leaving  to  events,  which  grew  stronger  every 
hour,  to  force  upon  him  the  crime  or  t^  misfortune  of  as 
usurpation.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  these  gradual 
approaches  to  tlie  throne,  during  the  five  days  which  preceded 
the  election  of  one  who  had  no  title,  by  a  parliament  which  bail 
no  mission,  to  a  royalty  which  had  no  rights,  Th^e  details 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  Orleans  monarchy  rather  thaa  to  a 
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bistoiy  of  the  Bestoration.  They  are  more  Baited  hy  their 
nature  to  the  pen  of  a  Cardinal  de  Betz  than  to  a  Tacitiia,  and 
descend  from  tragedy  to  the  upper  oomedj  of  intrigoe.  The 
dnma  concluded  quite  behind  the  scenes,  and  thither  we  shall  not 
follow  it.  The  Empire  was  not  bought  exactly  as  it  was  in 
Bome,  but  ffr€aification8,  as  is  Tery  well  known,  aflenoed  the 
scruples  of  some  orators  who  were  not  backward  in  reoeiving 
the  bribes.  We  will  cite  only  two  examples,  which  attest  how 
the  conscience  of  the  usurper  imposed  hesitation  upon  his 
ambition  up  to  the  last  moment. 

He  had  accepted  his  ministers  ftom  the  nninicipal  com- 
mission at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Dupont  de  rEoie  reprssented 
the  incorruptible  integrity  of  the  citizen  incUned  to  repablio- 
anism,  but  whose  patriotic  spirit  accepted  a  limited  monarchy. 
Baron  Louis  represented  the  hidden  influence  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, which  some  republican  shame  preyented  him  from  showing 
at  first;  Gerard  was  the  Bonapartist,  merging  into  the  Orleans 
fiustion ;  Bigny  represented  the  naval  gloiy  of  NaTarino,  so 
flattering  to  the  French  nation ;  Bignon  represented  the 
bitter  rancour  of  the  country  at  the  humiliation  imposed  on  it 
in  1815 ;  Guizot  represented  the  historical  theories  <^  the  U8iu> 
pation  of  1688  in  England,  which  example,  being  regarded  as 
legal  there,  legitimatised  the  French  usurpation  of  1880.  He 
was  not  long  before  he  called  into  his  ministry  the  Doke  de 
Broglie,  who  represented  the  revolutionary  aiistocmcy,  which 
raised  itself,  as  on  its  own  throne,  through  its  popularity;  and 
M.  Lafitte,  personifying  the  hourgeoUis  trinm^iing  over  the 
humbled  aristocracy.  He  tried  to  tempt  B^ranger,  the  idol  of 
the  masses.  Beranger,  whose  sagadons  and  philoaofidcal 
genius  always  refused  his  name  to  public  affidra,  eren  when  im- 
parting his  spirit  to  them,  declined  political  honour  in  order 
to  preserve  independence  in  his  opinions. 

X. 

Charles  X.  was  informed  by  the  emissaries  of  the  oooit  who 
came  from  Paris,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance there,  and,  confident  in  the  fidelity  of  this  prineei  la 
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whom  he  had  given  titlea,  riches,  and  hia  frieadship,  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  an  ordinance,  by  which  he  was  made  his  lieutenant- 
genei-al.  This  imposed  uj;ion  him  a  bond  of  fidelity  to  Charlee, 
as  much  as  it  conferred  immense  power  upon  himself.  The 
Prince  was  embarrassed  and  touched.  His  heart  counselled 
him  to  accept  this  pledge  uf  coafideuGe,  and,  in  responding  to 
it,  to  save  the  King,  the  infant  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  and 
the  sacred  principle  of  hereditary  right,  which  was  hia  sole  title 
to  the  erring  clioice  of  the  people.  Many  circumstances  per- 
plexed him.  His  usually  clear  perception  in  political  afiaira 
was  perverted  perhaps  by  the  temptation  of  a  throne,  which  for 
Bixtj"  years  had  beset  the  House  of  Orleans.  He  well  knew 
the  precarious  weakness  of  regencies.  As  a  prince  he  might 
reasonably  dread  the  consequences  of  giving  an  hour's  scops  to 
the  threatened  republic.  It  was  right  to  hesitate  at  being  a 
party  to  the  ruin  of  his  country  by  a  misdirected  virtuous  senti- 
ment, when  it  might  be  saved  by  the  unwilling  ambition  of  a 
stoic,  who,  like  Brutus,  could  sacrifice,  not  the  life,  but  the 
rights  of  hia  royal  benefactor.  He  was  bewildered  hy  these 
thoughts ;  and  he  struck  his  clenched  hands  in  the  intense 
agitation  of  the  conflict,  on  his  forehead.  But  delay  was  im- 
possible. The  hour  and  the  messenger  could  not  wait.  To 
be  silent  at  this  despairing  appeal  of  the  King,  would  have  been 
the  la-st  of  insults.  His  most  intimate  adviser  was  present  in  this 
extremity.  All  concealment  was  over  there.  To  accept  the 
royal  commission  would  be  to  refuse  that  of  the  people. 
M.  Dupin,— a  man  at  once  supple  aiid  herd,  equally  ready  to  be 
reconciled  to  a  political  opponent,  as  to  be  revenged  of  a 
political  defeat,  ona  who.  low  bom  himself,  was  eager  to  have 
the  people  at  bis  feet  disarmed— the  Duke's  legal  counsellor, 
was  eager  lo  see  him  crowned.  M.  Diipin  was  directed  to 
write  the  answer  of  him  who  was  chosen  by  the  revolutionists 
as  their  chief  to  the  King's  offer ;  that  reply  broke  off  all  terms 
with  Charles  X.  It  was  respectful,  but  cold  and  cruel  as  the 
adverse  decree  of  destiny.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  read  the  paper, 
he  seemed  to  approve  of  it ;  but  pretendiug  that  his  wife  ought 
to  be  consulted  before  it  should  be  despatched,  he  went  into 
another  apanment  of  the  Palace,  secretly  Bappraased  that  letter, 
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cmd  wrote  another  with  his  own  hand  that  was  more  respect- 
ful, and  less  decisive.  He  returned  to  the  assembled  ministen 
with  the  substituted  document  in  the  envelope,  which  he  tlien 
sealed  in  their  presence,  and  sent  it  off  to  St.  Cloud. 

The  trick  was  more  honourable  to  his  feelings  than  to  his 
frankness.  'It  kept  alive,  too,  the  Eing*s  confidence  in  Mb 
Lieutenant-Genend  a  few  days  longer.  It  promoted  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles,  by  the  hope,  thus  enooaraged,that  a  zegency 
would  be  established  in  £a.Yoar  of  his  grandson. 

XI. 

Another  anecdote,  revealed  by  M.  de  ChateaabiiaDd,  after 
his  death,  seems  to  prove  that  tiie  Duke  of  Orleans  did  not,  in 
his  perplexities,  find  in  the  members  of  his  family,  as  wis 
naturally  conjectured,  that  truth  of  sentiment  generslly  placed 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  women,  to  stop  the  commission  of 
crime  by  those  they  love. 

We  will  let  the  great  writer,  whose  style  belongs  to  histoiy 
quite  as  much  as  his  narrative,  speak  for  himself. 

*'  I  was  very  much  astonished,  when  I  found  myself  soof^t 
out  by  the  new  King.  Charles  X.  had  despised  my  serYioes ; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  an  effort  to  gain  them.  Firsti  M. 
Arago  spoke  to  me,  with  dignity  and  earnestness,  on  the 
part  of  Madame  Adelaide ;  then  the  Count  Anatole  de  Mos- 
tesquiou  called  one  morning  on  M.  B^camier,  and  met  me 
there.  He  said  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  OrleaoB  would 
be  delighted  to  see  me  if  I  would  go  to  the  Palais  BojftL 
The  declaration,  which  was  to  change  the  office  of  Lientebant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  into  royalty,  was  then  under  con- 
sideration. Perhaps,  before  I  stated  my  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  thought  it  advisable  to  tiy  and 
weaken  my  opposition.  He  might  also  have  thought  that  I 
considered  myself  released  by  the  flight  of  the  three  kings. 

"  The  advances  of  M.  de  Montesquieu  surprised  me.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  repulse  them ;  for,  without  fluttecu^'  ihJMlf 
with  a  certainty  of  success,  I  thought  I  could  caosQ  some  teU 
truths  to  be  listened  to.  I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  *i^tt;w-; 
Being  admitted  by  the  entrance  which  opens  upw 
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Valois,  I  found  tiie  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  Madame  Adelaid« 
in  their  small  spartments,  I  had  bad  the  hoDour  of  being 
presented  to  them  before.  The  Duchess  of  Orlsans  made  me 
sit  by  her.  and  said  to  rae  at  once :  '  Ah !  M.  de  Chueaabriuid, 
ve  are  sore);  perplexed,  and  most  miserable.  If  parties 
would  unite,  all  might  be  saved.  Wlut  do  joa  think  of  all 
these  matters?' 

"'Madame,'  I  aaawered,  'nothing  is  easier.  OiaHot  X. 
asd  the  Dauphin  have  abdicated ;  Henry  is  now  King,  hw 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  Lieutenant' Geoerai  of  Um 
kingdom ;  let  him  be  Begent  during  the  minority  of  Henrj  V,, 
and  all  will  be  settled.' 

" '  But,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  people  are  very  much 
agitated,  ne  shall  fall  into  anarchy.' 

"  '  Madame,  may  I  venture  to  ask  what  are  the  ioteniion* 
of  his  Highness  the  Duke?  Wilt  he  accept  the  crown  if 
offered  to  him  ?' 

"  The  two  Princesaes  hesitated  to  reply.  The  DucheM  of 
Orieans  answered,  after  a  moment's  silence — 

" '  Reflect,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  upon  the  calamitiea  which 
may  befall  us;  ail  bonest  men  should  combine  to  saTftiiB  from 
a  republic.  At  Rome,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  you  might  render 
such  great  services,  or  even  jf  you  wiUnot  again  leave  France.'— 
" '  Your  Highness  knows  well  mj  devolion  to  the  young 
King,  and  to  his  mother.' 

"  '  Ah  !  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  yon  have  been  treated  so  well 
by  them!" 

"  '  Your  Royal  Higbneia  would  not  have  roe  bfli«  my  whols 
life.- 

" '  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  you  do  not  know  my  niece :  sin 
is  so  giddy  !  Poor  Caroline !  I  will  send  for>his  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  he  will  persuade  you  better  than  I  can.' 

"  The  Princess  gave  her  orders,  and  Louis  Philippe  came 
in  at  thn  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"He  was  ill-dressed,  and  looked  very  much  harrassed.  I 
rose,  and  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  addresaiiig 
me,  said  ; 

"•The  Duchess  of  Orleans  haa  told  you  how  wretched  wo 
an  r    AaA  buNdiataly  be  ivpaaud.  aom*  ymm  spon  the 
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h:ippiiirss  ho  onjnyod  in  the  country;  upon  the  life  so  tranquil 
and  80  conformable  to  his  tastes,  amongst  his  children.  I 
seized  the  moment  of  a  |>au8e,  between  two  stanzas,  to  speak, 
respet*t fully,  in  my  hirn,  and  to  repeat  nearly  the  same  words 
1  bad  addressed  to  the  Princesses. 

*'  *  Ah : '  he  exclaimed,  *  that  is  mv  wish !  How  I  should 
delight  ill  being  the  guardian  and  the  support  of  that  child  !  I 
think  with  you,  M.  ilc  (/hatcaubriand,  that  to  take  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux  would  be  the  best  thing  *to  be  done.  I  only  fear 
that  events  are  stronger  th:m  we.* 

"  •  Stronger  than  we  are,  your  Highness?  Are  you  not  in- 
vested with  all  the  powers  of  the  state  ?  Let  us  join  Henry 
v.,  invite  the  Chambers  and  the  army  to  come  to  you,  without 
the  walls  of  Paris.  Upon  the  first  rumour  of  your  departure, 
all  this  excitement  will  disappear,  and  a  shelter  will  be  sought 
under  your  enlightened  and  protecting  power.* 

'*  Whilst  I  was  s])eaking,  I  looked  steadily  at  the  Duke. 
My  advice  disturbed  him  greatly,  and  I  read  upon  his  bzowthe 
desire  to  be  King. 

'*  *  ^I.  de  Chateaubriand,*  he  said,  without  looking  at  me, 
'  the  thing  is  more  difficult  than  you  think ;  matters  are  not 
80  easily  settled ;  you  do  not  know  what  a  precipice  we  stand 
on.  A  furious  band  of  men  may  march  against  the  Chambers, 
and  commit  the  worst  excesses;  we  have  nothing  yet  to  de- 
fend ourselves  with.* 

"  This  remark,  which  had  escaped  him  vnawBues,  pleased 
me.     It  admitted  of  an  irresistible  answer. 

*'  *  I  understand  this  difficulty,  your  Highness ;  but  it  may 
be  easily  removed.  If  you  do  not  think  you  can  join  Heniy, 
as  I  was  proposing  just  now,  you  can  take  another  course.  The 
Chambers  are  about  to  open  ;  whatever  may  be  the  first  pro- 
position made  by  the  deputies,  declare  that  the  present 
Chamber  has  not  the  necessary  powers, — which  is  qoite  true, — 
to  settle  the  form  of  government ;  say  that  France  must  be 
consulted,  and  that  a  new  Assembly  must  be  elected,  with 
special  powers  to  decide  so  serious  a  question.  Your  Royal 
Highness  will  thus  place  yourself  in  the  most  popular  position. 
The  republican  party,  which  is  now  a  source  of  danger  to 
you,  will  laud  you  to  the  skies.     During  the  tvr6  w^^tlw  that 
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will  pass,  until  the  meeting  of  the  new  legislature,  you  will 
OT^anise  the  National  Guard ;  all  your  friends,  and  the  friends 
of  the  young  King,  will  work  witb  you  in  the  provinces.  Let 
the  deputies  then  come ;  let  the  cause  that  I  defend  be  pub- 
licly pleaded  for  at  the  tribune.  This  cause,  favoured  secretly 
by  you,  will  obtain  an  immense  majority  of  votes.  Tiie 
moment  of  anarchy  being  passed,  you  will  have  nothing  more 
to  fear  from  the  violence  of  the  republicans.  I  do  not  even 
see  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
Geneml  LafHjette  and  M.  Lafitte.  What  a  noble  part  your 
highness  will  play  here !  You  will  reign  iifteen  years  in  the 
Dame  of  your  ward ;  in  fifteen  years,  the  age  for  repose  will 
sw^t  us  all ;  yoa  will  have  the  glory,  une^aropled  in  history, 
to  have  been  able  to  mount  the  throne,  and  to  have  left  it  to 
the  legitimate  heir.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  have  brought  up 
this  child  in  the  enlightened  opinions  of  the  age,  and  you  will 
have  rendered  him  capable  of  reigning  over  France;  one  of 
your  daughters  may,  perhaps,  one  day  wear  the  crown  with  him.' 

■'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  looked  up  vaguely,  '  Excuse  me, 
M,  de  Chateaubriand,'  he  said  to  me ;  '  to  speak  to  you,  1  left 
a.  deputation,  to  which  I  must  now  return.  The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  has  told  you  how  delighted  I  should  be  to  do  what 
you  wish ;  bnt  believe  me,  it  is  I  alone  who  have  any  control 
over  masses  that  threaten  ua  all  with  ruin.  If  the  n^Bliat 
party  is  not  massacred,  it  only  owes  life  to  my  eflorts.' 

"'  Yonr  Highness,'  I  replied  to  this  unexpeeted  Btatraient, 
80  little  connected  with  the  enlgect  of  our  eaDveraation,  '  I 
have  witnessed  ntassacres.  Those  who  have  pawed  thtou^ 
the  revolution  are  hardmed.  Old  solJion  are  not  alanned  l^ 
things  which  terrify  recruits.' 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  retared,  and  I  want  to  my  frienda. 

"'  Well?'  they  cried. 

"  '  Well,  he  means  to  be  king.     She  meajis  to  be  qtieen ! ' 

"  '  They  told  you  sff? ' 

"'Theonespoketomeofashepherd'alife;  theother,  of  the 
perils  which  menaced  France,  and  of  the  giddinesa  oipoor  CUitq- 
Hue;  both  of  them  wished  me  to  tmdentand  that  I  ooald  be  uaafiil 
to  them,  and  neither  one  nor  the  other  kdwd  nw  in  the  &ee. 


/^ 
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"  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  sent  for  me  once  more.  The  Duke 
was  not  present  on  this  occasion.  Madame  Adehude  ma  there, 
as  before.  The  Duchess  was  more  explicit  in  regard  to  the 
favours  to  be  conferred  upon  me  bj  the  Duke.  She  had  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  how  great  an  influence  I  possessed  over 
public  opinion ;  what  sacrifices  I  had  made ;  how  much  I  was 
disliked  by  Charles  X.  and  the  court,  notwithstanding  those  Bsozi- 
fices.  She  said,  that  if  I  wished  to  be  again  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  Duke  would  willingly  give  nve  the  post.  I  migfat» 
however,  prefer  to  be  ambassador  to  Bome ;  and  she,  the  DiicheB8» 
would  be  highly  gratified  that  I  should  go  where  the  osnse  of 
our  holy  faith  would  be  so  much  benefitted  by  mj  presenoe. 

*' '  Madame,*  I  said,  with  some  animation,  '  I  see  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  is  resolved  upon  his  crown ;  that  hs  has 
weighed  its  results ;  and  reflected  upon  the  years  of  tiodble  and 
danger  before  him.  I  have,  therefore,  no  more  to  say.  I  am 
not  here  to  show  a  want  of  respect  towards  the  xaoe  of  the 
Bourbons.  I  have  first  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  what  I  owe  to 
the  kindness  intended  to  myself;  and,  laying  aside  the  insiqpenUa 
objections  to  what  is  proposed  to  me,— oljeotions  suggested  by 
principle,  and  by  the  events  that  have  happened, — I  beseech 
your  Eoyal  Highness  to  let  me  state  my  views,  so  for  as  they 
affect  any  agency  of  mine.' 

"  *  Your  Eoyal  Highness  has  condescend^  to  speak  of  my 
influence  on  public  opinions.  But  if  that  is  a  real  inflaenoe, 
it  must  be  founded  on  the  public  esteem  for,  me;  and  I 
should  forfeit  that  esteem  by  changing  sides.  In  that  case, 
the  Duke  would  gain  in  me  a  miserable  writer  of  bombast,  a 
peijured  advocate,  whom  none  would  attend  to,  a  renegade, 
whom  all  would  justly  insult  instead  of  a  nsefdl  snppoiter. 
Against  the  few  pages  he  might  clumsily  pen  in  &:voar  of 
Louis  Philippe,  they  would  set  the  volumes  he  had  already  pub- 
lished in  favour  of  the  fallen  family.  Was  it  not  I,  Madame, 
iffho  wrote  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  Bonaparte  and  ths  Bout' 
bans ;  the  articles  on  The  Arrival  of  Lome  XVIIL  at  Com,-  , 
piegne ;  The  Eeport  on  the  King's  CouncU  mt  Qlmif 
The  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Duke  de  Berry. 
I  hardly  know  a  single  page  of  mine  in  which  the  names. of 
my  ancient  sovereigns  are  not  in  Some  way  mwitkiprii  a^ 
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oompanied  by  protestations  of  my  affeetionand  fidelity;  a  point 
the  more  striking,  as  your  B^iyal  Highness  knows  J  lutTe  no  gre&t 
bith  iu  kings.  The  very  thought  of  deserting  the  cause 
makes  me  blush,  and  the  very  next  day  of  doing  it  I  should 
drown  myself  in  the  Seine.  I  beseech  your  Royal  ffigbuess  lo 
pardon  my  warmth.  I  am  OTercome  by  your  kindneaa.  1 
shall  never  forget  it.  But  you  would  not  disgrace  me.  Pity 
me,  Madame,  pity  me ! ' 

"  I  said  all  this  standing,  and  then  bomd,  and  withdrew. 
She  jose,  and  leaving  the  room,  aaid  '  I  do  not  pitj  jou,  U. 
de  Chateaubriand  ;  I  do  not  pity  joa ! ' 

"I  was  greatly  surprised bttliSse few  words;  and puticnlail/ 
at  the  tone  in  which  they  were  att«ied." 

xu. 

This  story,  if  correct,  inil  it  is  difficatt  to  b«JieT«  that*  pos- 
thumous writer,  with  years  of  premeditatuni,  would  borrow  tbs 
sacred  asylum  of  the  grave  to  calumniate  those  who  sorrive  him; 
this  story  is  the  best  of  all  commentaries  on  the  moral  state  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  the  nine  days  and  nine  nights  agi- 
tation, during  which  he  vacillated  between  honour  and  the 
throne.  The  minda  of  those  he  depended  upon  gave  way ;  the 
mother  alarmed  for  her  son,  the  sister  for  her  brother,  saw  no 
hope  but  in  an  apparent,  and  compelled  unison  with  the  people. 
The  Prince  himself,  the  soul  of  probity  in  domestic  life,  could 
not  but  condemn,  beyond  all  men,  political  want  of  principle.  Noi 
was  ambition  his  peculiar  vice.  His  nature  was  rmtber  conser- 
vative, than  disposed  to  make  conquests.  His  insdncts  were 
rather  those  of  the  father  of  a  family,  than  those  of  a 
usurper.  More  attentive  to  his  interests  than  the  pursuit  of 
glory,  he  would  probably  have  preferred  a  secondary  station  to 
the  perilous  post  his  poriy  forced  upon  him.  During  this  long 
mental  struggle,  he  was  either  the  most  Machiavelian  of  actors, 
or  a  mere  weak  and  irresolute  man,  reluctantly  accepting  a 
brilliant  station  of  which  patriotism  seemed  to  demand  hia 
occeptance.  Hia  family  was  terrified,  hia  part^  insisjod,  the 
republicaJiB  threatened,  (be  peo^  growied;  Umidity'pointod 
at  ouorchv  ;  the  throne  had  iu  MdnctiMisi  Uh  pcdicf  ir~-"-' 
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that  the  revolution  would  obey  none  but  an  accomplice.  The 
claims  of  nature  were  powerless  in  his  heart.  That  heart  mu 
without  an  element  of  enthusiasm ;  it  always  calcalated,  and 
felt  little.  This  Prince  ever  yielded  to  political  considerations, 
and  betrayed  all  natural  ties,— the  only  ties  to  which  great 
souls  are  true.  History  will  pity,  while  it  accuses  him.  He 
was  incapable  of  being  an  heroic  criminal,  or  nobly  honest 
This  was  the  fault  of  his  organisation,  not  his  own.  He  was 
an  able  man, — not  a  great  one. 

XJII. 

Let  us  return  to  St.  Cloud.  There  the  ocnteioii  of  pao 
pie's  minds  was  breeding  those  domestic  recriminations  which 
are  the  tumult,  the  agony,  and  suicide  of  falling  and  despe^ 
rate  parties ;  angry  invectives,  midnight  agitation  filled  the 
palace  with  sounds  of  voices  and  footsteps,  with  dies,  shoatB, 
uproars,  and  tears,  with  all  but  slaughter.  Marmont,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  had  returned  there,  and  the  ministers  too ; 
all  of  them  skulking  and  hiding  themselves  in  the  daxk  gar 
dens,  or  on  the  palace  roof,  from  the  antipathy  of  the  oomtien. 
The  Duke  d*Angouldme  had  there  received  the  general  oom- 
mand  of  the  troops.  That  intrepid  prince,  devoid  of  all  per- 
sonal ambition  to  the  crown,  wished,  at  any  coat,  to  save  his 
honour,  if  not  to  rescue  the  throne.  DethxonemflDt  had  no 
meaning  for  him  unless  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  by  a  eannos- 
ball.  He  intended  to  defend  until  death  the  miUtaxj  post  of 
St.  Cloud,  to  rally  and  unite  to  this  nucleus  of  the  Goaid  and 
the  Line  which  had  left  Paris  with  forty  pieces  of  oaanon,  and 
thirteen  thousand  strong,  the  camps  of  St.  Omer  and  Naaoj, 
amounting  to  25,000  men  more,  to  give  battle  tQ:the  Parisiiiii 
with  these  38,000  faithful  soldiers,  soon  to  be  strengthened  bjf 
troops  and  volunteers  from  the  West,  and  supported  by  Boa^ 
months  army  in  the  South,  which  army  a  favourable  wind  might 
restore  to  France  in  a  few  days.  At  the  head  of  fiiroes  like 
these,  he  thought  himself  invincible,  and  that  if  he  shoald 
not  bring  oack  his  father  to  Paris,  he  would  at  least,  his  nephew; 
be  was  at  that  time  still  uninformed  that  a  few  hoon  b^filt 
vacuating  Paris,  Marmont  induced  partly  by  the  entzestki  of 
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JSl.  Lafitte  and  his  frienis,  and  partly  through  his  own  agitation, 
had  heguii  a  Vind  of  capitulation  with  the  mavors  of  Paris, 
who  had  proposed  and  solicited  an  armistice,  and  that  he  had 
himself  promised  a  suspension  of  hoBtililies  by  an  untimely 
proclamation,  which  encroached  upon  the  Prince's  rights,  and 
Ifhich  suddenly  disarmed  the  crown.  This  proclamation  and 
Bospension  were  for  the  soldiers  a  confession  of  defeat  and  a 
disconr^ement,  whilst  the  people  would  hail  them  as  a  pledge 
of  victory  and  an  incitement  to  bolder  achievements.  As  soon 
as  General  Talon,  indignant  and  abashed  at  such  irresolution, 
lironght  with  him  from  Paris  this  proclamation,  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  he  conceived  it  to  be  the 
manifest  proof  of  cowardice  or  treason,  of  which  there  waa 
already  a  rumour  against  the  marshal.  He  sent  for  Marmont 
into  his  cabinet  to  imiuire  of  him  the  purport  of  this  inenpHo- 
able  deed.  Marmont  came  in.  "  So  it  was  you,  then,"  ex 
claimed  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  when  hepercoived  him;  and 
going  up  to  him,  with  the  proclamation  furiously  crumpled  in 
his  hand ;  "  So,  it  waa  you  who  signed  the  disarming  of  the 
royal  troops  in  the  presence  of  the  rebels?  You  hove  sworn, 
then,  10  betray  us  also."  At  the  word  treason,  more  deadly  than 
Bteel  to  a  soldier's  heart,  Marmont  grew  pale  with  anger,  and 
put  his  hand  to  tlie  hilt  of  his  sword,  as  if  to  vindicate  tba 
honour  which  a  prince  cannot  wrest  from  a  soldier,  nn) ess  with 
life.  The  Duke  d'Angouleme  suspecting  violence  and  out- 
rage, rushed  upon  the  marshal,  snatched  his  sword  out  of  hia 
hand,  cut  himself  with  the  blade,  which  was  stained  with  his 
blood,  and  called  out  for  his  guards,  who,  on  hearing  his  ories, 
arrested  the  defenceless  marshal,  and  coDduct«d  him  to  bis  cham- 
ber us  a  prisoner.  The  Prince,  wonnded  and  ashamed,  tank  into 
a  chair,  deploring  hia  fury  and  his  misfortune.  The  sight  tA 
the  marshal  arrested  and  disarmed,  escorted  by  a  party  of  body 
guards  through  the  halls  of  the  palace,  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions the  tragic  visions  of  treason  and  slaughter. 

The  King  having  heard  what  had  passed,  sent  for  his  son. 
When  he  had  learned  from  him  the  account  of  his  raah  b»- 
haviour.  he  formed  a  mora  ratiftnal  and  equitable  judgment  of 
the  general  than  the  Duke  d'Angoultme  had  shown.  Ha 
released  the  marshal,  and,  having  loaded  him  with  apologin 
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aiitl  St H) tiling  <>\(Mis<>s.  rdiijiirtHl  him  to  forgive  his  erring  wad 
ft' )H- 11  taut  son.  Marinoiit,  sufuMiod  by  the  old  mans  grief, 
coiismtod  Uith  to i>tTt'r  luid  receive  amends  from  the  Prince; 
hut,  resiMitmeiit  still  lurking  in  his  heart,  for  the  base  suspicion 
whii'h  h:id  hnmded  it,  lie  howt>d  to  hiui,  on  receiving  his  apology, 
dri'liniiig  to  touch  the  hand  hy  ^%-hich  he  had  been  disarmed. 

Shortly  lifter  this  im-ident  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  startled 
from  her  hK>e]>  hy  thr  gloomy  tidings  brought  to  her  from  Paris, 
It't't  her  heii  half-dressed,  and  having  once  more  awakened  the 
Puk«*  d'Angouleme  hy  her  outcries,  upbraided  him  with  pro- 
voking the  people  to  attack  the  palace  hy  his  useless  courage; 
and  implored  him  with  her  tears,  and  for  the  safety  of  her  son, 
to  rescue  the  King  and  the  royal  family  by  falling  back  with 
his  troops,  and  hurrying  the  court  away  from  the  capital.  The 
Prince,  touched,  hut  not  convinced,  went  on  his  part  to  rouse  his 
father,  an<l  urged  him  to  set  out  in  the  dark,  suggesting  the  loyal 
palace  of  Trianon  as  a  temporary  abode ;  and,  having  secured 
the  King's  safety  and  likewise  that  of  the  court  by  a  column  of 
body  guards,  prepared  himself  to  fight  at  day-break  at  St 
Cloud  and  Sevres,  for  the  honour  and  defence  of  Trianon. 

It  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  moniing  that  the  King  left  the 
palace  of  his  fathers  as  a  fugitive.  He  had  received  no  news 
of  the  Duke  de  Morteniart  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  silent 
absence  disclosed  to  him  the  fruitlessness  of  his  concessions, 
and  the  demolition  of  his  last  hopes.  He  sent  word  to  M.  de 
Polignac  and  his  colleagues,  that  he  gave  himself  up  once  more 
to  their  counsels,  and  carried  them  ofT  to  Trianou  in  bis  suite; 
a  posthumous  government,  adopted  by  temerity,  abandoned  by 
rcpentauce,  recalled  by  despair,  and  which  ofiered  no  escape 
to  its  members  save  in  devotion  imtil  death  to  the  King. 

XIV. 

Scarcely  had  the  King  alighted  from  his  carriage  at  Trianon, 
— that  palace,  the  seat  of  the  most  joyous  recollections  of  his 
youth,  and  of  the  pleasures  of  Marie  Antoinette, — ^before  he 
Buniinoned  M.  dc  Polignac,  and  his  late  ministers,  to  a  cabinet 
council.  The  ministers,  resuming  their  influence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abortive  concessions  which  left  the  T^ing  no 
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altematiye  but  conflict,  urged  the  mooarch  to  become,  at  losf, 
the  first  soldier  in  his  kingdom.  To  coll  about  him  the  troop«i 
distant  from  the  capital, — to  surroimd  his  person  with  his  body- 
guard,— to  take  horse,  to  review  the  regiments  still  animated 
by  his  presence,  and  the  imminence  of  his  danger, — to  oppose 
an  unmoveable  phalanx  of  faithful  and  warlike  soldiers  to  the 
disorderly  attacks  of  the  people, — to  crush  the  riot  in  open 
country, — to  win  back  the  drooping  pi^^stige  of  the  sceptre  by 
a  victory, — to  await  reinforcements  from  Normandy,  from  St. 
Omer,  from  Nancy,  from  Algiers,  from  La  Vendee,— -to  draw 
up  the  army  of  the  monarchy  in  front  of  the  city  of  revolutiont 
and  reconquer  with  the  sword  the  right  to  consolidate  a  throne 
undermined  by  the  charter :  such  was  the^  unanimous  advice 
of  the  ministers,  and  the  opinion  of  the  King  himself.  A  com- 
mon cause  and  a  common  danger  bad  revived  a  common 
courage.  Nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  but  to  execttttft 
this  plan,  the  only  rational  plan  conceived  by  this  nunistij 
since  its  formation. 

Meanwhile  the  ministers  were  surprised  to  see  their  master, 
instead  of  ordering  out  his  horses  and  collecting  the  regiments 
of  his  escort,  to  hold  the  intended  review  and  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  this  military  plan,  squander  his  hours  in  empty 
conversations,  and  linger  over  a  disaster  which  had  ceased  to 
temporise.  The  King  appeared  more  attentive  to  things  with 
out  than  to  things  within;  and  to  expect  from  minute  to 
minute  some  message  which  still  tarried,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  which  he  was  loth  to  act.  This  message  came  at  last;  it 
was  from  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me.  It  was  commuuicated  in  a 
whisper  to  the  King.  The  ministers  did  not  hear  it  But 
scarcely  had  it  reached  the. King  before  he  suddenly  broke  up 
the  council  and  dismissed  it.  An  inexplicable  coldness  in  his 
countenance  and  tone  of  voice  gave  M.  de  Polignae  and  his 
colleagues  to  understand  that,  once  more,  the  king*s  resolution 
had  given  way;  that  his  safety  now  depended  entirely  on 
them,  and  that  their  presence,  so  recently  invoked,  had  become 
a  cause  of  embarrassment  and  unpopularity  to  their  master. 
They  withdrew,  as  they  had  done  at  St.  Cloud,  to  the  most 
secret  apartments  in  the  palace. 
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XV. 

The  message,  which  had  just  OYercome  the  Kiiig*8  reaohh 
tions,  without  their  knowing  why,  was,  as  we  said,  from  the 
Duke  d'Angouldme.  That  Prince  had  remained  at  8t  Cloud, 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  father  and  to  give  battle.  No 
sooner  was  the  king  safe,  than  the  Duke  got  on  horseback, 
rode  through  the  regiments  bivouacked  in  the  park,  inciied 
them  by  the  example  of  his  fidelity,  and  heard  them  re- 
spond to  his  own  cordial  desire.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
columns  of  the  people  who  were  seen  from  the  heights  of  Si 
Cloud,  advancing  in  tumultuous  bands  in  the  flat  groonds  about 
Paris,  to  cross  the  Seine  at  Sevres,  were  driven  back  and  re- 
strained like*  an  impotent  foam  beyond  the  stream.  Ho 
galloped  up  in  person,  with  careless  indifference,  in  front  of 
these  unskilled  troops,  through  the  avenue  to  S^Tiea,  and- as 
far  as  the  bridge  of  that  village,  occupied  by  a  battaliftn  of  the 
line  and  some  artillery. 

On  coming  up  to  the  bridge,  he  sent  orders  to  ihe  ^mttslFm 

to  rush  upon  these  masses  by  whom  they  were  insulted,  and 

fired  at  from  bank  to  bank.     The  officer  commandiog  this 

battalion,  whose  name  was  Quartery,  and  his  soldieis  as  well, 

hoard  the  order  in  silence,  and  did  not  stir.     Irritated  at  this 

desertion  under  fire,  the  Duke  d*Angouldme  (Springs  fiurwirl 

alone,  followed  by  the  Duke  de  Guiche, — appeals  to  the  soldleis, 

— exposes  himself,  like  a  target,  in  the  centre  of  the  bridgs  to 

the  musket  balls  directed  at  him,  and  makes  French  soldieis 

blush  thus  to  abandon  their  general  and  their  ^inee,  withont 

being  able  to  induce  them  to  fight.     The  officezB  bear  him 

back  in  an  agony  of  rage  to  the  Place  de  Sdvrea,  fining  the 

bridge.     There   he  orders  the  troops  of  the  line,,  who  had 

broken  their  ranks,  to  draw  themselves  up  in  order  of  battle 

against  the  park  railing,  and  addressing  them  in  a  voice  in 

which  command,  honor,  and  reproach  were  mixed  together;— 

**  To  your  ranks,  and  present  arms!*'  cried  he ;  "  and  since  you 

mean    to  desert  me  desert  me  at  least  with  the 

bearing  of  French  soldiers ;   and  though  you  do  not 

your  Prince,  respect  yourselves  I" 


OF  HONAKCHY  IN   FKAMCX. 


At  this,  the  battalioDs  of  the  lioe,  fioma  Ib^^enng  khm  of 
habit  and  deooram,  ev^  in  desertion',  obejsd,  bat  nothing  cxmi1<I 
provoke  them  to  timt  their  arma  upon  die  peaqb.  The  akif 
mishers  from  P^ris  passed  the  bii^e  of  Sjmies  nnmolcvted, 
fraternized  with  the  soldiers,  fired  opon  the  Frinee'a  escort,  mbA, 
being  masters  of  the  Seine,  were  enabled  to  adranca  nff£lj  npon 
Tersailles  and  Trianon.  It  was  this  infcMniatieo  whidi  had 
mddenl;  eanaed  the  cliai^  in  the  King's  manner,  and  con- 
TJoced  him  that  tardy  exertions  are  as  useless  as  tardv  repen 
tance;  and  that  being  driven  for  the  future  to  seek  refuge  in 
provinces  in  a  state  of  ])tinial  insurrection,  the  presence  and 
the  names  of  bis  ministers,  repudiated  bj  his  very  army,  noold 
■pread  disafTectiou  and  desertion  around  him.  He  charged 
a.  Capelle.  his  most  trusty  confidant,  to  explain  to  them, 
without  offence,  that  their  assidiioos  attendance  only  sowed 
suspicion  and  peril  over  his  fortunes,  and  to  offer  them  every 
means  of  providing  for  their  personal  security. 

Whilst  the  King,  thankful  hut  coerced  by  the  ciamoar 
within  his  own  palace,  thus  endeavoured  to  effect  the  de- 
parture of  his  council,  the  ministers,  assembled  among  them- 
selves, still  consulted  together  about  the  nieamree  to  he  taken 
to  preserve  the  fragments  of  his  crown.  M.  QoHmon  de 
Banville,  who  had  always  inclined  to  constitotional  meaaniM 
and  an  appeal  to  the  country,  proposed  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
government  to  Tours,  there  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers, 
to  shelter  the  royal  family  behind  the  Loire,  in  the  midst  of 
the  army  and  the  national  representatives,  with  the  ai^acent 
and  faithful  provinces  of  the  West  to  back  them,  and  there 
tailing  their  stand  beneath  the  sword  and  the  charter,  to  nego 
ciate  with  public  opinion. 

Some  days  earlier,  this  resolve  might  have  been  their 
salvation,  it  was  now  only  a  regret.  The  whole  kingdom  had 
felt  the  shock  given  at  Paris,  and  yielded  to  its  agitation. 
France,  wounded  alike  in  the  most  sensitive  pcants  of  her 
dignity  and  liberty  by  the  ordinances,  had  experienced  eveiy 
where  the  same  disturbances.  Already  not  a  town  remained 
to  afford  an  tisf  lum  to  thb  absolute  monarchy  in  its  root,  nor 
was  there  any  io«4  by  which  to  fly,  nnlcM  one  oottld  be  openad 
by  forca  of  annsr  J  - 
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It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  last  forlorn  council,  that  M. 
Capelle  communicated  to  his  colleagues  the  painful  message 
he  had  been  charged  with  by  his  unhappy  master,  and  that  he 
offered  them  the  necessary  means  and  passports  for  their 
departure.  Prince  Folignac,  dearer  and  more  closely  attached 
to  the  King  than  the  rest,  had  already  bidden  him  adieu,  and 
taken  an  affecting  leave  of  him ;  he  was  vanishing  from  court 
in  that  very  palace  of  Trianon,  wherein  the  partiality  of  Marie 
Antoinette  to  his  mother  had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  that 
Queen.  In  these  same  gardens  it  was  that  these  two  women 
had  torn  themselves,  in  tears,  out  of  each  other's  anna,  and 
that  the  Queen  had  been  obliged,  through  dread  of  the  people, 
to  saciifice  her  friend  and  dismiss  her.  M.  de  Polignac  stiU 
thought,  at  that  moment,  that  Charles  X.  was  going  to  follow 
the  advice  of  M.  Guenion  de  Eanville.  He  addressed  his 
colleagues  as  they  descended  the  castle  steps  to  enter  mmotioed 
the  carriage  belonging  to  the  King's  chaplains.  "  So  then," 
said  he  in  an  undertone  to  M.  de  Ranville,  *'  your  advice  hai 
been  preferred,  and  we  are  going  to  Tours."  And  then  he 
hurried  away. 

One  or  two  officers  of  the  royal  guard  having  caa^t  a^t 
of  the  ministers  as  they  were  taking  their  places  amidst  the 
court  luggage,  drove  them  back  without  mercy,  telling  them 
that  their  presence  compromised  even  the  King's  safety.  Be- 
pulsed  from  both  camps,  they  were  already  made  to  expiate 
their  rashness  by  the  taunts  and  revilings  of  those  whom  thflj 
had  intended  to  serve. 

XVI 

The  Duke  d'AngoulSme,  on  his  arrival  at  Trianon,  had 
urged  his  father  to  depart.  The  monarch  tore  hioiself  firom  that 
abode  which  had  been  to  him  but  a  morning  halt.  Attended 
by  his  body-guards  and  the  regiments  of  the  guard,  he  took 
the  road  to  Rambouillet,  through  the  woods.  The  insurrection  at 
Versailles  would  not  permit  him  even  to  revisit  the  palace  of 
his  fathers.  He  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  hia  son. 
A  sullen  silence  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  bodj-guaida  and 
the  regiments  of  the  guard  which  opened  and  closed  **»«  nd 
procession.     On  passing  by  Saint  Cyr,  the  militazy  sehcol 
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bisjoung  1101111117,  militaiy  honour  and  a  touching  compassiou  for 
this  disaster  of  their  sovereign,  rent  from  these  young  soldiers  a 
■hout  of  "LoDg  live  the  King!"  to  soothe  the  monarch's  heart. 

They  reached  the  caatle  of  Eamhouillet  at  night,  and  the 
army  bivouacked  in  the  park.  The  King  was  convinced  iliia 
cn:itle  <A'ould  prove  the  last  limit  of  his  flight,  and  that  here  he 
was  to  receive,  next  day,  the  terms  of  reconciiement  obtained 
for  him  by  the  prudent  Bdelity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleaua.  Here 
he  ^as  waited  upon  with  all  the  sumptuousness  and  ctistomary 
etiquette  of  that  royal  residence,  which  his  passion  for  the  chase 
had  endeared  to  him.  Surrounded  by  twelve  thousand  troops 
of  his  guard,  attached  to  him  like  a  miUlary  family,  and  com 
manded  by  his  son,  he  might  hope  to  defy  within  it  for  a  long 
jieriod  the  empty  threats  of  a  rebellious  people,  who  bad 
neither  discipline,  arms,  nor  artillery.  Other  regimeiils  of 
the  guard,  recalled  from  Rouea,  were  hastening  to  him.  He 
■would  be  able  to  make  war  at  his  pleasure,  and  either  settle  or 
dictate  terms.  The  night  was  one  of  sorrow,  but  hope  waa  still 
alive.  He  siept  undisturbed  until  the  reports  of  his  officers' 
guns  were  heard  in  the  forests,  as  they  took  aim  at  the  bucks 
and  roebucks  to  pro-riaion  their  troopa. 

At  dayhreuk  a  travelling  carriage,  with  no  servants  behind 
it  and  without  escort,  stopped  at  the  iron  galea  of  the  park. 
The  astonished  guards  saw  within  it  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.,  so  dear  to  their  memory,  and  so  ardently  beloved. 
They  hailed  her  with  acclamalionB,  which  served  to  redeem 
the  mournful  insults  and  sorrows  of  this  event.  The  Duchess 
d'Angouleme  nas  attended  by  ouly  one  brave  officer  of  her 
court,  Count  de  Faucignj  Luciage,  who  had  dressed  himself 
in  plain  clothes  to  preserve  the  Princess's  incognita  along  a 
road  lined  with  the  disaffected.  The  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
who  had  been  removed  from  Paris,  through  the  King's  afEeut 
tionate  anxiety,  during  the.couy  d'etat,  had  left  the  baths  of 
■Vichy,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  promulgated  ordinances. 
As  she  passed  through  Macou,  she  received  the  first  confi- 
dential intelligence  through  the  Count  de  Poymaigre,  prefect 
of  the  Safine  and  Loire,  at  whose  house  she  had  alighted. 
She  heard  at  the  same  time,  not  the  iiisurreclioo,  but  the  first 
ehtillitiona  of  Paris.    Anxious,  disturbed,  and  downcait,  darins 
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the  night,  the  crowd,  as  yet  not  suspecting  the  events  in  the 
capital,  took  olTence  at  that  cold  aspect  and  diy  speech  which 
aeemtid  hut  a  poor  return  to  their  own  homage.    Thej  attri 
huK-d  to  womanly  resentment,  and  to  inexorable  memory,  that 
look  which  was  hut  the  presentiment  of  a  second  catastrophe. 

'Die  ftjlluwing  day  bhc  set  out  for  Dyon.  The  revolt  of 
the  capital  was  already  known  there.  The  princess,  determined 
to  hnive  the  adverse  feelings  of  the  town,  went  that  evening 
to  the  theatre.  Public  opinion  ascribed  to  her  the  spirit  at 
least  of  the  coup  d'etat,  if  not  the  language.  Cries  of:  'Ttr^ 
la  Charte  I  a  has  Us  wiimMtres  .'"  (The  charter  for  ever!  down 
with  the  ministers) ;  looks  and  gestures  of  defiance,  tumultuous 
excitement  assailed  the  princess  as  she  appeared  in  her  box. 
The  anger  of  the  people  rose  up  to  her  as  it  chafed,  she 
left  the  house  with  difficulty,  tears  of  indignation  standing  in 
her  eyes.  The  people,  who  hardly  know  how  to  assert  them 
selves  without  insulting  what  they  demolish,  forgot  her  sex, 
her  rank,  her  virtues,  her  sufferings,  to  take  vengeance  on  he 
supposed  complicity.  During  the  night  their  clamorous  menaces 
shook  the  hotel  in  which  she  slept. 

She  set  out  before  the  dawn,  and  during  her  progress  felt 
the  rebound  of  every  tumult  in  Paris.      The  perils  of  he 
family  precij)itated  her  course.     Her  spirit,  as  it  had  done  at 
Bordeaux,    defied  those    flushed  aspects,  tboss  murmurings, 
those  swords,  and  those  shots. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Joigny,  the  young  Doke of  Chartres, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans'  eldest  son,  who  compumded  a  regiment 
of  Chasseurs,  moved  by  the  ties  of  blood,  by  his  age  and  sym- 
pathy, rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  bedewed  her  hands 
with  tears,  and  offered  his  regiment  as  an  escort  to  protect  her. 
She  had  watched  over  this  young  prince  in  his  childhood, 
she  was  attached  to  him,  and  his  fidelity  moved  her;  but 
knowing  that  the  King  had  already  quitted  Paris,  she  pr^erred 
proceeding  privately  to  join  him  by  avoiding  the  capital.  Dis- 
missing her  carriage  and  attendants,  she  entered  a  phuii  eoach 
attired  in  a  simple  dress,  and  leaniing  from  stage  to  stage,  through 
public  rumour,  tlie  King's  disasters,  more  bitter  to  her  than 
her  own  loss  of  a  crown,  she  reached  Eambouillet, 

Charles  X.,  having  learnt  from  the  shouts  of  his  guaids 


or  WOKAKST  IN  TBMKH. 


that  hii  beloTod  niecs  had  urived,  hmtonnii  towwdv  ker  with 
opeu  anna,  with  teais  in  hia  ojtB,  and  shuie  npMi  hit  hnw : 
"  Alan !  mj  daughter,"  aaid  ha  to  har,  "  do  not  npromih  ma  I  " 
"  Reproach  jou  1  "  cried  ths  FiinsMfl,  elingiiig  to  him,  lad 
caresung  him  with  filial  tendameas ;  "  oh,  naT«,  nerar  aUl 
ona  word  from  mj  moutli  accoao  1117  iatker !  We  an  obm 
more  together !  We  wiU  never  part  again  1  It  ia  tbe  only  thnna 
and  the  only  consolatioa  1  ask  of  Hearan !  "  The  Duke  d'Angoo- 
Ume,  the  Soohera  de  Beny,  the  aged  King,  the  n^al  ^Id. 
mingled  their  embrams  and  rqtHcingi.  Never,  in  1^  daya  of' 
his  power  and  pcosperity,  had  Claries  X-  been  gladdaneJ 
with  so  much  piatj  and  love.  His  Eunilj  made  him  ■""■Hf 
for  his  fortnne. 

XVII. 

And  fortune  bad  irrerocably  abandoned  him.  The  insoi^ 
rection  had  left  him  do  part  of  his  kingdom  but  the  castle 
and  park  of  Bambouillet,  and  the  little  arm;  encamped  in  tha 
forest.  One  of  two  courses  musl  be  taken — civil  mar  or  abdi- 
cation. We  have  seen  that  before  leaving  St.  Clond  the  King  had 
humbled  his  heart  before  God,  and  abdicated,  beforehand,  a 
crown  which  he  could  recover  onlj  through  streams  of  his 
people's  blood.  He,  therefore,  continued  on  his  defence  at 
Bambouillet,  to  retain  an  attitude  of  authoritj,  but  not  to  fight 

Being  apprised  of  the  univerBal  spread  of  the  revolt,  of  the 
desertion  and  disaffection  of  tlie  troops  of  the  line,  of  tlM 
&ilure  of  his  son  to  maintain  the  posta  of  St.  Clond  aiod 
Trianon,  aud  the  course  of  the  Seine;  moreover,  that  a««ft 
the  regiments  of  his  guard  had  begun  to  waver,  he  thongld  tbe 
moment  was  come  to  declare  his  resdution  to  his  iknjily  and 
to  hia  people.  He  gathered  about  him,  nolmgerhia  miniaten 
nor  hia  generals,  but  a  cheriahed  council,  made  1^  (rf  hi»  ows 
&niilj:  his  son,  the  Duchess  d'Angoul4me, — who  was  more  thas 
a  daughter  to  him,  for  she  was  his  brother's  as  vr4U  as  hia, 
and  he  owed  her  a  throne,— 4be  Sucheaa  ds  fieny,  and  lui 
grandson,  the  child  of  so  manj  hearla,  as  7et  unable  to 
understand  the  affscting  aolemnitj  of  this  masting,  in  whifih 
thej  were  at  onoa  going  ta  gir*  Inn  an  eaqiU^  «d4  tlk»  it 
away.     The  doora  were  eloaed  npon  all  wito  did  mt '  ' 
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to  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  None  of  us  know  the  language, 
the  entreaties,  the  objections,  the  sublime  resignation,  the 
tears,  both  bitter  and  dutiful,  that  signalised  this  aeoret  council, 
irhence  two  voluntary  abdications  came  forth;  It  would  be 
rash  and  impious  to  seek  to  unveil  the  secrets  of  fiEtmily  devo- 
tion, and  the  policy  of  the  heart ;  all  we  are  permitted  to  sqr, 
on  the  faith  of  some  vords  which  escaped  the  son  of  Gharies  X. 
the  next  day  and  the  one  following,  and  which  the  ill-oonoealed 
regrets  of  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  in  her  exile  testified  to, 
is,  that  the  Prince  did  not  for  a  moment  resist  his  £HLth6r*s  orderi, 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  innocence  of  a  child  would  prove 
a  means  of  reconcilement  more  generally  acceptable  toEnnoa; 
that  the  Duchess  d*Angouleme  bewailed  her  hXe  ill  having 
been  twice  pushed  off  the  steps  of  a  throne,  which  was  to  have 
made  her  amends  for  so  many  reverses,  and  that,  whilst  she 
sacrificed  herself  to  her  nephew  she  felt  all  the  sharpneBS  of 
the  trial ;  that  the  Duchess  de  Berry  acknowliedged  with  tean 
of  joy  the  greatness  of  this  sacrifice,  which,  bycrowomghertoii, 
bestowed  upon  her  the  unhoped  for  guardianship  of  an  empire. 
Obeyed  as  a  father,  but  impotent  and  outraged  as  a  king, 
Charles  X.,  on  the  breaking  up  of  this  council,  wrote  that  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  which  contained  the  spirit  and  reoohi- 
tionof  this  scene. 

"  I  am,''  said  he,  too  deeply  disturbed  by  the  calamitiea 
which  afflict  and  threaten  my  people  not  to  have  sought  for  a 
measure  to  prevent  them.  I  have,  therefore,  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favour  of  my  grandson;  the  Danphxn, 
who  participates  in  my  sentiments,  has  likewise  rsnonnoed  his 
rights  in  his  nephew's  favour.  It  will,  therefore,  devolve  upon 
you,  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  to  prodaim  the 
accession  of  Henry  V.  to  the  crown.  You  will  take,  moreover, 
all  the  necessary  measures  which  belong  to  your  ofi&ee  to 
settle  the  form  of  government  during  the  new  King's  minoritf • 
In  this  letter  I  confine  myself  to  the  dedamtion  of  these 
settlements  ;  it  is  a  measure  to  prevent  a  host  of  nalftwrftyM 

"  You  will  communicate  my  intentions  to  the  diplomat^ 
body,  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  the  piodamatioii 
by  which  my  grandson  will  be  dedand  Kiuff  in  tibtf  attnieC 
Homy  V. 
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"I  commisaion  Lieutetwnt-Oenefai  ViBconnt  de  BatooT' 
Foisssc  to  deliver  this  ktur  to  jtm.     Ha  kaa  ovdaM  to  aMtift^ 
irith  you  the  arrangements  to  be  mada  in  beh&U  «f  tlw  paraoak 
vho  have  accompanied  mo,  as  noil  iu  the  ammgauonta  con-     , 
cerning  myself  and  the  rest  of  my  family. 

"  We  will  regnlato  hereafter  the  other  m«asu»s.iThit:h  will 
be  the  consequence  of  this  altwalion  m  the  auccestntm. 

"  I  rctiew  to  you,  my  cousin,  the  assurance  of  the  aeodmaBlB 
with  which,  I  am,  your  sGGeotioiiftte  consin, 

"  Charub." 

It  was  Btninge  that  Charles  X.  should  have  drann  up  in  the 
fi>rm  of  a  letter  the  important  document  whicli  iihatiged  the  auc' 
cession  to  the  crowu.  Such  an  instaDceofcareleSBuesa  was  remark- 
able, especially  in  amonarcb  who  wasascrupulousobserveroftha 
laws  of  etiquette:  but  the  pledges  of  fidelity  contained  in  the 
Duke  of  Orleans'  letter,  had  removed  from  the  mind  of  Charles 
X.  every  doubt.  The  very  manner  in  which  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion was  indited,  wit-;  a  solemn  proof  of  it.  The  DuUe  of 
Orleans,  in  this  act,  was  spoken  of  as  the  natural  protector  of 
the  childhood  of  Henry  V.,  Mid  he  was  left  the  chief  arbiter 
of  every  measure  which  the  sinister  stato  of  affoira  might 
demand. 

xvni. 

The  sequel  is  known,  by  what  we  have  alimdy  related  uftU* 
intrigaes  and  course  of  events  in  Paris. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Orleans  f^H  alarmed  on-  ksawin^' 
that  Charles  X.  was  so  near  the  capital,  and  in  the  midat  of  av 
army  which  might  either  M]  back  upon  Paris,  or  become  the  vaa- 
guard  of  a  Vend^n  force.  Under  the  pretence  of  protactiDg 
the  royal  family  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  be  aenti 
commissioners  to  wateh  over  his  aafe^.  Theaa  wete  M.  i^ 
Schoaen.  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  and  Manhal  Uaismi.  Thea» 
commissioners  had  presented  themselves  at  the  outposts  of  th*- 
royal  army,  and  been  driven  off.  On  their  return  t*  Paris  the 
Duke  sent  them  back  with  ii^anotions  sUll  nM>Te  decisive.  "  Let 
bimgol"  said  ha  to  tfann,  with iefereiw*totfae King,  "le*Ui» 
gDdiractiyiBndweidwteeo^pelllin  l»-n>«tb»foifchH>li»    ^ 
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''But, if  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  is  put  into  onr  hands  to  be 
brought  back  to  Paris,*'  inquired  one  of  the  oommistJoneis  of 
the  Duke ;  *'  what  are  we  to  do  ?** 

*<  The  Duke  de  Bordeaux  !'*  returned  the  Prinoe,  widi 
genuine  or  affected  loyalty ;  "  why,  he  is  your  King  !•" 

*'  Ah  !'*  exclaimed  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  embmoag  her 
husband  as  if  to  reward  these  noble  sentiments ;  *'  yoa  m  the 
most  upright  man  in  the  kingdom!"  Nothing  was  yet  detail 
mined,  and  the  heart  was  delivered  of  one  idea  whilst  pdiflj 
was  brooding  over  another. 

General  Jacqueminot  and  some  other  officers,  who  had  serrad 
the  Emperor,  propagated  a  report  that  Charlee  X.  naa  maich- 
ing  towards  Paris.  Lafieiyette,  who  commanded  the  Natioaai 
Guard  of  the  kingdom,  caused  the  drums  to  beat,  to  xaiae  the 
army  of  the  revolution.  In  the  space  of  four  boon,  firom  tea 
to  twelve  thousand  men,  most  of  them  mere  yoiithat  flnahad 
with  the  three  days'  conflict,  enlisted,  took  to  arois^  and,  m 
order  to  accelerate  their  pursuit  of  royalty,  throwing  themaelTea 
into  private  carriages  and  the  vehicles  of  traffic*  hnrried  along 
the  road  to  Bambouillet  General  Jacqaeminot,  C^eoigBa 
Lafayette,  the  dictator's  son,  in  whom  liberty  was  bat  filial  p^^ 
and  revolution  a  duty,  marched  at  the  head  of  theae  <w>^n""fT 
General  Pajol,  a  valiant  soldier,  who  sought  renown  in  evny 
danger,  took  upon  him  the  chief  command  of  this  mul- 
titude, which  rather  resembled  a  riotous  prooesaibn  than  an 
army.  The  politicians  in  the  victorious  partly  wafedied  irith 
secret  gratiflcaton  these  young  revolutionists,  atiU  raatleaa  and 
carrying  their  excitement  out  of  the  capital.  Theaa  *>»li«wr»w 
advanced  intrepidly  towards  Rambouillet.  Exorimana  mbt^  aa  a 
soldier,  had  offered  his  sword  to  Marmont  daring .  ihe  three 
days,  now  restored  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  princip^a,  diroeted 
a  vanguard.  The  two  armies  came  up  to  each  othir  aa  tha 
day  declined.  They  postponed  the  attack  until  the  aimd  d 
the  commissioners,  whom  Charles  X.  this  time  had  ^^wji"**^ 
to  receive. 

MM.  de  Schonen,  Odilon  Barrot,  and  Maiaon,  anifod  at 
the  castle  about  dusk.  They  found  the  Kingveted  and  initelad 
by  the  obstruction  he  met  with  in  ln»  endeavoan  to 
the  crown  to  hisg^nndson^andbeginniij^gtD  snqpaotthaCJhOi 
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■making  but  a  useless  sacrifice.  "  What  do  you  require  of  lutiT^ 
eaid  he  to  them  in  the  tone  of  a  sovereign.  "  1  hiive  settled 
everything  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  mj  LJeutenaiit-Geuerfll." 
"  M,  Odilon  Barrot.  whom  the  moderation  of  his  opinions  and 
the  propriety  of  his  Bentimenta  rendered  a  more  suitoblo 
speaker  to  the  prinue  than  his  colleagues,  soothed  bin  anger, 
epoke  to  him  with  resfKctful  kindaesa  of  the  impending 
danger  of  a,  mortal  strife,  for  which  he  would  bo  answerable  ;  of 
the  ar.count  which  kings  must  render  to  mankind  for  the  lives 
of  their  subjects  ;  of  the  fire  which  would  be  kindled  throughoul 
the  kingdom  by  the  firat  shot  commanded  by  the  King  ;  of  tha 
danger  and  the  fallacy  of  hoping,  with  the  blood  orFrenelimeiilt' 
to  cement  the  future  chances  of  his  grandson  to  the  thi-oiie 
The  King  seemed  to  be  touched,  and  evidently  wanted  but  a 
pretext  to  yield  with  honour  to  a  force  of  circuraalaacea  mani- 
festly loo  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  took  apart  Marshal  Maisou, 
-whose  military  authority  would,  at  least,  aen'e  him  as  an  excuse 
to  Europe  and  to  himself,  and  leading  bim  into  the  embmsura 
of  a  window : 

"  My  lord  marshal,"  said  be,  appealing  to  hia  good  &itfa, 
"  tell  me,  on  your  honour,  whether  Uie  army  of  Paris,  which  is 
marching  against  my  troops,  is  really  eight;  thousaiid  strong  '." 

"  Sire,"  answered  the  marshal,  desirous  to  deceire  and  re- 
move the  King  he  had  deserted  in  his  misfortune,  "  I  dare  not 
positively  specify  the  number,  hut  that  anny  is  numerous,  and 
may  possibly  reach  that  number." 

"  Enough,"  replied  the  King;  "I  believe  you;  and  I  will 
agree  to  all  you  propose,  tospare  the  lives  of  my  guards." 

Marshal  Maison  owed  his  name  to  his  own  valour,  and  to 
hia  military  talents  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire;  but 
he  owed  to  Charles  X.  his  command  of  the  army  in  Greece, 
and  his  elevated  rank.  He  showed  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
to  be  one  of  those  soldiers  in  whom  the  noble  career  of  arms 
is  rather  a  glorious  puraoit  than  a  dutiful  obedience. 


XIX. 
The  King  and  the  royal  family  deput«d  for  Cherl 


nnder  the  escort  nf  tbei^  armj  as  fiur  as  tb«  CastU  of 
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con,  an  almost  royal  residence  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Ncidlles,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  its  founder.  Here 
they  were  received  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Noeilles,  a 
royalist  family,  whose  devotion  to  the  crown  by  tmditioiial 
descent  was  now  enhanced  and  softened  by  pioos  sympathy 
with  royal  misfortune.  These  faithful  servants  and  all  their 
family  pressed  with  affection  round  the  King  and  the  princesses, 
as  if  to  prevent  them  from  feeling  at  their  hearth  that  they 
had  only  halted  on  the  way  to  exile.  The  King^  agreeably  to 
his  promise  to  the  commissioners,  now  disbanded  his  royal 
guard  in  a  short  proclamation,  ordering  the  regiments  to  make 
Uieir  way  to  Paris,  and  there  to  submit  to  the  laeatenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  such  was  the  title  whioh,  on  the 
4th  August,  Charles  X.  still  gave  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

All  he  retained  as  his  escort  were  the  body  gpiaxds  and  the 
gendarmerie,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Marshal  Marmont, 
who  accompanied  him,  received  again  the  principal  command 
of  these  troops  ;  an  atonement  which  the  King's  goodness  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  the  marshal's  vexation,  after  his  son's 
violence.  Marshal  Maison,  who  was  quartered  with  his  col* 
leagues  at  the  castle  of  Maintenon,  marked  out  on  the  vmft 
rather  as  a  pro-consul  of  the  people  than  as  a  marahal  of 
France,  the  route  of  the  King's  progress,  and  his  resting  places 
on  the  way  to  Cherbourg,  forgetting  that  it  was  he  himself 
who  had  had  the  honour,  in  the  name  of  the  French  army,  to 
go  and  meet  Louis  XYIII.  at  Calais. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  King  had  breakfiuted,  the 
whole  army  drew  up  in  battle  order  before  the  castle  and  along 
tbe  road,  to  give  vent  to  its  last  shout  of  fidelity  to  the  mon- 
arch, and  to  take  its  last  look  at  the  royal  family.  The 
Duchess  de  Noailles  stood  at  the  threshold,  weeping  and  cart- 
seying  to  her  august  guests.  The  King  s  face  was  sonawfal* 
but  resigned,  expressive  of  a  conscience  overcome  by  &te«  bat 
confident  in  the  uprightness  of  its  purposes ;  the  Duke  d'An* 
goul^me,  more  mindful  of  his  father's  a£9iction  than  of  the 
loss  of  a  crown ;  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  whose  nobla  state- 
liness  grew  with  adversity,  gave  her  hand,  to  be  kissed»  to  the 
officers  of  the  guard,  who  idolised  her,  and  said  to  them 
through  her  sobs,  which  she  could  not  quite  restimin:  **Uj 
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friends,  may  you  be  happy !"  The  Duchess  de  Berry,  dreMwd 
in  male  attire,  and  leading  her  eon  by  the  hand,  could  not 
believe  that  so  high  a  fortune  irould  be  long  eclipsed,  nnd 
seemed  to  ruminai«  on  the  return  rather  than  the  departure. 

The  roval  cortege  rode  out  of  the  courtyard,  and  proceeded 
slonly  along  the  Dreux  road.  A  squadron  of  the  body  guards 
-wentfirst, — a  family  troop  which,  since  the  time  of  Imiis  XIV., 
had  taken  part  in  every  parade,  in  every  glory,  and  in  eveiy 
<Iieaster  of  the  royal  iamily.  The  Dnke  d'AngoaUme,  on 
horseback,  preceded  the  carnages  containing  the  princesses, 
the  royal  children,  and  his  father.  The  King  leaned  back  in 
his  carriage,  and  wept  as  he  beheld  his  guard,  who  lined  the 
road,  presenting  arms  and  deploring  this  defeat  without  battle. 
The  Duchess  de  Berry,  as  she  rode  by  the  rcgimenta,  had  the 
carriage  door  opened,  and,  ahoiring  her  son  to  the  soldiers, 
seemed  to  upbraid  them  with  faults  and  weaknesses  of  whirh 
they  were  ionocent.  Female  anger  had  given  a  flush  to  her 
features  ;  she  forgot  that  the  folly  of  her  own  eoterit  in  stimu- 
lating the  King's  mshness  had  aggravated  the  faults,  the 
authors  of  which  she  was  now  acendng.  "  My  fiiendB,"  aekt 
the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  agtlin,  to  the  generals  who  sainted 
her  with  their  swords,  "  know,  however,  and  mailt  it  well,  thAt 
I  have  hod  no  share  in  this  disftster !"  She  wu  eager  t(K 
wash  her  hands  of  the  snspioion  of  haTing  fomented  the  cM^' 
d'itat.  It  was  true  she  hod  been  apprehensive  of  PriMS' 
Polignac's  inexperience  and  nntowordness  in  his  measnrM'; ' 
but,  being  the  centre  of  the  court  and  chnnth  partiea  at  tiW' 
Tuileries,  more  resolate  than  politic,  none  had  repnaehed  the' 
King  more  bitieriy  ^vith  his  indulgence  to  wbnt  wu  cdled' 
revolution  by  the  court,  or  so  much  disposed  the  minds  of  he>"' 
uncle  and  husband,  to  brave  and  de^  the  strength  of  the^ 
people.  One  long  and  monmful  Boclamation  of  the  trooptf' 
rent  the  air,  as  the  Bob  of  the  army.  The  Mrtiffe  diMippe«Md* 
on  the  Foad  to  Dronx.  The  regiments  tnrned  tb^lHHMs' 
lieads,  nnd  mnrcbed  bock  to  Chartrfes  and  Parfsl 

XX. 

The  King  le&  his  kingdMA  «  pObnr  vaaa  then  h«  htd"^ 
entered  it    '^nu^tieOa'' gOi   wmP^St  CNafUPW" 
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ooflEer  for  hid  private  expenses,  had  been  laid  out  for  ptovai 
to  supply  the  troops,  and  in  pay  to  the  guards.  He  nas 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  selling  his  plate  at  Dreoz  and 
Vemeuil,  to  pay  for  the  food  of  the  latter.  The  fidtfafid 
servants  who  surrounded  hin\,  still  kept  up,  and  obasrved 
towards  him  and  the  royal  family,  at  every  halting-plaee  on  the 
road  and  in  the  poorest  house,  under  the  roof  of  which  they 
were  sheltered,  all  the  ceremonial  and  etiquette  of  the  Tnile- 
ries.  Every  day  was  like  the  rest  in  the  sad  sameness  of  this 
procession.  In  order  to  avoid  in  the  towns  through  wkidi 
they  went,  the  scornful  and  insulting  looks  of  the  peopb^  the^ 
King  rode  out  in  his  carriage  every  morning  from  thefaoaae  ha 
had  slept  at;  and  half-an-hour  afterwards  got  <m  howabQcky 
and  rode  by  his  son*s  side,  between  the  ranks  of  hia  eioort 
Half-an-hour  before  reaching  the  night  quarters  he  entered  his 
carriage  again.  Marmont  rode  on  horseback  behind  the  ffingi 
carriage.  The  court  attending  on  the  princes  and  princeases  was 
limited,  but  respectful,  and  as  faithful  to  misfortoiie  as  it  had 
been  to  grandeur.  It  comprised  names  to  which  histocy  must 
pay  the  tribute  due  to  duty  and  gratitude  honounUy  fulfilled : 
Marmont,  unfortunate^  irresolute,  but  only  culpable  of  iroalmfinn 
of  character ;  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  ;  the  Prince  of  Cro'i ; 
Solroi  captain  of  the  guards ;  General  Angnste  de  liarocbe- 
joquelein,  a  name  which  grows  with  the  revezsesof-  the  men- 
orohy;  the  Duke  Armand  de  Polignac,  principal  egueny;  the 
Duke  of  Guiche  and  the  Duke  de  Levis,  aides  de  cany  to  the 
Duke  d'AngoulSme :  Madame  de  Saint-Manre,  lady  of  honour 
to  the  duchess ;  the  Countess  de  Bouill6»  lady  id  hononr  to 
the  Duchess  de  Beny ;  Count  de  Mesnard»  her  prindpal 
equeny,  and  Count  de  Brissac,  her  gentleman  in  waiting; 
the  Baron  de  Damas.  governor  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeanx; 
M.  de  BarbanQois  and  M.  de  Manpas,  his  aub-goyenion, 
watched  over  the  child  as  the  wreck  and  last  hope  of  io  many 
thrones ;  the  Countess  of  Gontaut  had  care  of  his  young  sister 
The  people  all  along  the  road  were  still  deooiXKUi  and  re- 
spectful. The  shadow  of  this  monarchy  impressed  them  with 
awe  more  than  the  monarchy  itself ;  there  was  as  much  noturo 
as  royal^  in  its  mourning.  Great  catastrophe^, hare, great  xe- 
a^donn:  in  men'a.  im^gtoatioos.    They,  nmiMr  ^  IBvg* 
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foil  all  the  more  that  they  no  longer  dreaded  his  return.  They 
spared  him  almost  everywhere,  with  inatinctive  decorum,  the 
eight  of  the  tri-coloured  flag  and  cockade,  palpaUe  signs  of  bU 
dethroaemeiit.  In  one  or  two  of  the  manufacturiug  towoa  of 
Normandy  there  was  on  anticipation  of  taunta  and  insults  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen.  These  fears  were  vain:  the  marks 
of  disfavour  were  confined  to  a  few  ihreatening  groans  aimed 
ftt  Marraont,  whose  fame  of  1814  everywhere  preceded  bim  as  a 
military  and  national  resentment.  On  approaching  Cherbourg 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  removing  the  orders  which  he 
ware  on  Lis  chest  to  hide  his  rank,  hia  dignity,  and  bis  name, 
from  the  rancour  of  the  people. 

The  King  read  the  MoniUur  eterj  morning,  to  watch  iha 
spectacle  of  his  own  ruin  with  bis  own  eyes.  At  Carenlati,  he 
learned  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  consummated  his  uaur- 
paiiun.  He  uttcrred  neither  a  reproach,  nor  a  single  unkind 
observation  oti  that  prince's  acts,  whether  he  eiilj  reliod  on  the 
assurances  which  tho  Duke  of  Orleans  had  transmitted  to  him 
at  St.  Cloud  and  RambouiUet,  or  whether  be  thought  that 
prince  only  accepted  the  crown  through  the  temporary  force  of 
circumstances,  to  return  it  afterwards  to  his  grandson  ;  or,  rather, 
whether  he  thought  it  more  congenial  to  his  soul  Co  bear 
silently,  and  without  complaining,  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  all 
felonious  acts, — that  perpetrated  by  his  own  blood  I 

He  stopped  for  two  days  at  Valognes,  in  order  to  leave  lime 
for  the  vessels  prepared  for  bis  use  to  rcacb  Cherbourg.  He  there 
collected  around  him  tbe  officers  and  six  of  the  oldest  guardsmen 
of  each  of  the  companies  that  escorted  bim,  more  like  a  father 
than  a  King.  The  Duke  d'Angoulflme,  the  Duchess,  his  wife, 
the  Duchess  de  Berry,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  arid  his  sister, 
stood  about  bim  in  a  group,  to  engrave  in  the  eyes  and  in 
the  memory  of  every  member  of  the  banished  family  the  names, 
the  faces,  and  the  grief  of  their  lost  faithful  soldiers,  Charles  X. 
having  taken  from  their  hands  the  flags  of  their  comrades,  like 
a  King  parting  with  his  people,  thanked  them  in  a  voice  broken 
by  his  sobs,  for  their  tender  and  unyielding  fidelity.  "  1  re- 
ceive your  standards,  and  this  boy  shdl  one  day  retam  tbem 
to  you."  said  be,  as  be  touched  with  ■  tr«mbli^  bond,  tbo 
fbteheadorUi^DBfe^^'BordMnx^  •'tfavflSiflW'ifWjjKfMF' 
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registered  in  your  books  and  remombered  bj  my  grandson,  shall 
continue  to  be  enrolled  in  the  records  of  the  royal  family,  to 
stand  as  an  everlasting  witness  of  ray  misfortunea,  and  the 
consolations  I  derived  from  your  fidelity  I" 

This  heart-rending  adieu  drew  tears  firom  every  soldier  in 
that  little  army,  and  even  from  the  people  of  the  town.  The 
devotion  of  these  troops  to  their  prince,  inherited  firom  their 
fiithers,  and  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  was  not 
only  a  duty,  but  an  instinctive  feeling.  It  was  more  than  their 
country's  chief,  it  was  the  first  among  gentlemen,  it  was  their 
fiither  whom  this  young  nobility  were  mourning  in  the  EiQg. 

Charles  X.  and  the  Duke  d'AngouMme,  after  this  liBxewell 
to  the  troops,  laid  aside  the  military  dress  and  decoratioiis  they 
had  hitherto  worn.  They  shrank  from  the  eyes  of  the  peopkb 
and  assumed  beforehand  the  garb  of  that  exile  alnatdj  so 
dose  at  hand. 

XXI. 

This  journey  had  now  lasted  a  fortnight,  with  an  affected 
tardiness  which  worried  the  impatient  commissioners  and  the 
new  King,  and  appeared  to  be  waiting  some  unknown  erent^  as 
if  Paris  had  not  finally  declared  the  will  of  Fnnoe.  Some 
understood  thereby  the  reluctance  of  an  old  mut;  ceunting 
every  step  he  took  to  leave  a  land  he  adored,  and  a  ooontiy  he 
was  losing ;  others,  that  he  expected  a  rising  in  the  West  and 
South  in  consequence  of  a  landing  of  Boumumt,  hriqgiiig  the 
African  army  to  support  the  monarchy ;  some  as  a  leaion  ooca- 
pied  by  the  still  pending  negociations  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
others,  in  fine,  as  a  kingly  attitude,  maintained  even  in  defeat  to 
confront  evil  fortune  in  a  dignified  manner,  and  to  engrave 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  solemn  idea  of  the  yeiy  phaa. 
torn  of  royalty. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  probably  all  these  influences  open* 
ting  at  once,  Charles  X.  withdrew  step  by  step,  and  lingeringly, 
out  of  the  Empire,  as  one  who  abdicates  his  ri|^t,  bat  who  will 
not  be  drawn  out  nor  insulted,  and  who  to  win  the  world's  re- 
spect, respects  himself  amidst  his  reverses.  He  does  not  fly, 
not  he,  like  a  king  upon  the  stage  in  some  pitiful  diagoiie, 
bat  fiMSfn,  about  to  look  at  his  revolted  kinginii^iMmplfai 
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id  its.  desertion.  These  two  dispersioiiH  of  the  legillnuitn 
monurchj  within  half  a  century  were  proofs  of  iw  polvor  iii  itK 
■veiy  weakness,  and  did  not  at  least  diahoiionr  thti  kiiiH/t. 
Neither  of  the  two  kings,  neither  of  the  two  brothers  who  bo»' 
'  it  away  with  them,  degraded  his  misfortune.  Ono  of  ihcM, 
Ijoiiis  XVI.,  took  his  depnrture  from  the  scaffold  ;  tha  other, 
Charles  X,,  took  hia  departure  from  the  shore,  with  all  the 
majesty  of  a  king ;  both  departures  were  worthy  of  the  PVeiioh 
crown.  The  people  conquered  thetn  and  mode  them  a  sucrifice, 
but  had  no  right  to  despise  their  calamity.  Charles  X.  saw 
timself  respected  when  his  Inst  foolstep  was  printed  on  the 
French  beach. 

XXII. 

The  people  seemed  to  lioard-up  all  their  anger  and  resent- 
ment for  the  ministers,  as  if,  whilst  charging  them  with  their 
designs  against  liberty,  they  meant  to  tax  them,  at  the  aarae 
time,  with  a  like  attempt  against  monarchy,  and  to  call  them 
to  account  for  the  void  which  the  disappearance  of  the  Restora- 
tion WQS  about  to  leave  in  the  State. 

Whilst  the  King  was  advancing  towards  Chwbourg,  his  last 
station,  his  ministers  were  escaping,  by  vaiioua  roads,  from  tha 
popular  rage,  which  sped  before  them  and  threUened  thna 
eTory  where. 

Prince  Folignao.  whose  name  with  the  people  implied  tlw' 
whole  crime,  and,  with  the  rojmlistB,  the  whole  calamity  of  tha 
case,  bad  remained  at  Trianon  until  the  Uteat  boor,  faalaneiBg 
between  his  filial  affection  for  the  King,  whom  he  rerered  at  s 
father,  and  the  dread  of  thwarting,  by  his  presence,  the  nego- 
ciation  set  on  foot  to  KBCue,  if  not  his  throne,  at  leaat  thu  of 
hia  grandson.  Crael  situation,  in  which  hit  fidelity  commanded 
him  to  remain,  whilst  a  etill  greater  loyalty  ordend  him  to  go. 
Durable  were  the  anxietiea,  and  heort-rendiDg  the  adieu  b» 
tween  the  aged  King  and  the  ill-starred,  but  £uthful  miniater, 
who,  after  be  bad  inl«rpnsed  his  responeibility,  wu  now  offering 
hia  life.  Superior  in  this  respect  to  Charles  I.  of  England, 
Charles  X,  scorned  te  deliver  up  a  new  StraSbrd,  m  a  ransom 
and  a  sacrifice  to  hi*  peopU.  "  Oo,  I  command  ym,"  said  bet 
- ra»i«b»-inihim  ^n.. 
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your  fortitude,  and  do  not  lay  our  misfortuno  at  your  door. 
Our  cause  was  God's  own,  the  crown's,  and  the  people's ;  Pio- 
vidence  tries  its  servants,  and  often  baffles  the  best  designs, 
for  reasons  above  our  comprehension ;  but  it  never  deceives  an 
upright  conscience.  As  yet  nothing  is  lost  to  my  boose.  I  am 
going  to  fight  with  one  hand,  and  to  compromise  with  the  other. 
Place  yourself  behind  the  Loire,  where  you  will  not  be  exposed  to 
the  tumults  and  resentment  of  the  deluded  people,  in  the  midst  of 
my  army,  which  has  orders  to  proceed  to  Chartres."  Prince 
Polignae  kissed  the  King*8  hands,  and  could  not  restninUs  teaii. 

XXIII. 

The  Princess  Polignae — the  prince's  second  wife,  was  an 
English  lady,  young,  lovely,  high-spirited,  a  stranger  by  her 
country  to  the  quarrels  which  distract  ours,  and  having  no  in- 
terest in  our  domestic  strifes,  save  that  of  her  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion to  her  husband,  having  quietly  withdrawn  to  herCbdteaade 
Millemont,  in  the  country,  during  the  coup  d*iuit^  six  months' 
gone  with  child,  watching  over  the  children  of  the  first  marriage 
at  the  same  time  with  her  own,  doubly  a  mother  by  this 
two-fold  affection,  and  disturbed  by  the  dangers  her  husband 
was  exposed  to, — had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  insometioii  at 
Paris,  and  flight  to  St  Cloud,  than  she  hastened*  despite 
the  entreaties  of  those  about  her,  to  share  the  peril  Df  tilie 
prince  she  loved,  through  eveiy  fortune.  Bat  befiiiB  ber 
carriage,  escorted  by  four  gendarmes,  had  reached  the  gates  of 
Versailles,  the  insurrection  hod  spread  to  every  road  leading  to 
St.  Cloud ;  the  people  of  Versailles,  taking  effsnoe  at  the 
appearance  of  her  escort,  and  exasperated  by  her  name,  bad 
pursued  her  with  revilings.  Threatened  with  death,  and  car- 
ried to  the  municipality,  which  she  could  only  leave  in  the  dia- 
'Tuise  of  a  woman  of  humble  life,  to  regain  her  husband  st 
Trianon ;  by  taking  the  forest,  she  reached  that  palace  as  the 
insurrection  drew  near,  and  drove  out  the  King.  The  Prince 
had  only  time  to  commit  the  princess  to  some  faithful  hand  to 
conduct  her,  by  a  private  road,  to  her  children  in  a  retire* 
ment  where  her  own  sex  and  their  age  would  secure  them  ftotn 
his  unpopularity.    As  to  himself,  having  foond  in  tba 
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friendship  of  Madame  de  Morfontaine,  the  daughter  of  Lepel- 
letier  de  St.  Fargeau,  formerly  adopted  es  the  child  of  the 
republic — a  protector  uusuBpected  by  the  people — he  put  on 
the  disguise  of  a  servant  of  the  house,  and  taking  his  place  in 
that  character  on  the  lady's  coachbox,  he  crossed  through  Nor- 
mandy without  being  known,  and  concealed  hitnaelf  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Granville,  in  the  opulent  abode  of  hia  do 
lirerer.  He  was  safe  from  all  inquiry  and  from  sU  luapicion. 
in  the  house  of  a  woman  vfaoss  rerolutimtry  tumewu  m. 
guarantee  for  all  her  inmates; 

XXIV. 
Senile  priTatA  and  prudent  agents  freighted  for  him  a  flihing 
boat  to  carry  him  to  the  English  coast.  The  Prince  removed 
to  Granville  to  embark  ;  but  the  contrary  wind  and  the  stormy 
aea  having  prevented  the  boat  from  putting  to  sea,  M.  do 
Potignoc  was  ohliged  to  enter  a  country  inn  at  Granville,  and 
wait  there  for  a  few  days  until  tiie  nind  changed.  l-Iis  elegant 
figure,  noble  features,  the  fineness  of  his  linen,  and  a  riiiR  he 
wore  on  his  fing'er,  a  book  he  read  in  his  room  lo  wile  away 
the  heavy  hours,  all  ihose  signs,  so  inconsistent  with  the  vulgar 
garb  he  was  dressed  in,  raised  suspicions  in  the  nundrt  n(  the 
frequenters  «f  the  inn,  who  imparted  what  they  had  obosrred  . 
to  some  National  Ouards,  met  logetb«r  to  proclaim  the  oref' 
throw  of  the  late,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  govemmmrt. ' 
Being  seized,  dragged  to  the  mayoralty,  qneationed,  and  tbrM^  'I 
ened  if  he  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X,  with  the  daggm ' 
of  the  mob,  he  was  bnnied  off  to  the  prieon  of  Granville, 
without  acknowledgii^  hia  name,  amidst  the  more  than  on- 
warrantable  fury  of  the  mnltitade. 

The  next  day,  the  Prince,  in  the  presence  of  the  major  of 
Granville,  declared  his  name;  the  magistrates  aappreased  it 
for  his  sake,  and  sent  him  off  to  Saint  L6,  under  an  escort  of 
National  Guards ;  but  the  secret  traiupired  as  they  led  him 
through  Coutancea,  the  populaee  broke  oat  into  riot  roand  die 
post-houae,  and,  instigated  by  the  calomniona  reports  which  attri- 
buted lo  his  agents  the  burnings  in  Normandy,  threalmed  to  mas- 
sacre him.  He  saw  a  noinbM  of  koivea  raised  above  hig 
breast,  and  was  reacne»«WlTiiiMli  stiBljr  hf  Me'  eMl-lw;^^ 
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behaviour,  and  the  spirit  of  his  escort  From  Saint  L6,  he 
•was  removed  under  a  false  name,  to  the  Gasde  of  Yincennes, 
where  be  endured  with  passive  and  pious  resignation,  the 
torture  of  a  whole  people*8  hatred,  and  the  still  greater  anguish 
for  the  ruin  of  a  throne  which  ho  had  sworn  to  oonadidate 

■ 

and  redeem. 

XXV. 

This  same  dungeon  had  been  the  cause,  and  was  now  to 
be  the  expiation  of  his  political  errors.  It  was  at  Vincennes, 
that  a  companion  of  his  first  captivity  in  1800,  had  instilled 
into  his  soul,  till  then  without  belief,  that  fervent  and  oonoen- 
trated  fjEuth  in  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  creed,  which  had  beoome 
the  comfort  of  his  cell,  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  nnfortmiately  at 
a  later  period,  the  predominant  subject  of  his  policy.  He  had  coa- 
ceivcd  it  to  be  a  duty  to  his  country,  to  re-establish  politieally, 
the  religious  doctrines  and  institutions  which  satisfied  his  mind 
and  spirit.  To  restore  the  church  by  the  power  of  the  throne, 
and  to  support  the  throne  by  the  authority  of  the  Gharch»  had 
been  since  that  day  the  one  great  ambition  of  his  life.  That 
unselfish  ambition  in  him  was  merely  the  pure  attachment  to 
an  executive  theocracy,  which  corresponded,  likewise  with  the 
genuine,  but  narrow-minded  piety  of  Charles  X.  Thej  neither 
of  them  were  covetous  of  an  absolute,  and  still  less,  ef  a 
tyrannical,  authority ;  they  desired  to  re-establish  the  power  of 
the  state  solely  to  surrender  France  to  God  by  that  meaoa ; 
they  forgot  that  faith  in  all  religions  is  holy  only  on  con^tioii  of 
being  free,  and  that  every  worship  which  a  goYemment  seta  np 
perishes  in  its  fall ;  they  were  both  sincere  when  thej  affirmed 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  violate  the  charter;  the  political 
and  representative  interests  would  have  found  them  libeml, 
had  their  zealous  opinions  allowed  it;  all  tiiey  conspired 
against  was  the  mind  of  man. 

Pure  in  spirit,  honest  in  character,  cultivated  in  inind, 
devoted  in  heart,  M.  de  Polignac,  was  one  of  those  men  so 
common  in  history,  who  have  produced  great  havoo  with  good 
intentions,  and  who  have  no  other  crime  to  answer  for  than  a 
contracted  understanding,  which  throws  a  shade  over  their 
renown  without  staining  it  with  disgrsoe. 


'IW3 
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a.  de  Peyronuet  had  just  been  arrested  in  his  dighl,  and 
jmpiisoned  at  Tours,  His  audaci^  in  the  cabinet  had  b«a» 
'Converted  into  courage  in  the  cella.  As  the  conquered  enemy 
-of  the  revolution  he  would  have  been  its  sacrifice  vrithout  fear; 
covetous  of  fame,  he  knew  thai  the  glory  of  illustrioas  erecO' 
lions  frequently  in  the  eyea  of  posterity  redeems  great  errorei 
the  scoSbld  of  Lord  Strafford  was  not  repi^nant  to  him. 

XXVI. 

We  left  M.  Goemon  de  Banville  and  M.  de  Chantelaoza 
on  the  doorsteps  of  Trianon,  at  that  parting  moment  when, 
dismissed  by  the  King  and  insulted  by  the  coimiera,  ihey 
found  shelter  in  the  carriages  of  the  royal  diaplain.  to  proceed 
to  RambouiUet  after  the  fugitive  bmily.  Haring  arrived  ia 
the  park  at  night  their  names  being  hateful  to  the  troops  who 
bivouacked  there,  afraid  to  enter  the  castle  where  theii 
presence  would  affect  the  King's  negociatioos,  and  take  from 
them  an  air  of  sincerity-  and  repentance  which  the  repeal  of  the 
ordinances  implied,  they  alighted  at  the  iron  gala  of  the  palace^ 
and,  stealing  through  the  darkness,  went  to  pass  the  night 
at  a  mean  tavern  of  the  suburb  ;  but  so  great  was  the  throng 
about  the  royal  abode,  and  in  the  adjacent  streets,  that  the  two 
Ekutkers  could  not  find  either  a  coach  or  a  cart  to  convey  them  . 
lo  Chartres,  from  which  they  honied  to  make  their  way  to  Toun 
and  the  Yendean  districts.  U.  Onemvn  de  Banrille,  being 
young  and  strong,  might  easily  have  escaped  through  the  fields 
and  reached  the  Loire,  had  he  thought  of  himself  only ;  but  h» 
could  not  consent  to  desert  in  the  perils  of  the  road  his  friend 
and  colleague,  M.  de  Ohantelauze,  who  was  ill  and  weak,  and 
therefore  could  go  but  slowly.  Provided  with  fiotitiout  pan- 
ports,  clad  in  mean  attire,  and  covered  with  mud,  they  Mt  out 
on  foot,  and  reached  CbartTM  at  the  end  of  fourteen  hoon 
walk,  coDtiuually  impeded  by  the  weakness  and  e 
M.  de  Cbantelauze.  The  conversations  they  had  e: 
on  the  highway  with  the  common  people,  and  foot  tnTellers, 
had  informed  them  wherever  they  went  of  the  execration  in 
which  the  ministers  and  bishops  were  bM,  p«f!R)ll^p^~ 
having  ascribed  to  them  the  boininga  t^  whiekttiM  ■1^' 
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had  been  wasted.  The  names  of  Prince  Polignae  and  bis  ool- 
leagues  had  already  become  a  jest  anU  a  mockery  among  the 
peasantry  in  those  parts. 

Having  arrived  at  Ohartres,  they  slunk  throdgh  the  atreets 
beneath  the  tri-coloared  flags  hanging  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses,  and  were  greeted  with  the  shouts  of  '*  Death  to  the 
ministers !  *'  They  passed  the  night  in  a  wine-shop  of  the  place, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  and  got  into  a  public  coach  before 
dawn  to  go  to  Obiteaudun.  Their  fellow  travellera,  consist- 
ing of  deserters,  pedlars,  tavern  spouters — all  of  them  frantk 
against  the  court — never  ceased  to  rail  against  Charles  X.,  his 
clergy  and  his  ministers,  and  to  predict  that  the  people  would 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  malefactors  who  had  died  the 
nation's  blood. 

At  Chl^teaudun,  the  two  wanderers  contrived  once  more  to 
elude  the  spontaneous  pursuit  of  the  mob,  and  to  piocaie  a 
cart,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  gates  of  Tonrs.  ^Diey  (bid 
dismissed  their  carriage,  and  attempted  to  go  itmnd  the  GiCf 
on  foot  in  the  dark ;  but  the  anxious  and  scmpaloiiB  caution  of 
the  two  travellers  betrayed  them,  and,  soon  after  being  pozBoed 
and  captured  by  the  rural  National  Guards,  they  were  brought 
back  prisoners  to  Tours,  where  their  real  names  were  shortly 
after  discovered.  A  few  days  later  the  two  fngithres  were 
carried  to  Vincennes ;  others  contrived  to  pass  bejond  iho 
frontiers  with  borrowed  names.  A  carriage  in  the  King's 
retinue,  which  was  thought  to  be  empty,  the  blinds  behog 
carefully  shut  the  whole  way,  preventing  tjie  ro^  escort 
from  looking  in,  was  said  to  conceal  the  most  guilty  among 
the  counsellors  of  the  court,  and  the  most  exposed  to  tfaef 
people's  resentment.  The  only  reproach  ta  which  that  prince 
is  liable  is,  that  he  did  not  show  the  same  regard  for  his 
ministers  who  had  staked  their  heads  to  secore  his  cnmu 
When  a  king  retreats  before  his  people  he  must  leave  no 
prisoners  behind,  for  these  very  prisoners  maj  the  dert  dqr 
become  victims. 

XXVII. 

The  King  was  drawing  near  the  gates  of  Oherinmig;  ftiom 
the  top  of  the  rising  ground  overlooking  the  town,  the  Ml  of 
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At  exile  expsiidetl  to  his  view.  He  vept  at  the  sight.  A 
nunoar  had  been  spread  of  an  expecled  ferment  among  the 
people  of  Cherbonrg,  threatening  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the 
Bang  and  Me  family.  The  Duchess  d'AngoulSme  ordered 
bor  (»rnage  to  stop,  that  she  might  place  herself  in  the  King's 
to  share  his  danger.  This  report  was  false  and  unjust  to  tbe 
popular  feelings,  which  in  these  districts  are  full  of  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  their  benefactor  Louis  XVI.,  who  created 
Cbcrhontg.  The  whole  population  of  the  town  and  country 
round,  drawn  up  on  both  aides  of  the  way  by  which  Charles 
X.  had  to  pass,  was  moved  to  pity  at  the  sight  of  three  roya) 
generations  aboat  to  leave  a  kingdom  before  they  knew  where 
to  find  acountiy.  The  women  and  children  especially,  innocent 
victims  at  all  times,  melied  the  hearts  of  every  father,  husband, 
and  mother  in  the  crowd,  as  evinced  by  their  looks  of  surprise 
at  their  misfortune,  and  their  sod  smiles  over  the  wreck. 
The  tri-coloared  flags  hod  been  taken  down  from  the  windows 
of  the  private  houses  us  the  cottigt  moved  along,  to  spare  the 
conquered  monarch  a  gratuitoaB  hnmiliatioii. 

xxvm. 

The  King  and  hia  escort  did  not  alight  widiin  thfl  tovn, 
bnt  entered  a  railed  enclosure  between  the  ma^et-placs  aad 
tbe  strand  at  Cherbourg  ;  the  iron  gate  ma  closed  upon  then. 
The  people  hurried  there  and  clang  to  the  Tails  in  erowdi  \m 
contemplate  the  grandest  spectacle  in  the  fate  of  manldttdf 
the  ostracism  of  a  king,  the  h«ir  i£  sizty  kings  without  m 
countty.  The  royal  &milj  for  the  last  time  oH^atad  inm 
their  carriages  on  the  brink  of  the  beach  washed  by  the  wbtm  ; 
the  Duchess  d'Angoultme  bathed  in  tears,  and  staggering 
under  the  shock  of  her  last  exile,  vaa  deprived  at  onee  of  • 
kingdom  and  a  crown.  U.  de  Larochejaquelein  assisted  her 
to  pass  over  tbe  lost  ground,  leaning  at  least  on  a  heme  ant. 
U.  de  Charette,  another  Vend^an  oflicer,  whose  name  was  a 
prognostic,  escorted  the  Duchess  de  Beny.  More  of  indignation 
than  of  sorrow  was  visible  in  tbe  countenance  of  that  young 
widow  on  leaving  a  loud  irhtcb  hod  dmnk  the  blood  of  h«r 
husband,  and  irinch  vta  i 
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helpless  child.  The  BaroD  de  Damas,  iaithfiil  as  duty,  lika 
piety  serene,  carried  in  his  arms  as  a  providential  trust,  his 
pupil,  already  a  king  before  his  time,  and  whose  royalty  opened 
with  disaster.  The  child  struggled  with  its  little  arms  against 
banishment. 

King  Charles  X.  continued  the  last  on  the  beach,  like  one 
covering  the  retreat  of  his  whole  house.  All  ihe  officers  of  his 
guard  defiled  before  him,  for  the  last  time,  kissing  his  hand 
and  weeping  over  it ;  he  then  passed  on  and  joined  his  ftmily 
in  the  ship  without  turning  round,  and  shut  himself  np  alone 
to  pray  and  weep.  A  mournful  silence  pervaded  the  £V«noh 
coast;  many  lamentations,  but  no  insult,  followed«hiBiijOT9rthe 
deep.  The  vessel  bore  him  towards  Scotland,  where  England 
had  in  store  for  him  the  lonely  and  redose  hospitalUy  of 
Holyrood, — a  palace  abandoned  by  Maxy  Stuart,  fraoght  with 
dark  deeds,  and  significant  of  sad  lessons  to  a^  dynasty  de- 
throned for  having  sought  to  inflict  upon  their  sulgectB,  ihxoQ(fk 
a  pious  policy,  the  yoke  of  Eome,  and  for  having  persaciited  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind  in  its  most  inviolable  plaoai  thi^. 
conscience  of  the  nation. 

XXIX. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Eestozation, — ^tho  oiost  diiBealt 
government  among  all  those  which  histoxy  records  frr  ma^u. 
instruction,  and  which,  with  the  best  intentioDi^  loadft  fo  tho 
most  inevitable  faults ;  because  those  things  iriodoh  revolutioa 
had  abolished,  and  which  are  identified  with  the  exiled  djnastyy 
naturally  struggle  to  come  back  with  that  dynasl7«  and  give 
umbrage  to  new  things ;  and  because  kings  and-  people,  who 
mutually  regret  each  oUier,  and  would  fain  be  rocoBoiled,  aro 
constantly  irritated  by  their  recollectionB  and  hy  dd.  parties* 
who  seek  to  recover  their  dogmas  and  privileges*  aft  the  expense 
of  both  king  and  people.  New  monarchies  are  demolished,  by 
their  enemies ;  restored  ones  by  their  friends.  Nothing  «n^ 
vivos  but  the  Divine  power,  which  manifests  itself  in  thft 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  which  liberty  rraiden  ^flgitinwit^ 
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Chemistry"  and  **  Slemanta  of  Natural  FUlMopby,*  and  C  B.  Aba«%  AMt 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Art*  and  Sdanoosi  !Pfnftinr  la  Aakm 
College,  and  State  Geologist  of  Vermont.  With  nnmafWM  PlWiUllnM. 
13mo,  Sheep,  75  centa. 

Lossing's  Field-Book  of  the  Revolatian. 

The  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  ReTolntion;  ar,  Rl— liiHiM,  by  Mb  at 
Pencil,  of  the  History,  Biography,  Seenery,  siotoa,  aad  TniiMkmm.uftbm'Wu 
fbr  Independence.  By  Bsnson  J.  Lossiii«».  Witk  9<mt  1100  BBgnvtaifi  m 
Wood,  by  Lossing  and  Barritt,  chiefly  flrom  orifiBal  thtekM  ^  tha  Ai 
S  Tols.  Royal  8vo,  Muslin,  $8  00 ;  Sheep,  $0  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $10  00 ; 
ffUt  edges,  $1»  00 ;  Volume  I.,  Muslin,  $1 50 ;  TolUM  H.,  #4  iOl 

Goodrich's  Select  British  Eloquence. 

Select  British  Eloquence ;  embracing  the  b«al  BpataliM  aatliB  tf  tta 
Eminent  Orators  of  Great  Britain  for  the  last  tw«  CsntiriM  {  wtth 
of  their  Lives,  an  Estimate  of  their  Genius,  and  NoCaa,  CrttlaAl  tad '. 
tory .    By  Chaunckt  A.  GoonaxcH,  D J>.    Bifo,  UwHh,  OK  10  j  Mhm§,  $0  71 } 
Half  Calf,  $4  00. 

Mrs.  Hale's  Woman's  Record. 

Woman's  Record ;  or.  Biographical  Sketchaa  of  aU  IHitlaiilahafl  Womb 
flrom  the  Creation  to  the  Present  Time.  Arranged  In  Fsor  Wna,  wtth  8aiia> 
tions  flrom  Female  Writers  of  each  Era.  By  Mia.  MuuM  JooWBA  Haul 
Illustrated  with  more  than  200  Portraita,  engrarsd  by  BiBBffll  X  ] 
Sto,  MusUn,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $5  50 ;  Morocco,  giU  edgaa,  $7  iOl 

Pierson's  Missionary  Memorial. 

American  Missionary  Memorial.     Including 

Sketches.    Edited  by  H.  W.  PixRson,  A.M.    With  naBMraaa  ID 

19mo,  MusUn,  $1  75 ;  Muslin,  gUt  edge^  00  00 ;  Moroaoo^  gflt 

Gbrgei's  Hungary. 

My  Life  and  Acts  in  Hungary  in  the  Tatn  1810  aad  MML 
GflRoxi.    ISmo,  Paper,  85  cants ;  Mvalia,  $1 00. 


STANDARD    BOOKS. 

Lanman's  Webster. 

The  Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster.    By  Chabum  LAincAM.    Itmo, 
03^  centa ;  Mualin,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Cornelius  Nepos.  - 

Cornelii  Nepotis  Vit»  Imperatonun  Excellentinm.  With  English  NoCei,  Ae. 
By  Chables  Amthon,  LLJ).    ISmo,  Sheep,  $1  00. 

Anthon's  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputationa. 

Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations.  With  Enflish  Notes,  Criti«fa  fnd  93(|laiMl'> 
tory.    By  Charles  Anthou,  LL.D.    ISmo,  Sheep,  $1  00. 

Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles, 

Seen  through  American  Spectacles.  With  Dlostrations.  ISmo,  Pi^er,  8ft 
cents  ;  Muslin,  $1  GO. 

Docharty's  Algebra. 

The  Institutes  of  Algebra.  Being  the  First  Put  of  a  Conrsf  of  Malbsniatiea, 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Aeadetnies,  and  C^^egm.  ByGnAEBva 
BsBKMAic  DocHAKTT,  LL.D.,  Prolbsfor  pfMatheinatiw  ifTttif  Niw  iTork  Fna 
Academy.    13mo,  Sheep,  75  cents. 

"  Our  Own  Corresponc      b." 

The  Personal  Adventures       ' 
how  an  active  Campaignei  «,«.l  . 
Fields  ;  good  Dinners  while  ma' 

the  King's  Staff  be  reduced  to        TKauvu        ..         .«^. 

12mo,  Paper,  75  cents ;  Mui        ^m  00. 

Butler's  Analogy. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Berssled,  to  ths  ConstiUi- 
tion  and  Course  of  Nature.  With  an  Analysis,  left  unflnished  by  the  late  Her. 
Robert  Emory,  D.D.,  President  of  Dickinson  College.  Completed  tad  Bd* 
ited,  with  a  Life  of  Bishop  Butler,  Notes  and  Index,  by  O.  R.  Cbooxi.    IShmh 

Muslin,  75  cents. 

Atlantic  and  Transatlantic. 

Sketches  Afloat  and  Ashore.  By  Csptain  lCAOSnnioll«  R.N.,  Author  Of 
«<  Steam  Warflure  in  the  Parana.**    ISmo,  Paper,  75  etnts ;  Mnslia,  $1  00 

Chalmers's  Life  and  Writings. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Cbalfnsrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Bditsd  hj  hi*  Soa-ii^ 
law.  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.    4  vols.  ISmo,  MnsUn,  $1  00  par  VoimiM. 

Anthon's  Latin  Dictionary. 

A  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  Uss  ofSchool*.  ChtoP 
ly  from  th«  Lexicons  of  Freund,  Georges,  and  KaltsehmMt  By  Chablm 
Antuon  ,  LL.D.    Small  4to,  Sheep,  $2  00. 

JLotus-Eating. 

A  Summer-Book.  By  G.  W.  Cubtis,  Author  of  *«  NUe  Notes  of  a  HowtdJi,>» 
«  The  Howadji  in  Syria,**  *e.  Bsavtindly  Ulwiralsd  tnm  Psslgis  hy  Ksa> 
.12ao,  Paper,  60  esau ;  Mnsan,  7g 
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Mysteries ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Supematoral. 

Containing  Accounts  ofTlie  Salem  Witchcraft--TlM  Coek-Luk 
Rochester  Rappings— The  Stratford  Mysteries— Oradea—AsCralofT—DraoM 
—Demons— Ghosts— Spectres,  Ae,  By  Cuamlem  Wtllts  Elliott.  Itno^ 
Paper,  50  cents ;  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States. 

First  Sbbixs.— From  the  First  Settlement  of  tbe  CovBtry  to  tho  Adtfttsa 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  By  Rxchajib  Hilbbbth.  S  toIb.  Bvo,  lfuliB« 
to  00 :  Sheep,  $6  75 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  50. 

Sbcons  Sbbixs.— From  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  CoosCttttUNi  to  tho  Slid 
of  the  Sixteenth  Congress.    By  Richabb  Hildxictk.    S  toIb.  Svo^  IflHlll, 

$6  00 :  Sheep,  $6  75 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  50. 

Mayhew's  London  Labor. 

London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor  in  the  Ninetetnth  Ctntwy.  A  Cy#ipadlB 
of  the  Social  Condition  and  Earnings  of  the  Poorer  flsBSSB  oTtke  BritUh  Mo* 
tropolis,  in  Connection  with  the  Country.  By  Hxmbt  Mi.tmbw.  .  WUh  Sa- 
grsTings  of  the  Scenes  and  the  Persons  deseribed,  eo|rtsd  tnuk  PuMiiin 
types  taken  by  Beard  expressly  for  this  Work.  PobUahiBff  tn  NnobMii  8fOk 
Paper,  12^  cents  each. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos. 

A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Untrerae.  By  ALBZAaam  Tea 
HvMBOLST.  Translated  flrom  the  German,  by  E.  C.  Otti.  4  tqIb.  Udm^ 
Paper,  f  S  80 ;  Muslin,  $3  40. 

Bunsen's  Niebuhr. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Barthold  Geoi^  Niebuhr.  With  SBMjfB  en  Ui  Ckano* 
ter  and  Influence.  By  the  CheTalier  Bumsxb,  tad  Pioih— ocs  BaAaan  aal 
LoxBBLL.    ISmo,  Muslin,  $1 25. 

Stiles's  Austria. 

Austria  in  1848  and  1849.  Being  a  ffistory  of  the  late  FoUUeal  MbfiBMBtB  la 
Vienna,  Milan,  Venice  and  Prague;  with  Details  of  the  CaaqpoigBB  of  Lma- 
bardy  and  NoTara ;  a  fVill  Account  of  the  Rise,  Pnifreos,  aad  Goadaoioa  of 
the  Revolution  in  Hungary ;  and  Historical  Sketehes  of  tbeAaalriaa  Oovorn- 
ment  and  tbe  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  By  Willum  H.  8TKLaB,lals  Cbargt 
d' Affaires  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  With  Portraits  of  the  Bn^enr,  Mattonkht 
Radetzky,  Jellacic,  and  Kossuth.    2  vols.  8vo,  Moslin,  $3  001. 

Harrison's  Latin  Grrammar. 

An  Exposition  of  some  of  the  Laws  of  the  Latin  Oraanaor.  By  OSMaaa 
Harrison,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  UatvMaltj  of  Tlr* 
ginia.    12mo,  Sheep,  75  cents. 

The  Principles  of  Courtesy ; 

with  Hints  and  Observations  on  Manners  and  Ebibfta.  By  Gaoara  Wtar 
FRED  Hbrvbt.    12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Roman  Antiquities. 

Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities.  From  the  most  rseent  Gonaaa  Woika.  Wtt 
a  Description  of  the  City  of  Rome,  Ac  By  Cbablbs  Aaraoa,  ULD.  JIbo, 
Sheep,  87^  cents. 
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